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GENERAL NOTE 

OsTE of my abiding memories of tbe days in tbe Nineties, when work under 
and with Ehys Davids became an essential part of my married life, was 
the foreground-presence of three interleaved volumes. These were Eobert 
H. Childers’s Pali Dictionary (a copy bequeathed by him to my husband) 
and the Pali Text Society’s Journal hv 1888, almost monopolized by an 
Index of Pali Names by the Swiss scholar Edward Muller-Hess, Daily 
those interleaved pages were becoming ever more hlled, to say nothing 
of marginal additions, so keenly did Rhys Davids record as soon as it 
appeared the New — or shall I say, the Newly-risen from the Once-had- 
been. 

Even then the question of loyal collaborators in the new Dictionary 
and that of raising funds to print it were exercising energy and patience. 
The Names Dictionary, as less yet otherwise important, he consigned to 
a list of desirable publications worthy to be included in the programme 
of the Indian Texts Series, a subvention which he had persuaded 
Lord Curzon, at a Calcutta interview, to make. In that list, to give 
prior place to the works of other men, he gave it a place so low down 
that its publication could not come within his lifetime. Others would 
garner and arrange what he had reaped. 

I did not find the assigning of this an easy task. For a scholar in the 
best sense the work was not creative enough. For the analytical scholar 
its range was too scattered in space and time. And the scholar is a hopeful 
animal who will accept work he has neither time nor serious intention 
to take up without delay. Mean-while I had to nurse impatience and wait. 

Then a keen and gifted student, once my pupil, consented to fill the 
breach. With Dr. Malalasekera, to undertake is to will to begin work 
there and then. And now, working as men-of-will wmrk, in the leisure 
intervals of an educational appointment, with yet another large task on 
his shoulders — the Malmmmsa-Tlha, published in 1935 — unbafBed by a 
temporary breakdown through over-work, he has come as editor of the 
Names Dictionary to see land ahead. 

He has naturally not rested content with the materials collected by 
Rhys Davids. That collecting came to an end with the end of an earth 
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life in 1922. Since that date the Pali Text Society has published 28 
volumes of first editions of texts, and some 14 annotated translations. 
And this is to say nothing of other contributions made elsewise, referring 
to names associated with Buddhist history. Nor is there yet an end to 
all that. For yet a few years the collecting of addenda will be necessary. 
None the less the hour for the book’s appearance is come, and I am 
happy to have been yet here to say so. 

0. A. F. EHYS DAVIDS. 


.PREFACE 

Dr. Stede, the illustrious editor of the Pali Text Society’s Pali-Euglish 
Dictionary, having said, in his Afterword to that great work : “ It will he 
worth the trouble to explore more thoroughly that range of civilisation 
which lies enshrined in the Pali Canon,” added in a footnote, “ In con- 
nection with this I may point out that one of the greatest needs of Pali 
scholarship is a Dictionary of Names . . . the Name Dictionary will he 
an indispensable supplement to the Word Dictionary,” That was in 
1925, when I was yet a student at the School of Oriental Studies, with the 
privilege of having Dr. Stede as one of my teachers. 

Somewhere in 1930 when, in the course of a letter to Dr. Stede, I casually 
inquired what progress had been made with the Names Dictionary, which 
(after the death of Ehys Davids), I knew he was keen to edit, he wrote 
back to say that owing to circumstances beyond the control of those 
most concerned, nothing further had been done since 1925, and that he had 
abandoned the idea of doing the work himself because he was far from 
being well and was very busy with his teaching at the School. He also 
indicated that there was much difficulty in getting someone else suitable 
to undertake the task. Thereupon I wrote to Mrs. Ehys Davids, as 
President of the Pali Text Society, offering my services in the compilation 
of the Names Dictionary, if I could be of any possible use. She replied 
very promptly and most encouragingly. The publication of the Names 
Dictionary, she said, was not in the hands of the P.T.S. ; the work was 
to be included in the Indian Text Series, issued under the aegis of the 
India Office in Whitehall. Now that her husband, by whom the Dictionary 
had been originally prepared, was no more, the choice of an Editor 
ultimately lay with, the authorities of the India Office, though the P.T.S. 
would naturally have a large say in the matter. She would certainly 
recommend to the Council of India that the compilation be given over 
in my charge. 

There followed the usual inevitable delays, and it was not till July, 1931, 
that the India Office, in consultation with the Government of India, 
accepted Mrs. Ehys Davids’ recommendation and asked me to undertake 
the work. Meanwhile Mrs. Ehys Davids had, with remarkable but 
characteristic generosity, sent me, of her own accord, her husband’s copy 
of the P.T.S. Journal for 1888, containing Edward Muller’s “ Index of 
Pali Propel Names,” interleaved with numerous additional references 

ix 
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entered by Bhys Davids liimself. I was, bowever, at tbe time deep!}’- 
engrossed with, my oritical edition of tbe Mabavamsa Tikii (since xniblished 
by the P.T.S.) for the Ceylon Government, and was therefore not able to 
devote much attention to the Names Dictionary till 1933. 


The original suggestion was that I should limit my “ sources to the 
Tripitaka, the fifth century Commentaries on the Pali Canon, a fewpost- 
Pitakan works, published by the P.T.S,, separately or in Journals, and the 
Milindapahha.'' I was ■ ‘ hot to compile a Lexicon, but to follow in general 
the method adopted by Mfiller in J.P.T.N., 1888, giving, only in the ca.se 
of the more important names, short translations from a few .specified 
references, the materialto go into one not very bulky volume,” Mrs. Rhys 


Davids was confident that the work could be finished in a year. I took 
advantage of a visit I paid to Eitrope in 1932 to discuss these matters 
with Mrs. Rhys. Davids, Dr, Stede, Professor Turner, Dr. Barnett, 
Dr. Sylvan Levi and other eminent Orientalists, and witli the authorities 
of the India Office/ As a result of these discussions the original scheme was 
considerably modified, and T was enabled to give myself greater freedom 
in the selection of sources and in following my own preferences in the 
treatment of the materials. 


When i came to examine the materials at my disposal I found that 
I had undertaken a truly stupendous task. Muller’s plan, in gcuieral, was 
to give a. name and a description of it, followed liy a series of references — . 
e.g., “ Pasa, son of Eakapdaka; took a principai part at the Council of 
Vesali, C. xii. 1, 1 etseq,, 2. 1 seq.; Smp. 293, 312; Dpv, v, 23; Mah, 15-19, 
42.” In his bibliography he indicated that he had indexed the Vinaya 
Pitaka, the Majjhima, Anguttaxa and Saniyutta Nikayas, the Mahapari- 
nihbana and Samannaphala Suttas of the Digha Nikaya, the Sutta Nipata, 
the Thera- and Theri-gatha, Udana, Buddha vamsa, Cariyapitaka, 
Dhammapada (text only), the Jataka, Puggalapaniiatti, the Mahavanisa 
and Dipavamsa and the Milindapanha, and, of the Commentaries, the 
first volume of the Sumangala-Vilasini, the portion of the Samantajjasii- 
dika quoted in Vol. III. of Oldenberg’s Vinaya, and a few extracts from 
the Paramatthadipani on the Udana and Thera- and Theri-gatha. I soon 
discovered, however, that except in the case of the Vinaya Pitaka and the 
Dipavamsa there were numerous and serious omissions. 

Rhys Davids, in his interleaved copy of Muller’s Index, had inserted 
a very large number of fresh names and numerous additional references 
in the case of names already included by Muller. This lightened ray task 
considerably, but not to the extent I should have desired. For it is a 
well-known fact that a scholar’s collectanea, however carefully prepared, 
can be used, if at all, by another only after a great deal of Louble and 
with extreme caution. Everyone has his peculiar intentions and his 
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peculiar metliods in the handling and arrangement of scientific materials. 
I found, for instance, that I could not verify numerous references because 
of the absence of a “ hey ■’ to some of Rhys Davids’ abbreviations. Of 
the Indexes to the volumes published by the P.T.S. only those of the 
Ahguttara, Samyutta and Majjhima Nikayas and the Sutta Mpata 
Commentary were found to be at all adequate, but even in these cases 
I soon discovered that if I relied solely on the passages referred to in the 
Indexes, without knowing what went before in the context and what 
followed, I should miss a great deal of valuable information and run grave 
risk of inaccuracy. As a result of these considerations, I decided that 
the only safe course to adopt would be to go through the books myself 
and make my own indexes and notes. And this I did, except in the case 
of the Vinaya Pitaka, where I found Muller’s Index unimpeachable. As 
regards the Commentaries, the indexes both of the P.T.S. volumes and 
those issued in the Simon Hewavitarne Bequest Series were quite un- 
satisfactory. It will be seen, therefore, that I hold myself entirely re- 
sponsible for the accuracy (or otherwise) of the references contained in this 
Dictionary. 

The work in its present form includes, besides other materials, informa- 
tion obtained from the whole of the Tipitaka and all the Commentaries 
thereon. It was my intention, at first, to index the Tikas as well, but 
after reading through several of them I decided that the additional material 
to be gleaned from them would not be sufficient recompense for the trouble 
and inevitable delay involved. There was also the difficulty of obtaining 
satisfactorily imiform editions of the Tikas, in spite of the great attention 
apparently devoted to these texts in Burma. Among non-Canonical 
works, I have included, besides the Milindapanha, the Mahavamsa, Dipa- 
vamsa, Mahabodhivamsa, Sasanavamsaj Gandhavamsa, and the Sasana- 
vamsadipa. I have also included the Culavamsa, chiefly in order to 
complete the information contained in the Mahavamsa, and the Maha- 
vamsa Tika, because it contains valuable data regarding names occurring 
in the Mahavamsa. It was suggested, while the work had made consider- 
able progress, that I should not forget the many short volumes in P.T.S. 
Journals — e.g., the Jinacarita, Dathavamsa, etc. References to some of 
them are already given in the main body of the Dictionary, while others 
will be given in the Appendix, at the end of the second Volume. I have 
attempted to give the names of all Suttas and Jatakas and of Pali works 
of any literary importance written in India, Burma and Ceylon, prior to 
about 1700 A.c. With regard to these works it was not my intention to do 
more than merely mention their names ; for further details concerning them 
reference should be made to Bode’s Pali LUerature of Burma and my Pali 
Literature of Ceylon^ both published by the R.A.S. in their Prize Publica- 
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tion Fttnd Series. In ^me cases doubts arose in my own mind as to tbe 
exact category of “ names.’’^ "Where sncb doubt existed, I included tlie 
name in tbe Bictionary. It will be seen that I have also included a few 
articles on what, strictly speaking, are Common and not Proper ISTames— 
e.g,, Asnra, Cakkavatti Deva, Buddha (in addition to Gotama), Maha- 
purisa, Mara, etc. My only excnse is that detailed information on these 
topics is not available elsewhere without reference to numerous texts. 

In order that this Bictionary might be eomjleted within reasonable 
limits, both of time and apace, I have deliberately avoided mention of 
Buddhist Sanskrit Texts, except to give very occasional references to the 
Mahavastu, Bivyavadana, Jatakamala and the Avadanasataka, where 
I felt that stich references would be useful. The great mass of information 
to be found in Buddhist Sanskrit Texts would supply more than anpde 
material for at least one other volume of this nature. For the same reason 
I have refrained from any special effort to refer, for purpo.ses of thi.s 
Dictionary, to articles in various books and journals, published in Europe 
and India, dealing with matters discussed herein. I have satisfied myself 
with only sUch referenees as had already come under my notice in the 
course of my studies, one way or another. 

Two books, that reached me after I had more or le,ss finished the work 
of indexing, proved of great Use; the first, A Bictionary of Buddhist Proper 
Names, especially in by Professor G, Akanuma of Hagoya, Japan; 
and tlae second, The Geography of Early Buddhism, by Dr. B. C. Law of 
Calcutta. Professor Akanuma’s work is, unfortunately for me, in Japan- 
ese, and my ignorance of that language prevented my making full use of 
it, but many of the references are given in Koman script and helped me 
to check my own indexes. Dr. Law- book was of more immediate benefit 
to me. I wish to acknowledge my indebtedness to both these authors. 

It now remains for me to express my gratitude to some of those that 
helped in various ways to bring this work to its close. First and foremost 
is my teacher, Mrs. Bhys Davids, but for whose active sympathy, forceful 
assistance and kindly guidance in all its stages this Dictionary could never 
have been undertaken, much less completed. Throughout its progress 
I have been impelled by tbe desire to offer it to her, with deep humility, 
as a token of my great gunibhahti. It is a matter of intense satisfaction 
to me that this ambition has been fulfilled. 

To the Secretary of State for India in Council I am exceedingly grateful 
for the honour he has done me in allowing me the privilege of continuing 
the work originally entrusted to a scholar of the unique distinction of the 
late Professor Ehys Davids. I trust I have, in some small measure at least, 
succeeded in justifying the confidence he thought fit to place in me. 

1 Re Pali proper names see Rhys Davids in Dialogues, i. 193 f. 
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I should like also to add my gratitude to Mr. W. T. Ottewill, O.B.E,, 
Superintendent of Eecords at the India Office, for his unfailing courtesy 
and kindness. 

To my friends and erstwhile students at the Ceylon University College, 
Mr. K. C. Fernando, Mr. D. E. Hettiaracchi, Mr, M. A. Perera, Mr. J. V. 
Fonseka, Mr. hf. U. Wijesekera and Dr. 0. H. de A, Wijesekera, I am 
indebted for their willing assistance in looking up some of the references 
ill Buddhaghosa’s Commentaries. To the Eev. A, P. Bnddhadatta, whom 
I have had occasion to consult more than once, I am grateful for the benefit 
of his erudition. 

Finally, to Alice de Zoete Elliot— she dislikes appellations — I owe more 
than I can hope to repay. When I told her about the Dictionary, she 
most cheerfully volunteered to revise the whole of my manuscript articles 
and to type them for the printer— in itself a stupendous task. This 
undertaking she has most scrupulously and assiduously fulfilled, in spite 
of great inconvenience, trouble and discomfort, making many sacrifices 
in order to help me. My friendship with her— which began when we were 
fellow-students at the School of Oriental Studies and soon ripened into 
deep affection — and Avith her versatile husband. Dr. Elliot, has been 
among the greatest joys and blessings of imy life. It is not too much to 
say that the completion of this task within so short a time as four years 
would never have been possible but for her great assistance and hearten- 
ing support. 

For all deficiencies in this Dictionary— I am profoundly conscious of them 
— and for all errors of omission and commission I sincerely apologise. It 
has meant very strenuous work for nearly four years without a break of 
any sort, work undertaken in addition, to the duties which devolved upon 
me as a full-time teacher in charge of a department of studies at the 
Ceylon University College. In these circumstances it was inevitable that 
the following pages should contain numerous imperfections. The fact 
that printing has been going on all the time the Dictionary was in progress 
has also been a great drawback to its uniformity in va,rioits features. If 
I had been allowed ten years within which to complete the work, I might, 
perhaps, have made a better job of itj but everybody intimately concerned 
with the Undertaking was anxious that it should be finished with the least 
possible delay. I only hope that my efforts will in some slight degree help 
in the exploration of that wonderful culture and civilisation which lie 
enshrined in Pali tradition. 

The second and final volume of the Dictionary will be issued in the course 
of this year. Subham astu. 


G. P. MALALASEKEKA. 




LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 

P.T.S. means publislied by the Pali Text Society. 

SHB. means published in the Simon Hewavitarne BecjUest Series (Goldmbo). 
A=Ahguttara bfikaya, 5 vols. (P.T.S.). 

AA.==Manorathapurani, Ahguttara Commentary, 2 vols. (S.ILB.). 
AbhS.=Abhidhammatthasahgaha (P.T.S. e/oMreaZ, 1884). 
Anagat.^Anagatavainsa (P.T.S. JomiA 1886). 

Ap.=Apadana, 2 vols. (P.T.S.). y 
ApA.—Apadana Commentary (S.H.B.). 

Av^.=Ayadana Sataka, ed. Speyer (Bibl. Buddhica). 

Barua: History of Pre-Buddhist Indian Philosophy (Calcutta). 

Beal: Eomantic Legend of the Buddha (Kegan Paul). 

Beal: Buddhist Records of the Western World (Eegan Paul). 

Bode: The Pali Literature of Burma (R.A.S.), 

Brethren—Psalms of the Brethren, by Mis. Rhys Davids (P.T.S.). 

Bil. =Buddhavanisa (P.T.S.). 

BuA.==iBuddhavamsa Commentary (SHB). 

CAGI.=Gunnmgham’s Anet; Geography of India, ed, Majumdar 
(Calcutta). 

CNid.=Ctdla-Mddesa (P.T 
Codrington: Short History of Ceylon, 

Compendium=Compendium of Philosophy (P.T.S.). 

0v.=0ulavam8a, ed. Geiger, 2 vols. (P.T.S.). 

Cv. rrs.=Giilavamsa, translated by Gc^^ 2 vols. (P.T.S.). 

Cyp.— Cariyapitaka (P.T.S.). 

CypA,===Cariyapitaka Commentary (S.H.B.). 

D.==Dlgha Nikaya, 3 vols. (P.T.S.). 

DA.=Sumahgala Vilasini, 3 vols. (P.T.S.). 

Dath.=Dathavamsa (P.T.S. Journal, 1884). 
DhA.=Dhammapadatthakatha, 5 vols. (1-*.T.S.). 

DhS.=Dhammasangani (P.T.S,). 

DhSA.=Atthasalini (P.T.S.). 

DiaL=Dia]ogues of the Buddha, 3 vols. (Oxford). 

Dpv.=Dipavamsa, ed. Oldenberg (Williams and Norgate). 
Dvy.=Divyavadana, ed. Cowell and Heili (Cambridge). 

Ep. Zey. =Epigraphia Zeylanica (Oxford), 

ERE,=Bncyc]opsedia of Religion and Ethics. 
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Giles: Travels of Fa Hsieii {Gainbridge), 

GS.=GradTial Sayings, 5 vols. (T.T.S.). 

Gv.===Gandtiavamsa (PiT.iS. 1886). 

I. H.Q. -—Indian Historical Quarterly (Calcutta). 

Ind. An. = Indian Antiquary, 

Itv.=Itmittaka (P.T.S.). 

ItvA.=Itivuttaka Commentary (P.T.S.). 

J. =Jataka 3 ed. Pausboll, 5 vols. 

JA.— Journal Asiatique. 

J.P.T.^.=Journal of tke Pali Text Society. 

J. J2. A. ;S.= Journal of tke Royal Asiatic Society. 

Edip A. — Khuddakapatha Commentary (P.T.S. ) . 

KS.=:Kindred Sayings, 5 vols. (P.T.S.). 

Kvu.—Katkavattku (P.T.S ). 

Lai.— Lalita Vistara, ed. S. Lefmann. 

Law : Ksatriya Clans in Buddkist India. 

Law: Geograpliy of Early BuddMsm. 

M. =Maj jkima Nikaya, 3 vols. (P.T.S.), 

MA.=Papanca Sudani, Majjkima Commentary, 2 vols. (Aluvikara Series, 

Colombo). 

Mbv.=Mababodbivarnsa (P.T.S.). 

Mbv.— Mabavamsa, ed. Geiger (P.T.S.). 

Mhv. rra.=Mabavamsa Translation, by Geiger (P.T.S.). 
Mil.—Milindapanba, ed. Treckner (Williams and Horgate). 

MNid.=Maba Hiddesa, 2 vols. (P.T.S.). 

MNidA.==Malia Niddesa Commentary (S.H.B.). 

MT.=Mabavainsa pka (P.T.S.). A ^ 

Mtu.— Mabavastu, ed. Senart, 3 vols, 

Netti.—Nettippakarapa (P.T.S.). 

NidA. Sec MNidA. 

1IPD.=P.T.S. Pali-Englisb Dictionary. 

PHAI.==Political History of Anct. India, by Cliaudhuri, 2nd. ed. (Calcutta). 
P.L.C.=Tlie Pali Literature of Ceylon, by Malalasekera (R.A.S.). 
PS.=PatisambMdamagga, 2 vols. (P.T.S.). 

PSA.=Patisambbidamagga Commentary (S.H.B.). 

Pug.=Puggalapannatti (P.T.S.), 

Pv.=Petavattbu (P.T.S.). 

PvA.=Petavattbu Commentary (P.T.S.). 

Rockbill: Life of tbe Buddba (Kegan Paul). 

S.— Samyutta Nikaya, 5 vols. (P.T.S,). 

SA,— Saratthappakasini, Samyutta Commentary. 
SadS.=Saddliammasangaiia (P.T.S. Journal, 1890). 


LIST OF ABBBE-71ATION8 xvii 

Sas.— Sasanavamsa (P.T.S.). 

Sisters =Psalms of the Sisters, by Mrs. Bhys Davids (P.T.S.). 
Sp.=Saniantapasadika, 4 vols. (P.T.S.). 

SN.=Sutta Nipata (P.T.S.), 

S!N‘A.=Sutta Nipata Commentary, 2 vols. (P.T.S.). 
Svd.=Sasanavamsadipa, by Vimalasara Thera (Colombo, 1929), 
Thag.=Theragatha {P.T.S.). 

ThagA.=Theragatha Commentary, 2 vols. (S.H.B,). 

Thig.=Therigatha (P.T.S.). 

ThigA—Therigatha Commentary (P.T.S.). 

Thomas: The Life of Buddha (Kegan Paul). 

Ud.=Udana (P,T.S.). 

UdA.=Udrma Commentary (P.T.S.). 

VibhA.=Sammoha-YinodanI, Vibhahga Commentary (P.T.S.). 
Vin.=Vinaya Pitaka, 5 vols., ed. Oldenberg (Williams and Norgate). 
Vsm.=Visuddhimagga, 2 vols. (P.T.S.). 

VT.=Vinaya Texts, trs. by Ehys Davids and Oldenberg, 3 vols. (Sacred 
Books of the East). 

Vv.—Vimanavatthu (P.T.S.). 

VvA.=Vimanavatthu Commentary (P.T.S.)/ ^ 

ZDMG.=Zeitsohrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft. 


NOTE ON THE USE OF THE DICTIONARY 

An effort has been made to avoid repetition as far as possible. CfeneTally 
speaking, the information appearing under any particnlar word slionld 
not, therefore, be regarded as complete imtil reference has also been made 
to the words given in that article in Clarendon type. Eeferf aico shuiild 
likewise be made to the Appendix given at the end of Volume 'IT. 

The arrangement of words is purely alphabetical — i.e., aec(ji'diug to 
the Pali alphabet. Cereliral 1 follows dental 1. Thert* is great dis- 
crepancy in the texts regarding the use of cerebrals, especially 1 and n. 
Thus, a word nut appearing in its place, under the cerel.iral letter may 
be found under the corresponding dental and i’fce rma. 

There has been a certain amount of unavoidable confu.sion in the arrange- 
ment of words beginning with the Pfili equivalent for the prefix meaning 
“ junior,” as opposed to Maha. Reference slioukl ])c made under all 
three heads, Cula, Cula and Culla, before the searcli for a word is abandoned. 

There is also lack of uniformity in the texts regarding the use of the 
prefix Maha. Sometimes it is an integral part of the word, sometimes 
merely an honorific. It is necessary, therefore, to look — e.g., under both 
Sangharakkhita and Maha° — before the list of possible Sangharakkliita's 
is exhausted. * 

Potential trouble also lurks with regard to the hyphen. Generally 
speaking, the names of Jatakas and Suttas are given ■without ji hyphen — 
e.g., Kapi Jataka, Kavi Sutta — and these words follow tlie usual ord<^r. 
Thus Kapi Sutta is given before Kapittha and Kavi Sutta before Kavittha- 
vana. Where a word is hyphened, either because it is a true c(imi)ound 
or merely for convenience, it is regarded as a single w’ord. The presence 
or absence of a hyphen affects the order, and a certain amount of circum- 
spection is, therefore, requested in looking for compound uuines, or those 
that appear to be so. 

The regnal years given for the rulers of Ceylon are taken from the 
chronological table in Geiger’s Translation of the GiiJavamsa, VoL II., 
pp, ix-xv, and slioukl be regarded as only provisional. A.O. = After Christ. 
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Akataiinii JMaka (No. 90).' — A iiiercliant is befriended by a colleague in 
another country but refuses to return the service. The servants of the 
latter thereupon take revenge. The story is related to Aliathapindika, 
who experiences similar ingratitude at the hands of a fellow-merchant.^ 

' J.i. 377-9. 

1. Akatunnata Sutta. — One who is of bad conduct in deed, word and 
thought, and is ungrateful; is born in purgatory.^ 

^ A. ii. 226. 

2. Akatunnata Sutta. — Same as above.^ 

■ 1 A. ii.229. ; 

Akatti. — See Akitti. 

Akanittha deva. — A class of devas, living in the highest of the five 
Suddhavasa (Pure Mansions).^ In the Mahafciddna Suiiar the Buddha 
mentions that he visited their abode and conversed with beings who were 
born there as a result of the holy lives they had lived under various Buddhas. 
In the SaJeJeapanha Sutla^ Sakka speaks of them as the highest devas, and 
expresses his satisfaction that lie, too, will be born among them in his last 
life. Buddhaghosa says they are so called because of their supremacy in 
virtue and in happiness, and because there are no juniors among them 
{sahheh" eva sagunehi oa hJutvasanvpattiyci cOr jetthd n'aUh’ettha Jeanitthdii 
akanittha).^ In the Visuddhimagga (p. 634) their world is spoken of 
as a Brahinaloka where Anagamis are born and enter complete Nibbana 
(p. 710).® The duration of life among these devas is 16,000 Kalpas.® 
Sometimes Anagamis are born among the Aviha devas and finish their 
existence, in a subsequent birth, among the Akanitthas. These are called 
'' uddhamsotd”’^ The Akanittha-bhavana is the upper limit of the 

^ D. iii. 237. - j paMaya ca AkanUthu jeiphalca sabba-develd 

^ D. ii. fi2 f . I paniiatara dem ( DA. iii. 739)] . 

3 Ibid., 286. I ® Also ItA. 40; DA. iii. 740. 

* DA. ii, 480, VbhA. 521 [dywnd ca ; ® Kvu. 207. 

j ’ DhA. iii. 289 f.; see also S. v. 201. 


[ Akarabhanda 


is also spoken of as the highest point of the 
universe, Avici being the lowest. Thus the quarrel among the Kosamhi 
monks spread even up to the Akanittha deva,® as did the shouts of the 
assembly at the severing of the branch of the Bodhi tree.^® 

8Ps. i. 84. 9J. iii.487. nj ^bv. 150-1 r see also Mil, 28-1. 

Akarabhanda.--A village in Ceylon dedicated by King Kittisirirajasiha 
to the Tooth-relied 

tCv. e,23.:' 


Akalanka.^A Co|a officer who fought against the Sinhalese army of 
Parakkamabahu I. during the latter’s invasion of the Pandii kingdom d 
A Cv. Ixxvii. 17, 35, SO, 80, 

Akalaravi Jataka (No, 119).— A cock belonging to a school of young 
brahmins had its neck wrimg because it crowded in and out of season. A 
monk, who is inconsiderately noisy, is the cause of the story being toidd 
In the Dhammapada Commentary® the name of the story is given as 
and is related of the thera Padhanikatissa, who 
is stated to have been the cock of the Jataka story. 

1 J. i. 435-6. 2 iii. 142 f. 


Akitti (v.l Akatti),— The Bodhisatta in one of his births. He was a 
brahmin magnate of Benares, who, after giving away all liis wealth in 
charity, retired to the forest with his sister, Yasavati, When gifts were 
brought to him as homage to his holiness, he sought obscurity, and, leaving 
his sister, dwelt in Karadipa, then known as Ahidipa, eating the leaves of a 
Kara-tree sprinkled with water. By virtue of his asceticism Sakka’s 
throne was heated, and Sakka (Anuruddha in a previous birth), having 
tested him, and being satisfied that worldly attainments were hot his 
aim, granted him various boons, including one that Sakka should not visit 
him any more and disturb his asceticism!^ His story is given in the 
Cariyapitaka (p. 1), to illustrate danaparamiia. In the Nimi Jataka^ he is 
mentioned in a list of eleven sages, who, by their holy lives, passed the Beta 
world to be born in Brahma’s heaven. In the Jataka-mala® his name 
occurs as Agastya, but he should not be confused with the Vodic sage 
of that name.^ Perhaps he belonged to the Kassapagotta, because, in 
the conversation related in the Jataka story, Sakka addresses him as 
“Eassapa.”® 


1 J.iv. 236f. 

2 J. vi. 99, the others heing the seven 
brothers Yamahanu, Somayaga, Mano- 
Java, Samudda, M^ha, Bharata and 


Kalikarakkhiya; and Angirasa, Kassapa 
and Kisavaceha. See also KhA. 127 f. 

3 No. 7. 

* See Vedic Index s.v. 

8 J. iv. 240-1. 


Akkamaniya Sutta 3 8 

Akitti Jataka (No. 480).~See s.i;. Akitti. It was related at Jetavanaj 
of a generous donor wlio lived at SavattM. Tkis man invited tie Bnddlia, 
and during seven days gave many gifts to liim and to tke monks. On 
the last day he presented the company of arahants with all necessaries. 
The Buddha praised the man’s generosity and told him how wise 
men of old shared their possessions with others, even when they them' 
selves had nothing to eat but kara-leaves and water, ^ 

^ J. iv, 236 

Akitti-tittha. — The ford by which Akitti crossed the river after he 
left Benares.^ 

1 J.iv.237. 

Akitti-dvara.— The gate through which Akitti left the city. 

1 J.iv.237. 


Akusala Sutta.— The man who is sinful in action of body, speech and 
mind is born in purgatory.^ 

i A.i.292. 

Akusaladhamma Sutta. — On the unprofitable and profitable states.^ 

VS. V. 18. 

Akusalamula Sutta. — On the three roots of demerit: greed, malice and 
delusion.^ 

1 A.i.201; c/.M. i. 47, 489. 

Akodha-avihimsa Sutta.-— On mildness and kindness, the verses being 
put into the mouth of Sakka.^ 

1 S, i. 240. 

Akodhana Sutta.— See Aecaya-akodhana Sutta. 

Akkantasanfiaka Thera. — An arahant. In a previous birth he gave 
his ragged garment to the Buddha Tissa. Once he was born as a king 
named Sunahda.^ 

1 Ap.i.211 f. 

Akkamaniya ¥agga.— The third section of the Ekanipata of the 
Anguttara Nikaya.^ 

^ A. i. 5-6, 

Akkamaniya Sutta.— The uncultivated mind is an intractable thing 
and conduces to great loss; the cultivated mind has the opposite qualities.^ 

lA.i.Sf. 
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Akkosa Vagga, 

tara Nikaya.^. 


[ AkkOsa Vagga 

■Tke fiftli section of tke .Dasaka i^ipata of tke Angut- 
. : ■ 1 A. V. 77-0L , 


1. Akkosa Sutta.--~Preaoked to Akkosaka-BMradvaJa to tke effect tkat 

insults kuried at tkose wko revile not come back to the xeyiler, Fst as 
gifts of hospitality not accepted by the guests are left behind wi e 


2 . Akkosa Sutta.— On the five evil results that attend a monk guilty 
of reviling others.^ ^ ^ 


Akkosaka-Bharadvaja.— A brahmin of Rajapha \s^ho— incemsed t la 
his eldest brother, a member of the Bharadvaj a clan and, probably its 
head, ^ had been converted by the Buddha— visits the Buddha and 
insults him. Later he is himself converted and becomes an arahant. 
The soubriquet of Akkosaka was given him by the Sangitikara to dis- 
tinguish him as the author of a lampoon of 000 verses against the Buddha. 
Asurindaka^Bharadvaja was his younger brother^; he had two others, 
Sundarl Bhiradva^a and Bilafigika-Bharadvaja, who also liecame con- 
verts and, later, arahants.® 


1 KS.i. 201, n. 4j see also s.v. Dhanafi- 
ianl. 

2 S.i. 161f.;MAi. 808. 


3 BA.i. 177. 

« iW.,i. l7S. 

^ DliA, iv, 163. 


Akkosaka-BMradvaja 
given aboye.^ 


Vatthu.— The .story of Akosaka-Bharadvaja 
^ DhA. iv. 161f. 


Akkosaka Vagga.-r—The twenty-second section of the Panoakanipata 
of the Ahguttara Nikaya.^ 

^ A.iii.252-6. 

Akkhakkhayika— A famine in the mountain-region of Kotta in 
Geylon, during the reign of Dutthagamini. The king sold his earrings 
and proeuxed a meal for five theras.^ The famine was so 

called because nuts called ahhJia {Tenninalia Bellmca) were eaten, which 
at other times were used as dice. In the Atthakatha, quoted by the 
Mahavamsa pka,^ the famine is called Pasanachataka. 

i Mhv. xxxii. 29-30. ® p* 593. 



Akkhakhani^a.— A sectioti of tHe VidhurajataJca wHcL. deals with 
events leading up to tlie surrendering of Vidhura b 7 the king, when the 
latter lost his wager with Punnakad 

1 J.vi.286. 


AkkhaBa Sutta, 

of the higher lifed 


•On the eight inopportune occasions for the living 
^ A. iv. 225f. 


1. Akkhanti Sutta.— The five evil results of the want of forbearanced 

^ Aw iii./254.. ' 

2. Akkhanti Sutta. — The same as above with slight variations in detail. 

^ A. iii. 255. 

Akkhama Sutta. — The qualities which an elephant used by the king 
should have and similar qualities that should be possessed by a monk,^ 

1 A. iiH67f. 

Akkhara-Kosa.— See Ekakkhara Kosa. 

Akkharamala. — A short treatise in PEli stanzas on the Pali and Sinhalese 
alphabets, by Nagasena, a Ceylon scholar of the eighteenth century.^ 

1 P.L.C.,286. 

Akkharavisodhanl. — A late Pali work written in Burmad 

1S5S.154. 

Akkhipuja.— A festival held by Asoka in honour of the Buddha when 
Mahakala created for him a figure of the Buddha. The festival lasted 
for seven days.^ The Mahavamsa Tika explains it by saying that the 
king fasted for seven days, standing gazing at the figure w’ith unwinking 
eyes. But even at the time of the Tika there seems to have been un- 
certainty regarding the meaning of the word.® 

i Mhv. v. 94. 2 See MT.209f. 

Akhila,— Chief woman disciple of SikM^ j the Commentary calls her 
Makhna.®-'' ■ 

^ Bu. xxi.21. ® BuA. 204; also J. i. 41. 

Agati Sutta. — Three discourses on agati and gati — here defined as 
wrong action done under the influence of desire, hate or delusion — ■ 
and its opposite, right action.’- 

1 A. ii. 18f. 


e ■ ■ [ Agada 

Agada.“-—Cakkavattij sixteen times m succession; Subaliu Tkora in a 
previous birth/ 


1 Tha!rA.i. 124. 


Agahya Sutta. — Devas ancl men delight in objects, sounds, etc., hut, 
through the instability of these, they live in sorrow.^ 

: 1 S.iv. 1261. 

1. Agarava Sutta.— On the five qualities that make a monk reljellious 
and imamenahle to discipline/ 

. hi'A.iih7;£.'' ■■■ 

2. Agarava, Sutta.— A monk who is rebellious will never lead, the 
higher life nor attain in the end to peace of mind/ 

^ A.iii. Mf. : , , 


3. Agarava Sutta.— The rebellious monk will never live according to 
the dhamma, nor thereby ultimately win insight/ 

: /.A.iii.T5f. 


Agariya Vimana.— A palace in the Tavatimsa world, occupied by a 
couple who, as humans in Bajagaha, had done many deeds of piety. 

1 Vv.-vi.;VvA. 286-7. 

Agganna Sutta. — Twenty-seventh of the Uigha Nikaya.^ It is a 
kind of Buddhist book of Genesis, dealing, among other things, with the 
evolution of the world, of man and of society. The pretensions of the 
brahmins to be the legitimate heirs of Brahma are examined and re- 
jected; righteousness is declared to be above lineage." It wa.s preached 
to Vasettha and Bharadvaja at the Pubharama. 

The larger portion of this sutta (from the beginniug of the genesis 
part to the election of the first king) is found in the M!ahava,stu.“ 

^ D. iii, 80 f. ' Dial. i.lOSf. Of- ^ludhura Sitita. 

® For a summary of the sutta see : ® i. 338-48. 

Aggadhauuggahapandita.— See Cula Dh°. 

Aggadhamma Sutta. — On the six qtialities requisite for the attainment 
of arahantship, which is the highest state {aggadhamma)} 



Aggahodhi II. ] 7 

Aggapandita. — A native of Burma and autlior of tlie Lokuppattipa- 
karana, written at Pagan in the thirteenth century.’- The Pitakatth amain 
calls the work Loklippattipakasani.® The Sasanavainsa® speaks of three 
monks by the name of Aggapandita: MahaAggapandita (evidently our 
author), DutiyaAggapandita (his saddhiviharika), and TafiyaAgga- 
pandita (his nephew), all of Arimaddanapura and all famed for their 
learning. 

’ Gv. C4, 67. 2 Socle, 16, n. 3. 3 74. 


Aggappasada Sutta. — Mentioned in the Visuddhimagga’ in reference to 
the epithet “ annttara as applicable to the Buddha, 

’ i. 207; also Sp. i, 120 and KhA. 19. is the sa-me as the Qaram SuUa. I think 
The sutta has not been traced. It has it probably rofer.s to A. ii. 34, the section 
been suggested ( Vin. i. 207, n. 2), that it on tho aggafpamda. (See Appendix.) 


Aggapithaka-pasada. — A building in the inner city of Anuradhapiira. 
It is said that when Ilanaga entered the city in splendour, after the 
festival at the Tissa-tank, his chariot was drawn by his former enemies, 
the Lamfeakannas, who were yoked to the chariot, and that the line 
thus made extended from the tank to the Aggapithaka-pasada.’- 

■ ’ MT. 646. . ..■ 


Aggapupphiya Thera. — One of the arahants. In a previous birth he 
had offered flowers, from the top of a tree, to SikM, hence the name. In a 
later birth he was a cakkavati named Amita/ 

^ Ap. i. 229, 


1. Aggahodhi. — Son of Bhayasiva, of the Moriya clan. Ho became 
the viceroy of Mahanaga.’ 

1 Cv. xU. 70, 93. 


2. Aggahodhi I. — King of Ceylon (a.d. 568-601), Mahanaga*s nephew. 
For an account of his reign sec Cv. xlii. 1-39. He is sometimes identified 
with BhayasivaA son.’- 

^ See Geiger, Gy i j transi iv 64, n. 1. 


3. Aggahodhi IX.— King of Ceylon (a.d. 601-11).. 
bodhi I. Also called Khuddaggabodhi or Khuddaraja, 

y Cv. xlii. 38 {. 
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[ AggaboiM HI. 

4. AggabodM III.— King of Ceylon ( a.d. 6*28 and 641), son ol Silameglia- 
vanna; also called SirisaoghabodM. He bad to flee from the throne 
several tiin.es4 

1 Cv.xliv. 83-144. 

5. AggabodM.— Cousin of Dathopatissa II. (a.d. 650-58), under wlioin 
lie was Yuvaraja, ruling Dakkbinadesa.^ 

1 Ov.slv.2.3. 

0. Aggabodhi.— Son of Mahatissa, claiming descent from Okkaka and 
Sanghasiva. He waa independent ruler of Roliana.^ 

; ^ 1 Cv.xlv.38-48. 

7. AggabodM IV.— King of Ceylon; also called SirisahghabodM; lie 
reigned between a.d, 626 and 641 and died of an incurable disease.^ 

1 Cv.slvi.1.38. 

8. AggabodM V. — King of Ceylon (a.d. 711-17), probably the eldest 
son of Manavamma.^ 

^ Cv. xlviii, 1 and Ivii. 25; see Geiger, Cv. trans. i. 108 n. and 105, n. 2. 

9. AggabodM VI. — King of Ceylon (a.d. 727-66), son of Kassapa, 
brother of Mahinda 1., and, at one time, ruler of Pacinadesa.^ He 
became king under the name Silamegha.^ 

^ Cv. xlviii. 32. 

2 vv. 42, 60, 61, 76, 90; see Geiger, Cv. trans. i. 114. n. 2. 

10. AggabodM VII. — King of Ceylon (a.d. 766-72), son of MaMnda I. 
He was first ruler of DakkMnadesa and, later, joint king with Agga- 
bodhi VI. He married Safigha, daughter of the latter, anrl became 
kingonhisdeath.^ V^ - 

d Cv. xlviii. 39, 60, 61, 08, 80. 

11. AggabodM.— Maternal cousin of Sangha, wife of Aggabodhi Vi'T, 
When Sangha, estranged from her husband, joined the nuns at her 
father’s suggestion, he ran away with her, but was later caught, and the 
family became reconciled.^ 

^ Cv. xlviii. 50, 60-1. 

12. AggabodM VIII.— King of Ceylon (a.d, 801-12), probably brother 

MaMnda III.^ -.A- 
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Aggalava Cetiya ] 

13. Aggabodhi IX.— King of Ceylon (a.d. 828-31), son of Dappula 11.^ 

1 Cv. xliz. 83-92. 

14. AggabodM, a minister of Sena III., and ruler of Malaya. He built 
the Magasala-parivena.^ 

* 1 Cv. liii. 36. 

Aggabodhipadhanaghara. — A building erected by Aggabodhi IV. for 
tlie use of tlie tbera Dathasiva. Several villages were made over for its 
nraintenance.^ 

^ Cv. xlvi. 11 fE. 

AggabodMparivena.— A building belonging to tbe Jetavanarama of 
Aniiradbapura and erected by Potthasata, general of Aggabodlii IV.^ 

^ Cv. xlvi. 23. 

Agga|apura. — A city where Revata went on bi.s way from Soreyya to 
Saliajati, prior to the Council of Vesali.^ 

1 Vin.ii.800. 

Aggavati Parisa Sutta. — -On the three kinds of companies ; the distin- 
guished, the discordant and the harmonious.^ 

1 A. i. 242-4. 

Aggavamsa. — Thera of Pagan. He wrote a Pali grammar, the 
Saddaniti, in 1154.^ He was tutor to King Narapatisithu of Pagan.^ 
The Gandha-Vamsa calls him a native of Jambudipa,® but his name occurs 
among the famous residents in the retired monastery of the northern 
plateau above Pagan, the cradle of Pali-Burmcse literature.* 

^ Gv. 63; )SVD, V. 1238; Sa..s. 74. j ^ Porchhammer Report, p. 2; Jardine 

® Bode, 16. Prize Essay, p. 34. 

3 p. 67. f 

Aggasavaka Vatthu.— The chronicle of Sariputta and Moggallana.* 

1 DhA.i. 83-114. 

Aggani Sutta. — The four perfections; of virtue, concentration, wisdom 
and release.^ 

1 A.ii.79; see Sis', ii. 88, n. 2. 

Aggalava Cetiya. — The chief shrine at Alavi* (hence probably the name), 
originally a pagan place of worship, bnt later converted into a Buddhist 
vihara. The Buddha stopped here on many occasions during his 
1 BnA.i.344;SAi.207. 
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wanderiags, and this was tlie scene of several Vinaya rules, e.//, against, 
monhs digging the ground® and cutting trees,® using uiifiltcred water for 
building purposes,* sleeping in the company of novices,^ giving new 
buildings in hand.® The Chabbaggiya are censured here for a vissaggiya 
oSence.’ The Vangisa wa.s|Jpreaohed there to Vahgisa, on the occasion 
of the death of his preceptor, Nigrodhakappa.® In the early years of 
Vahgisa’s novitiate he stayed at the shrine with his preceptor, and dis- 
affection arose within him twice, once because of women, the second 
time because of his tutor’s solitary habits,® and later, again, through 
pridein his own powers of improvisation Here, again, the 

Buddha utters the praises of Hatthaka Alavaka, who visits him w'ith a 
large following, whose fealty has been won (according to Hatthaha) by 
observing the four characteristics of sympathy learnt 

from the Buddha.^^ 


Many lay-women and nuns flocked there by day to hear the Buddha 
preach, but none were there when he preached in the evenings.^® It 
was here that the ManiJeay^tha Jataka was related,^® also the Brahmdatta 
Jataka,^^ and the Atthisena Jdtaka,^^ all in connection with the rules for 
building cells. See also s.v. Alavi. 


2 Viii. iy. 32. 

2 Ihid.,U. 

4 Ibid., 48. 

^ lbid.,l&. 

6 Vin.ii. 172 f. 
’ Vin.iii. 224; 
8 Sn.59 f. 


» S. i. 185-0. 

10 Ibid., 187. 

11 A. iy. 216-20. 

12 J. i. 160. 

12 J.ii. 282. 

1* J.iii. 78. 

15 Ibid., 351. 


1. Aggi Sutta. — A number of monks go to the Paribbajakarama at 
Savatthi, and have a courteous discussion with the Baribbajakas, who 
.claim that their teaching is the same as the Buddha’s. The monks are 
unable to refute their claim and seek the Buddha’s advice, lie tells 


them that the bojjhangas ioxm the distinctive feature of the Dhamraa 
and that the Paribbajakas, if questioned about them, %Yould not be 
able to answer.^ 

1 S.v. 112. 


2, Aggi Sutta.— On the seven kinds of fires.^ 

1 A.iv. 41. 

Aggika Jataka (Ho. 129).— The story of a jackal, who, when his hair 
is singed by a forest fire, pretends to be a saint of the name of Bharadvaja 
and eats 1 he rats that trust him.^ 


1 J.i.461 i'. 


Aggikkhandopama Sutta ] 
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1. Aggika-Bharadvaja. — A bralunin of Savatthi, of the Bbaradvaja 
clan. The Buddha, while on his rounds, sees him tending the fire and 
preparing oblations, and stands for alms in front of his house. The 
brahmin abuses him, calling him mimdalm and vasala. Thereupon the 
Buddha preaches to him the Vasala Sutta {or, as it is sometimes called, 
the Aggika Bharadvaja Sutta), and wins him over to the faith.^ The 
sobriquet Aggika was given to him. because ho was a tender of the sacred 
fire.® 

1 Sn.21.5. . 2 SuA.i. l74f. 

2. Aggika^-Bharadvaja.— A brahmin of Rajagaha, evidently different 
from the above, also a fire-tender. He prepares a meal for sacrifice, 
and when the Buddha, out of compassion for him, appears before his 
house for alms, he says the meal is meant only for one who has the 
“ threefold lore (the three yedas). The Buddha gives the brahmin 
another interpretation of the “ threefold lore ” ; (see Aggika Sutta below). 
The brahmin, thereupon, becomes a convert, enters the Order, and, indue 
course, attains arahantship.^ 

1 S.i. 166f.;SA.i.l79. 

3. Aggika-Bharadvaja. — The name assumed by the jackal in the 
Aggika Jdtaka (?.«.)■ 

Aggika-Bharadvaja Sutta. — Another name for the Vasala Sutta. 

Aggika Sutta.-— Preached by the Buddha to Aggika-Bharadvaja (2). 
The brahmin exalts the knowledge of the three Vedast The Buddha 
tells him that a mere babbling of Vedic runes does not make a brahmin 
of a man who is defiled witliiii and isAeceitfuL He should have a know- 
ledge of former lives, of other worlds and of the higher lore (abhinna) 
that gives cessation of birth. Aggika-Bharadvaja offers the Buddha 
the prepared meal as a fee for his teaching, but the Buddha rejects it 
because “ the Buddhas do not accept wages."’ The brahmin should, if 
he so desire, extend Ms hospitality to him for his holiness, and not for 
his ability to chant verses.^ 

1 S.i. 166-7. 

Aggikkhandopama Sutta. — Preached by the Buddha while touring in 
Kosala with a large concourse of monks, the sight of a blazing fire being 
made the occasion for the discourse. It were better for a man to seek 
shelter in, embrace and lie down upon the raging flames than to live 
in the guise of a monk and accept the alms of the faithful while being 
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guilty of evil conduct.^ Itis said tliat while tB.e sutta was being preached 
sixty monks vomited hot blood, sixty left the Order in diffidence 
and sixty others became arahants.® The Commentary adds that the 
Buddha foresaw this result, and that later many of the monks, hearing 
of the discourse and fearing dire consequences for themselves, returned 
to the lay “life in such large numbers that the Order became rapidly 
depleted. 

It was to counteract this result that the CfilaeeharasafigMts Sutta 
was preached.® This sutta is mentioned as an example of a sermon 
based on some immediate experience, in this case, a fire.^ It was preached 
by Mahinda in Ceylon, in the Nandana pleasaunce, on the day the 
MaMmeghavana was gifted to the Sangha®; and also by Yoaaka Dham- 
marakhita, in Aparantaka.® 

The vomiting of hot blood, mentioned here, is made the subject of 
a dilemma in the Milinda.b 

lA.iv. 128f. i 6 Mhv. XV. 170; Mbv. m. 

^lhid„lZ5, ’ I 6 Mhv. xii.34;Mbv. 114. 

s AA. i. 38“40. ! p. 164. 

MA.i. 14;also AA.i.32,267. I 

1. Aggidatta. — Chaplain to the King of Kosala, first to Mahakosala, 
and then to his son Pasenadi. Later he renounced the world and, with a 
large band of followers, wandered about Ahga, Magadha and Kururattha, 
teaching a cult of nature-worship. The Buddha, seeing his uimvissayaf 
sent Moggallana to convert him. Moggallana went to Aggidatta’s 
hermitage, hut being refused shelter there, vanquished, by a display of 
ic?(i!fe'-power, a nagaraja, AMechatta, who lived in the neighliourliood, 
and occupied the naga’s abode. Wkiic Aggidatta and iiis follower.^ 
stand awestruck at this event, the Buddha appears, and realising that 
the Buddha is even greater than Moggallana, they pay homage to him- 
The Buddha preaches to them on the error of their ways. At tlie end of 
the discourse they become arahants.^ 

1 DhA. iii. 241-7. 

2. Aggidatta— A brahmin of Benares and father oE the Bodhisatta, 
when the latter was born as Somadatta. The old man lived by ploughing, 
and one of his oxen having died, he decided, on the advice of his son, to 
ask the king for an ox. Somadatta, with great patience, trained him in 
all the formalities to he gone through in an appearance at court, but at 
the crucial moment when Aggidatta was making his petition to the king, 
he used the word “ take ” where he meant to use “ give.’' Somadatta’s 
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Aggi-Bhagava ] 

presence of mind saved the sitnation.i'- In tlie Jdtalca the 

name Aggidatta does not appear. In the present age he was the thera 

Laludayl. 

1 DhA.iii. 124.6. ^ 

3. Aggidatta.— -A brahmin of Khemavati, father of the Buddha 
Kakusaadha. His wife was named Visakha.^ 

^ D. ii. 7; Bv. xxiii. 14; J* i. 42i 

4. Aggidatta.^ — See Giahvaratlriya. 

1. Aggideva.— lifth son of DevagabbM and Upsagara/ and one of the 
ten brothers who were famed as the Andhavenhudasaputta. 

1 J- iv. 81 f PvA. 93 and 111. 

2. Aggideva.— See Aggibhagaya, : 

3. Aggideva. — A cakkavatti who lived eleven kalpas ago; a previous 
birth of Papanivariya Thera.^ 

A,' Ap.i.-213.: ' 

Agginlhbapaka {v.l. Agginibbapana), a cakkavatti of eighty-six kalpas 
ago ; a previous birth of Manava Thera/ also called (in the Apadana®) 
Sammukbatbavika. 

1 ThagA. i. 162 f. 2 i. i5S-9. 

Aggibrabma.-— Nephew of Asoka and husband of Sanghamitta. He 
entered the Order on the same day as Tissakamara, Asoka’s brother.^ 

1 Mliv. V. 169; Sp. i. 51; Mbv. 102. 

Aggi-Bbagava. — A deity (probably identical with the Yedic Agni), 
worship of whom brought, as reward, birth in the Brahma-world. On 
the day a son is born, a fire {jatagyi) is kindled; when the son comes of age 
and wishes to renounce household life, this fire is taken to the forest and 
homage is paid to Aggi-Bhagava.^ 

In the Nanguttha JdiaJca^ the Bodhisatta, having received an ox as 
a gift, wishes to ofier the flesh to Aggi-Bhagava, but thinking that the 
deity will not relish a saltless meal, he goes away in search of salt. He 
returns to find that the ox has been eaten by hunters, only the tail, one 
leg and the skin being left. “If thou, Aggi-Bhagava, hast not the 
power to look after thine own, how canst thou guard me So saying, 
^ J. i.285, ® Hid., 494-0. . . 
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lie quenelles tlie lire witli water and becomes an aiicborite. In the verses 
of this context Aggi is addressed as Jataveda. 

In the Santham Jatahx? too, the Bodhisatta is a votary of the deity. 
Once when he makes an offering of milk mixed with ghee the flames 
blaze forth and burn his lint, and thereupon he loses faith. In thi.s story 
Aggi-Bhagava seems to be identified with Maha Brahma,* 

In the exegesis to the Bliimdada Jatahi^^ the deity i.s .spoken of as 
Aggideva, and mention is made of an enquiry made of learned brahmins 
by a king, Mnlaiinda, as to the way to heaven. In answer ho is told that 
Aggideva is the brahmanadevata jiar excclknce, and that he should be 
ofiered fresh ghee. See also Jataveda. 

3 J. ii. 43'."). ^ Scea]soK.S.i. 209,n. 4. s j_ yp 202 , 

Aggimala {v.l. Aggimali), — A mythological sea which stands like a 
blazing boulire and is filled with gold.* It is one of the seas crossed by 
the merchants mentioned in the Suppdraka Jdtaka. 

1 J.iv. 139-40. 

Aggimitta. — One of the nuns who accompanied Sanghamitta to Ceylon.* 
4 Dpv. XV. 78; xviii. 11. 

Aggimukha. — A species of snake; bodies liittea by them grow hot.* 

^ BhsA. 300; Vsiu. 308. 

Aggivacchagotta Sutta {v.L Aggivaceha Sutta). — Preached at Jetavana 
to the wanderer Vaeehagotta on the danger and futility of theorising 
about the world, life, etc.* The sutta is evidently so called because the 
simile of a fire is used. A blazing fire is visible, Init, once extingiiisbed, 
none can say whither it has disappeared. 

1 M.i,483f£. 


Aggivadpamanaka.—A tank made by King Vasabha of Ceylon* {v.L 
AbM°). 

^ Mliv. XXXV. 95. 


Aggivessa.— One of the guards of King Eleyya.* Is this a gotta name ? 
(See below.) 

* A.ii.181. 


Aggivessana —Probably the name of a brahmin clan, the Agnivesya- 
yanas, and the Ksatriyas who -were so styled, took the name from their 
brahmin purohitas.* The name is used by the Buddha in addressing 
^ Further Dialogues, i. 162 n. 
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Saceaka Niganthaputta/ and also Dighanakka Paribbajaka.® In tke 
Bantdbhumi Suttd^ tke novice Aeiravata is tfius addressed by Prince 
Jayasena, wbo visits Mra, and also by tke Buddba. 

229 f.V237 f. : ^ Ihid„ m i. M¥.iii.l28f. 

Aggisama.— Tbe tbera Puppliatliupiya was born sixteen times in 
succession as cakkavatti and ruled under this name.^ 

iAp,.i.l56.. 

Aggisama.— See Abhisama. 

Aggisikba.— The name borne by the thera Gatasannaka when in 
previous births he was cakkavatti three times in succession.^ 

1 Ap.i. 127. 

Aggismim Sutta.— The five evil qualities of fire,^ 

1 A. iii. 256. 

Aghamula Sutta.—On the root of pain.^ 

^ S. iii. 32. 

Afikura.-~Tenth son of Devagabbha and Upsagarap and one of the 
Andhakavenhudasaputta {q.v.). Ankara gave his share of the kingdom, 
won by the dasaputta, to his sister Anjana, and started in trade.^ 
The Petavatthu” contains an account of Ankara's later career. Once 
he took a caravan of a thousand carts from Dvaravati to Kamboja, led 
by himself and a brahmin colleague. On the way their water supply 
fails, but they are befriended by a yakkha of great power, who, in his 
previous life, had been one of Ankara's trusted and loyal servants. 
Annoyed by the suggestion of the brahmin that instead of proceeding 
to Kamboja they should entice the yakkha back with them to Dvaravati, 
the yakkha appears before them in person, and in answer to Ankara's 
questions, tells him that he had been a tailor in Bheruva, where lived 
the generous Asayha. When suppliants came in search of Asayha’s 
house, the tailor showed them the way. Impressed by the story, Ankara 
returns forthwith to Dvaravati, and spends the rest of his life, 60,000 
years,® in acts of unparalleled munificence.'* He is reborn in Tavatimsa. 

In the assembly of the devas who gather to listen to the Buddha's 
preaching of the Abhidhamma, Ankura occupies a place in the back row,® 

1 j, iv. 81 f, to supply food in Ills alms-halls and 60,000 

® Pt. 23 if.; PvA. Ill if. youths to out firewood. 

3 10,0008aysDhA.(Zocw/»-a);Sp.i.246. ® 12 leagues away (DhA, iii. 219); 

4 There were as many as 3,000 cooks 10 leagues away (Pv. 28, v. 65.) 
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while Indaka, who had given but one spoonful of rice to Aniiruddha TJjera, 
sits quite close to the Buddha. The Buddha notices this and remarks 
that Indaka had been lucky in finding a worthy donee; the recipients 
of Ankura’s gifts had not been distinguished for their holiness. Gifts 
should, therefore, he given discriininately. At the end of this discourse 
Ankura becomes a sotapanna.*’’ 

® DliA. iii. 222; iv. 82. See also Luders, kPMO. 58, <00. 

Ankura Vatthu. — The story of Ankurad 
A 1 DhA.xv. 80-2.' 

AfikurapetaVatthu.— See Afikura. According to MA. (i. 225) and i) A. 
(i. 178), in this story the word brahmacariya is u.sed to mean ueyyivacfa 
(service). 

Afikolaka Thera. — An arahant. In a previous birth he had ofi’ered 
an ankola-flower to Siddatha Buddha. Once, thirty-six kaJpas ago, 
he was a cakkavatti named Devagajjita.^ 

^ Ap. i. 199. 

Ankolaka-pupphiya Thera.— An arahant. In a previous birth he liad 
made an ofieriug of an ankola-flower to the Buddha Paduma.^ In the 
ThagA.® the Apadana verses are attributed to the thera Aflupama, with 
whom he is probably to be identified. 

1 Ap.i. 287. 2 p 335.0. 


1. Anga. (See also Afiga.)— One of the stock list of the sixt ecu 


Powers or Great Counixies ^Mahajahapada), mentioned in the Pitakas,^ 
It was to the east of Magadha, from which it was separated by the. River 
Campa, and had as its capital city Campa, near the modern Bhagal]jur.^ 
Other cities mentioned are Bhaddiya® and Assapiira."* 


The country is generally referred to by the name of its people, the 
Anga, though occasionally® the name Angarattha is used. In tlio 
Buddha'S time it was subject to Magadha,® whose king BimMsara was, 


0. A. 1. 213; iv. 252,256, 260. The 
couiitrics mentioned arc Ahga, Magadha, 
Kasi.Kosala, Vajji, MalM, Cetl, Vamsa, 
Kuxu, Paiicala, Maccha, Surasena, Assaka, 
Avaiiti, Gandhara, and Kamboja. Other 
similar lists occur elsewhere, e.jr. D, ii, 
200 (where ten countries are mentioned); 


.see also Mtu. i. 34 and i. 198; and La]. 
24- (22), 

. 2 Cunningham, pp. 546-7. 

3 DA. i. 279; DhA. i. 384. 

^ M. i. 271. 

3 li.g., DhA.i. 384. 

*’ ThagA. i. 548, 


we are told, held in esteem also by the people of Ahga,'^ and the people 
of the two countries evidently used to pay frequent visits to each other.® 

We never hear of its having regained its former independence, and 
traditions of wa.r between the two countries are mentioned.® 

In the Buddha’s time the Angaraja was just a wealthy nobleman, and 
he is mentioned merely as having granted a pension to a brahmin.^® 

The people of Ahga and Magadha are generally mentioned together, 
so we may gather that by the Buddha’s time they had become one 
people. They provide Uruvela-Kassapa with offerings for his great 
.sacrifice. It was their custom to offer an annual sacrifice to Maha- 
Brahma in the hope of gaining reward a hundred thousand fold. On 
one occasion Sakka appears in person and goes with them to the Buddha 
so that they may not waste their energies in futile sacrifices.^® 

Beveral discourses were preached in the Ahga country, among them 
being the Soyiadartda tSutta and the two Assapura Suttas (Maha° and Cilla°). 

The MaJidgovinda Sutia seems to indicate that once, in the past, 
Dhatarattha was king of Ahga. But this, perhaps, refers to another 
country.^® Sona Kolivisa, before he entered the Order, w^as a squire 
ipaddhagu) oi AiigaA^ 

’ MA. i. 3{)4. 8 J. ii. 211. 12 SA. i. 269-70. 

» A’.y., J. iv. 434;J. V. 316; J. vi.271. ; “ Dial. ii. 270 n,; see also The 

“M.ii.l63. i. 8, y, 17, 25. 

Vin. i. 27. i Thag. v. 632. 

2. Ahga.--Kiiig. ( .'bief lay supporter of Sumana Buddha^ ; the Buddha- 
vain.sa mentions Varuna and Sarana as Sumana’s aggiipaUhdka aiul 
Udena as upalthdka. 

iBuA.130. 

3. Ahga. — A king of Benares on whose feet hair grew. He inquired 
of the brahmins the way to heaven, and was told to retire to the forest 
and tend the sacred fire. He went to Hiniava with many cows and 
women and did as ho wars coun.selled. The milk and ghee left over from 
his sacrifices were thrown away, and from them arose many minor 
rivers, the Ganges itself, and even the sea. 

Later he became Indra’s comjjanion.®- 

ij. vi.203. 

4. Ahga. — King of the Ahga country, between \vhom and King 
Magadha there was constant war, with varying fortunes. In the end, 
Magadha, with the help of the Naga king Campeyya, seized Aiiga and 
slew him.^ 
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5, A6ga,— One of tlie Pacoeka Buddhas mentioned in tiie list in the 
Apadana Commentary.^ 

'■ i ApA.i. 107. 

1. Anga Sutta,— -The five powers of woman: beauty, wealth, kin, sons 
and virtue.^ 

. . A -S. h\ 20, 

2. Anga Siltta.— Systematic attention as potent factor fur the seven 

limbs of wisdom (bo|jhafiga}.^ ■ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

A-;, vs. V. 101. , 

3. Afiiga Sutta.— Friendship with the yirtuons as j)otcnt factor for the 
bojjkanqas.^ 

S- v.''102,„ ■ ■ ' ■ ■ . .. , 

i. Anga Sutta. — The four limbs of sotapatti: consorting with the 
good, hearing the good dhanima, mindful attention and practice ac- 
cording to the dhamma.^ 

^ y. V. 404 . 

Afigagama. — A tank built by Parakkamabahu 

^ Cv. ixxix. 37,.. . 

Angaka. — Given as an example of a name, Ahgaka-manavo.* 

iDA.i.SC. 


Afiga^ika-Bharadvaja. — Son of a very rich brahmin in XJkkattha, near 
the Himalaya. Having learnt all the arts and sciences, he loft the 
world and practised penance for the purpo.se of obtaining immortality. 
He met the Buddha in the course of his wanderings and, having entered 
the Order, in due course acquired sixfold abhifina. 

Later he lived in a forest near the village of Kundiya of the Kurus, 
and the verses ascribed to, him in the Thcragatha^ were spoken at 
Hggarama, near by, to some brahmin acquaintances who had come from 
Uttarapatha. 

In a previous birth he had met Sikhi Buddha and paid homage to him. 

1 vv. 219-21 ; ThagA. i. 339-41. 

Afigati. — ^King of Videha ; he ruled at Mithila. His chief queen bore 
him a daughter Ruja, all his other 16,000 wives being barren. 

His ministers were Vijaya, Sunama and Alata. 
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He questions an ascetic, Guna, as to the various moral duties, and 
following liis advice, devotes himself solely to pleasure. Kuja, however, 
is virtuous and tries to deliver him from his heretical beliefs, but it is 
not till the Bodliisatta— who had been born as the MahaBrahma Narada 
— comes down to earth in the guise of an ascetic, and frightens the king 
with descriptions of the various hells, that Ahgati is convinced of the 
error of his ways. 

He was a former incarnation of Uruvela Kassapa.^ 
h! A J.ri. 220-55. 


Anganakola. — A village in South Ceylon, the residence of Ambapasana- 
vasi»Cittagutta.^ 

■ ■■■ hMT."S52.' .. 

Anganasalaka. — A village given by Aggabodhi II. to the Abhaya- 
(giri»)viliara.^ 

Ahgamii. — A place in Ceylon identified with the modern Ambagamuva.^ 
The Senapati Deva once encamped there.^ 

^ C4ciger Cv. trans. i. 298, m 3. ? Cv, Ixx. 130. 

Angaraja. — The chieftain of Aiiga in the Buddha's time. See Anga. 

Anga, — Chieftains of Anga, so called, according to the Digha Nikaya 
Commentary,^ because of the beauty of their limbs. Their name was 
customarily {rulhi-msena) used to denote their country. 

1 i.279.. 

1. Angani Sutta. — The five qualities of exertion {padhdna)} 

1 A.iii. 6D. 


2. Aligani Sutta. — On the five qualities which a monk should have 
and the five which he should discard to complete his duties in the 
religion and attain its highest eminence.^ 


1 A. V. 16-17. 


Afigarapabbata. — A blazing mountain of white hot coal, one of the 
tortures of the Mahaniraya.^ 


1 Kvu. 697. 


Angika Sutta. — On the development of the fivefold Ariyan Samadlii.^ 


1 A. iii. 25-9. 
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1. Angirasa {v2. Angirasa), — A name ai^plied to the Bnddiia several 
times in the PitakasA In the Commentaries three etymologies are 
given: Bnddhaghosa says that “it means emitting rays of various hues 
from the body,” and that the word is therefore applicable to all Buddhas 
alike A Dhammapala adds that it signifies being possessed of attain- 
ments such as virtue, and also that according to some, Angirasa' was a 
personal name given by the Buddha’s father in addition to Siddhatha.'^ 
It is, however, well-known that, according to Vedic tradition, the 
Grautamas belong to the Angirasa tribe'’’; the word, as applied to the 
Buddha, therefore, is probably a patronymic, in which case we have 
another example of a Ksatriya tribe laying claim to a brahmin gotra/‘ 

^ (iJ.g., Vin i, 2o; D. iii. 1!J0; S. i, that in AA. i. 381 Siddatha is referml 
iy6j A. iii. 239; Thag. v. 536; J. i. ; to as Angirasa Kumara. 

116. i Hee I'edtc /wde-r .s'.ji. Gotama. 

^ DA. iii. 963. ® See Thomas; Life and Le/jend of tin 

® ThagA. i. 503. It is worth noting Blmddha,^. 22-3. 

2. Afligirasa. — Another name {d'%fm6'a gakapati) for Asayhad 

^ Pv. p. 25, vv. 23 and 27 11.; also PvA. 124. 

3. Afigirasa. — One of the ten ancient seers who conducted great 
sacrifices and were versed in Vedic lore.’ The same ten arc also men- 
tioned as being composers and reciters of the Vedas.” 

^ The others being Atthaka, Vamaka, Bhagu. The list occurs iu several places, 
Vamadeva, Vessainitta, Vaniataggi, e.g. Vin i, 245; A. iii. 224 ; 51. ii, 169, 2U0. 
Bharadvaja, Vasettha, Kassapa and ^ D. i.238. 


4. Afigirasa. — A celebrated physician.’ Ehys Davids sugge.sts that 
the connection of the name Angirasa with the ]jhysician is due to the. 
charms against disease to be found in the Atharva Veda.” 

^ Mil. 272. - Mil. trails, ii. 109. n. 3. 


5. Angirasa. — A king, mentioned among the descendauls of Mafaasam- 
mafa.’ 


^ Mhv.ii. 4; and Upv.iii, 6. 


6. Afigirasa. — An ascetic. The name occurs in a list of eleven ascetic.s 
who, because of their holy lives, passed the Peta world and were born 
in Brahma’s heaven.’ 

’ J. vi. 99. For the others see Akitti. 


7. Angirasa. — An ascetic, Angirasa Gotama^ who was killed by the 
thousand-armed Ajjuna. The ascetic disturbed the animals when 
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Ajjima was waiting to liimt, and tlie Mng, in anger, sliot at Mm witli a 
poisoned arrowA TMs Angirasa is probably to be identified witb 
one of the foregoing. 

^ J. V. 135, 144 and 145; DA. i. 266. 


Afigirasi.— A term of afiection (Radiant One) used by Pancasikha in 
addressing Siiriyavaeeasa.^ 

Tbe Commentary^ explains that sbe was so called because her limbs 
BhonQ {aiige rasmiyo assati Anglrasl.) 


1 D.ii.265. 


2 DA. iii. 701. 


AAguttara Nikaya.~Tbe fourtb division of the Sutta Pitaka, consisting 
of eleven nipatas (sections) and 9,557 suttas.^ The suttas are arranged 
in numbered lists, probably as aids to memory. Thus we find set out 
in order first the units, then the pairs, the trios etc., up to groups of 
eleven. This method of arrangement has evidently influenced the 
subject matter as well, for we seldom see any reasoned arguments. The 
lists are often curtly given and curtly explained.® 

At the first Council Anumddlia was asked to be the custodian of this 
Nikaya of 120 bhanavaras and to read it to his pupils.® 

When the Buddha’s religion fades away, the first portion of the 
Sutta Pitaka to disappear will be the Anguttara Nikaya from the eleventh 
section to the first, and in that order.* 

It was also sometimes called Ekuttara.® The Anguttara Nikaya 
quotes the Parayana, which is evidence of its late compilation,® 

The Commentary to the Anguttara Nikaya is called Manorathapuranl. 

that the Ekottaragama Sutra of the 
Chinese is unlike the Anguttara Nilcaya 
(A. i. introd. ix., n. 4). 

® i. 133 and 134; ii, 46. For other 
quotations in and from the Anguttara 


» A. v.36I;DA.i. 23; Gy. 66. 

® See also Hardy’s remarks, A. v. 
introd. p.vii. 

*> DA. i. 15;Mbv. 94. 

* MA. 881. 

® Mil. 392. It is worthy of note 


Nikaya see A. t., introd. p. ix, , nn. 3and 4. 


guttaratthakatha. — Quoted in the exegesis to the Jataka. 

ij.i.131. 


Anguttara-tika. — By Candagomi, evidently an author of Ceylon.* 

1 Svd. V. 1201. 


Ahguttaranavatika.- 
Vinaya-tika {([-v.)} 


-By Sariputta, author also of Saratthadipani- 


1 Gv. 71. 
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I AngttttaTlipa 

AAgllttarapa.— -A ooimtry nortb. of the river Mahi, evidently a part of 
Ahga on the other side of that river {Anga eva so jana-pado ; Oaiigdya 
[MalidifiaMcfangdya] pmia yd ut-kir&m dgw, tasam (wulurattd lltardpciti 
vuceati)} 

It was here, in the village Apaaa, that the Buddha was staying when 
the JaPaKeiiiya came to see him; here also was preached the Sela Siittar 
Brom Bhaddiya (in Ahga),® the Buddha went to Ahguttarapa and thence 
:to ' ApanaA' , ■ 

The country was probably rich because we find as many as 1,250 monks 
accompanying the Buddha on his tour/’ V ^ 

Other suttas preached here are the Fn|fl%a,® and the LatutikoinmaJ 

Apana seems to have been the chief township, because it is always 
mentioned in connection with Ahguttarapa. 

> DhA, i. 384.: ' . j . / « M. i. 359. 

| ; 7/fea.,447. 

AfigBlimala (Afignlimalaka). — A robber who was converted by the 
Buddha in the twentieth year of his ministry, and who, later, became an 
arahant.^ He was the son of the Inahrain Bhaggava, chaplain to the 
king of Kosala, his mother being Mantani. He was born under the 
thieves’ constellation, and on the niglit of his birth all the armour in the 
town shone, including that belonging to the king. Because this omen 
did no harm to anyone the babe was named Ahimsaka/ 

At Takkasila he became a favourite at the teacher’s house, but his 
jealous fellow-students poisoned his teacher’s mind, and the latter, 
bent on his destruction, asked as his honorarium a thousand human 
right-hand fingers. Thereupon Ahiinsaka waylaid travellers in the 
Jalini forest in Kosala and killed them, taking* a finger from each. 
The finger-bones thus obtained he made into a garland to hang round 
his neck, hence the name Angiilimala, 

As a result of his deeds whole villages were deserted, and the king 
ordered a detaohinent of men to seize the bandit, whose name nobody 
knew. But Angulimala’s mother, guessing the truth, started off to 
warn him. By now he lacked but one finger to complete Ids thousand, 
and seeing his mother coming he determined to kill her. But the 
Buddha, seeing his upanissaya, went himself to the wood, travelling 
thirty yojanas,® and intercepted Angulimala on his way to slay his 

J His story appears both in the Maj- j a The Thag. Gy. says he -was fir.st called 
jbima Cy., 743 if., and in the Thag. i Hirasaka and then Ahimsaka. See also 
Cy,, ii, 57 ff. The two accounts diJSer | P.i. oj the, Brethren, 323, n. 3. 
in certain details; I have summarised i ® DA, i. 240; J.iv. 180. 
the two versions. 
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mother, AhgulimSla was converted by the Buddha’s power and re- 
ceived the “ ehi hMhhJiu fahhajjd while the populace were yelling at 
the Hug’s palace for the robber’s life. Later, the Buddha presented 
him before King Pasenadl when the latter came to Jetavana, and 
Pasenadi, filled with wonder, offered to provide the monk with all 
requisites. Angulimala, however, had taken on the dhutangas and 
refused the king’s offer. 

When he entered Savatthi for alms, he was attacked by the mob, but 
on the admonition of the Buddha, endured their wrath as penance for his 
former misdeeds. 

According to the Dhammapadatthakatha® he appears to have died 
soon after he joined the Order. 

There is a story of how he eased a woman’s labour pains by an act of truth . 
The words he iised in this saccahiriyd {yato aliam sahhannutahuddhassa 
ariyassa ariydya jdtiyd jdto) have come to be regarded as a 'paritta to 
ward off all dangers and constitute the Afigulimala Paritta. The water 
that washed the stone on which he sat in the woman s house came to 
be regarded as a panacea,® 

In the Angulimala Sutta he is addressed by Pasenadi as Gagga Manta- 
nlputta, his father being a Gagga, ^ The story is evidently a popular 
one and occurs also in the Avadana Sataka (No, 27). 

At the Kosala king’s Asadisaddna, an untamed elephant, none other 
being available, was used to bear the parasol over Angulimala. The 
elephant remained perfectly still— such was Angulimala s power.’ 

The conversion of Angulimala is often referred to as a most compas- 
sionate and wonderful act of the Buddha’s, e.r?. in the Sutasoma JdtaTca,^ 
which was preached concerning him. The story of Angulimala is 
quoted as that of a man in whose case a beneficent kamma arose ^-iid 

destroyed former evil kamma.® -li. 

It was on his account that the rule not to ordain a captured robber 

was enacted.^® oan -ff 

For his identification with Kalmasapada see 1909, pp. 240 ft. 

« Thag. 868-70. ^ J.Y. 4S6 f.; see also J. iv, 180; SnA. 

'■> iii. 169. ii. 440; DhA. i. 124. 

8 M. ii. 103-4; MA. 747 f. 8 AA.i. 369. 

" DhA, iii. 185; also DA, ii. 654. ^8 Vin. i. 74. 

Angulimala Paritta. — See above ; referred to also in the Milindapanha 
(p. 151) in a list of Parittas. 

Angulimala-pitaka. — Given in a list of heretical works.^ 

1 SA.ii.l50; Sp.iv.742. 
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Angwlimala Sutta.—Contaiiis the story of the bandith conversion 
and the bliss of his deliverance,^ 

Aearin Sutta.— The Buddha, as he walked about, sought the satisfac- 
tion, the misery and the escape that come from the earth element. He 
found these and divscovered that they exist al.so in the other three 
elements.-’’ 

1 S.ii. 171. 

1. Aeala. — Thera. One of the eminent monks present at the founda- 
tion of the Maha Thupa/ 

1 MT. 526. 

2. Aeala, — Assistant to the architect of the Maha Thupad 

1 MT. 535. 

Aeala Cetiya. — The name given to the spot at the entrance to Sahkassa, 
where the Buddha first placed his right foot on his descent from Tiiva- 
tirnsa.^ 

^ DhA.iii. 227 (but see Appendix). 

Aeintita Sutta. — The four unthinkables : the Buddhas, their musings, 
world-speculation and the point of action.^ 

1 A.ii.80. 

Aeiravata. — A novice who had a conversation with Prince Jayasena 
on the life of the bhikkhu. Aeiravata repeats this conversation to the 
Buddha who thcreujjon preaches the Dantahhunii The novice is 

throughout addressed as Aggivessana. 

1 M.iii. 12811, 

1. Aeiravati. — A river, the modern Eapti in Oudh; one of the Panea- 
mahanadi,^ the five groat rivers flowing from the Himalaya eastwards 
{'paevnaninna^) into the sea. During the hot season it ran dry, leaving 
a bed of sand.® It flowed through Kosala, and at Savatthi an udumbara 
grove grew on its banks; it could be seen from the terrace of Pa- 
senadi’s palace.'^ To the south of it was Manasakata, and on its southern 
bank was a mango grove where the Buddha sometimes resided.® The 

1 Vin. ii. 237. 4 yin. iv. 111-12; SnA. i. IS). 

2 S. V. 39, etc. B j) 235-0. 

3 A.iv. 101. 
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Tevijja Salta was preaclied liere, and tlie Aciravati is used in a simile 
to prove tlie futility of sacrifices and prayers: it is of no use standing on 
one bank of the river and calling to the other bank to come over. 

In the river were many bathing places, in some of which courtesans 
bathed naked ; the bhikkhunis did likewise until a rule was passed pro- 
hibiting it.® The Chabbaggiya nuns, however, continued to do so even 
afterwards.’’ 

The river was crossed in rafts®; it sometimes became so full* that 
disastrous floods occurred, in one of which Vidudabha and his army 
were swept into the sea.^* 

In sheltered spots monks and brahmins used to bathe, and once 
Sarlputta himself bathed there.^® The Sattarasa-vaggiya monks fre- 
quented the river for water-sports.^* 

Once the Buddha was told that the Pafieavaggiya monks were in the 
habit of seizing the cows that crossed the river. 

The elder Sivali stopped on the banks of the Aciravati while on his 
way to the Himalaya with five hundred monks.^® In the time of 
Kassapa Buddha the river flowed round Savatthi and, at the eastern 
fort, flowed into a wide and deep lake on which separate bathing places 
were made for the king, the people, the Buddha and the Order respec- 
tively.^® 

The people on the banks were in the habit of casting nets for fish.^' 
Near the river was Dandakappa, a Kosalan village, and while staying 
there Ananda bathed in the river with many other monks.“ 

Two occasions are mentioned on which monks hit in the eye swans 
flying over the river.^® It was here that Patacara’s child was drowned.*® 

Kapila was born here as a golden fish as a result of his evil deeds.*’- In 
the Avadana Sataka** the name is given as Ajiravati, and according to 
I Tsing (p. 166) means the river of the Aji (dragon). 


« Vini. 293; iv. 27S. 

' Vin. IT. 269- f, 

® Vin. iii. 63. 

8 D. i. 244-5; H. iii. 117; J. iv. 167. 
DhA. i. 360. 

Vin. iv. 161. 

12 AA. i. 315. 

13 Vin.iv. II M2. 

11 Vin. i. 191. 


16 AA. i. 139. 

16 MA. i. 371. 
w UdA. 366. 

18 A. iii. 402, 

18 J. i. 418 andii. 366. See also DhA. 
iv. 5 and 8 f . 

20 DhA. ii. 264. 

21 Ibid., XV. 41; see also Kapila S, 

22 i, 63; alsoii. 60. 


2. Aciravati. — A canal which ran westwards from the Mabavaluka- 
gafigi. in Ceylon; from it flowed four other canals eastwards: the Sata- 
ruddha, Nibbinda, Dhavala and Sida.^ 

1 (Jv, Ixxix. 61-3. 
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1. Acela-Kassapa. — A naked ascetic. He visited the Buddha at 
Ujunfia in the Kanna-katthala deer-park and asked him if it were true 
that he disparaged all penance and reviled ascetics. Their conversation 
is recorded in the Kassapa-Slhamda Suttad After the usual four 
months' probation, he joined the Order and in due course became an 
arahant.^ In the Majjhima Nikaya® we are told that he was an old 
friend of Bakkula Thera, and that after a conversation with him obtained 
his ordination (under him). 

See also Acela-Kassapa (3). 

^ Ibid. , Vn but according to DA. (i. 363) he wa.s ordained fort&wth. 

* 124 ff.; also AA. i. 171. 

2. Acela-Kassapa. — An old family friend of Cittagapahatl. Having 
been for thirty years a paribbajaka, he admits to Citta that he had 
thereby obtained no particular excellence of knowledge. Citta tells 
him of his own attainments and Kassapa expresses a desire to enter 
the Order. He is duly ordained, and shortly afterwards becomes an 
arahant,^ 

1 S. iv. 300 ff. 

3. Acela-Kassapa.— The Kassapa mentioned in the Aceh Suita, ^ prob- 
ably to be identified with Acela-Kassapa (1), though the stories of their 
conversions are difierent. 

1 S.ii. 18i,; seeal8oSA.ii.26f. 

L Acela Sutta.— Contains a series of questions asked of the Buddha by 
a paribbajaka named Acela-Kassapa, probably Acela-Kassapa (3).^ 
i S.ii.18f. (See Appendix.) 

2. Aeela Sutta. — Contains the ntory of the conversion of Acela- 
Kassapa (2). 

Acelaka Vagga.— Fifth of the Pacittiya of the Vinaya Pitaka.^ 
iYin.iii.l95ff.;«6?'d.,v. 19-21. 

Aceaya (akodhana) Sutta.— Speaks of two kinds of fools—the one 
who does not see his offence as such, and the other who does not accept 
a right ruling.^ 

i S.i.239. 

Accayika Sutta. — The urgent duties of a farmer and of a nionk.i 

i A. i. 239-40. 


Aecutafieva]^^^^^^ ^ ^ 

Aeeima.— King. One of tlie descendants of Mahasammatad He 
had twenty-eigit sons and grandsons, of immeasurably long life, wlio 
reigned in Kusavatij Rajagalia and Mithila. 

^ Dpv.iii.8; Mtu.ii. 5ff.; see also Mt'a.i. 348. MT.126V 

Aeeimukhi.— A naga princess, daughter of Dhatarattha, the naga king. 
She was half-sister to the Bodhisatta Bhiiridatta and helped his brother 
Sudassaaa to rescue the Bodhisatta from the clutches of the snake- 
charmer Alambaaa. She could shoot flames from her mouth and spit 
the deadliest poison. The story is related in the BJiuridatta Jataha^ ^ 

In the present age she was the bkikkhuni tJppalavanna® {v.l. Aeei- 

1. Aeeuta.— A treasurer who, in Kakusandha’s time, built a sahgha- 
rama of golden bricks on the spot where, later, Anathapinpka built the 
Jetavanaramad He was the chief lay disciple of Kakusandha and was 
a Mahasala-setthi.^ 


1 J.i. 94; ApA.i.82. 


2 DA. ii. 424; see also Bv. xxiii. ! 


2. Aeeuta.— A Pacceka Buddha, mentioned in a list of Pacceka 

Buddhas.^ . . , 

iM. iii. 70; ApA. 1.106-7. - 

3. Aeeuta.— A hermit, black-toothed and with matted hair, who lived 
in the Vahka forest near Vadkagiri, He directed Jujaka to Vessantara’s 
dwelling in the forest.^ He was a previous incarnation of Sariputta. 

ij.vi.532. ^ Ibid.,o9S. 

Aeeutagaraabyamaka.— One of the Pacceka Buddhas in a nominal 

*1*113+* ■ ■■ 

^ ^ iM.iii.70. ApA.i.l07. 

Accutagaml— One of Vijaya’s companionB in colonising Ceylon. He 

founded a settlement at UJjeni.^ Tte MaMvainsa* mentions tlie found- 

ing of TJjjeni, but does not give Accutagami’s name. 

, . oh Qfj ® VU.46. 

1 Dpv. IX. 32, 36. 

Aceutadeva.-A class of devas mentioned among tbose assembled on 
the occasion of the preaching of the Maia-Samm/a Sntta. 

. ,, ■ ' ■ i-TV' uftn ... 
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Aeeutavar^iadaiita.— One of Ekaraja's elephants.^ 
^ J. vi, 136. But see tTat. trails, vi. 72. 


Aceenti Sutta.— Tlie tours pass away, be lieedful therefore.^ 

Aeehagallaka (or Aeehagiri).— -A vitara built by King Sflratlssa to 
the east of Anuradhapara and near Dahegallaka.^ According to the 
Mahavamsa Tika,® Bevanamplyatissa had also built an Acehayiliara to 
the south of the city, and in order that one might be distinguished from 
the other, Suratissa^’s work was called PiirimayacehagaUaka. It was 
there that Vattagamani Abhaya held a festival in honour of the Buddlia 
with the help of the thera Mahatissa of Knppikkala.® 

1 Mhv, xsi.60. 2 app.424. ^ Mhv. sxsiii. 67-8. 

Aechagiri.— See Acehagallaka. 

AcchaiS Sutta.- — Connected with a monk, who, through over-exertion, 
died as he leaned against the terrace-post. His life-work unfinished, 
he is born in Tavatimsa leaning against a door-post. Accosted by the 
nymphs with song and music, he thinks he is yet a monk till they bring 
a cheval-glass and reveal to , him his figure. In disappointment he seeks 
the Master, who preaches to him.’- 

1 S. i..33; SA.i.67f. 

1. Aechariya Sutta.-— The Buddha teaches the marvellous and the 
path thereto.’ - 

. '’B.iV.371. ■ ■ ■■■ 

2. Aechariya Sutta. — The four marvels that are manifested in con- 
nection with the birth of a Tathagata.’ 

’ A.ii. 130-1; c/.D.ii. 13, 16; M. iii.118. 

Acchariyabbhuta (or Aeehariyadhamma) Sutta.— The wonders attendant 
on the nativity of a being destined to become a Buddha, described from 
the time of his leaving the Tusita heaven. Ananda gives thorn in detail 
with the Buddha listening and giving his approval.’ 

1 M.iii.llSff, 


Ajakarani. — The river on -whose banks was the Lonagiri (or Lena°) 
vihara where lived the Thera Sabbaka (Sappaka),’ Here also, in a 

’ Thag. 307 fi. 
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cave, dwelt the Thera Bhuta.® This river was probably a branch of the 
Aeiravati.® , 

^ /6n/.,ol8 f, ; ThagA. i. 493 f. ® £re^A^•e^^, 187, n. 2. 

AJakalapaka. — A yakkha who tried to frighten the Buddha, but who, 
later, became his disciple.^ When he returned from a certain yakkha- 
assembly he found the Buddha seated on his couch, as had already been 
told to him in the assem])ly by Satagira and Hemavata {q.v.). In anger 
he tried in various ways to cast out the Buddha, but failed in his efforts 
and ended by becoming his disciple.® 

Two explanations are given of his name: aje Icala/petvd bandhanena aja- 
I'ottkdsena saddJiim hulim ’paticchaii, no annathd . . . hecipana ajalce viya 
satte IdpetUi, Ajaka-ldpako {those bringing him sacrifices bleat like 

goats).. " ■ . . ' 

1 Ud. 4-5. 

^ UdA. 63 If. Fora note on this passage see J,l\T,8, 1886, 94 if. 

® UdA. 64. 


AJakalapaka-eetiya. — A shrine at Pava at which sacrifices were offered 
to AJakalapakaA 


1 Ud. 4. 


AJagara.- — A peta who lived in Gijjhakuta. He was seen there by 
Mogaliana, but not by Moggallanah companion Lakkhana Thera. 
Later, in answer to a question by Lakkhana Thera, the Buddha revealed 
the peta’s passt. He had been a bandit in Kassapa Buddha’s time, and 
having been unintentionally offended by the treasurer Sumahgala, who 
had built a Gandhakuti for Kassapa, he sought to take revenge on him 
and to make him angry by committing various heinous crimes against 
Mm. But the latter showed no wrath, and once, after having given 
alms to the Buddha, he gave over the merit, so gained, to the bandit. 
He thereupon repented, but his evil kamma was too great for him to be 
able to win any special attainment.^ 

1 DhA.iii.60ff. 


Ajapala— Son of the chaplain of King Esukari {q.v.). He renounced 
the world with his three elder brothers. He was Anuruddha in the 
present age.^ 

He was given the name Ajapala because he grew up among the goat- 
herds. 


30 ^ . ■ [ Alacea 

Ajaeea.'— One of the cHsbipies mentioned in the Stlmmnmnmna Jdtaka 
as having tried to win their teacher’s daughter and failedd 

Ajajjara Siitta.--See Ajara Sntta. 

Ajapila-nigrodha.— A banyan tree which is famous in Buddhist 
literature. It was in IJravela, on the hanks of the Keranjara, near the 
Bodhi tree, and a week after the Enlightenment the Buddha went there 
and spent a week cross-legged at the foot of the tree- There he met the 
Huhufikafatika brahmin.^ Two weeks later he went there again from 
the Rajayatana® If- then that the Brahma Sahampati ajipeared 

to him and: persuaded him to preach the doctrine, in spite of the difliculty 
of the task.® This was immediately after the meal offered by Tapassu 
and Bhallllka, so says the Majjhima Atthakatha.'^ When the Buddha 
wishes to have someone as his teacher, Sahampati appears again and 
suggests to him that the Dhamma be considered his teacher.® 

By AJapala-nigrodha it was, too, that, immediately after the En- 
lightenment, Mara tried to persuade the Buddha to die at once.® Several 
other conversations held here with Mara are recorded in the Samyutta.’ 

Here, also, the Buddha spent some time before the Enlightenment,® 
and it was here that Sujata offered him a meal of milk-rice.® 

Here, in the fifth week after the Enlightenment, Mara’s daughters tried 
to tempt the Buddha.^® 

Several etymologies are suggested for the name: (o) in its shadow goat- 
herds (ajapald) rest; {h) old brahmins, incajjable of reciting the Vedas, live 
here in divellmgs protected by walls and ramparts (this derivation being as 
follows : na japanU ti = ajapd, mantdnam anajjhdyaJcd = ajapd, dletdi ari- 
yanti nivdsam ettMti Ajapdlo ti); (c) it shelters the goats that seek its 
shade at midday. The northern Buddhists say that the tree was 
planted by a shepherd boy, during the Bodhisatta’s six years' penaneo, to 
shelter him.^® 

The Brahma SuUa^^ and the Magga both on the four pati])at- 

thana, and another Brahma Sutta}^ on the five indriydni, vrerc preached 

iVin. i. 2-3. j sD.ii. 267. 

i »J.i. 16, 69, 

^ Ibid., 5-7; in the eighth week after- • Ibid., 78, 469. 

the Enlightenment, says Buddha-ghosa, ' UdA. 61. 

SA. i. 152. 12 Beal, lioniantic Legend of the 

* i. 385; J. i, 81. .BwddAa, 192, 238; Mtn.iii. 302, 

« Aii. 20f.; S.i. 138f. V. 167. 

®I). ii. 112, w .r&zd., 186. 

’S. i. 103f. i Ibid., 232 L 


* 
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concerning tiiouglits that occurred to the Buddha on various occasions 
at the foot of this tree, -when he sat there soon after the Enlightenment. 
On all these occasions Brahma Sahampati appeared to him and, confirmed 
his thoughts. Several old brahmins, advanced in years, visited the 
Buddha during this period and questioned him as to whether it were true 
that he did not pay respect to age. To them he preached the four 
Thera-harmiadJiamma,}^ 

AJara Sutta.— The Buddha teaches the undecaying and the path 
thereto^ (u.L AJaiJara). 

1 S.iv.369; Vm.i.294. 

AJarasa Sutta.— Preached to a deva in praise of wisdom.^ 

^ S.i.36. 


Ajatasattu. — Son of Bimbisara, King of Magadha, and therefore half- 
brother to Abhayarajakumara. He succeeded his father to the throne. 
His mother was a daughter of Mahakosala,^ and he married Vajira, 
Pasenadi’s daughter,^ by whom he had a son Udayibhadda.® 

Ajatasattu grew up to be a noble and handsome youth. Devadatta 
was, at this time, looking for ways and means of taking revenge on the 
Buddha, and seeing in the prince a very desirable weapon, he exerted 
all his strength to win him to his side. Ajatasattu was greatly impressed 
by Devadattah powers of iddhi and became his devoted follower.^ He 
built for him a monastery at Gayasisa and waited upon him morning 
and evening carrying food for him, sometimes as much as five hundred 
cartloads in five hundred cooking pans.® 

Devadatta incited him to seize the throne, killing his father if necessary. 
When Bimbisara learnt of the prince’s intentions he abdicated in his 
favour. But Devadatta was not satisfied till Bimbisara, who was one 
of the Buddha’s foremost supporters, was killed.® 

Ajatasattu helped Devadatta in several of the latter’s attempts to kill 
the Buddha.'^ Later he was filled with remorse for these past misdeeds 
as he confesses himself®; but evidently, for very shame, he refrained 


1 J.iii.l2L 

2 J. iv. 343. 

3 D. i. 50. 

4 Vinii. 185;J.i. 185-6. 

® S. ii. 242. 

® DA. i. 135-7. According to the 
Sahkicea Jataka (J. v. 262 fE.) he 


had killed his father in previous 
births too. 

7 See a.v, Devadatta. In the Sanjiva 
Jataka (J. i, 510 f.) we are told that in 
past lives he had associated with the 
sinful and once lost his life as a result. 

8 D. i. 86. 
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from visiting the Buddlia till was won over by the persuasions of his 
physician Jivaka Komtobhaeea. And when in the end he did go to the 
Buddha, it was in great fear and trembling; so nervous was he that he 
imagined conspirators in the very silence surrounding the Buddha where 
he dwelt in the monsatery,;in Jivaka's Mango grove at Raiagaha.® It was 
on the occasion of this visit that the Samannaphah Sutta was preached. 
The king admits that he had been to various teachers before, but had 
failed to find satisfaction in their teachings. It is noteworthy that the 
Buddha greets the king cordially on his arrival and makes no mention 
whatever of the king’s impiety. Instead, when Ajatasattu expresess 
his repentance at the end of the discourse, the Buddha accepts his con- 
fession and lets him off almost too lightly. But after the king had de- 
parted the Buddha tells the monks how the king’s misdeeds had wrought 
his undoing both in this world and the next, for if he had not been guilty 
of them, the Eye of Truth (Sotapattimagga, says the Commentary) wt)uld 
have been opened for him on the occasion of this sermon.^® Henceforth 
the king became a loyal adherent of the Buddha’s faith, though, a.s far as 
we know', he never waited again either upon the Buddha or upon any 
member of the Order for the discussion of ethical matters.^^ He wns 
so full of love and respect for the Buddha that when he heard of Upaka 
Mandikajjutta having spoken rather impolitely to the Buddha, he at 
once flew into a rage.^® 

Sakka said of him that among the putlmj]a}iats he was most possessed 
of piety.^® When the Buddha died, in the eighth year of Ajatasattu’s 
reign, the latter’s ministers decided not to tell him the news at once, 
in case he should die of a broken heart. On the pretext of warding off 
the evil effects of a dream, they placed him in a vat filled wuth the four 
kinds of sweet {catuinadhum) and broke the sad news gently to him. 
He immediately fainted, and it w'as not till they put him in two other 
vats and repeated the tidings that he rcali.sed their implication.^® He 
forthwith gave himself up to great lamentation and despair, “like a 
madman,” calling to mind the Buddha’s various virtues and visiliug 
various places associated in his mind with the Buddha. Later he sent 


® D. i. 49-50; J. v. 262-9, An illus- 
tration of this visit is the subject of one 
of the bas-reliefs on the Baxhut Toj^e 
(Cunningham, PI. xvi., fig. 36, and p. 136). 


after Jiis visit to the Buddha (BA. i. 
238). 

But see BA. i. 238, where we are 
told “ tinnam rataymnum mabasukkaram 


B, i. 85-6. It is said that from the i akasi.'' 
day of his father’s death he could not | A. ii. 182. 

sleep on account of terrifying dreams, | BA.ii. 610. 

particularly after he had heard of Deva- ; Mbv.ii. 32. 

daita’s dire fate (J. i. 508), He slept ! BA. ii. 605-6. 
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inessengers to claim his share of the Buddha’s relics, and when lie ob- 
tained them he prolonged the rites held in their honour till the arahants 
had to seek Sakka’s aid to make the king take the relics away to Bajagaha, 
where he erected over them a stone thupa.^ Two months afterwards, 
when the first Council was held, he gave the undertaking his royal 
patronage and assisted the monks who took part in it with all his 
powerd’ 

Severa.l incidents connected with Ajatasattu’s reign are mentioned in 
the books. Bimbisara had married a sister of Pasenadi, and when he was 
killed she died of grief. The revenue of a Kasi village had been given 
to her by her father, Mahakosala, as part of her dowry, but after 
Bimbisaras murder, Pasenadi refused to continue it. Thereupon 
Ajatasattu declared war on his uncle.^“ At first lie was victorious in 
three battles, but, later, he was defeated by Pasenadi, who follow' ed the 
military advice of an old monk, the Elder Dhanuggahatissa; Ajatasattu 
vfas taken captive with Ms army. On: giving an undertaking not to 
resort to violence again, he was released, and to seal the friendship, 
Pasenadi gave him his daughter Vajira, as wife, and the revenue of the 
disputed village wms gifted to her as bath-hioney.^® 

Ajatasattu evidently took his reyerses very unsporting^^ (See 
the Harilamata JdtaJca, J. ii. 237 f.) 

Later, when through the treachery of PasenadPs mmister, Digha 
Karayana, his son Vi^udabha usurped the throne, Pasenadi, finding 
himself deserted, went towards Bajagaha to seek Ajatasutta’s help, 
but on the way he died of exposure and Ajatasattu gave him 
burial.®® 

About a year before the Buddha’s death, Ajatasattu sent his chief 
minister and confidant, the brahmin Vassakara, to the Buddha to 
intimate to him his desire to make war on the Vajjians and to find out 
what ])rcdiction the Buddha would make regarding his chances of 
victory. The Buddha informed the brahmin that the Vajjians practised 
the seven conditions of welfare which they had learnt from him, and 
that they wmi’c therefore invincible.®^ The Samyutta Nikaya mentions 
the Buddha as saying that the time would come when the Vajjians 
would relinquish their strenuous mode of living and that then would come 

DA. ii. 610, to serve as a canopy. This Pasenadi 

“ Sp.i. 10-11 ; DA. i. 8-9. i gave to Ananda (M. ii. 116). 

Before thi.s, unele and nephew seem j S. i. 82-5; J, ii. 403-4; Avas. 54-7; 
to have been on very' friendly' terms, i J, iv. 343 f. ; DhA, iii. 209. 

Once Ajatasattu sent Pasenadi a wonder- i ^ See s.v. Pasenadi. 

ful piece of foreign fabric, sixteen cubits I D. ii, 72 f,. 
long and eight broad, mounted on a pole 1 
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Ajatasattu-’s ctance/^® Tfids chance came about three years later, fiu' 
by the treachery of Vassakara, he succeeded in sowing dissension among 
the leading families of A^esali. Having thus weakened them, lie swooped 
down upon the place with an overwhelming force and completely destroyed 
it.®® Rumours are mentioned of King Candappajjota making prepara- 
tions for a •war on Ajatasattu to avenge the death of Ms friend Bimbi.sara, 
but no mention is made of actual fighting.®'* 

Of the end of A j atasattu’s reign the books mention very little except 
that he was killed by his son Udaya or Udayibhadda,®® wdio had been 
born on the day that Bimbisara died as a result of his tortures.®® 

We are told that Ajatasattu had feared that his son miglit kill him 
and had therefore secretly hoped that Udaya would become a monk.®’’ 
Ajatasattu’s reign lasted thirty-two years.®® It was he who built the 
fortress of Palatiputta (s.v.), Avhich later became the capital of Magadha. 

We do not know what Ajatasattuh real name was.®® The title 
Vedehiputta ■which always accompanies his name probably means ‘'son 
of the 'Videha lady.'’' At the time of Buddhaghosa there seems to have 
been much confusion about the meaning of this word. According to 
Buddhaghosa®® Vedehi means “wise.” There seems to have been 
another explanation which Buddhaghosa rejects — that Ajatasattu was 
the son of the Videha queen. Yidehi was probably the maiden, family, 
or tribal (not personal) name of his mother. According to a Tibetan 
authority her personal name was Vasavi, and she was called Yidehi be- 
cause she was from Videha.®* (See also s.v. Vedehika.) 

Two explanations are given of the epithet Ajatasattu. According to 
Buddhaghosa he was so called because the soothsayers predicted his 
enmity to his father even before his birth, and a story is told of how his 
mother, at the time of his conception, had a longing to drink blood from 
Bimbisara's right hand. The longing was satisfied, but when the queen 
heard the soothsayer's prediction, she tried, in many ways, to bring 
about a miscarriage.®® In this she was prevented by the king. Later 

S3 S. ii. 268. According to the Jaijaus, j Uloriea of Jieg«c?/ja, 17, ii. 3;aIsG Yincout 
Ajatasattu fought with Cedaga, king Siuith: A’urZy /iwto-y o/i/idw, pp. 26 £f. 
of Yesali, for the possession of amextra- j 39 jjy Jains he is called Kuhika or 

ordinary elephant (Hoernle on Ajivaka \ Kopika, which again is probably a 

in EllEi,). I nickname (Dial. ii. 79, n. l). 

33 por details see s.v. Licchavi. i 3 o DA. i. Ijy. 

3* M. iii. 7; MA. ii. 853; see also : 3^ Rocldiill, p. 63. In the Pali books 

Buddhist India, ^.\Z. ;he is often referred to as Kosaladevi 

33 Miiv, iv. 1 . 

36 DA.i. J37 . 33 DA. i. 133 ft.; J. iii. 121-2; the 

3’ DA. i. 153. ^ park whei’e she tried Lo bring about the 

33 Mhv. ii. 31; but see Geiger’s latrod. j miscarriage was called Maddakucchi 
to Mhv. trans. xi ff,; also Samaddar: j (SA. 1,61). 
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both parents grew to be very fond of Mm. There is a story of the prince, 
holding his father’s finger, visiting Jotika’S marvellous palace and 
thinking that his farther was a fool for not taking Jotika’s wealth. When 
he became king he acquired Jotika’s palace.'*® 

To show Bimbisara’s love for the babe, an incident is mentioned of 
how once, when the prince was yelling with pain because of a boil on his 
finger, the nurses took him to the king who was then holding court. 
To soothe the child, the king put the offending finger in his mouth, where 
the boil burst. 'Unable to spit the pus out the king swallowed it.®'* 
The other explanation is that also found in the "Upanisads,®® and this is 
probably the correct one. It says that the word means “ he against 
whom there has arisen no foe.” 

According to the Digha Commentary,®® Ajatasattu was born in the 
Lohakumbhiya niraya after his death. He will suffer there for 60,000 
years, and later will reach nibbana as a Bacceka Buddha named Vidita- 
visesa {v.l. Vijitavi). A.jatasattu’s crime of parricide is often given as 
an example of an upacchedaka-kamma which has the power of destroying 
the effect of meritorious deeds.®^ He is also mentioned as the worst kind 
of parricide.®® 

Ajatasattu seems to have been held in hatred by the Niganthas. The 
reason is probably that given in the Dhammapada Commentary,®® where 
it is said that when Moggallana had been killed by thieves, spies were 
sent out by the king to discover the murderers. When arrested, the 
murderers confessed that they had been incited by the Niganthas. The 
king thereupon Imried five hundred Niganthas waist-deep in pits dug 
in the palace court and had their heads ploughed off. 

®3 DhA. iv. 2il and 222 f. As a boy ■ 36 237-8. 

he used to visit the Buddha with his | JS.i?., AA, i.SGK. 

father {DA. i. 152). i /'?.(/., AA.i. 335. 

3iDAi. 1.3S. ; s® iii, 60 f. 

36 Dial. ii. 78 f. 

‘1. Ajita. — A monk. He devoted his time to explaining the Tati' 
mokkha rules to the monks. At the tim,e of the Second Coimcil he was 
a monk of ten years’ standing and was appointed to assign seats to the 
Theras.®- 

.:!■ Vin.ii.305. 

2. Ajita. — A paribbajaka who visited the Buddha, and at whose 
instigation the Buddha preached to the Bhikkhus on the difierence 
between dhamma and adTiavnma^ 


A. V. 229 ff. 



S. Ajita.— -A brahmin, the Bodhisatta in the time of Sobhita Buddliad 
■ '■! J.i.3S.. 

4. Aiita.—General of the Lieehavls and follower of the Bmldha. Im- 
mediately after his death he was born in Tavatimsa; he visited the 
Buddha to refute a statement made about him by the naked ascetic 
Patikaputta to the efieot that he had been born in the Mahaniraya as a 
result of having followed the teaching of the Buddha.^ 

DA.ui.,82o. 

5. Ajita-manava.— One of the disciples of Bavari who visited the 
Buddha at the request of their teacher. He was the first to question the 
Buddha, and the questions asked by him form the AJitamanavapuecha 
of the Parayana Vagga of the Sntta Hipata.^ At the end of the con- 
versation he became arahant with a thousand followers and entered the 
Order.® He was the son of a Brahmin of Savatthi, price-assessor 

to the King of Kosala.® 

According to the Ahguttara Commentary* he was the nephew of 
Bavari, and the latter particularly asked him to come back to him with 
news of the interview with the Buddha.® 

In a previous birth he.ofiered a kapittha-fruit to YipassI Buddha. . 
He is probably to be identified with the Kapiftha-phaladayaka Thera of 
the Apadana.® A verse attributed to Ajita-manava is found in the 
Theragatha.’ The x4.jita'puccha are referred to in the Saniyutla.® where 
they are expounded by the Buddha to Sariputta. 

- i..Sn.l97f. : , ■ ! ■■■ ; "■ /, ^i.lS4. 

8 SiiA, 587v bat see TkagA. («#«), ' ^ ThagA. foe ci;. 

■where he is said to have become an ” Ap. ii, 44f). 

arahaiit later, . ; . . ^ "> v. 20. 

3 ThagA: i. 731. / ■ 8 ii.47f. 


6. Ajita.—Therad probably to be identified with xijita (0), but the 
story of his past differs completely from that of Ajita-manava given in 
the Thag. Commentary. In the time of the Buddha Padumuttara he 
lit a lamp in front of the Enlightened One. As a result of this he enjoyed 
happiness in heaven for : 60,000 kappas, and when he was bom from 
Tusita in this Buddha-age there was a great light on the day of his birth. 
He is stated to have been a disciple of Bavari,® but he heard of the Buddha 
while in Himava. Later he became an arahant. 
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7. Ajita.— Tlie lay name of Metteya Buddia in Ms last birtli, wlien lie 
will attain Enliglitenment.^ 

^ Anagata-Vamsa, pp. 43, 45, 56. 

8. Ajita.~A Pacceka-Buddha wko lived ninety-one kappas ago, 
Disaka Thera, in a previous birth, gave him mangoes to eat^ {vl Ajina). 

^ ThagA. i. 68. 

9. Ajita. — A brahmin, a previous birth of Citapfijaka Thera: he offered 

flowerstoSikhiBuddha,"^^ : 

: 1 Ap.1.243.:-, ■ : ■ 

Ajita Sutta. — Preached by the Bhuddha to Ajita the Paribbajaka on 
the difference between #a.w wet and adhmmia} 

y 1 A.v.229.ff; .V 

AJitakesakambala (AJitakesakamhali).— Head of one of the six 
heretical sects mentioned in the Pitakas as being contemporaneous with 
the Buddha. He is described as a Titthaka (heretical teacher), leader 
of a large following, virtuous and held in esteem by the people.^ 

According to the where AJatasattu describes a 

visit paid to Ajita, he taught the doctrine of; “ cutting ofi,” i.e. annihila- 
tion at death. He was a nihilist who believed in neither good nor evil. 
The answer Ajita gave to Ajatasattu is given elsewhme® as being the 
view of a typical sophist. His name is often introduced into the stereo- 
typed list of the six teachers even where the views they are alleged to 
have expressed do not conicide with those attributed to Ajita in the 
iSamahhaphala Sutta.^ He was called Kesakambali because he wore a 
blanket of human hair, which is described as being the most miserable 
garment. It was cold in cold weather, hot in the hot, evil-smelling and 
uncouth.® 

According to the Juifa/ca the Buddha had already refuted 

Ajita's view in previous births.® Ajita was evidently much older in 
years than the Buddha, for we find Pasenadi, in the early years of his 
friendship with the Buddha, telling him that he was a young novice 
compared with Ajita.’' 

^S.i. 68. ! ^ A’.jr.jS.iv. 398,wherehcisrepresented 

2 D. i. 55. In Tibetan sources be is as talking about the rebirths of his 
stated to have taught that all beings adherents — ^he who denied rebirth. In 
must dwell in Samsara for 84,000 inaha- A. i. 286 he seems to have been confused 
kalpas before they come to an end; with Makkhali Gosala. 
nothing can pi'event that. Roekhill: 5 DA.i. 144; MA. i. 422-,3. 

103-4. ® J. V. 246. 
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In tlie Milinda-panha tlie king says tliat lie kad visitod a toaeker 
named Ajitakesakambala. Tkis cannot possibly refer to our Ajita; the 
reference is probably to a teacker belonging to tke same sobool of tbonglit.® 
Eef erences to ascetics wearing hair garments are found in several passages 
of file Pali canon.® 

® “There is neither fruit nor result i ® D. i. 167; M. i. 77> 238; A. i. 240; 
of good or evil karma,” p. 4. His views ; for a discussion of AJita’.s views see 
aregiven on p. 25 without mention being ■ Barua: PreBnddhisMc hiidimi PhMosofh>j, 
made of his name. But see note 2 to ; pp. 287 if. 
the Mil. trans., p, S, 

Ajitanjaya.—Kiiig of Ketumati. He was a previous birth of Todeyya 
Thera, q.v, 

Ajitapnceha or Ajitapanha.— Second sutta of the Parayanavngga of 
the Sutta Nipata. See AJita-fmanava). 

AJitarattha [v.l. Addika- or Addila-ratpa). — The country in wliicli the 
setthi Ghosita was born, in a previous life, as a poor man named Kotu- 
halaka.^ 

1 DA.i. 317; DhA.i. 169f. 

Ajina. — Thera. He belonged to a poor brahmin family of Bjivatthi. 
and was so called because at birth he was wrapped in an antelope skin. 
He saw the presentation of Jetavana and, impre.s.sed by the majesty of 
the Buddha, joined the Order and later became an arahant. But because 
of past misdeeds he. remained unhonoiired and unknown, and on this 
account was despised by worldly novices.^ He is evidenfcly to be 
identified with Ghatamandadayaka Thera of the Apadana.^ In a pre- 
vious birth he gave butter as medicine to the Pacceka Buddha, Siieintita. 

1 Thag. 129-30; ThagA.i, 250 f. 2 0 . 436 . 

Ajinadayaka. — A thera who later became arahant. He gave a piece of 
antelope skin to Sikhi Buddha. Five kappas ago he was a cakkavatti, 

Sudayaka/ 

l Ap. i. 213-14. 

AJivaka, given as a possible naine.^ 

iJ.i.403. 

Ajelaka-Sutta. — Many are those who do not abstain from accepting 
goats and sheep. ^ 

1 S. V. 472. 
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Ajjuka. A monk of \'csall. In settling a disjjute regarding tlie 
estate of kis lay-supporter, lie was accused of partisanship by one of the 
parties concerned and was reported to Ananda. The case went up 
before Upali, who decided in favour of Ajjuka/ and was commended by 
the Buddha for this decision.^ 

^ Vin.iii.C6-7. - TbagA.i.370; AA. i.l72. 

1. Ajjuna. — Thera. Son of a councillor of Savatthi. In liis youth he 
first joined the Order of the Niganthas- being dissatisfied, he was wmn 
over by the Buddha’s Twin-miracle and, entering the Order, reached 
firahantship.^ He is evidently to be identified wfith Salapupphadayaka 
Thera of the Apadfina.® In VipassI Buddha’s time lie W'as born as a 
lion and gave the Buddha a finwering branch of a sala-tree, 

^ Tiiag. V. S8; ThagA.i. 186. 3 j_ 

2. Aijuna. — A Pacceka Buddha, who lived ninety-one kappas ago. 
Panasaphaladayaka Thera {cj.r.) gave him a ripe jackfruit.^ 

1 Ap.i.297. 

3. Ajjuna. — A Pacceka Buddha who lived ninety-four kappas ago. 
Ajelaphaladayaka Thera gave him an ajela-huit} 

^ Ap. ii.'446. ■ ' 

4. Ajjuna. — The seventh son of Devagabbha and Upasagara ; one of 
the Andhakavenhuputta^ {q.v.). 

, . 1 Jyiv.hlp Pv.93'.,. ■■■ 

5. Ajjuna,----King of the Kekaka, and a great archer. He annoyed 

the sage Gotama and was destroyed in spite of his hulk and his 
thousand armAA In the he is mentioned as 

having sinned against Angirasa.^ identified with Arjuna, called 

Kartaviraya of the Kalhasaritsdgara,^ and in the Uttarakanda of the 
Eamayana.^ 

He used to offer sacrifices to the gods.® 

^ J. V. 267. i ^ Sarga 32. 

2 J, V. 135; also DA. i. 260. ® J. vi. 201. 

3 ii. 639. 

6. Ajjuna. — The eldest of the five sons of King Pandu, all of whom 
were married to Kanha. On discovering her liason with a hunch- 
backed slave and her treachery towards themselves, they gave her up 
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and retired to Himayad Ajimia was a previous birth of the bird-king 

Kunala.® 

^ J. V. 425 f . ^ Ibid., 4:27 . 

A] junapupphiya Thera, probably identical with Samhhfita Thera 
(q.v.). 

Aijuhattha-pabbata.— See Ambahattha-pabbata. 

Aijhohara.— One of the sis huge mythical fishes of the Great Ocean. 
It was five hundred yoj anas in length and lived on the fungi that grow 
on rooks.^ ^ 

I J. V. 462. 

Aneanavana.— See Afi janavana. 

Anjana.-— The Sakyan, son of Devadaha, and father of MaMmaya and 
Mahapajapati, wives of Suddhodana. His wife was Snlakkhanad Ac- 
cording to the Mahavamsa,® he was the son of Devadahasakka and had 
a sister Kaccana; his queen was Yasodhara. In addition to the daughters 
mentioned above he had two sons, Dan^apani and the Sakiyan 
Suppabuddha. See also s.i>. Suppabuddha. 

^ Ap.ii. 538, V. 115j see also TMgA. 152. ^ 

AnlattadeVi. — Daughter of Devagabbha and Upasagara. When her 
ten younger brothers, ■ the Andhakavenhuputta, had conquer'cd all 
Jambndipa and were living at Dvaravati, they divided the kingdom 
into ten, forgetting their sister. Ankara, however, gave lier his share 
and went into business. Later when all the members of her family, 
except Ankura, perished, she escaped destruction.^ 

1 J. iy. 80, 84, 88, 89; EWA. 111-12. 

Anjana-pabbate*-^Otte of the six peaks of the Himalaya from which 
rose the five great rivers and round which were the seven lakcs.^ 

Pabbata, one of the seven chief pupils of the Bodhisatta Jotipala, 
had his hermitage there.® 

i j. v. 415. ^ Ibid.,m. 

An|ana-vana Afteana-vana).— A garden at Saketa. In it was 
a Deer-park where the Buddha used to stay. On one such occasion 
Kakudha came to see him,^ and also the paribbajaka Kundaliya® wdio 
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lived near b3^ Here were preached the Saheta Suita, ^ the Sdheta Jdtahtf' 
and the f/ct'ro 

When Ananda was stajdng there a nun of the Jatila persuasion visited 
him and questioned him on the use of samadhi.® 

The Thera Jambugamiyaputta® dwelt there while yet a novice. Once 
the Buddha was staying at Ahjanavana with a large company of monks 
and some of the monks slept on the sandbanks of the river SarabM near 
by. During the night floods rose and the Thera Gavampati controlled 
the water by his mystic powers.’ 

The elder Bhuta® stayed in Anjana-vana while visiting his relatives 
in Saketa, and the Thera Anjanavaniya spent the rainy season there 
on a couch.® There Sujata mot the Buddha., and having listened to his 
discourse became an arahant.^® 

In ancient times the king of Kosala used to hunt in this garden, thus 
it was that the deer Nandiya met him.^^ 

The garden was so-called because it was thickly covered with anjana- 
creepors that bore collyrium-coloured flowers. Others say that ail] ana 
s the name of a spreading tree.’-® 


3 Ibid., 219. 

^ J. i. 308; DliA. iii, 317 ff.; SnA. 531. 
SA.iv. 427-8. 

<■’ ThagA.i. 86; SnA. 531. 

" Ibid., i. 104; Thag. V. 38. 


® TbagA. i. 494. 
s> Ibid'^, i. 127. 

^3 Thig. TV. 145-50. 

J.iii. 270 f. 

12 ThagA.i. 128; SA. iii. 195. 


Anjanavaniya Thera. — Son of a raja in Vesali, in the Vajjian terri- 
tory. At that time Vesali was faced by the threefold terror of drought, 
disease and demons. The Buddha quelled the panic by preaching the 
Ratana Suita. In the great concourse of listeners was the raja s son 
who thereupon left the world. He dwelt in the Ahjana-vana, and in 
the rainy season, having procured an old couch, he put it on four stones 
and covered it all round with grass, leaving an open space to serve as 
door ; there he spent his time meditating till he became an arahant.^ 

In a previous birth he was a garland-maker, named Sudassana, and gave 
flowers to Padumuttara Buddha. He was sixteen times born as a king, 
named Devuttara. 

He is evidently identical with Mutthipupphiya of the Apadana.® 


1 Thag. V. 55; ThagA.i. 127 f. 2 i. 142. 


Anjanavasabha. — The state elephant of Dhananjaya, king of the 
Kurus. It was credited with the power of bringing rain; the brahmins 
of Dantapura in Kalinga, therefore, begged for it during a severe drought. 
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But tlie elepiiant was of no ava,ilj tlie rain did not come, and so it was 
returned to Diananjayad 

^ J, ii. 368f.; DhA. iv. 88 f. 

AnJalL—One of tlie nuns wlio accompanied Sanghamitta ttj C(.‘ylond 

^ Dip. xviii. 24. 

Afijasa. — -A king of two kappas ago, fatker of Sniianda, a previous 
kirtkoflJpalid 

1 Ap. i.:45, V. Ill; ThagA. i. 367. 

Anna Slltta. — On the results of developing the four satipaithunfi.’^ 

1 S. V. 181. 

“Annamjivani annamsariram ” Sutta. — That the body is one thimr 
and the soul another is the view held by some people.^ 

1 S.iii.21S. 

Ahhana Sutta. — Five of the same name recording conversations with 
the paribbajaka Vaechagotta regarding the results of ignorance.^ 

A s.iii,257-». 

1. Annatara Sutta. — On the chain of causation.^ 

1 S.ih75-6. 

2. Annatara Sutta.— Few are born among men because beings do not 
see the four Ariyan truths.^ 

^ S. V. 465. 

Annatara-Brahma Sutta.— A certain Brahma thought no recluse or 
brahmin could come to his world. The Buddha, Mogallana, Mahakas- 
sapa, Mahakappina and Anuruddha all appeared there and refuted his 
views.'^ ^ 

: 1 S. i. 144 f . 

Annatara-Bhikkliu Sutta.— Two of this name containing questions on 
the holy life and the destruction of the asava.^ 

■ 'l^S. V. 7^8. „ 

Annatara° Vatthu. — Several stories given in the Bhammapada Com- 
mentary axe designated only by such titles as Afmatara-ifcthi vatthu, 
Annatara^kutumbika vatthu, etc. For reference to such stories see 
DhA. Index (Vol. v.). 
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Annatitthiya Bhanavara. Ends tlie sixteenth chapter of the second 
khandhaka of the Maliavagga.^ 

' Annatitthiya Vagga. — Several discourses on the views of other teachers.^ 

1 S. v.27f. 

Annatitthiya Sutta. — Describes a visit of Sariputta to some heretical 
teachers in Eajagaha and the discussions that ensued., Ananda reports 
the incident to the Buddha, who approves and explains the questions 
further.^ 

1 S.ii.32f. 

Ahnata-Kondanna {v.l Anna-Kondanna) Thera.— He was the son 

of a very wealthy brahmin family of Donavatthu near Kapilavatthu and 
was born before the Buddha. He came to be called by his family name 
Kondahha. He was learned in the three Vedas, excelling in the science 
of physiognomy. When the Buddha was born lie was among the eight 
brahmins^ sent for to prognosticate, and though he was yet quite a novice 
he declared definitely that the babe would be a Buddha. Thereafter he 
lived awaiting the Bodhisatta’s renunciation. After this happened he 
left the world with four others, and the five later became known as the 
Pancavaggiya.® AVhen, after the Enlightenment, the Buddha visited 
them at Isipatana and preached the Dhammacahlca'ppavattana Suita, 
Kondanha and eighteen crores of brahmas won the Emit of the First 
Path. As he was the first among humans to realise the Dhamma the 
Buddha praised him saying “uwnasi vata Wio Kondanno” twice; hence 
he came to be known as Amiata Kondanna.® Five days later when the 
Analtalahhana Sutta was preached be became arahant.'* He was the 
first to be ordained with the formula “ ehi, hhikhhu ” and the first to 
receive higher ordination. Later, at Jetavana, amidst a large con- 
course of monks, the Buddha declared him to be the best of those who 
first comprehended the Dhamma.® He was also declared to be pre- 

1 The other.s being Rama, Dhaja, , the Burmese MSS. the name appears 

Lakkhana, MantI, Bhoja, Suyama and as Afinasi-K". The Cy. explains 

Sudatta. In the Milinda (236), where i Annata-K" by “ fativedha K°.” In the 

the eight names are given, Kondaniia , ThagA, he is called Anna-K°. Mrs. 
appears as Yahna. . Rhys Davids suggests that Anna was 

2 J. i. 65 f.; AA. i. 78-84; ThagA. ii, | Ms personal name {Gotama the Man, 

1 II. ! ' p. 102). 

3 Vin. i. 12; UdA. 324, 371; Mtu iii. j « Vin. i. 13-14. 

333. It is interesting to note that in ' ® AA, i. 84, 
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emineEt ajiiong disciples of losg-standing {rattannmam^). In tlie 
assembly of monks be sat bebind tbe two ebief disciples. Finding tbat 
his presence near tbe Bnddba was becoming inconvenient to himself 


and otbersd he obtained the Buddha’s permission to go and live on 
the banks of the Mandakini in the Chaddanta-vana, where he stayed for 
twelve years, only returning at the end of that period to obtain the 
Buddha’s leave for his parinibbana. The elephants in the forest; took 
it in turns to bring him his food and to look after him. Having bidden 
farewell to the Buddha, he returned to Chaddanta-vana, where he passed 
away.® We are told® that all Himava wept at his death. The ottsequios 
were elahorately performed by eight thousand elephants with the deva 
Nagadatta at their head. All the devas from the lowest to the highest 
brahma world took part in the ceremony, each deva contributing a piece 
of sandalwood. Five hundred monks, led by Anuruddha, were present. 
The relics were taken to Veluvana and handed over to the Buddha, who 
with his own hand deposited them in a silver cetiya which appeared 
from the earth. Buddhaghosa states that the cetiya existed even in 
his time.^° 

Several verses attributed to Kondanha are given in the Theragatha, 
admonishing fellow celibates to lead the higher life, because everything is 
impermanent, bound to ill and void of souL“ 

On one occasion he preached to Sakka at the latter’s own request; 
Sakka expressed himself as greatly pleased because the sermon was 
worthy even of the Buddha.^® 

Vangisa once extolled his virtues in the presence of the Buddha.^® 

In Padumuttara’s time Kondanha had been a rich householder, and, 
seeing one of the monks given preference in seniority, he wished for a 
similar rank for himself in the future. Towards this end he did many 
acts of piety, one of them being to build a golden chamber over the 
Buddha’s relics. In Vipassi’s time was a householder, Mahakala, 
and gave to the Buddha the first-fruits of his field in nine stages of 
iheir produce.^^ 

According to the Apadana,*® he offered the. first meal to Padurnufctara 
after his Enlightenment. 

Punna Mantaniputta was his nephew and was ordained ].)y iiim.^® 


6 A. i. 23. 

’’ Por h.is reasons see AA. i. 84; SA. 
i. 216. 

8 fiA. i. 218; AA.i. 84, 

» SA.i. 219. 

^0 Ibid, 

^ Thag. 674-88. 


Thag. V. 673 ; ThagA . i i . 3 . 

18 S. i. 193. 

11 ThagA. ii. ] ; DhA. i. 80. 

1® i. 48 f.; The Dioy (430) mentions 
another previous birth of Kopdafifna. 

1® ThagA, i. 37. 
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Anfiatitthiya Sutta. — Tlie answers that should ho given to followers 
of other faiths if they should question about lust, malice and delusiond 

1 A.i. 199-201. 

Atata. — One of the Avici hells appearing in a list of names of purga- 
tories.^ Buddhaghosa^ says these are not names of separate hells, but 
only periods of time in Avici apportioned to each entrant by the work- 
ing of Kamma. 

1 S. i. 150; Sn. 120. a SA. i. 170; SnA. 476. 

Attakarana Sutta.— See Attha°. 


1 . Atthaka. — A celebrated sage, composer and. reciter of sacred runes, 
mentioned together with nine others,^ as the ancient rsis of the brahmins. 
They abstained from food at unseasonable times. They were the first 
teachers of the Tcvijja brahmins® and great sacrifices were conducted 
by them.® 

Various teachings are attributed to them, e.g. that they recognised five 
kinds of brahmins — brahmasama, devasama, mariyada, sambhinnama- 
riyada, and brahmanacandala.'^ These sages did not claim to have 
discerned and realised the five qualities — ^truth, austerities, chastity, 
study and munificence — specified by the brahmins for the attainment 
of merit and the achievement of what is right,® though their followers 
iDehaved as if they did. Nor did they claim that they personally saw 
and knew that “ here alone resides the truth and everything else is vain.”® 
In the Vimanavatthu Commentary it is said that the Buddha had 
realised those things of which these sages thought and for which they 
wdshed.® (Brahmacintitan ti hrnhmehi AUhahadllii ciniitam) pancacah- 
Ichund dittham.) 

It is said that Atthaka and the other seers had the divine eye and had 
incorporated the teachings of Kassapa Buddha into their own scriptures. 
Thus (at that time) the three Vedas were in conformity with the Dhamma. 
But later the brahmins went back on these teachings,® 

Atthaka is generally identified with Astaka mentioned as the author 
of Kg-veda x. 104, unless the name be taken as a corrupt reading under 
which some representation of Atri may lurk.® 


^ Vamaka, Varaadeva, Vessamitta, 
Yamataggi, Angirasa, Bharadvaja, Vaset- 
tha and BhagU. Vin i. 245; D. i. 104; 
DA. i. 273. 

2D.i. 238. 

3 A. iv. 61. 


4 A. iii. 224 fli. 

3 M. ii. 199-200. 

6 M.ii. 169. 

’ p. 265. 

8 DAi.273. 

» VT. ii. 130, n.,2. 
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[ Affhaka 

2. Atthaka,— King/ Mentioned in a list of kings who in times jmst 
had been unable to get beyond the domain of sense in spite of making 
great gifts and holding great sacrifices^ 

1 J.Ti.99. 

3. Atthaka.— King. Mentioned in a list of former kings who had 
followed righteousness and who, by waiting diligently on ascetics and 
recluses, had gone to Sakka’s heaven.^ 

1 J. vi.25l. 

4. Atthaka. — King. When Dandaka, having sinned against Kisavae- 
cha, was destroyed with his realm, three of the subordinate lords within 
his kingdom — ^Kalifiga, Atthaka and Bhimaratha— went to consult the 
Bodhisatta Sarabhahga on the fate of Dandaka and Ms fellow-siimcrs. 
Their doubts were set at rest, and at the end of Sarabhahga’s discoiir.se 
they became free of their sensuality [kainaraga.Y Sakka him.self was 
present at the interview and asked questions of Sarabhahga. 

^ J. V, 135-49. 

5. Atthaka. — Pacceka Buddha, Mentioned in a nominal list.^ 

^ M. iii. 70; Ap. i. 107. 

Atthakanagara. — A city, from which came the householder Dasama 
who, while on a visit to Pataliputta on business, went to see Ananda at 
Beluvagama and questioned hini.^ The conversation is recorded in the 

AWhaha-ndgaraSutta: : ^ 

1 M. i. 349f.; A. v. 342-7. 

Atthakarliagara Sutta.— Gives an account of questions asked by 
Dasama of Atthakanagara of Ananda while the latter w^as in Beluvagaina. 
It deals with the eleven portals leading to Nibbana by which one may 
save oneself.’- 

1 M.i.349f.; A- V. 342-7. 

Atthaka-Vagga. — The fourth division of the Sutta Nipata. It consists 
of sixteen suttas, all of which are explained in the Maha Niddesa. It 
may also have been the name of divisions of other books, because we are 
told that once Sona Thera intoned before the Buddha all the vor.ses of 
the Books of the Eights (Atthaka-vaggikani).’ 

^ Vii). i. 196-7. Tlie DkA. (iv. 101-2) says lie recited the 16 portione of the 
Atthaltavagga. 
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AtthangUsa-magga Sutfa ] 

Nandanaata Upasika was once reciting tlie Attliakavagga and the 
Parayanavagga on the roof of her house, and Vessavana, while on the 
way with his followers to see the Buddha, listened to her recital,® Ac- 
cording to this tradition, the Atthakavagga was already being recited 
in the Buddha’s own time. 

In Sanskrit the title was known &s Artha-varga and was so understood 
by the Chinese translators. No one has explained what the title means 
nor has interpreted the second mtta, {GuJiattMlca) as “The eight 

yerses on the cave,” and similarly with the three following suttas: 
DiitthaUhaka, Buddhattha and Paramatthahay each, oi eight verses. The 
fact that it is commented on separately in the Mahci Niddesa and was 
translated into Chinese makes it appear probable that it was once a 
separate work.^ ; 

® SnA. i. 370; but see A. iv< 63, where onty the Parayana is mentioned. 

3 See Thomas, ojj. ciV, , 274, 

Atthaka Sutta. — Two of the same name. They deal with the methods 
of mastering the feelings, of bringing about their cessation and of the 
six ways of calming them.’- 

^ S.iv. 221 f. 

AtthakathS-Thera. — Mentioned in the Digha Commentary^ as being 
capable of solving the doubts that arose in the mind of Maha Sivali Thera 
of the village hermitage. 

hii . 728. 

Atthakathaeariya. — Composers (?) of the Commentaries. They lived 
prior to Buddhaghosa, because he refers to them.^ 

1 E.g.yAA.i.m. 

1, Atthahgika Sutta. — Things that flow together and coalesce do so 
because they contain a common element {dhdtu) which makes possible 
such confluence, e.g. right views accord with right views by virtue of 
their common quality.^ 

iS.ii.l68. 

2. Atthangika Sutta. — On the unworthy man, the still more unworthy 
man and the worthy mau.^ 

iA,ii.220f. 

Atthangika-magga Sutta.— The Ariyan eightfold path, called the path 
that goes to the uncomxjounded {asankhata)A f 

1 S. iv. 367. 
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Atthapuggala Sutta.— Two suttas on the eight persons who are worthy 
of homage and of gifts/ 

1 A. iv. 292, 293. 


Atthama. — Pacoeka Buddha, one of the names given, in a list of 
such.^ 


^ M. iii. 70; ApA. i, 106. 


Atthasata Sutta (“Pariyaya). — Method of describing the 108 feelings— 
thirty-six each of the past, present and future. V 

1 S.iv.231. 


Atthasadda Jataka.— Preached at Jetavana. Fasenadi, having heard 
one night a cry uttered hy four inhabitants of hell, sought the advice of 
the Buddha.^ The Buddha tells him of a former king of Benares who, 
when seated on his bed at midnight, heard eight unusual sounds which 
frightened him till they were shown by the Bodhisatta to be quite 
natural.^ 

^ The story is given iafuilin the ZroAato«6/i,i Jato/aj; J. iii. 43 f. ® J. iii. 428-34. 

Atthasahassa. — A district of Rohana in CeylonVto the east of the 
modern Valaveganga.^ 

^ Cv. Ixi. 24; tav. 154. / See Geiger, Cv. trans., i. 227, n. 4, 


Atthana Jataka. — On the untrustworthiness and treacherousness of 
women. A young merchant, Mahadhaua, patronised a courtesan, giving 
her a thousand pieces daily. One day, having no time to fetch the money, 
he went empty handed and was cast out. Thereupon, in disgust, he 
became an ascetic.^ 

The story is related to a monk who wished to leave the Order on 
account of a woman. 

1 J. iii. 474 fi. 


Atthana Vagga.^ — A group of the “ impossibilities examples of such 
are the simuitaneous existence of two Buddhas, or the following of a 
good result from an evil deed.^ 

1 A. 1.26-30. 

Atthanaparikappa Sutta.-^Meutioned in the Auhasrduu^; it evidently 
refers to Ahguttara i. 222. The sutta states that it were easier for the 
four great elements to change their characteristics than for an Ariyan 

^ p. 336. 


A^^ha Sutta ] 
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disciple possessed with unvarying faith in the Buddha, the Dhamma 
and the Sahgha, to be born in purgatory among lower animals or in the 
,pete-world. 

Atthika Sutta.— A group of suttas dealing with the benefits occurring 
from meditating on skeletons. V 

1 S.v.l29ff. 

Atthipesi Sutta.— Preached about a pete, £ r mere skeleton, seen near 
Gijjhaklita by Moggollana and Lakkhana. He had been a cattle-butcher 
in Bajagaha.^ ' , : , 

, S.ii.'254. 

Atthisena.— The Bodhisatta. He came of a brahmin family of Benares, 
studied at Takkasila and later became a refipfewa;. He lived in the 
royal garden at the king’s request, but would never ask the king for 
anything even when pressed to do so.^ 

Atthisena Jataka (No. 403). — The story of Atthisena as given above. 
Some monks in Alavi were begging everywhere for materials and aid to 
build houses for themselves. People were annoyed by their solicitations 
and avoided them. When Mahakassapa came to Alavi people ran away 
from him thinking he too was one of the monks. On enquiry he learnt 
the reason and told it to the Buddha, who was then at the Aggalava- 
eetiya. The Buddha rebuked the monks, saying that formerly samapas 
and recluses, even though offered their choice by kings, never asked 
for alms, holding that begging from others was neither agreeable 
nor pleasant. Tha Ma'n^iltantha Jataka?- was also preached on the same 
occasion. 

1 J. ii. 282 S. 

Atthissara. — The name under which Devadatta, having suffered for 
five parts of a kappa in purgatory, will become Pacceka Buddha.^ 

1 DhA.i. 125; Mil. lll. 

A^dha Vagga. — Third section of the Pancaka Nipata of the Jataka 
Commentary.^ 

1 J. iii. 211-227. 

Addha Sutta (2). — That Ariyan disciple is wealthy who possesses four 
things: unwavering loyalty to the Buddha, the Dhamma and the Saiigha, 
and virtues held in esteem by the Ariyans.^ 

1 S. V. 402. 
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Ad^hakM TherL---In Kassapa Buddlia’s time she had been a mm 
well established in the precepts. But she reviled an arahant theri by 
calling her a prostitute, and for this she was born in purgatory. ^ In 
the present age she was the daughter of a rich and distinguished citizen 
of Benares but, because of her former evil speech, became a prostitute 
in Eajagaha. Having heard the Buddha preach, she entered the Order 
of the bhikkhunis. Wishing to obtain the higher ordination from the 
Buddha, she set out for Savatthi, but was waylaid and stopped by 
libertines. So she sent a man to ask the Buddha s advice and he per- 
mitted her to be ordained by a messenger.^ Her case established a 
precedent.® Later she attained arahantship. 

It has been suggested® that her name “ half Kasi ” might mean that 
she charged five hundred pieces from her patrons. For, according to 
Buddhaghosa, Kasi means one thousand, and anything worth one 
thousand is called 

Another explanation is, however, given by Dhammapala.* The 
revenue which accrued to the king for one day from Kasi was a thousand. 
Addhakasi’s patrons had to give a like sum to spend a night with her. 
This is referred to in one of the verses attributed to her in the Therigatha*® 
For this reason she was called Kasi. But later, many men, not being able 
to afiord a thousand, would pay half the amount and spend the day with 
her. As a result she became known as Addhakasi. 

1 Ting. vv. 25-6j ThigA. 30 A.; Vin. ; ^ jii. 360, n. 3; and VT. ii, 196-6, 

ii. 277; Ap. ii. 610-11. ; n. 3. ■ 

2 Sp. i. 242. " I 4 ThigA. 32. « v. 23. 

Addhacandiya Thera.— -An arahant. In a previous birth he gave 
Tissa Buddha a bouquet of flowers in the shape of a crescent moon. He 
was once a king named Devapa,’- 

1 Ap.i.231. 


A^dhacelaka Thera. — In a previous birth he gave half a gannent to 
Tissa Buddha. He was thirty-two times king, under the names of 
Samanta and Odana. He hecame an arahant.^ 


^ Ap. i. 134. 


Adtoahhuta Sutta.— Preached in the Kalatidakanivapa at Veluvana . 
Everything is afflicted: eye, objects, eye-consciousness, etc. (t’.Z. Andha- 
fihuta^). 


1 S.iv.20-1. 



Afappa-deva ] 
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Addhamasaka. — King. He was a poor man of Benares. He saved 
a kalfpemiy {addha-hiasaka) and Md it in a brick wall. When the 
festvial came round, wishing to take part in the fun with his wife, who 
had also saved a halfpenny, ho travelled six leagues in the hot sun to 
fetch his savings from the hiding-place. King Udaya saw him as he 
passed by the palace singing, and having discovered his mission, gave 
him half of his kingdom. The man chose the half in which his half- 
penny lay concealed. Ho later became an ascetic. His story is given 
in the Ganganidla JataJcad He was Ananda in the present age.^ 

^ J. iii. 449if.; iv, 174. ^ Ibid. Jii. 454:. 

Animandavya.— See Mandavya. 

Andabharlgamakutaka Sutta,— -Story of a village cheat, born as a 
peta. His secret organs (andu) were huge in size. He was among the 
petas seen by Mahamoggallana on his way to Eajagahafrom Gijjhakuta, 
in company with the Elder Lakkhana. He had been a corrupt judge in 
Rajagaha and had taken bribes and given unjust judgments.^ 

1 S.ii.m 2 sA.ii.162. 

Andabhdta Jataka (No. 62).— On the innate wickedness of woman. A 
girl is bred from infancy among women only, never seeing any man but 
her husband, the king's chaplain. The latter had embarked on the enter- 
prise of so bringing up the girl, in order to defeat the king at dice, because 
the king was in the habit of winning by a declaration of truth to the 
effect that all women were treacherous; the; chaplain wanted to find 
an exception in order to falsify the declaration. For a time the ex- 
])eriment succeeds, Imt later, as a result of the king’s scheming, the girl 
starts an intrigue with a flower-seller as lover and is discovered.^ The 
Jataka is so called because the woman in the story was guarded from the 
time she lay in her mother’s womb as a feetus {andabhUia). 

The story was related concerning a monk who was worried by his 
passions. 

1 J. i. 289 ft'. 

Atappa-deva. — A class of devas whose company mortals long for.^ 
They belong to the Suddhavasa.® According to Buddhaghosa® they 
are so called because they torment no one {na hand sattam tapenti). 
They are andganm.^ 


1 M.i. 289; iii. 103. 

2 D.ii.52;D.iii.237. 


3 DA. ii, 480; VibhA. 521. 

4 ItA. 40. 
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AtaraMa-mahabliodikkliandha.— A village in Roliana where the forces 
of DhamiladMkari destroyed the rebels.^ 

iCv.lxxv.97. 

Aticari Satta.— That an adulteress is born in jjargatory.^ 

iS.iv.242. 

Atitti Sutta*~There is no satiety in sleep, in drinking liquor and in 
sexnab intercourse.^ 

1 A.i.261. 

Atideva.— The Bodhisatta born as a brahmin in the time of Revata 
Buddha. Having heard the Buddha preach he gave him his upper 
garment.^ He belonged to Rammavati.'^ 

1 J.i.35; Bu. vi. lO; Mbv. 10. « BuA. 134. 

Atinivasa Sutta. — The five evil results of long dwelling {aiinimsa).^ 

iA.iii.268. 

Atipandita.' — The Bodhisatta was once born as the son of a merchant- 
family in Benares and was named Papdita. He entered into partnership 
with another man, named Atipandita, who tried to deceive him but in 
vain.^ 

1 J.i. 406 f. 

1. Atimuttaka.— A cemetery near Benares, where robbers used to 
deposit their stolen goods. Two ascetics, Mandavya and Dipayana, lived 
there.^ 

ij.iv. 28f. 

2, Atimuttaka. — A novice, nephew of Sankieca. On his way to his 
parents to obtain, at Sahkicca’s behest, permission for the higher ordina- 
tion, he was attacked by thieVes; he was set free on promising not to 
mention their whereabouts. B he saw his parents take the same 
road, but refrained from warning them on account of his promise. The 
thieves, marvelling at his integrity, wished to be ordained under him. 
He took them to Sankieca and later on to the Buddha.^ 

In Atthadassi^s time he was a rich householder and held great alms- 
givings for the monks after the Buddha’s death.® 

He is mentioned as one who shone in the assembly of relatives.® 

His name is often spelt Adhimuttaka. 

1 BbA. ii, 262-3; SA. i. 44-6; bat see taken place a/ifer lie becsme a Tbe 

ThagA. ii. 11 f,, where bis encounter ' rest of the story also is different, 
with the thieves is mentioned as having 2 3 ^ 45 _ 
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Atimuttaka-samanera Vatthu.— See Atimiittaka (2). 

Atimbara.— Minister of Dutthagamani.^ 

; 1 SdS.-77.-V-:.^- 

Afitanigatapaeeuppanna Suttas,— Three in number. Seeing that the 
sanhhams are (1) impermanent, (2) ill, and (3) without the self, the 
Ariyan disciple cares not for what is past, is not in love with the present 
and seeks dispassion for the future.^ - 

1 S.iii. 19-20. 

Atitena Siitta.— Seeing that the eye, ear, etc., of the past are im- 
permanent, the Ariyan disciple should cease desiring them A 

1. Atula. — An npasaka of Savatthi. He went with five hundred 
others to listen to Revata, who, however, being fond of solitude, would 
not preach to him. In anger he went to Sariputta who, on hearing his 
grievances, discoursed at length on the Abhidhamma. Annoyed thereat 
he repaired to Ananda, to whom he told the story. Ananda preached 
them a very short sermon, and the upasakas in despair sought the Buddha. 
The Buddha pointed out to them that they had been too hasty in their 
condemnation. At the end of the discourse Atula and his companions 
gained the First Fruit of the Path.^ 

1 DhA.iii. 326-9. 

2. Atula. — A naga king. The Bodhisatta in the time of Sumana 
Buddha. He had music played before the Buddha and gave him a 
pair of robes.^ 

1 J. i. 34; Bu. v. 15 f.; Mbv. 10. 

3. Atula. — A naga king. The Bodhisatta in Vipassi Buddha^s time. 
He offered the Buddha a golden seat embossed with jewels.’- 

1 J. i. 41; Mbv. 11; Bu. xx. 10 f. 


4. Atula. — A celebrated 
six others.’ 


physician of old, 
1 Mil. 272. 


mentioned in a list with 


5. Atula.— Son of Sikhi, who later became Sikhi Buddha. His 
mother was SahbakainaA 

1 Bu. xxi. 17; BA. ii. 422, 
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AtulaM'ba.'—Tlie mango tree produced by the juggler Bha^^u-kaana 
to Make Prince Mahapanada laugh. The mango is known as fessava^a’s 
mango and it is impossible to approach it.^ 

^ J. iv, 324; see also ii. 397. 

Atulya.—King. A previous birth of Asanatthavika Thera. Twenty- 
seven kappas ago he was king seven times under this name.’- 

1 Ap.i.2S5. 

1. Atta Sutta. — Self-possession is the forerunner of the Eightfold 
Path.’ 

1 S.V.36. 

2. Atta Sutta. — The self-possessed monk develops the Eightfold Path.’ 

1S.V.37. 

Attakara Sutta.— On individuality and non-individuality; preached in 
answer to a brahmin's questions.’ 

1 A.iii.337f. 

Attanuvada Sutta.— On the four kinds of fears: fear of self-reproach, 
of others’ reproach, of punishment, and of woeful state.’ 

... ..1 A..ii.l21i. 

Attadanda Sutta.— The fifteenth sutta of the At-bhakavagga of the Sutta 
Nipata.’ It was preached by the Buddha when he went to settle the 
quarrel between the Sakiyans and the Koliyans. It was the last to be 
preached on that occasion. At the end of the discourse their quarrels 
ceased and five hundred Sakiyan and five hundred Eoliyan youths 
entered the Order by way of The sutte deals -with 

various aspects of self-control and a description of one who might be 
called a muni. 

iSn. 1821. * SnA. 506-9; J. y. 413-4. 

Attantapa Sutta. — On the self-tormentor who praetices various 
austerities, and the tormentor of others— •butcher, fisherman, etc. — 
and those who, like some kings, torment both themselves and others.’ 

’ A.ii.203ff. 

Attadattha Thera. — When the Buddha announced that he would pass 
away in four months, many puthufjma-monks, out of affection for him, 
stayed near him, not knowing what to do. But Atthadattha, deter- 
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mined to realise tlic aim of ])is pabbajja in tlie Bnddlia's lifetime, dwelt 
apart, in earnest striving. His action was reported to the Buddha who, 
on learning what his purpose was, greatly praised him and held him up 
as an example to the others. At the end of the Buddha's sermon the 
thera became an arahant.^ 

1 DIiA.iii. 158-64. 

Attahita Sutta. — Three suttas on the four kinds of people in the world: 
bent on their own profit; on another’s profit; on the profit of both; on 
the profit of neither.^ 

1 A.ii. 97fiE. 

Attadipa Vagga. — Of the Samyutta Nikaya,^ contains ten suttas on 
the nature of the l)ody and the self, 

1 8.iih42ff.' 

Attadipa Sutta. — Monks should be refuges unto themselves, the 
Dhamma should be their refuge. They should seek for the very source 
of things in the impermanence of the five Kliamlhas}- 

1 S. iv. 42 f, .. 

Attalhidhatusena Vihara. — A monastery built by King Dhatusena.^ 

^ Cv. xxxviii.49. 

Atthakarana Sutta. — ^Pasenadi tells the Buddha how, when he was 
sitting in the judgment-hall {atthakamo^a), eminent nobles and brahmins 
and burgesses deliberately told lies because of their worldly desires and ho 
was disgusted. The Buddha tells him that their action in doing so will 
be a source of ill to them for a long tirae^ (v.l. Atta°). 

iS.i.74f. 


Atthakama Vagga. — The fifth section of Eka Nipata of the Jata- 
katthakatha.^ 

ij.i. 234-61. 

Atthakula Sutta.— The reasons why certain families, having attained 
great possessions, fail to last long.^ 

iA.ii.249f. 

1. Atthadassi.— The fourteenth of the twenty-four Buddhas. He was 
born in Sobhana in the Sueindhanu pleasaunce, his parents being Sagara 
and Sudassanad- He was so called because at his birth people recovered 

1 Bu. XV. j Bit A. 178 ff. 
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long-buried treasures. His wife was Visakha and liis son Sena (Sela 
according to tlie Buddbavanisa Commentary). He lived for 10,000 
years as a liouscliolder in tlnee palaces — ^Amaragirl, SuragM and 
Girivahana. He left liomo on a liorse called Sudassana. His penance 
lasted eight months, and his meal of milk-rice w^as given by a mlga woman, 
Sueindhara. A naga, Dhammaruci, gave him the grass wdiich he spread 
at the foot of the campaka. tree, where he reached Enlightenment. His 
■first sermon was preached in the Anoina-park near Anoma. His chief 
disci] )les were Santa, the king's son, and Upasanta, .son of the chaplain 
of Siicandaka. His chief women disciples were Dhamma and Sudhamma. - 

Abhaya was his attendant, and his patrons were Nakiila and Nisabha ' 

among the laymen, and Makila and Sunanda among the lay-women. 

The Bodhisatta was a jatila, Susima of Campaka, and he otlcred the r 

Buddha a canopy of flowers brought from the deva-world. Atthadassi 
died at the age of 100,000 years at Anomarama in Amipama and his 
relics were scattered in various places. He appeared in the Mandaka ppa, 
in the company of two others, Piyadassi and DhammadassT.- ^ 

2 j.i.,39. , „ ,f 


2. Atthadassi. — A thera in Ceylon who, in company with two others, 
Buddhamitta and Bnddhadeva, asked that the Jatakatthakatha be 
written.^ He was probably an incumbent of the Mahavihara in Anura- 
dhapura.® 

^ J. i. 1 ; Gv. 68. ^ See Pali Lit, of Ceylon, 125. 

3. Atthadassi. — One of the mythological kings of Kapilavatthu.^ 

^ Dlp.iii.41. 

4. Atthadassi, A thera in Ceylon, supposed by some to be the author 
of the Bhesajjamanjusa and to have been the head of the Fafica-niula- 
parivena.^ 

^ Pali Lit. of Ceylon, 211}. 


Atthavasa Vagga.— The seventeenth chapter of the Duka Nipfita 
of the Aiiguttara Nikaya.^ It deals with the aims behind the Buddha’s 
injunctions to monks with regard to the practice of mm-atha and Him- 
Sana, to be employed as remedies against Inst, etc. 

1 A. i. 98-100. 

1. Atthavyakhyana.--By Culabuddha Thera of Ceylon; a book on 
grammar or exegesis.^ 

^ Sas. 34; Bode: Pali Lit. of Burma, 28. 
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2. Atthavyakliyana.— By CuIIa'-¥ajira (of Ceyloa).^ 

■i.av.eo... 

3. Atthavyakhyana.— By Culla-Vimalabuddhi; w says the 

Gandhavainsa, independently, according to his own convictions.^ 

■ ■ ''yiGT. 70.;' 

Atthasandassaka Thera.— An arahant. ' In Padumuttara’s time he 
was a brahmin named Narada, Seeing the Buddha going along, attended 
by his monks, he uttered the BuddhaA praiees in three stanzas. 130 
kappas ago he was born as a king named Sukhitta.^ He is probably 
identical with Nagita Thera. , ^ 

Ap. i, 168. 

AtthasElin! (Atthasalini).— Buddhaghosa’s commentary on the Bham- 
masanganippakarana of the Abhidhamma Pitaka. It was originally 
written in India, ^ but was probably revised in Ceylon as it mentions® 
the Samantapasadika, also various Atthakathas and the Visuddhi- 
magga.:,, 

1 Mhv. sxxYi. 226; Sas. 31. 2 pp; 97-8. 

Atthassadvara Jataka (No. 84).— The Bodhisatta was once born as a 
very wealthy setthi in Benares. He had a son who, when only seven years 
old, showed great intelligence and anxiety for his own Spiritual welfare. 
One day the boy asked his father which were the paths leading to welfare 
and on being told them he followed their teaching. 

The story was told in reference to a similar child, the son of a wealthy 
setthi of Savatthi. The father, not being able to answer the boy’s 
questions, took him to the Buddha at Jetavana.^ 

“ Atthinukhopariyaya ” Sutta.— Is there a method by following which 
a monk could affirm that he has won insight ? “ Yes,’’ answers the 
Buddha; a monk beholding an object or hearing a sound, etc., recognises 
it with the eye of wisdom and of reason, whether it produces in him lust, 
etc., or not. This method leads to insight apart from belief, hearsay, etc.’^ 

1 S.i. 138. 

Atthiraga Sutta. — All existence is the result of attachment to the 
four kinds of food: hahctlinlcuTd (solid food), ‘phetssa (contact), vndno- 
sancetana (will), and vinndna (consciousness). This is explained with 
various similes.^ 

iS.ii. 101-4. 
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{■ AttilO Sutta 

Attho Sutta — See Viroeana-asurinda Sutta. 

Athabtoana (Athabbana). — -A brancb of knowledge, dabbling in wbicli 
is foTbidden to monksd When spoken in conjnnction witb tlie three 
Vedas, it is mentioned as a fourth branch of Veda with itihasci as the 
fifth.' It is explained as atJiabhaniha-nianta-payoga (the trade of the 
wonder-worker®). 

i Sn. vs. 927, 2 i)A.i.247. ^ {1.564. 

Athalayunnada.— -A district in S. India.^ 

1 Cv. lxxvi.261. 

Athalayiiru-nadalvara. — A Daniila chieftain,^ 

Cv. Issvi. 140, 260; lsxvii.27. 

Adanta Vagga. — The fourth chapter of the Eka Nipata of the Aiigiit- 
tara Nikaya.^ It consists of ten suttas on the untamed mind. 

1 A.i.6f. 


Adalidda Sutta. — The rich man is he who possesses the seven boj- 
jhanqd} 

iS.v. 100 . 


Adassana Sutta (five). — Diverse opinions arise in the world because 
of the failure to see the five sankhard their nature, etc.^ 

1 S.iii.260. 


Aditi,— Mother of the sun, who is called Adieca, which is explained 
Aditiyd puito} 

^ DA. iii. 963. 



Adinna Sutta,-— 

given. ^ 


Few are they that abstain from taking what is not 
1 S. V. 469. 


Adinnapubbaka. — A brahmin of Savatthi, father of Mattakundaii, 
so called because he never gave anything to anyone. When, later, 
Mattakundali, having been born in heaven, visits him and persuades him 
to take refuge with the Buddha, he invites the Buddha with his monks to 
a meal at his house. At the conclusion of the meal Mattakundali appears 
again and Adinnapubbaka, after listening to the Buddha’s ])reaching, 
attains the First Fruit of the Path.^ 

1 DhA. i. 25-30; VvA. 322 f. 


Adhamma Vagga ] 
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Addilarattha. — A kingdom wliere once lived a poor man named 
Kotuha}aka, wkoj in tke present age, became Ghosita-setthi. Food being 
very scarce in the country, Kotiihalaka and his family left itd 
1 r)A.i. 317; MA. i. 539. 

Adinasattu. — See Alinasattu. 

Adukkhamasukhl Sutta. — A group of twenty-six siittantas, dealing 
with various heresies regarding the soul.^ 

iS.in.220-2. 

Addha Vagga. — The seventh chapter of the Devata Samyntta of the 
Sauiyutta Nikaya.’- The Samyutta- Commentary^ calls it Anvavagga, 

^ S. i. 39-41. 2 SA. i. 75. See also KS. i. 54, n, 4. 

Addhariya-bralimana. — The word occurs in a list of brahmin teachers 
in the Tevijja Butta} They teach a state of union with Brahma. These 
are evidently Adhvaryu brahmins. 

1 D.i.237. 

Addhuvasila. — A youth who stole ornaments to win the daughter of 
his i.eacher. He failed in his quest. The story is given in the Bllavlmam- 
sana J atalm} 

1 J.iii. 18-20. 

Adhanapali. — Given as an example of a narae.^ 

1 J. 1. 403. 

Adhamma. — A Kamavacara god, Devadatta, in a previous birth. He 
appeared to men on fast days and admonished them to lead evil lives. 
Once he met Dhamma (the Bodhisatta), and the two had a discussion 
in mid-air, at the end of which Adhamma plungeci headlong into hell.^ 

His vehicle was called Adhammayana. 

4 J. iv. 100-3. 

Adhamma Vagga. — The tenth chapter of the Eka Nipata of the 
Ahguttara Hikaya.^ It consists of forty-t-wo suttas, dealing chiefly 
with the harm, that arises from monks describing what is not Dhamma as 
Dhamma and vice versa. 

1 A. i. 16-19. 
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Adhamma Sutta.— Three suttas describing dhamma and adhamnia 
and their difierent qualities^ In the last Ananda explains in detail 
what the Buddha taught to the monks in brief. 

1 A.T.222ff. 

Adhammavadi. — A monk who lived soon after the death of Kassapa 
Buddha. Having been guilty of various offences, he "was charged by 
his colleague Dhammavadl; he persuaded certain vinayadhara monks to 
give an ex jsarfe judgment in his favour.^ The two monks who were 
chiefly responsible for this judgment were later known as Hemafata 
and Satagira.^ 

1 SnA.i.195-7. 

Adhammika Sutta.— The evils resulting from the unrighteousness of 
kings and the benefits of their righteousness.^ 

iA.ii.74:f. 

Adharatteri.— A district in S. India. ^ 

^ Ct. Ixxvii. 69. 

Adhikakka. — A ford, evidently a well-known bathing-ghat, where 
pilgrims used to bathe in order to obtain purification from their sins. 
It is mentioned in a list of riverk and ghats.^ 

' t:M.i..39b "V' V 

Adhikarana Vagga. — The second chapter of the Duka Nipata of the 
Anguttara Nikaya. It consists of ten suttas on the value of .self- 
examination in disputes and several other topics, such as the roason.s for 
being born in heaven and in purgatory, abstention from immorality, 
the holiness of the letter of the Dhamma, etc.^ 

1 A. i. 52-8. 

Adhikaranasamatha Vagga. — One of the divisions of the Sutta- 
vibhanga on the procedure for settling disputes. 

Adhieitta Sutta,— The qualities necessary for the monk developing 
higher consciousness.^ 

^ A. ii. 266 f. It is quoted in the Vibhanga Commentary, 229 f. 

Adhieehattiya Thera.— An arahant. In a previous birth he placed a 
parasol on the thupa containing the relics of Atthadassi Buddha.^ He is 
evidently identical with Samidatta® (v.l. Chattadhiehattiya). 

^Ap.i.l70. 2 
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AdMgama Slitta.— On tlie qualities requisite for acquiring good states 
and for fostering them. ^ 

1 A.iii.431f. 


1. Adhimutfa.— A brahmin of Savatthi. Dissatisfied with brahmin 
learning, he looked for salvation elsewhere, and hearing the Buddha 
preach at the presentation of Jetavana, entered the Order, becoming an 
arahant in due course.^ A verse addressed by him to some corpulent 
monks is found in the Theragatha,^ 

In Padumuttara’s time he was a learned brahmin and became an 
asoetio. Later he met the Buddha, offered him a bark-robe and uttered 
his praises in song. He is probably identical with Sahhakittika of the 
Apadana.® 

^ ThagA. i, 224. 2^.114. s 323.4. 

2. AdMmutta.— See Atimuttaka (2). 


Adhimutti Sutta. — Preached to Ananda on the ten powers of a Tatha- 
gata.^ 


1 A. V. 36 f. 


Adhokutangama. — A %’illage in the district of Alisara in North Ceylon; 
a fortification there of Gajabahu was captured by Parakkamabahu 

1 0v.lxx.l71. 


Adhoganga.— See Gahga. 


Adhopupphiya Thera. — An arahant. In a previous birth he was a 
hermit of great power in Himava and offered flowers to Abhibhu, the 
chief disciple of Sikhi Buddha. Soon afterwards he was eaten up by a 
boa-constrictor.^ 

lAp.i. 128-9. 


Anafigaiia Jataka.— Mentioned in the Ahguttara Commentary,^ among 
the Jatakas revealed by the Buddha at Sahkassa in answer to the 
questions asked by Sariputta. No story of this name is found in the 
Jataka Commentary, but the verse quoted in the Anguttara Commentary 
is found in the Jhdoiasodhana Jdtaha,^ for which evidently this was 
another name. An Anangana Vatthu is mentioned in the Samantapa- 
sadika,® but the reference is not clear, and probably refers to Anangana 
Sutta {infra). 

i i. 74. 


2 J.i.473f. 


3 i. 158. 
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Anangana Sutta.— A record/of a conversation between Sariputta and 
Moggallana on tlie nature of blemishes and on the benefits of 

recognising and removing them.^ ' 


Anatain Sutta. — See Anta. 


;a. — The four kinds of bliss possible to a householder 
■ship, of wealth, of debtlessness and of blameiessness.^ 

1 A.ii.69f. 


Anaticari Sutta. — A woman who is no adulteress will la* 
heaven.^ 

^ S. iv. 244. 


1. Anatta Sutta. — Preached to Radha at Savatthi in answer to his 
question “ What is not-self 

1 S.iii. 196. 


2 and 3. Anatta Suttas. — The occasion is the same, 
without a self must be put away.^ 

1 S.iii. 199 and 201. 


4. Anatta Sutta. — The idea of “not-self,” when cultivated, conduces 
to great jjrofit.^ 

1 S. V. 133. 


Anattaniya Sutta. — For that which does nob belong to the self, desire 

.must be put away. ^ 

• 1 S.iii. 78.. . 


Anattalakhana Vatthu. — The story of five hundred moidc.s. The 
-Buddha, knowing tbeir past, advises them to rctlect on the “ selfishness ” 
of the khandhas.^ These monks had devoted themselves to meditation 
on this topic for 20,000 years in the dispensation of Eiassapa Buddha. 

1 DhA.iii. 406-7. 


Anattalakhana Sutta. — Preached five days after the Dhammacakkapu- 
vattana Suita to the Paneavaggiya monks, all of whom became arahants 
at the conclusion of the sermon.^ hlo self is to be found in any of the 
five khandhas, all of which are impermanent and subject to woe. The 
1 Vin. i. 13-14; _J. i. 82; ,iv. 180; Dpv. i. 34; AU. i, 390; AA. i. 07, 84. 
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sutta does not deal witli tte question as to whether tEe self exists or not; 
it only shows that the khandhas are not the self. 

In the Saniyutta Nikaya^ the discourse is called the Panea Sutta, the 
five referred to being the Pafteavaggiya who listened to it. 

® iii. 66 f. 

1. Anatta Sutta. — All the khandhas are without the self. The Ariyan 
disciple feels revulsion towards them realising that, for him, there is 
no". hereafter.^ ■ 

1 S.m.21. . 

2. Auatta Sutta.— Same as above.’- 

^ S. iii. 77. 

3. Auatta Sutta.— All objects of the senses (sights, sounds, etc.), both 
external {bahim) and personal {ajjhatta), axe void of a self.^ 

^ S. iv. 2, 4, 6. 

4. Auatta Sutta.— Everything is void of selid 

^ S. iv. 28. ■ 

Anattena Sutta. — Lust and desire for that which is without a self 
should be put away.^ 

1 S.iii. 178. 

Anatthataya Sutta. — Negligence (pamdda) condncea to great loss,^ 

lA.i. 16. 

Anatthapueehakabraliraana Vatthu.— Story of a brahmin who asked 
the Biiddha whether he knew only of that which was good or did he 
know evil as well ? The Buddha set his doubts at rest. ^ 

1 DhA.ii. 227-9. 

Ananutappiya Sutta.— Preached by Sariputta, on how a monk should 
deport himself so as to have no occasion for repentance,^ 

1 A.iii.294i.: 

Ananusociya Jataka (No. 328).— The Bodhisatta was born as a rich brah- 
min in Benares. After his education at Takkasila his parents wished him 
to marry. After much persuasion he agreed to do so, if they could find a 
woman like a golden image which he would make. Emissaries were sent 
out and they found a girl of sixteen, Samillabhasinlj in the Kasi kingdom. 
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Slie did not wisii to many either, hut yielded to her parents wishes. 
Though the two young people were married they lived in celibacy and 
when their parents died they gave away their immense wealth and 
became ascetics. Samillabhasini died of dysentery caUvSed by unsatis- 
factory meals. The Bodhisatta coming back from his begging-rounds 
found her dead on a bench, but proceeded to eat his meal much to the 
surprise of the onlookers. On being questioned, “Why should I wee^J ? 
he said “that which has the quality of dissolution is dissolved.” 

The story was related in reference to a landowner who, when his wife 
died, gave himself up to despair. The Buddha, seeing his upaiiissa)j<t, 
went out to meet him and told him the story, whereupon he obtained 
the First .Fruit of the Path. ^ 

^ J.iii.92'7. 

Ananussuta Sutta. — The five-fold powder of a Tathagata.^ 

^ A.iii. Of. 

Ananta.— The serpent king referred to under An.antapokkharani, but 
not elsewhere mentioned in the old books. He is also called Anantahhoga. 
For details see Hopkins’ Epic Mythology {lij). 23-4). 

Anantakaya. — An attendant of King Milinda who was sent by tlm 
king to escort Nagaseaa from the monastery to Sagala. On his way 
he questioned the Elder about the soul and we are told that the latter 
talked to him from the Abhidhamma to such effect that Anantakaya 
became a convert.^ lie is probably to be identified with Antiochus, 
attendant of Menander.^ 

^ MiJ.30'.I. •’ .Milinda QiioHiions, I. xix., xlii. 

Anantajail— King. A previous birth of Bhajanadayaka fifty-thrtie 
kappas ago^ [v.l. Antarajali). 

1 Ap. i. 21S. 

Anantajina. — ^An epithet of the .Buddha. When Upaka, the ajivika, 
saw the Buddha, and heard of his attainmente, Anantajina was one of 
the names he used in uttering the Buddha’s praises.^ Later, when having 
quarrelled with his wife Capa, he sought the Buddha at Savatthi, it was 
“ Anantajina ” he asked for.^ 


1 ThagA. i. 220. 


^ Ibid., 222; SnA.i. 260; MA.i. 389. 


Anabhirati-bhikkhu Vatthu ] ^ 05 

Anantapokkharani.— A pond construeted by Parakkamabahu I. in 
PulattMpura. Tbe steps surrounding tbe pond were laid like tbe coils of 
the serpent-king Anantad: . - 

^ Cv. lxxiii. l2Q. 

Anantarapeyyala.— One of tke sections of tlie Vidbura Jatakad 

1 J. vi.304. 


Anantarabhandaka-tittlia.— A ford in 

■QeylonAy.; 

^ Cv. Ixxii. 16. 


the Mahavaluka-ganga 


in 


Ananfava Sutta,— On the world as being uniiinited.^ 


1. Anabhirati Jataka (No. 66). — Women cannot be regarded as private 
property. They are common to all; they extend universal hospitality. 

The Bodhisatta was once a famous teacher of Benares. A pupil of his, 
finding his wife unfaithful, was so affected by the discovery that he 
kept away from classes. When asked why, he told his teacher the whole 
story; the latter consoled him by telling him that all women were 
unfaithful. 

The story was told to an npasaka who name to visit the Buddha. 
Once, on discovering his wife’s faithlessness, he had words with her and 
kept away from the vihara.^ 

^ J. i. 301-2; sec also DliA. iii, 348 ff., where the deLaiis given are slightly 
difEereiit. 

2. Anabhirati Jataka (No. 185).-— Told to a young brahmin of Savatthi 
who know the three vedas by heart. W^hen he married liis mind became 
darkened. He visited the Buddha, who talked to him pleasantly and 
discovered in the course of conversation that his memory had grown 
W'cak. The same thing had happened to him in the past, said the 
Buddha. Bcrenity of mind is essential for good memory.^ 

1 J. ii. 99401. 


Anabhirati Sutta. — The idea of distaste for all the world, if cultivated, 
is fruitful.^ 


1 S. V. 132. 


Anabhirati-bhikkhu Vatthu.— The story of a discontented monk. 
When the monk was away engaged in study, his father fell sick and died 
before his son could be summoned to see him. The father, on his death- 

. ' ■ 6 ■ 
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bed, left with liis other, younger son, a hundred pieces, to be given to 
the monk. At first the monk refused to accept the money, but later 
he felt a desire to take it and to return to the lay life. Indecision made 
him ill and he was taken before the Buddha. The latter, Ity getting him 
to enumerate the things which ho could buy with the money, made it 
clear to him that the amount of his inheritance would be very little, and 
that no amount of wealth could ever be sufficient to gratify one's needs, 
relating the Mandhatd JdtaJea to illustrate the truth of his ivords.^ 

1 DhA.iii. 238-45. 

AnaWiisamaya Sutta. — Preached to the wanderer Vacchagotta. 
Diverse opinions arise in the workl through not seeing the nature of the 
body, etc.^ 

^ S. iii.260. 

Ananiatagga Samyutta. — The fifteenth section of the Saiuyutta IS’ikaya. 
It contains a collection of sayings on the incalculable beginuing of 
vSamsara.^ After the Third Council, the Thera Rakkhita, wdio went to 
Vanavasa, preached the Ananiatagga Samyutta there and converted 
60,000 persons.® On the fourth day of Mahinda’s visit to Ceylon he 
preached this Samyutta in the Nandanavana in Anurrulhapura.® The 
Patheyyaka monks became arahants after listening to the Buddha 
preaching the Anamataggani.^ 

1 S. ii. 178_££. a ^v. 18(3 ; Sp. i. SI ; Mbv. 114. 

Mhv. xii. 32 f. JjliA.ii. 32. 

Anagata Sutta.-— The five kinds of anticipatory fears that should make 
a forest-dwelling monk zealous and active.^ 

1 A.iii.lOOf, 

Anagatavamsa.— A poem on the story of Metteyya, the future Buddha, 
by an elder named Kassapad an inhabitant of the Cola country,® The 
poem is probably based on an older w^ork.® A ,tika exists, written by 
an XJpatissa, possibly the author of the Mahabodhivarrisa, The intro- 
ductory verses of the poem state that the story -was preached by the 
Buddha at Sariputta’s request. For the text see J.P.T.IS., 1886, pp. 32 ff. 

^ ® Svd. V. 1204. 3 P.L.G., 160 i. 

Anagami Sutta. The six qualities necessary for the third Fruit of 
the Path.^ 


^ A. iii. 421. 


Anathapindika ] 
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Anagarai-thera Vatthu.-— Story of a monk wlio became anagami; when 
asked bj’- his pupils, however, he did not say anything regarding his 
attainment. After death he was horn in the Suddhavasa. His 
pupils, grieving for him in their ignorance, were enlightened by the 
Buddha.^ 

1 DliA.iii. 288-9. 

Anatha. — A Pacceka Buddha of thirty-one kappas ago. Uddalapup- 
phiya Thera, in a previous birth, oSered hini an uddala-fLovf&n:} 

: ^ Ap. i. 288:. 

Anathapm^ika.— A banker of , Sava tthi who became famous 

because of his unparalleled generosity to the Buddha. His first meeting 
with the Buddha was during the first year after the Enlightenment, 
in Rajagaha,^ whither Anathapindika had come on business. His wife 
was the sister of the setthi of Rajagaha, and when he arrived he found the 
setthi preparing a meal for the Buddha and his monks on so splendid 
a scale that he thought that a wedding: was in progress or that the king 
had been invited. On learning the truth he became eager to visit the 
Buddha, and did so very early the next morning.^ He was so excited by 
the thought of the visit that he got up three times during the night. 
When, at last, he started for SKavana,: the road was quite dark, but a 
friendl)' yakkha, Sivaka> sped him on with words of encouragement. By 
force of his piety the darkness vanished. 

The Buddha was staying in the Sitavana, and when Anathapindika 
reached there spirits opened the door for him. He found the Buddha 
walking up and down, meditating in the cool air of the early dawn. 
The Buddha greeted him and talked to him on various aspects of his 
teaching. Anathapindika was immediately converted and became a 
Sotapanna. He invited the Buddha to a meal the next day, providing 
everything himself, although the setthi, the Mayor of Rajagaha and 
King Bimbisara, asked to be allowed to help. After the meal, which 
he served to the Buddha with his own hand, he invited the Buddha to 
spend the rainy season at Savatthi, and .the Buddha accepted, saying 
“ the Tathagatas, 0 householder, take pleasure in solitude,"' “ I 
understand, 0 Blessed One, I understand," was the reply. 

When Anathapindika had finished his business at Rajagaha he set out 
towards Savatthi, giving orders along the way to his friends and ac- 
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q^iiaintaiiGes® to prepare dwelimgs, pa,rks, rest-ioiises and gifts all along 
tile road to Savattki in preparation for tlie Buddha’s visit. ITnderstand- 
ing the re(][iiest implied in the Buddha’s words when he accepted the in- 
vitation, Anathapindika looked out for a (juiet spot near Savatthi where 
the Buddha and the monks might dwell, and his eye fell on the park of 
Jetakumara. He bought the park at great expense and erected therein 
the famous Jetavanarama.^ As a result of this and of his numerous 
other benefactions in the cause of the Sasana, Anathapipdika came to be 
recognised as the chief of alms-givers.® 

Anathapipdika’s personal name was Sudatta, but he was alwaj's called 
Anathaplpdika® (feeder of the destitute) because of his munificence ; 
he was, however, very pleased when the Buddha addressed him by ia.s 
own name.’ He spent eighteen crores on the purchase of Jetavana and 
a like sum on the construction of the vihara; another eighteen crores 
were spent in the festival of dedication. He fed one hundred monks 
in his house daily in addition to meals provided for guests, people of the 
village, invalids, etc. Five hundred seats were always ready in his 
house for any guests who might come.® 

Anathapin.dika’s father was the setthi Sumana®. 

Anathapindika married a lady called PuMalakkhana^"; he had a son 
Kala and three daughters, Maha-Subaddha, Cuia-Subaddha and Sumana. 
Mention is also made of a daughter-in law, Sujata by name, daughter of 
Dhanafijaya and the youngest sister of Visakha. She was very haughty 
and ill-treated the servants.^^ ; 

The son, in spite of his father’s efiorts, showed no piety until he was 
finally bribed to go to the vihara and listen to the Buddha’s preaching.^’-* 
The daughters, on the other hand, were most dutiful and helped their 
father in ministering to the monks. The two elder ones attained to 
the First Fruit of the Path, married, and went to live with the families 
of their husbands, Sumana obtained the Second Fruit of the Path, but 
remained unmarried. Overwhelmed with disappointment because of 


® Ho had many friends and acquaint- 
ances and he was M&yyavaco (his 
word was held to be of weight), loc. cit., 
p. 168. Butsee J. i. 92, where it is said 
that Anathapip-difea bore all the expenses 
of these preparations. Viharas were 
built costing 1,000 pieces each, a yojana 
apart from each other. 

* g'.?;. for details. 

® A. i. 25. 

« AA. 1. 208 jAIA.i. 60. 

’Vin.ii.l56. 


® x\.A, i. 208-9. He fed 1,000 monks 
daily says HhA. i, 128; but see J. iii. 
119, where a monk, who had come fi'om 
far away and had mi.ssed the meal hour, 
had to starve. 

® AA. loc, cit. 

J. ii. ilO; J. iii. 435. She wa.s the 
sister of the sotthi of Rajagaha. SA. i 
240. 

J. ii. 347. 

See s.v. Kala. 
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her failure in finding a husband, she refused to eat and died; she was 
reborn in Tusitad® 

The Blmdmghap, Jataha^^ us of a nephew of Anathapindika who 
squandered his inheritance of forty crores. His uncle gave him first 
one thousand and then another five hundred with which to trade. This 
also he squandered. Anathapindika then gave him two garments. On 
applying for further help the man was taken by the neck and pushed 
out of doors. A little later he was found dead by a side wall . 

The books also mention a girl, Pupna, who was a slave in Anatha- 
pindika’s household. On one occasion when the Buddha was starting 
on one of his periodical tours from Jetavana, the king, Aniithapindika, 
and other eminent patrons failed to stop him; Punpa, however, succeeded, 
and in recognition of this service Anathapindika adopted her as his 
daughter.^® On uposatha days his whole household kept the fast; on all 
occasions they kept the paficasfe inviolate (J. iii. 257). 

A story is told of one of Ms labourers who had forgotten the day and 
gone to work; but remembering later, he insisted on keeping the fast 
and died of starvation. He was reborn as a deva.^® 

Anathapindika had a business village in Kasi and the superintendent 
of the village had orders to feed any monks who came there.^^ 
One of his servants bore the inauspicious name of KMakanni (curse) ; 
he and the banker had been playmates as children, and Kalakaniii, having 
fallen on evil days, entered the banker’s service. The latter’s friends 
protested against his having a man with so unfortunate a name in 
his household, but he refused to listen to them. One day when 
Anathapindika was away from home on business, burglars came to 
rob his house, but Kalakanni with great presence of mind drove them 
,away.^® 'y 

A similar story is related of another friend of his who was also in his 
service.^® '.'■■■ 

All his servants, however, were not so intelligent. A slave woman of 
his, seeing that a fly had settled on her mother, hit her with a pestle 
in order to drive it away, and killed hcr.®“ 

A slave girl of his borrowed an ornament from his wife and wont with 
her companions to the pleasure garden. There she became friendly with 
a man who evidently desired to rob her of her ornaments. On discovering 
his intentions, she pushed him into a well and killed him with a stone. 


15 ;DhA. i. 128 f. 

J. ii. 431. 

“ MA.i. 347-8. 

MA. 1.540-1. 
w Via. iv. 102 f. 


18 J. 1. 364 f. 
i» lhid.,Ul. 
20 

21 J. ill. 436. 
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The story of Anathapindika's cowherd, NaUda, is given elsewhere {s.r. 
Nanda). 

All the banker’s friends were not virtuous; one of them kept a tavern."" 

As a result of Anathapindika’s selfless generosity he was gradually 
reduced to poverty. But he continued his gifts even when he had only 
bird-seed and sour gruel. The devata who dwelt over his gate appeared 
before him one night and warned him of his approaching penury; it i.s 
said that every time the Buddha or his monks came to the house she 
had to leave her abode over the gate and that this was inconvenient to 
her and caused her to be jealous. Anathapindika paid no aftenvion to 
her warnings and asked her to leave the house. She left with her 
children, but could find no other lodging and sought counsel from various 
gods, including Sakka. Sakka advised her to recover for Anathapindika 
the eighteen crores that debtors owed him, another eighteen that lay in 
the bottom of the sea, and yet eighteen more lying unclaimed. )She did 
so and was readmitted. 

Anathapindika went regularly to see the Buddha twice a day, some- 
times with many friendsA^ and always taking with him alms for the 
young novices. But we are told that he never asked a question of the 
Buddha lest he should weary him. He did not wish the Buddha to feel 
obliged to preach to him in return for his munificence.^® But the Buddha 
of his owm accord preached to him on various occasions; several such 
sermons are mentioned in the Aiiguttara Hikaya: on the importance of 
having a well-guarded mind like a well-protected gable in a house®®; 
on the benefits the recipient of food obtains (life, beauty, happiues.s, 
strength); on the four obliagtions that make up the pious householder’s 
path of duty {giMsamildccani^'’ — waiting on the Order with robes, food, 
lodgings, medical requirements); on the four conditions of success that 
are hard to win. (wealth gotten by lawful means, good report, longevity, 
happy rebirth); on the four kinds of happiness which a houselioldor 
should seek (ownership, wealth, debtleasness, blamelessness).®® Then 
again, on the five kinds of enjoym.ent which result from wealth right- 
fully obtained (enjoyment — experienced f)y oneself and l)y one’s friends 
and relations, security in times of need, ability to pay taxes and to spend 
on one’s religion, the giving of aims to bring about a hajqyy rebirth®®); 

J. i. 251, Auathapindika oxp,res.ses his .satisfaction 

DliA.iii. 10 £f,; J.i. 227 S. that he had never failed in these obliga- 

J.i. 95 If, ; he went three times says tions. ^ ^^^ 

J. 1 . 226, 28 Xhese various tetrads ai'e given in 

“ T>hA.i.3. ■ A.ii.64ff. 

A. i. 261 f. . 29 jij_ 45.(5_ 

Referred to also in S. v. 3S7, where 
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tlie five things wliicli are very desirable hut difficult to obtain (long 
life, beauty, happiness, glory, good coudition of rebirth*^®); the five 
sinful acts that justify a man's being called wcked (hurting of life, etc.®^) ; 
the inadvisability of being satisfied with providing requisites for monks 
without asking oneself if one also experiences the joy that is born of 
ease of mind (evidently a gentle warning to Anathapindika®®). 

The Buddha preached the FeZama Sutta to encourage Anathapindika 
when he had been reduced to poverty and felt disappointed that he 
could no longer provide luxuries for the monks.®* On another occasion 
the Buddha tells Anathapindika that the. Sotapanna is a happy man 
because he is free from various fears; fear of being born in hell, among 
beasts, in the realm of Beta or in some other unhappy state; he is assured 
of reaching Enlightenment.®^ 

Elsewhere the Buddha tells Anathapindika that it is not every rich man 
who knows how to indulge in the pleasures of sense legitimately and 
profitably.®® 

There is, however, at least one sntta preached as a result of a question 
put by Anathapindika himself regarding gifts and those who are worthy 
to receive them®®; and we also find him consulting the Buddha regarding 
the marriage of his daughter, Cula Subhadda.®’’ 

Anathapindika died before the Buddha. As he lay grievously ill he 
sent a special message to Sariputta asking him to come (again, probably, 
because he did not want to trouble the Buddha). Sariputta went with 
Ananda and preached to him the Anathafindfkovdda Sutta.^’^ His pains 
left him as he concentrated his mind on the virtuous life he had led 
and the many acts of piety he had done. Later he fed the Elders with 
food from his own cooking-pot, biit quite soon afterwards ho died and 
was born in the Tusita heaven. That same night he visited the Buddha 
at Jetavana and uttered a song of praise of Jetavana and of Sariputta 
who lived there, admonishing others to follow the Buddha’s teaching. 

In heaven he will live as long as Fisakha and Sakka.®® Various in- 
cidents connected with Anathapindika are to be found in the Jatakas. 
On one occasion his services were requisitioned to hold an inquiry on 
a bhikkhuni who had become pregnant.®® 

Once when the Buddha went on tour from Jetavana, Anathapmdika 


30 A.iii.47-8. 

31 Ibid., 204. 

32 Ibid., 20Q-7. 

33 A. iv. 392 ff. 

34 Ibid., 405 f., also S. v. 387 f. 

35 A. V. 177 ff. 

30 A. i. 62-3. 


: 37 DhA.iii.466. 

, 38 M. iii. 258 f.; see also S. v. 380-7, 

j which contain accounts of incidents 
j connected with this visit. 

39 DA. iii. 740. 

! 40 J. i, 148. 
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Wcas perturbed because there was no one left for him to worship ; at the 
Buddhats suggestion, an offshoot from the Bodhi tree at Gaya was planted 
at the entrance to Jetavana (J. iv. 229). 

Once a brahmin, hearing of Anathapindika^s luck, comes to him in 
order to find out where this luck lay so that he may obtain it. The 
brahmin discovers that it lay in the comb of a white cock belonging 
to Anathapindika; he asks for the cock and it is given to him, but the 
luck flies away elsewhere, settling first in a pillow, then in a jewel, a 
club, and, finally, in the head of Anathapindika's wife. The brahmin’s 
desire is thus frustrated/^ 

On two occasions he was waylaid by rogues. Once they tried to make 
him drink drugged toddy. He was at first shocked by their impertinence, 
hut, later, wishing to reform them, frightened them away.^^ 

On. the other occasion, the robbers lay in wait for him as he returned 
from one of his villages; by hurrying back he escaped them,^® 

Whenever Anathapindika visited the Buddha, he was in the habit of 
relating to the Buddha various things which had come under his notice, 
and the Buddha would relate to him stories from the past containing 
similar incidents. Among the Jatakas so preached are: AfanimaTca, 
Khadirangara, Roliim, Far up, Puv^^^apdU, Kdlakmiv^i, Ahatannu, Yen, 
Kusandli, Siri, Bhadraghata, Yisayha., Hm, SmMlalcamjd and 

Anathapindika was not only a shrewd business man but also a keen de- 
bater. The Anguttara Nikaya^® records a visit he paid to the Paribba- 
jakas when he could think of nothing better to do. A lively debate 
ensues regarding their views and the views of the Buddha as expounded 
by Anathapindika. The latter silences his opponents. When the in- 
cident is reported to the Buddha, he speaks in high praise of Anatha- 
pindika and expresses his admiration of the way in which lie handled the 
discussion. 

During the time of Padumattara Buddha Anathapindika had been a 
householder of Ha.msavati. One day he heard the Buddha speak of a 
lay-disciple of his as being the chief of alms-givers. The householder 
resolved to be so designated himself in some future life and did many 
good deeds to that end. His wish was fulfilled in this present life. 
Anathapindika is sometimes referred to as Maha Anathapindika to 
distinguish him from Cula Anathapindika. 

J. ii. 4i0f. ; For details see under the respective 

i. 2G8. : : / ^ r 

/6k?., 413. A. V. 185-9. 

Anathapindika Vagga. — Tlie second cbajiter of the Devaputla 
Sarnyufta of the Sainyutta Nikaya contaims a series of verses spoken 
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before the Biiddha on Tarious ocGasionhby devas, the last of them being 
Anathapindika (reborn in the deva world)/ / 

'v v;; 1 '8.1. '51 

1. Anathapindika Sutta.— Similar to the Amtha'pii^diJiovdda SuUa 

but the greater part of this discourse is taken up with the words of 
consolation, courage and suggestion addressed by Sariputta to the banker, 
and we are told that his pains were allayed. No mention is made of the 
advice not to cling to matters mundane, nor of the death of the banker 
almost immediately afterwards. Instead, it is stated that Sariputta and 
Ananda were given a meal from the banker’s own cooking-pot and that 
they went away after thanking him. Ananda reports to the Buddha 
the news of their visit, and the Buddha praises Sariputta for his wisdom.^ 

IS. V. 380-5. 

2. Anathapin^ika Sutta. — The same as the above, but Ananda is given 
as the admonisher and Anathapindika is made to claim that he had not 
violated a single one of the obligations binding on a householder (gihi- 
sdimcaJcdni siJchhd'paddni).^ 

1 S. y. 385-7. : 

3. Anathapindika Sutta.— Eecords a visit paid by Anathapindika to the 
Buddha, who tells him of the five kinds of giiilty dread {paVtca-hhaydni 
verdni) which are allayed in the Ariyan disciple, and of the four limbs 
of the Stream-winner 

1 S. V. 387-9. 

Anathapindika-putta-Kala Vatthu. — Story of the conversion of Anatha- 
pindika’s son Kala 

1 DhA.iii. 189-92. 

Anathapindikovada Sutta. — Addressed by Sariputta to Anathapindika 

when he lay on his deathbed. It was an exhortation to him not to cling 
to mundane things. It is said that at the end of the sermon the banker 
wept aloud, never before having heard such a homily. Soon after, he 
died and was born as a deva, in which form he came to Jetavana and 
paid homage to the Buddha.^ 

In this sutta Sariputta says that such sermons were not vouchsafed 
to the white-robed laity but reserved for the duly-ordained,® a state- 
ment sometimes quoted as evidence of an esoteric doctrine'in Buddhism. 

^ M, Hi. 258-63. ^ Ibid.,2Ql. 
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Anatliapindika makes a request tliat sucli suttas sliould also be preacbed 
to laymen because there are young men whose eyes are but slightly 
dimmed. 

Anathapindika-SettM Vatthu— Story of the goddess, guardian of 
Aiiathapindika’s gate.^ 

1 DhA. iii. 9 ff.; for details .see Anathapindika. 

Anathapindikassarama.— See Jetavana. 

Analaya Sutta.— The Buddha teaches the destruction of attachment 
and the path leading thereto.^ 

i S. iv. 372. 

Anasava.— A Pacceka Buddha found in a list of Pacceka Buddhas, He 
lived in Isigilid 

1 M.iii.70; Ap.i. 107. 

Anasava Sutta.— The Buddha teaches that which is free from asavas 
and the way thereto.^ 

1 S. iv. 309. 

Anikadatta.— See Anikaratta. 

Anikaratta. — Ruler of Varanavati. He came to Mantavati a.s a suitor 
for the hand of Sumedha, but did not succeed in his quest, as Sumedha 
became a bhikkhuni after having converted Anikaratta and his retinue^ 

(v.Z. Anikadatta). 

1 Thig. V. 462-515; TIiigA. 272f Ap. ii. 512. 

1. Anieca Vagga.— The second chapter of the Khanda Samyutta.^ 

^ S.iii.21-5. 

2. Anieea Vagga.~The first chapter of the Salayatana Sarayutta.'^ 

1 S. iv. 1-6. 

3. Anieea Vagga.— The fifth chapter of the same.^ 

■■■■■^i'S.iv.-28-30. 

1. Anieea Sutta (see also Yadanieea Sutta). Preached at Savatthi ; all 
khandhas are impermanent.^ 


1 S.iii.21. 
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2. Anieea Sutta, — Preaolied at SavattM, in reply to a monk’s question d 

3, Anieea Sutta. — At Sava tthi, preached in reply to Sadha’s questions^ 

^ S. iii, 195. 


4. Anieea Sutta. — Same as (3); desire for what is impermanent should 
he repelled.^ 

^ S.iii. 199. 

T). Anieea Sutta. — Same as (4).^ ; 

"'1 S.lii.200, 'f: 

6. Anieea Sutta.-— All the external senses are impermanent.^ 

'I'S.iv. 1-2. ' ' 

7. Anieea Sutta.— The same. Personal senses, past, present and 
future, are impermanent.^ 

^ 'S. iv. S-4. 

8. Anieea Sutta.— On the impermanence of external sense-percep-^ 
tions.^ 

^ S.,iv. 5. 

9. Anieea Sutta. — All is impermanent.’- A 

.'"A 

10. Anieea Sutta.— All feeling, pleasant, painful and neutral is imper- 
manent. 

11. Anieea Sutta. — The idea of impermanence, if cultivated, is bene- 
•ficial.’.. ■ 

1 S. V. 132. 

1. Aniecata Sutta. — The disciple who realises the impermanence of all 
khandhas has no rebirth.’ 

^ S.iii. 44-5. 


2. Aniecata (or Sanna) Sutta. — The idea of impermanence, if cultivated, 
destroys sensual 1 ust, lust for rebirth, ignorance and conceit.’ 

1 S.iii. 165-7. 
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AniccadhaniTna Sutta. — Desire for that whose nature is impermanent 
should be destroyed.^ 

S.iii.199. 

Anicea Sutta.— On the seven kinds of persons who are worthy of 
homage and of giftsd 

1 A.iv. 13-14. 


1. Anitthigandihakumara.— The Bodhisatta, born as the son of a king of 
Benares. He hated the sight of women until he was seduced by a 
dancing-girl. He was banished from home together with the girl, and 
they lived in a forest-hut, where the girl tempted an ascetic and robbed 
him of his mystic power. The Bodhisatta, realising this, gave up the 
woman, and himself became an ascetic. The story is told in the (hilht- 
mloWiana-Jataka} 

1 J.ii. 329-31. 

2. Anitthigandhakumara.— Similar to the above, the story being called 
i]x^MaM'palolhmia-Jataka.^ 

1 J. iv. 469-73. 

3. Anitthigandhakumara.— Another Anitthigandha, of SavattW. He 
refused to marry unless a woman could he found rivalling in beauty an 
image which he had made. Envoys Were sent out and, in Slgala, they 
discovered a sixteen-year-old girl to answer to the desired qualifications. 
The marriage was arranged, bnt the girl, being very delicate, died on the 
way to the bridegroom's house. On learning the news of her death he 
was sorely grieved and gave himself np to despair.; The Buddha, seeing 
his capabilities, visited his home and preached to him. At the end of 
the sermon he became a Stream-entereT. 

The story in which this account is given is called 
VattMu} ■ 

^ BhA.iii. 281-4, Compare with this the , story of the ZMsa Jatote. 

4. Anitthigandliakumara. — A Pacceka Buddha. He was the son of 
the King of Benares. In a previous birth he had been a monk for 
20,000 years, during the dispensation of Kassapa Buddha. His story 
is very similar to that of Ho. 3 above, the wife chosen being tlxe daughter 
of Maddava, King of Sagala. When the princess died, on her way to be 
married, the prince gave himself up to contemplation and became a 
Pacceka Buddha.^ A stanza attributed to him is included in the 
Kkaffgnrisana Biitta} 

1 SnA. 67 ff.; ApA. i. 126-7. 


2 Sa. p. 6, V. 36. 
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Anitthigandhakumara Vatthu,— See Anitthigandhakumara (3). 

Anidassana Sutta.-~Tlie invisible and the path leading thereto.^ 

l'S.iv.'370., ■ 

Animitta Sutta. — Preached by Moggallana ; it records an occasion 
when he experienced unconditioned rapture of the heart {animittacetO' 
samadhi)} 

1 S.iv.268.^ ■ 

Animisa-eetiya.— The shrine built on the spot where the Buddha spent 
a week after the Enlightenment, gazing unwinking at the seat at the foot 
of the Bodhi tree, the seat of his great victory. It was to the north of 
the Bodhi tree.^ 

lj,i.77. 

Aniyata.— The third division of the Parajika of the Sutta Vibhanga.^ 

1 Vin.iii. 187-94. 

Aniruddha.— -See Anuruddha. 

Auivatta Brahmadatta. — A king of Benares ; so called because he never 
left a thing half done. One day on his way to the park he saw a forest 
fire which made him wish to burn all his defilements. Later, he saw 
men catching fish; one large fish broke through the net and escaped. 
Wishing to escape himself, he left the world and later became a Paccoka 
Buddha.^ 

A stanza attributed to him is included in the Khaggavisdna SiiUa.^ 
i SnA. i. 114-15; ApA.i. 169-60. ASn. v. 62. 

Anissuki Sutta. — A woman who is faithful, modest, scrupulous, not 
wrathful and rich in wisdom, will be reborn in a happy condition.^ 

^ S. iv. 244. 

Anigha.— A Paoceka Buddha; occurs in a list of Pacceka 
Buddhas;^ 

1 M.iii. 70; ApA. i. 107. 

1. Anikafliga.— Son of Vikkamabahu II, He was killed by Viradeva.^ 

^0v.lxi.40. 

2. Anikahga. — ^Known as the Mahadipada. In 1209 he killed the 
reigning Prince, Dhammasoka, and reigned in Pulatthinagara for seven- 
teen days. He was slain by Vikkantacamunakka.^ 

^ Ov. Ixxx. 43. 
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Anitika Sutta and Anitikadliamma Sutta,— On tlie state tliut is free 
from ill and the path thereto.^: 

S.iv. 371. 

Anukampaka Sutta, — The five ways in which a resident monk shows 
his sympathy for his lay supporters.^ 

1 A.iii.263f. 

Anukevatta. — A brahmin, clever in stratagem. He was used by 
Mahosadha to defeat Giilani-Brahmadatta when the latter laid siege to 
Videha. Anukevatta pretended to be a traitor to Ms own people, and 
having won Brahmadatta^s confidence, persuaded him to raise the siege 
and go back.^ 

1 J.vi.40{)-9. 

Anugara. — An eminent wandering ascetic. He is mentioned as living 
in the Paribbajakarama in the Moranivapa in Veluvaua near Bajagaha. 
He was probably one of the company who was with Sakuiudayi when the 
Buddha cajne to visit the latter.^ 

1 M.ii. 1. 

Anuggaha Sutta. — Bight belief is endowed with five advantages^ 

iA.iii.20-1. 

Anujivisamiddha.— A JOamila chief, ally of Kulasekhara.^ 

^ ^-Gvilxxvii. 33. ; 

Anujja (u.Z. Anoja).— Wife of Vidhuxapanpa. She had a thousand 
sons whom she summoned to bid fareweli to Vidhiira when he Avent away 
with Punnaka.^ She is depicted as a brave woman. 

i^A..vi.290. . 

Anutiracari. — An otter who had a dispute with another otter, Gam- 
bhiracari, about a fish. They appealed to a jackal, Mayavi, and lost in 
the bargain, the j ackal claiming the middle of the fiBh as the price of his 
arbitration, leaving only the head and the tail for the otters.^ 

^ J. iii. 3331.; DhA.iii. 141-2. 

Anuttariya Vagga.— The tMrd chapter of the Ohakka Nipata of the 
Anguttaxa Nikaya.l 


1 A.iii. 309-29. 
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Anuttarasaftgamavijaya (Dhammapariyaya).— One of the names by 
which the Bahudliatuka Sutta is known.^ 

1 'M.-iil-. 68.. ' ■■■■ 

1. Anuttariya Sutta.— The six unsui'passables.^ 

1 A. iii.284. 

2. Anuttariya Sutta.— A detailed explanation of the above? 

'A. iii. 325 

Anudhamma Sutta. — The bhikkhu, who conforms to the Dhamina, 
should live in disgust for the body, feeling, etc? 

A S. iii.40-1. 


Anupada Vagga.— The second section of the Uparipanuasa of the 
Majjhima Nikaya? 

1 M.iii.'25ff. . ■ ■ ■ 


Anupada Sutta.— Preached at Savatthi in Jetavana in praise of Sari- 
putta’s learning and understanding. It is really a description of the 
perfect disciple who has risen to mattery and perfection in noble virtue, 
noble concentration, noble perception and noble deliverance. It con- 
tains psychological introspective analyses which are expanded in the 
Dhammasahgani.^ 

Anupanahi Sutta. — The woman who is not wrathful will be born in 
a happy condition? 

iS.iv.244. 

1. Anupama. — City where Vessabhu Buddha was born.i The Buddha- 
vaiiisa," however, gives the name of the city as Anoma. 

1 BuA. 205, 206. ^ xxii. v. 18. 

2. Anupama. — Plcasauncc in Anupama where Vessabhu was born 
and where, after Enlightenment, he performed the twin-miracle.^ 

1 BuA.206. 


3. Anupama. — Son of Phussa Buddha.i The Buddha vamsa^ gives 
his name as Ananda, 


1 BuA. 193, 194. 


® xix. 16. 
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4. Anupama.— Son of Siddhattha Buddha.^ 

^ Ba. xvii. 15. 

5. Anupama. — City where, in Anomarama, Attliadassi Buddha died.^ 

1 BuA. 181. 

6. Anupama. — A brahmin village in the time of Anomadassi Buddha.^ 

1 BiiA.142, 

7. Anupama.— An ajivaka who gave grass to Sumana Buddha for his 
seat.^ 

1 BuA. 125. 

8. Anupama.— Son of Sumana Buddha.^ 

1 Bti. V.23. 

9. Anupama. — A banker, father of Anupama (1).^ 

1 BuA. 122. 

10. Anupama. — A banker, father of Anupama (2).^ 

. -.BuA. 125.' 


1. Anupama. — Bauglitcr of the banker Anupama (ii), of the village of 
the same name. She gave a meal of milk-rice to Anomadassi Buddha just 
daefore his Enlightenment.^ 

1 BuA; 142. .■ ■■ ■ 


2. Anupama.— Daughter of the banker Anupama (10), of the village 
Anoma. She gave a meal of milk-rice to Sumana Buddha just prior 

BuA. 125. ■■ 


to his Enlightenment. 


3. Anupama. — Sec Magandiya, 

Anupalakkhana Sutta. — Diverse views arc the result of want of dis- 
crimination.^ 

^ S. iii. 261. 


Anupadaya Sutta. The holy life is lived with final emaueijjation, free 
from grasping, as its aim.^ 


^ S. V, 29. 
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Anupiya (Anupiya).— A township in the Malla country to the cast of 
Kapiiavatthu^ In the mango grove there (the Anupiya-ambavana) the 
Buddha, having arrived from Anoma and having ordained himself, spent 
the first week after his renunciation, before going to Rajagaha, thirty 
leagues away.^ He went there again after his return from Kapilavatthu, 
whither he had gone to see his relations, and large numbers of Sakiyan 
princes joined the Order, including Bhaddiya, Anuruddha, Ananda, 
Bliagu, Kimbila, Devadatta and their barber, Upali.® 

It was during this stay that the Buddha preached the Sulchavihari 
Jatalia.^ From Anupiya the Buddha went to Kosambi.^ Hear 
Anupiya was the pleasaimce where the paribbaj aka of the Bliaggava- 
gotta lived. The Buddha visited him once while staying at Anupiya 
and it -was then that he preached the^Pd^fe iSM^^a,® 

Anupiya was the birthplace of Dabba Mallaputta.® 

Once when Sona Potiriyaputta was rheditating the Buddha sent forth 
a ray of glory from the mango grove to encourage him.’’ 

The mango grove belonged to the Malla-rajas; they built a vihara there- 
in for the Buddha’s residence.® 


The name is sometimes spelt Anopiya and Anupiya." See also s.v. 

Anoma.' 


1 J. i. 65-6. 

2 Vin. ii. 180 {.; AA. i. 108; D'hA. i. 
133; iv. 127. 

3 J. i. 140. 

Vin.ii. 184, 

SD.iii, Iff. 


® ThagA, i. 41 ; tiie Ap,, however, says 
Kusinara (ii. 473). 

ThagA. i. 316. 

8 UclA. 161; DA. iii. 816. 

9 J. i, 140. 


Anupubba. — Setthi of Savatthi. He was so called because he engaged 
himself in a series of good works, each being, of greater merit than the 
la.st, with the object of freeing himself ffoni sufiering. In the end he 
entered the Order, but finding the rules too numerous and irksome, he 
wished to return to the lay-life. His colleagues took him to the Buddha, 
who asked him to observe one rule only — guarding his mind; he agreed 
aadbecanieaStream-enterer.’- 

1 DhA.i. 297-300. 


Anubuddha Sutta,— Preached at Bhandagama, on the importance of 


understanding.^ 


1 A. it. if. 


Anumana Sutta. — Preached by Mahamoggallanainthe Bhesakalavana 
at Sumsumaragiri in the Bhagga country. It deals with the admonishing 
of monks and with self-examination. It is of interest to note that there 
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is no reference to the Buddha througlioiit the discoursed Buddhaghosa 
says that this discourse was kno'wn to the Porana as the BhUckhn- 
patimokkha, and adds that this self-examination should take jdace three 
times each dayd The description of the evil-minded monk given in 
the sutta is often ^quoted.® 

96-100. 2 MA.i,294. 3 Sp. iii. 612. 

Anumanapafiha.— -One of the most famous chapters of the Miliiida 
Panha} It deals with the problem of inferring the existence of the 
Buddha from facts known about him and connected with him. It also 
includes a description of the City of Eighteousness — Dhanmmiagara — the 
Buddhist Utopia, and gives an excellent idea of city life at the time the 
chapter was written. 

i 329-47. 

Anura.— A general of the Vahga king’s army, maternal cousin of 
Sihabahu, father of Vi jaya. When Sihabahu left the lion’s den with his 
mother and sister they came across Anura who was ruling the border 
country. Later Anura married Sihabahu’s mother.^ 

1 Mv. vi. 16-20; MT. 246. 

Anuraja. — Son of Sunanda, King of Surabhi, at the time of Mahgala 
Buddha. He visited the Buddha in the company of his father, and, 
having listened to his preaching,: became an arahant.^ 

4 BuA. 119-20. 

1. Anuradha.— An Elder, : Once when he was staying in a forest hut 
in the Mahavana in Vesali, . near to where the Buddha was, certain 
wandering: ascetics came; to Mm and asked him whether or not a Tatha- 
gata exists after death; dissatisfied With his answer they called him 
“fool” and went away. Thereupon Anuradha sought advice from the 
Buddha, who asked him ‘' How, inasmuch as it canuot be said of a 
Tathagata even in this very life that he really exists, can anything be 
said regarding him after death ?”4 

4 s.iii. llG-19; the same story is repeated, with slight expansions, in iv. 380-6. 

2. AnurMha. — One of those that accompanied Vijaya to Ceylon. He 
later became one of his ministers and founded Anuradhagama.^ 

4Mhv. vii.43. 
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3. Anuradha, — A Sakiya prince, brotHer of Bbaddakaccana; a great- 
uncle of Pandukabhaya/ a settlement at Anuradhagama 

and constructed a tank, to tke soutli of wkiob lie erected a bouse for 
bimself. Later be banded this over to Pandukabbayad 

^ Mhv. vil. 43-L- . 

Anuradhagama.— Tbe name given to tbe settlement founded by tbe 
two Anuradbas. It was near tbe Kadamba“riiadi.^ Tbe capital, Anu- 
radhapura, was later founded near it. ; 

' : ^ Mhv. ix, 9; 76. . 

Anuradhapura.— Tbe capital of Geylon for nearly fifteen centuries. 
It was built on tbe site of settlements Started by tbe two AnurMhas 
on tbe ])ank of tbe Kadamba river, and was founded under tbe constella- 
tion Anuradha, bence tbe name.?- Pandukabhaya (394:-307 b.o.) was 
tbe founder of tbe city, to^ wbicb be removed tbe capital from Upatis- 
sagamad and there it remained up to tbe ti^ of Aggabodbi IV. 
(a.d. 626-4-1). After a short period it became once more tbe capital, and 
continued to be so until tbe royal residence was removed elsewhere,® 
It was finally deserted in tbe eleventh century. 

Pandukabhaya beautified the city with tbe artificial lakes Jayavapi 
and Abbayavapi. It was round the last-named lake that tbe king laid 
out tbe city, including four suburbs, a cemetery, special villages for 
huntsmen and scavengers, temples to various pagan deities and residences 
for tbe engineer and other officials. Abodes were also provided for 
devotees of various sects, snob as the Jainas, the Ajivakas, wandering 
monks and brahmins. There were also hospitals and lying-in homes. 
Guardians of tbe oitj {NagataffuUiha) were appointed, one for tbe day 
and another for the night ^ 

Pandukabbaya’s son and successor, Mutasiva, laid, out tbe beautiful 
Mahamegha Park with fruit and flowering trees®; this was to tbe south 
of tbe city; between it and tbe southern wall of tbe city was another park 
called Nandana or Jotivana.® 

In tbe reign of Piyatissa, who succeeded Mutasiva (when B'liddbism 
bad been introduced into tbe land), tbe king, together with bis nobles 

^ MT. 293; Miiv. x. 76; this tradition ; ® See Ov. xlvi. 34, "where the^ new 

seems to iiave been forgotten later, for in I capital, Pulatthinagara, is first mentioned 
the Mbv. (11(5) there is a suggestion that i as a royal residence, 
the city was so called because it -w'as the | * For a full description see iVIhv. x. 

dwelling of satisfied people (anurodki- \ 80-102. 
jana); oris this mere alliteration ? i ^ 3rfliv. xi. 2. 

® Mhv. X. 76-7. ' ® Mhv. xv. 2, 11. 
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and people, erected many noble edifices in support of tiie new religion. 
Ten of tbe most noted were in Anuradbapura,’ and tbe Mabamegbavana, 
wbiob was given o'ver to tbe Buddbist Sangba, bencefortb became tbe 
centre of Buddhism in tbe island. In this park was also planted, by 
Piyatissa, tbe branch of tbe Sacred Bodbi Tree wbiob came from 
Gaya.® 

Soon afterwards tbe city was taken by the Tamils but was recaptured 
by Dutthagama^i (101-77 B.C.), tbe hero of the Mabavamsa. Many 
chapters of tbe cbronicle are devoted to descriptions of the numerous 
buildings erected by bim in Anuradbapura for tbe glorification of tbe 
national faitb,® chief among them being the Maricavatti-vibara, the 
Lohapasada and tbe Maha Thupa. 

A few years later the Tamils once more overcame the city and held 
it till Vattagamapi (29-17 n.c.) drove them off. In bis reign was built 
the mighty Abhayagiri Thupa and tbe vibara attached to it.^“ 

' Tbe subsequent history of tbe city is a record of bow succeeding 
kings repaired, added to, or beautified, these various monuments and 
tbe steps they took for their preservation. Tbe only later monument 
of real importance is tbe Jetavanarama built by King Mahasena^^ 
(A.D. 334-61). 

About this time tbe fame of Anuradbapura as tbe chief centre of 
Buddbist cultm'e attracted many visitors from abroad in search of 
learning. The most famous of these was the great commentator Buddha- 
ghosad® It was' also during this period that Dhatusena (a.d. 460^78) 
reorganised tbe water supply of the city and built tbe Kalavapi.^® 

Prom this time onward tbe country sufiered from a series of dynastic 
intrigues and civil wars, each party appealing to the Tamils of South 
India for help and protection. As a result, tbe district round Anura- 
dbapura was overrun by Tamil freebooters and became impossible to 
defend; the seat of government was therefore removed to Pulatthipura 
about tbe beginning of the ninth century, where it continued, except 
for a brief interval to tbe eleventh century. Finally, about a.d. 1300, 
at a date not exactly known, the whole district was abandoned, having 
become a kind of no-man’s land; it then rapidly relapsed into jungle. 
For quite a long time, however, and even after Pulatthipura became tbe 
state capital, Anuradbapura was regarded as a centre of religious activity, 
and its monuments were restored from time to time.^^ 

^ For list see Mliv. xx. 17 li. 

® For details see Mhv. xviii 
■xix. ' ' 

® Mhv. xxvi.-xxxii. 

Mhv. xxxiii. 80-3. 


Mhv. xxxvii. 33 f. 

. and ' Ihid., 215 h. ; also Fa Hien. 
xxxviii. 42. 

' 1^ Mhv. Ixxvi. 106-20; Ixxviii, 96 f.; 

i Ixxxviii. 80 f. 
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Various scraps of information regarding Anuradhapiira and its in* 
habitants are found scattered in the commentaries^® 

It was famous throughout J ambudipa for its virtuous monks, and men 
came from there to visit themd® 

The city wall, which existed at the time the Mahavamsa was written, 
had been built by King Vasabha^’', and was, according to the Tika,^® 
eighteen cubits in height. 

that it had two indalcMlas (Sj), 1 E.g., the brahmin who came from 

iii, 29f)); its main street ran from Thupa- | Pataliputta to see Mahanaga Thera 
rama, where the chief entrance to the (AA. i. 384). Mhv. xxxv. 97, 

nity lay (UdA. 238; DA. ii. 573). I p. 654. 

Anurarama. — A monastery to the north of Mahagama in South Ceylon, 
built by King Vasabha, who also bestowed on it one thousand hansa 
of land in the village of Heligama.^ 

In Voharatissa’s time the Thera Mahatissa lived there,® 

King Vasabha also built an uposatha hall for the vihara.® 

1 Mhv. XXXV. 83; MT. 652. ® Mliv. xxxvi. 30. ® Ibid., 37. 

1. Anuruddha Thera. — hirst cousin of the Buddha and one of his 
most eminent disciples. He was the son of the Sfdcyan Amitodana and 
brother of Mahanama. When memhers of other Sakyan families had 
joined the Order of their distinguished kinsman, Mahanama was grieved 
that none had gone forth from his own. He therefore suggested to his 
brother that one of them should leave household life. Anuruddha was 
at first reluctant to agree, for he had been reared most delicately and 
luxuriously, dwelling in a different house for each season, surrounded 
by dancers and mimes. But on hearing from Mahanama of the endless 
round of household cares he agreed to go. He could not, however, get 
his mother’s consent until he persuaded his cousin Bhaddiya to go with 
him. Together they went with Ananda, Bhagu, Kimbila, Devadatta 
and their barber TJpali, to the Blessed One at the Anupiya Mango Grove 
and were ordained. Before the rainy season was over Anuruddha acquired 
the dihhacahhhu?- and he Avas later ranked foremost among those who 
had obtained this attainment.® 

He then received from Sariputta, as topic of meditation, the eight 
thoughts of a great man.® He went into the Pacinavainsadaya in the 
Ceti country to practise these. He mastered seven, but could not learn 
the eighth. The Buddha, being aware of this, visited him and taught 

^ Vila. ii. 180-3; Mtn.iii. 177 f. Another conversation he had with Sari- 

® A. i. 23. ; putta before becoming an arahant is 

3 The list is given in A. iv, 228 £E. i reported in A. i. 281-2, 
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it to him. Thereupon Annrnddha developed insight and realised ara- 
hantship in the highest grade.* 

Amiruddha appears in the suttas as an affectionate and loyal ooinrade- 
bhikkhu, full of affection to his kinsman, the Buddha, who returned 
his love. In the assembly he stood near the Buddha.® When the 
Buddha, disgusted with the quarrels of the Kosambi monks, went 
away to seek more congenial surround,ings, it was to Pacmavainsadaya 
that ho repaired, where were Anuruddha, Uandiya and Kimbila. The 
Ufakldlesa Sutta (M. iff. 153 f.), on the sweets of concord and freedom 
from blemish, seems to have been preached specially to Anuruddha. on 
that occasion, for we are told at the end that he was pleased to have 
heard it, no mention being made of the other two. And again in the 
Ndalm^Mm Sutta (M. i. d-62 ff.), though a large numl>er of distinguished 
monks are present, it is to Anuruddha that the Buddha directly addresses 
his questions, and it is Anuruddha who answers on behalf of them all. 
See also the Cula- and the Maha-Qosinga Suttas. 

Anuruddha was present when the Buddha died at Kusinara, and 
knew the exact moment of his death ; the verse he uttered on that occasion 
is thoughtful and shows philosophic calm, in contrast, for example, with 
that of Ananda.® Anuruddha was foremost in consoling the monks and 
admonishing them as to their future course of action. It was Anu- 
ruddha again that the Mallas of Kusinara consulted regarding the 
Buddha's last obsequiesd Later, at the First Council, he played a 
prominent part and was entrusted with the custody of the Anguttara 
Kikaya.® 

In one of the verses ascribed to Anuruddha in the Theragatha® it is 
said that for twenty-five years he did not sleep at all, and that for the 
last thirty years of his life he slejff only during the last watch of the 
night. The same source^® mentions an occasion where a goddess, 
Jalini/* who had been his wife in a previous birth, seeing him grown 
old and grey wdth meditation, seeks to tempt him with the joys of 
heaven, but he tells her he has no need of such things, having attained 
to freedom from rebirth. 

His death took place in Veluvagama in the Yajji country, iii the shade 
of a bamboo thicke’t.^® 

* A. iv. loo. cit.i AA. 108-9; Thag. , ^DA. i. 15. 

® 904; ThagA. ii. 72. 

5 3u. V. 60. 10 Tiiag. 908 ; also ft. i . 200. 

® D. ii. 156-7. On this see Oldenberg, u TliagA. ii. 73; this story is given 
Nacfirichten der Wisaensc^ajten zu Got- , in detail in ftA. i. 225-6. 
tingan, 1902, pp. 168 £.; and Przyliiski- 12 Tliag. 919. See also Pmlm^ of the 
JA. mai-juin, 1918, pp. 486 ff. i Brethren, p. 331, n. 1. I cannot trace the 

^ D.ii, 160 f. : reference to Hatthigama. 
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In Padumuttara Buddlia’s time lie liad been a riob bonsebolder. 
Hearing one of tbe monks declared best among possessors of tbe celestial 
eye, he wished for a similar honour for himself in the^^fo^^ He did 
acts of great merit towards that end, including the holding of a great 
feast of light in front of the Buddha^s tomb. In Kassapa Buddha’s age 
he was born in Benares; one day he placed bowls filled with clarified 
butter all round the Buddha’s tomb and lighted them, himself walking 
round the tomb all night, bearing on his head a lighted bowl. 

Later he was reborn in a poor family in Benares and was named 
Annabhara (lit. food-bearer ”). One day, while working for his 
master, the banker Sumana, he gave his meal to a Pacoeka Buddha, 
Uparittha. The banker, having heard from the deity of his parasol of 
Annabhara’s pious deed, rewarded him and set him up in trade. The 
king, being pleased with him, gave him a site for a house, the ground of 
which, when dug, yielded much buried treasure. On account of this 
great accretion of wealth he was given the rank of Dhanasetthid® 

According to the Dhammapada Commentary (i. 113), as a result of 
his gift to the Pacceka Buddha, Anuruddha never lacked anything he 
desired — such had been the wish he expressed, A charming story is 
related in this connection. Once when playing at ball with his friends 
he was beaten and had to pay with sweets. His mother sent him the 
sweets, but he lost over and over again until no more sweets were to be 
had. His mother sent word to that efiect, but he did not know the 
meaning of the words “there isn’t.” When his mother, to make him 
understand, sent him an empty bowl, the guardian deity of the city 
filled it with celestial cakes, so that he should not be disappointed. 
Thereafter, whenever Anuruddha sent for cakes, his mother would send 
him an empty vessel, which became filled on the way^^ ! 

The Apadana^® mentions another incident of his past. Once, in 
Sumedha Buddha’s time, Anuruddha, having seen the Buddha meditating 
alone at the foot of a tree, set up lights round him and kept them burning 
for seven days. As a result he reigned for thirty kappas as king of the 
gods, and was king of men twenty-eight times. He could see a distance 
of a league both by day and night. 

On Various occasions Anuruddha had discussions trith the Buddha, and 
he was consulted by disciples, both monks and laymen, on points of 
doctrine and practice. In the Anuruddha Sutta®® he goes with Abhiya 
Kaccana and two others to a meal at the house of Paneakanga, the 
king’s carpenter. At the end of the meal the carpenter asks him the 

^3 ThagA. ii. 65 fit.; Thag. 910; DhA. ' i. 35. 

iv. 120 H. : M. iii. 14-1 f. 

See also DhA. iv. 124 £E. ' 
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diffeience between tliat deliverance of tlie heart [cetovimutti) that is 
boundless {aypanidna) and that which is vast [mahaggata). The dis- 
cussion leads on to an account of the four states of re])irth among the 
brilliant gods (Abha), and in reply to the questions of Abhiya Kaeeana, 
Anuruddha proceeds to explain their nature. At the end of the discourse 
we find Anuruddha acknowledging that he himself had lived among 
these gods. 

In the Sainyutta Nikaya^’ he is mentioned as questioning the Buddha 
about women, how they come to be born in happy state.s and how in 
woeful purgatory. A similar inquiry is mentioned in the Ahgnttara 
Mkaya. Anuruddha had been visited by some Manapakayika dcva.s, who 
had played and sung to him and shown their power of changing their 
complexions at will. Ho comes to the Bnddha and asks how women could 
be born among these devas.^® 

We find him“ being asked by Saripiitta and Moggallana about the 
sehlia and aschha and about supjer-lmowdedge {abhinnd). In dealing with 
this passage the Commentary^® states that Anuruddha used to rise early, 
and that after ablutions he sat in his cell, calling up a thousand kajipas 
of the past and the future. With his clairvoyant eye he knew the 
thousandfold universe and all its workings. 

The Anuruddha gives an account of a series of questions 

asked by Moggallana on the satifattlidnd, their extent, etc. Anuruddlm 
evidently laid great emphasis on the cultivation of the satipatthdjul, 
for we find mention of them occurring over and over again in his dis- 
courses. He attributes all his powers to their development, and ad- 
monishes his hearers to practise them.®® Once he lay grievously ill iii 
the Andhavana in Savatthi, but the pain made no impression on his 
mind, because, he says, his mind was well grounded in the satipattham."^ 
Apart from his teaching of the satipaithdnd, he does not seem to have 
found fame as a teacher. He was of a retiring disposition and never 
interfered in any of the monks’ quarrels. 

Mention is often made of Amiruddha’s 'iddhi-po'wei'&. Thus, he was 
one of those who went to the Brahma-world to curb the pride of the 
Brahma who had thought that no ascetic could reach his world. ®^ The 
mother of the yakkha Piyahkara, while wandering in search of food, 


17 S.iv. 24:0-5. 

18 A. iv. 262 ff, 

19 S. V. 174-6, also 299 f. 

20 SA.iii. 183. 

21 S. V, 294. 

^^Ibid., 299-306. He liimsell con- 
sidered the dibbacaklvliu as the highest 
attainment. Thus in the Mahagosihga 


Sutta (M. i. 213) he declares it to be more 
worthy than knowledge of the doctrine, 
meditation, forest-life, discourse on the 
abhidiiamma or self-mastery. 

29 S, V. 302, but see DhA. iv. 129, where 
he suffered from wind in the stomach. 

21 S. i. 145. The others being Mog- 
gallana, Mahakassapa and Mahakappina. 
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heard him at night reciting some verses from the Dhammapada and 
stood spellbound listening.^® 

His iddhi, however, does not seem to have enabled him to prevent 
his fellow-dweller Ahhinjika from talking too much,®® nor his other 
fellow-dweller Bahiya from attempting to create dissension in the 
Order.^’ Among the Vajjians he seems to have been held particularly 
in esteem, together with Nandiya and Kimbila. A yakkha named 
Digha tells the Buddha how the Vajjians are envied by the inhabitants 
of the deva and brahma worlds on account of the presence of these 
distinguished monks in their country.^® 


In numerous Jatakas Anuruddha is identified with personalities 
occurring in the Mitamiihu. In several cases he is mentioned as having 
been Sakka, the deus ex machina of the story in question.®® Elsewhere 
he is identified with different personalities : he was Pabbata in the Indriya 
(iii. 169) and in the Sarahhanga (v. 151); the king in the Gandahinnara 
(iv. 288); one of the seven brothers in the Bhisa (iv. Sll); the dove in the 
Pancuposaiha (iv. 332); Ajapala in the Hatthipala (iv. 491); Sucirata 
in the Samhhava (v. 67); Paneasikha in the Sudhdhhojana (v. 412) and 
the charioteer in the Kurvdhamma (ii. 381). 

Anuruddha ’s name occurs in several of the legends of the Dhammapada 
Commentary apart from those already mentioned. In the story of 
Culasubhadda it is stated that after the Buddha had visited Ugganagara 
at Cfilasubhadda’s request and enjoyed her hospitality, Anuruddha was 
asked to stay behind at Ugganagara for her benefit and that of the new 
converts.®® When the Buddha spent a rainy season in Tavatimsa 
preaching the Abhidhamma, it was Anuruddha w^ho kept the people on 
earth informed of his doings.®^ 

In the Siimanasamanera Vatthu®® we are told how Anuruddha, having 
himself attained salvation, sought for his friend and benefactor of a 
past birth, Siimana-setthi. Sumana-setthi had been born near the 
Viiidhya forest as Culasumana, son of Anuruddha's acquaintance 
Mahamunda, and Anuruddha ordained him at the age of seven. The 
lad became arahant in the tonsure-hall. 

According to the Beta Vatthu,®® it was by virtue of a spoonful of food 

S.i. 209; 8A.i. 237-8. 

26 S. ii. 203-4. 

27 A. ii. 239. 

26 In the Culagosinga Sutta, M. i. 210. 

26 Thus in the Manicora (J. ii. 125); 

Guttila (ii. 257); Ayakula (iii. 147); 

Mahasuka (iii. 494); Cullasuka (iii. 496); 

Kanha (iv. 14); Akitti (iv. 242); Sadhina 
(iv. 360); Siri (iv. 412); Mahasutasoma 


(V. 511); Sama (vi. 95); Nimi (vi. 129); 
Mahasumagga (vi. 329); Vessantara 
(vi. 593). 

86 DIiA. iii. 471. 

81 im.> 218 f.; SnA. (ii..570), states 
that the Buddha went to Tavatimsa 
at Anuruddha’s request. 

32 DhA. iv. 120 ff. 

^ 38 Pv., p. 27, vv. 58-60 . ; ; , 
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given by Mm to Anuriiddba that Indaka entered Tavatitnsa, and the 
same gift enabled Mm to surpass in glory Ankara, who had spent all his 
wealth in practising generosity. 

Anuniddha had a sister, Rohini, who suffered from a skin disease and, 
therefore, remained indoors; she would not see the Elder when he visited 
her relations. But he insisted on seeing her and persuaded her to sell 
her ornaments and build a resting hall for the Buddha and his monks. 
She later became a Stream-enterer and was reborn as Sakka’s consort.''*^ 

In Mahayana books Airaruddha’s name appears as Aniruddha. In 
the Lalitavistara he is mentioned as wearing the Bodhi.satta’s oriianients 
when the latter renounced the world. He is sometimes spoken of as a 
son of Dronodana.^^ According to the Dulva, it was Anuniddha, who, 
finding Ananda still aseJcJia, got him turned out of the First Couricii 
until he became an arahant.®® 

BhA.iii, 295 f. j Beal, Rvcords of Wenlent World, ii, 38 n. 

Thus, e.g,, Mtu i. 75;iii. 117. See ^ for meaiiing of Anurudclha. 

®* EoelcMll, p. 151. 

2. Anuruddha. — A Pacceka Buddha, to whom Nanda Thera in a 
previous birth offered a canopy of lotus flowers.’’- 

1 Ap,ii.350. 

3. Anuruddha (or Anumddhaka).— One of the parricide kings of 
Magadha. He killed Ms father Udayabhaddaka and was himself slain 
by Ms son Munda.^ 

^ Mhv. iv. 2-3; Mbv., p. 96; but see | father. In the Divyiivatiana (p. 359) 
DA. i. 163, where Anuruddha is given i Anuruddha’s name does not appear at 
as Mahamunda’s son and Nagadasa’s 1 allinthelistof Bimbisara’s suceessors. 

4. Anuruddha. — Personal attendant of Piyadassi Buddha. It was iu 
reply to his question that the Buddha revealed the future attainments 
of Nigrodha Thera^ aud of Tissa Thera.® 

ThagA, i. 75; Ap. i.431. ” ThagA. i. 273. 

5. Anuruddha. — Personal attendant of Kondanna Buddha.’- 

^ Bu. iii. 30; J. i. 30. 

6. Anuruddha. — Author of the Abhidhammattha-sahgaha, Para- 
mattha-vinicchaya, Hamarupapariccheda and, perhaps, of the Anuruddha 
gataka.^ lie was an incumbent of the Mulasoma Vihara and probably 
lived in the eleventh or twelfth century.® 

1 Gv. 61. 67; SdS. 64; Sas. 69. 


2 Bor details see 
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7. Anumddlia»— Teacher ol MaMsumma Tliera. He once offered to 
the Sangha a ho wT filled 'with ghee. , The incident is mentioned in a 
discussion as to whether a howlj that had been bought for a particular 
monk, could be used by the community of monksd This bowl had been 
} bought for the Elder, but it was used by the community and 'W'as, there- 

fore, Zcappiya. 

^ Sp.iit. 698-9. 


8. Anuruddha.— King of KamannaV He helped Vijayabahu I. of Ceylon 
to re-establish the Order in Ceylon.^ He is also called Anorata ('2.'?’.). 

^ Gv. Ixi 5-7; see, lioweyeri Cfeigeri, Cv. trans.i. 214, 11 . 4. 

1. Anuruddha Sutta.---Preaohed by Anuruddha Thera to Paneakahga, 
the king’s carpenter, at Savatthi, on the conclusion of a meal given by 
him to the Elder and three others. It explains the two kinds of emanci- 
pation of mind, the “ boundless ’’ and the “ vast,” and the results of 
developing them, which produce birth among the Brilliant G-ods. Abhiya- 
Kaceana, who was evidently one of Ahuruddha’s companions on this 
occasion, asks him the reason for the difference in degree of the brilliance 
of the gods; he is answered to his satisfaction.^ 

y M.iii, 144-62. 

2. Anuruddha Sutta.— -Records the incident of Jalini’s visit to Anu- 
ruddha Thera, and her unsuccessful efforts to tempt him with the joys 
of heaven.^ 

1S.X.20Q. 

3. Anuruddha Sutta. — ^The Buddha explains to Anuruddha, in answ^er 
to his questions, why beings are born as wo men, ^ 

1 A. i. 281. 

4. Anuruddha Sutta. — Two Suttas on how Sariputta admonished 
Anuruddha to give up boasting about his attainments and concentrate 
on amata-dhatu, and how Anuruddha following the advice became an 
arahant.^ 

1 A. i. 281-3. 

5. Anuruddha Sutta. — On the eight thoughts of a great being {mahd- 
furisa vitakha). 

Anuruddha had acquired seven of them and the Buddha paid him 
a special visit to teach him the eighth, which brought him arahantship. 
Later the Buddha repeated the sermon to the monks. ^ 

1 A. iv, 228 £f* 
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6. Anuruddlia Sutta. — The Buddha explains to Anuruddha how women 
may he born among the Mancfpalcayihadeva} 

iA.iv.262ff. 

Anuruddha Samyutta. — The fifty-second section of the Samyiitta 
Nikaya. It forms the eighth section of the Mahavagga, and contains 
accounts of incidents connected with Anuruddha, his meditations in the 
Jotavana on the satifatthana and the benefits of their development, 
his admonition to the monks on the banks of the Sutana River, his 
conversations with Sariputta and Mog'gallana in Saketa: and in the 
Ambapali Grove, his sermon in the Salalagara, his illness while staying in 
Andhavana, and his accounts of how he came by his psychical powers, eto.^ 

1 S. v.294 ff. 

1. AnuIa.~A Thera, incumbent of the Kotipabhatamahavihira in 
Ceylon. He evidently possessed the celestial eye and, seeing how' 
Sumana, wife of Lakuutaka-atimbara, had once been a pig, he expressed 
marvel that such things should happen. She heard his exclamation, 
and having learnt from him the story of that past life, she herself got 
the power of seeing her past lives.^ 

^ 'DliA. iv. 50-1. 

2. Anula— Bee Maha Anula. 

Anulatissapabbata. — A vihara in Gangaraji in East Ceylon, built by 
Kanitthatissa.^ 

... . AIliv. xxxvi. 15. 


1. Anula. — Daughter of Mutasiva, King of Ceylon, and wife of Maha- 
naga, who was brother and sub-king to Bevanainpiya-Tissa, With five 
hundred other wom.en she heard Mahinda preach the Petavatthu, the 
Vimanavatthu and the Sacca Samyutta, and together with the others 
became a Stream-enterer.^ Later, hearing the sermon preacliod by 
Mahinda in the Mahameghavana, she, with others, became a Sakadagami, 
and expressed to the king their wish to receive ordination. It was to 
enable these to be ordained that Sanghamitta was sent for.® Until the 
arrival of Sanghamitta, Anula and her companions observed the ten 
precepts and lived in the Upasika Vihara.® After her ordination Anula 
became an arahant* and was the first woman araiiant in Ceylon. 


1 Mliv. xiv. 66-7; Dpv. xi. 8; xii. 82. 

2 MJiv. XV. 18-19; Sp, i. 90 if.; Dpv. 
XV. 73 ££. 

® Mhv. xviii. 9-12. The Tika (p. 388) 


says they took on the ekasanikanga 
vow as well; see also Mbv. pp. 121, 144, 
107. 

Mhv. xix. G5; xvi. 41. 
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Anulomadayaka Thera ] 

2. Anula.— Widow of Khallatanaga* King ^ o Ceylon, and later wife 

of Vattagamani.^ When Vattaganiani Had to his enemies, she 

was the only one of his wives whom he took with him, because she was 
with child.^ Later, when they were hiding in Malaya, under the pro- 
tection of Tanasiva, Anula quarrelled with the wife of Tanasiva and, as 
a result, Vattagamani killed him.® 

^ Mhv. xxxiii. 35, 36. ^ ^ ® JMAj62ff. 

3. Anula. — Wife of Coranaga and Queen of Ceylon for four months 
(in A.D. 12-1 6). She was a lewd wonian and killed her husband that she 
might marry Mahaeula’s son, Tissa. She soon got tired of him and 
poisoned him. Then, in succession, she had as husbands Siva, a palace 
guard; Vatuka, a Tamil carpenter ;y Tissa, a woodoarrier; the Damila 
Niliya, a palace priest— all of whom she removed by poisoning. The last 
one she killed because she wished to live mdiscriminately with thirty-two 
palace guards. 

In the end she was killed by Kutakannatissa.^ 

1 Mhv. xxxiv. 16-34; Dpv. six. 50 ff- 

4. Anula. — The chief woman-disciple of Kassapa Buddha.^ 

^ Bu. XXV. 40; J. i. 43. 

5. Anula. — Daughter of Culasetthi of Benares. She lived with her 
husband in Andhakavinda, and after her father’s death she fed brahmins 
in his name, but this pious act was of no benefit to him.^ 

1 PvA. 106 ff. 

6. Anula. — One of the chief women-supporters of Mangala Buddha.^ 

1 Bu. iv. 26. 

Anulepadayaka Thera. — An arahant. In Atthadassi’s time he supplied 
plaster to a monk for carrying out some repairs to a building.^ 

1 Ap. i. 261. 

Anulomadayaka Thera.— An arahant. He built a railing round 
Anomadassi’s Bodhi tree and the Buddha expressed delight with it. 
As a result, in a later birth he became a king named Sabhagghana {v.'L 
Sabboghana).^ He is evidently to be identified with Mettaji Thera.- 

2 ThagA.i. l94. 


1 Ap.i.l73. 



[ Aauvattana Sutta 

Anuvattana Sutta.— Like a eakfcavatti^s eldest son, wko, because of 
five qualities, admmisters tile kingdom like his father, so does Sariputta 
administer the Eingdom of Eighteousuess founded by the Euddhad 

^ A. iii, 148-9. 

Anuvindaka.— Name of a people, mentioned with hosts of others, as 
seeking and^ finding hospitality in the house of Jatukannika, when, in 

a previous birth, he was a banker in Hamsavati.^ 

^ Ap. ii. 359. 

Anusarasavaka Thera. An arahant. In a past birth he gave a spoon- 
ful of rice to the Buddha Vipassi.^ 

^ Ap, i. 247. 


1. Anusaya Sutta.— Preached to Rahula in reply to a question asked 
by him as to how insidious tendencies {anusaya) could be got rid of 

1 S.ii, 262; see Rahula Sutta (2). 

2. Anusaya Sutta.-— The holy life is lived for the uprooting of the 


anusaya, 


^ S. V. 28. 


3. Anusaya Sutta.— The five faculties {indnymi), when cultivated, 
conduce to uprooting of 

^S. V.236. 

L Anusaya Sutta.— Goncentration on breathing conduces to destruc- 
tion of anusaya,} 

^ S. V. 340. 

Anusaya Sutta. — On how the anusaya can be uprooted.^ 

^ S. iv. 32. 

Anusasika.— The name of the greedy bird in the Amisusika Jataka} 

^ J. i.429. 

Anusasika Jataka (No. 1 15).— Preached at Jetavana regarding a glutton- 
ous sister who sought alms in quarters unvisited by other sisters. In order 
0 keep these areas for herself she warned others of dangers lurking there. 
Om day, wble begpng for alms, her leg ™ broken by a ram, and ter 
secret discoYered. Tte story of the past is of a greedy bird, which, after 

found food, IS herself crusted to death by a carriage on that same road. 
Ihe sister is identified with the hird.^ 

^ J. i. 428-30. 
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1. Anusissa, — An ascetic. He was the chiei; student of the Bodhisatta 
Sarabhanga, who lived with him. He is identified with Anandad 

1 J.iii.463, 469. 


2. Anusissa. — Probably the same as Anusissa (1). An ascetic and 
student of the Bodhisatta Jotipala, who, in the latter part of the story, is 
identified with Sarabhanga, without any explanation being given. When 
various kings, together with Sakka, visited Sarabhanga to consult him 
on their doubts, it was Anusissa who, at the request of his brother- 
ascetics, introduced them to the Bodhisatta. Here, too, he is identified 
with Ananda.^ - 

1 J.v. 133-40; 151. 


Anusota Sutta. — On four classes of persons: those who go with the 
stream and those who go against it ; those who stand fast and those who 
have crossed over.^ 

1 A.ii.6f. 


1. Anussati Sutta. — The six topics of recollectedness.^ 

1 A.iii,284, 

2. Anussati Sutta. — A detailed explanation of the above.^ 

1 A.iii.312ff. 

Anuna. — The name used by the yakkha Funnaka to hide from Dha- 
nanjaya his real name, lest he should be mistaken for a slave. The word 
has the same meaning as Pmmaka.i*- : 

1 J. VI. 273-4. 


Anupama Thera. — He belonged to a: wealthy family of Kosala and 
obtained his name (“ Peerless '*) because of his beauty. When he came 
of age, urged by the workings of his ufanismyaliamma (efficient cause), 
he left the world and dwelt in the forest, practising insight. Por some 
time his mind wandered, but later he put forth great efiort and became 
an arahant.^ 

Thirty-seven kappas ago he had offered flowers to a Pacceka Buddha 
named Paduma.® He is evidently to be identified with Ahkolapupphiya 
Thera of the Apadana.® 

1 Tliag. vv. 213-14, ^ TJiagA. i. 334-6. ® i . 287. 


Anupiya.— -See Anupiya. 


96 [ AnekavaTOa 

Aneliavan^a—A devaputta in Tavatimsa, wlio, because of Ms good 
deeds, excelled even Sakka in majesty. Wlien lie appeared in tke streets 
of Tavatiipsa, Sakka fled in shame.^ 

Tke VimanavattkM gives Ms past story wliick ke revealed to Mog- 
gallana. He kad been a monk under Sumedha Buddha, but later, feeling 
disheartened, left tke Order. When tke Buddha died he was seized with 
repentance for having lost his opportunity, and paid homage to tke 
Buddha’s shrine and observed the precepts, 

i DhA. i. 426-7. 3 pp. 74.5. VvA. 318 if. 

Anekavannavimana. — Tke abode of Anekavanna-devaputta.^ 

1 Vv.74-5. 

Anejaka. — A class of devas mentioned as having been present on the 
occasion of the preaching of th.e MahaSaniaya Siitta} 

iB.ii.ieO. 

1. Anoja. — Wife of Mahakappina, while ke was king, before he entered 
tke Order. She kad been Ms wife in former births as well and kad helped 
him in his good works. In this age she was of equal birth with Maha- 
kappina and became Ms chief consort. She was so called because her 
complexion was tke colour of awojA-liowers, 

When Kappina made his renunciation, she and her companions followed 
him in chariots, crossing rivers by an act of truth {saccaldruja)^ saying 
“the Buddha could not have arisen only for the benefit of men, but for 
that of women as well.” V ^ 

When she saw the Buddha and heard Mm preach, she and her com- 
panions became Stream-enterers. She was ordained by XJppalavannad 
In the Visuddhimagga it is said that Mahakappina was present when she 
heard the Buddha preach, but the Buddha contrived to make him 
invisible. When she asked whether the king was there, the Buddha’s 
reply was “ Would you rather seek the king or the seif ?” “ The self ” 

w'as the answer.^ 

1 AA.i.pp. 176 ppyi78 C : j ‘‘self ” .seeiiis to have been hornnved 

3 p. 393. The conversation on the i from Vin. i. 23. 

2. Anoja.— See Anujja. 

1. Anotatta. — One of the seven great lakes of Himava.^- It is sur- 
rounded by five mountain peaks, Sudassanakuta, Citrakuta, Kalakuta, 
Grandhamadana and Kelasa. Sudassanakuta is concave, shaped like 

1 The others being Kannamunda, Bathakara, Ghaddanta, Kunala, Mandakini and 
Slhappapata. ^ 
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a crow’s beak and oversliadows the whole lake, which is hidden also by 
the other peaks. The lake is 150 leagues long, SO leagues wide and 
50 leagues deep. All the rains that Jail on the live peaks and all the 
rivers that rise in them flow into the lake. The light of the sun and of 
the moon never falls directly on the water but only in reflection. This 
means that the water is always cool, hence the name. Many bathing 
jflaces are found therein free from fish and tortoises, with crystal clear 
waters, where Buddhas, Pacceka Buddhas and arahants bathe, and 
whither devas and yakkhas come for sport. Pour channels open out 
of the lake in the direction of the four quarters: Slhamilklia, Hatthi- 
mukha, Assamukiia and Usabhamukha, Lions abound on the banks of 
the Sihainukha; elephants, horses and cattle respectively On the others. 
Pour rivers flow from these channels; the eastward river encircles 
the lake three times, Waters the nomhuman regions of Himav a and 
enters the ocean. The rivers that flow north and westward flow in 
those directions through regions inhabited by non-humans and also enter 
the ocean. The southward river, like the eastward, flows three times 
round the lake and then straight south over a rocky channel for sixty 
leagues and then down a precipice, forming a cascade six miles in width. 
Por sixty leagues the water dashes through the air on to a rock named 
Tiyaggala, whereon by the force of the impact of the waters the Tiyaggala- 
pokkharani has been formed, fifty leagues deep. Prom this lake the 
waters run through a rocky chasm for sixty leagues, then underground 
for sixty leagues to an oblique mountain, Vi jjha, where the stream 
divides into five, like the fingers of the hand. The part of this river 
which encircles the original lake Anotatta is called Avatfaganga ; the 
sixty leagues of Stream which run over the rocky channel, Kanhagahga ; 
the sixty leagues of waterfall in the air, Akasaganga; the sixty leagues 
flowing out of the Tiyaggala-pokkha-rani and through the rocky gorge 
is called Bahalagafiga, and the river underground, TJmmaggagafiga. The 
five streams into which the river is divided after leaving the oblique 
mountain Vijjba are called Ganga, Yamuna, Aeiravati, Sarabhu and MaM.® 

A wind called Siftcanakavata (sprinkling wind) takes water from the 
Anotatta lake and sprinkles the Gandiiamadana mountain with it.® 
The lake is one of the last to dry up at the end of the worid.'^ To bo 
bathed in the waters of the lake is to be thoroughly cleansed. Thus 
the Buddha’s mother, on the day of her eonception,: dreamt that she 
had been taken to the lake and had bathed there. This was interpreted 
to mean that she would give birth to a holy son.'’ 

2 SiiA. ii. 407; 437-9; MA. ii. o8u f.; 

AA. 11.759-00. 


® SnA, i, GO. 

5 MA, ii. 918. 


i A. iv. 101. 
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During periods when tiie world does not possess a Buddliu, the, Facceka 
Buddhas, w%o dwell in Gandhamadana, cGHie amongst men and wash 
their faces in the lake before starting on their aerial journey for Isipatana® 
or elsewhere.’ The Buddha would often go to Anotatta for his ablutions 


and proceed from there to Uttarakuru for alms/returning to the lake 
to have his meal and spend the hot part of the day on its banks.” 

Examples are given of other holy men doing the .same.” 

There are many bathing-places in the lake; those for the Buddha.s, 
Pacceka Buddhas, monks, ascetics, the Four Regent gods and otlu.-r 
inhabitants of the deva-worlds, and for the goddesses, were all sejiurate 
from each other, lii the bathing-place of the goddesses there once arose 
a dispute between Kalakanni and Siri as to which should bathe first. 


Other instances are given of goddesses bathing in the lake and re.sting 
on the hanks of the Manosilatala next to it.^^ 

It was considered the summit of iW/if-power to be able to obtain 
water from Anotatta. Thus, when the Buddha wished to make known 
the great powers of Sumana-Samanera, he expressed a desire to have 
water fetched from the lake in which to wash his feet ; no one was willing 
or able to fetch it except the novice Sumana.^” And Sona, to show his 
iddhi to the 101 kings who escorted his brother Nanda to his hermitage, 
brought water from Anotatta for them and for their retinue,^® To 
provide water from the lake for the personal use of some eminent x,)er3on 
is considered one of the best ways of showing him esteem. Thus, when 
a friendship was established between the king of the swans, Javahamsa, 
and the king of Benares, the former brought the famous water from 
Anotatta to the king for his ablutions. Pannaka, the Naga king of 
Anotatta, promised to supply water to Sumana-Samanera as amends for 
his earlier discourtesy^®; and Nanda, when he wished to ask his brother’s 
forgiveness for disobedience, thought it a good way of showing his 
repentance to bring him water from the lake.^® This water had curative 
powers; Anumddlia’s abdominal af&iction was cured by its useF’ To 
be able to use water from Anotatta daily was a great luxury and a sign 
of real prosperity. Gods brought to Asoka eight pingo-loads of lake 
water in sixteen pots for his use.^” Vessavana employed yakkhipis to 

« MA.i. 386. 

7 E.cj., J. iii. 319, iv. 368. 

® E.g., before liis visit to Uruvelakas- 
sapa (Vin. i. 28); and again during the 
three months he spent in Tavatiipsa 
(DhA. iii. 222); see also J. i. 80. 

® E.g., Matahgapanclita, J. iv. 379; 
seo also DhA. ii. 211. 

J. If. 


11 E.g., J. V. 392. 
la DhA.iv. ISifE. 

1® J. V. 320-1. 

14 J. iv. 213. 

1® DhA. iv. 134. Also ThagA, 
where the story is given in detail. 
^®J. V. 314. 

17 DhA. iv. 129. 

bp.i. 42; Mhv. V. 24; 84; xi, 30. 
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Anodhi Sutta } 

fetch water for Mm in turn, each tui’n.: lasting for four to five months. 
It was exhausting woi’h and some of them died before their term of 
service was over.^* 

Regular assemblies of the devas and yakklias were held on the banks 
of Anotatta, at which contests of skill took place."** Sometimes the 
Buddha would go there with a company of monks and preach or make 
proclamations.®^ Monks would often dwell there in meditation and come 
when summoned.®® 

A inaJid-hi'ppa is nieasured by IreGkoning : the amount of time that 
would be required to empty the Anotatta lake, by dipping into it a blade 
of busa-grass, and shaking out from it one drop of water once in every 
hundred years.®® 

Just as the water of Anotatta, having ultimately entered the ocean 
through the Ganges, would never turn, back, so the Bodhisatta, in his 
last birth, would never turn: back from his purpose of becoming Buddha 
for the sake of becoming a oakkavatti.®* 

The Divyavadana speaks of a class of devas who dwelt near Anotatta, 
whom it calls Anavatapta-Myikadevata.®® 

19 DhA.i. 40. : I 23 Dvy. 399. 

29 /i'.f/., among the daughters of Ves- j 23 jjyA. 254, 

.savana, demonstrating their ability to j 24 jij], 285-7, 

dance (VvA. 131-2). j 26 p. 153 . 

2i £.(/., Ap. i. 299, : . 

2. Anotatta. — One of the tanks built by Parakkamabahu I. of Ceylon, 
A canal called the Bhagirathl flowed fi'oni it. ^ 

^ Gv.lxxxix. 49.. 

Anottappamulaka-tini Sutta,-— Through an element {d'hdiuso) beings 
meet together, the indiscreet with the indiscreet, the untaught with the 
untaught, the unwise with the unwise and mce nma.^ 

1 S.ii.163. 

Anottapi Sutta, — Records a conversation between Mahakassapa and 
Sariputta in Isipatana. A man without ardour {mmtapl) and without 
care {cmolidpl) is incapable of Enlightenment and Nibbana.^ 

1 S.ii. 195 f. 

Anodhi Sutta.— Three suttas on the development of unlimited reflection 
of amcea, duMcha and an-attd.^ 


2 A.iii. 443 f. 
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Anopama.— Birtliplaoe of tlie Vessabhu Buddlia and capital of Ids 
father, King Suppatitad 

^ D.ii. 7; but Bu. xxii. 18 gives it as Anoraa. The BuA. (p. 205) calls it Anupama. 

1. Anopama. — ■Daughter of the Treasurer Majjha of Saketa. She was 
so called (“ Peerless ”) because of her beauty. When she grew up, all 
sorts of eminent men sought her hand with rich gifts, but she was un- 
willing to marry. She heard the Buddha preach and, meditating on his 
sermon, attained the Third Fruit of the Path. Later she entered the 
Order, and on the seventh day thereafter became an arahant.^ 

1 Thig. vv. 151-6; ThigA. 1381. 

2. Anopama.— See Magandiya. 

1. Anoma.— Birth-city of Vessabhu (see Anopama). 

2. Anoma. — A mountain near Himava.^ 

^Ap. ii.345. 

3. Anoma. — A pleasaunce in Khema where Tissa Buddha was boru.^ 

1 BuA. 188. 

4. Anoma.—An ascetic of great power, who lived in the time of 
Piyadassi Buddha. He gave a jewelled chain to the Buddha and offered 
him a meal of fruit. In the present age he became Hemaka Thera.^ 

1 Ap. ii. 351-4. 

5. Anoma. — A king of Jambudipa, fifty kappas ago; a, previou.s birth 
of Bakkula Thera.' 

1 Ap.i.329. 

6. Anoma.— A township in the time of Sumana Buddha; the residence 
of Anupama, who offered the Buddha a meal of milk-rice.' 

1 BuA. 125. 

7. Anoma.— One of the two chief disciples of Anomadassi Buddha.' 
He preached to Sarada-tapasa on the occasion when the latter made up 
his mind to become an aggasavaka himself. 

^ J. i. 36; BuA. 146; BhA. i. 88 d. Ther Bu (vlii. 22) calls him Asoka. 

8. Anoma. — The personal attendant of Sobhita Buddha.' 

^ J. i. 35; BuA. 140; The Bu. (vii. 21) calls him AttUma. 


Anomadass! ] ini 

9. Anoma.~An cijwaka wlio gave grass to Anomadassi for liis seat.^ 

BuA,': 142:. . ^ ' 


10. Anoma. 

sermon,^ 


■Tlie city in wIio.se park Atthadassi preacked kis first 
^ Bu. XV. 18. 


11. Anoma. — Tke birtk-city of PiyadassI Biiddka, and capital of King 
Sudinna.^ 

^ J. i. 39. Aocordiiig to the Bu, (xiv. 15) it was called Sudhanna. 

i. Anomadassi.— Tke seventk Biiddka. He was born in tke park 
Sunanda in Candavati, kis parents being Yasava and Yasodhara. He 
lived in tkree palaces: Siri, Upasiri and Vaddha.’^ His wife was Sirima 
and kis son Upavana. He renounced kousekold life at tke age of 10,000 
years, leaving kome in a palanquin, and practised austerities for ten 
months. A maiden, Anupama, gave kirn a meal of milk-rice before kis 
Enlightenment, and the ajivaka, Anoma, provided kirn with grass for kis 
seat, kis Bodki being an ajjum tree. 

His first sermon was preached in the park Sudassana in Subhavati, Tke 
Twin-Miracle was performed at OsadhI at the foot of an asam tree. 
Nisabha and Asoka (u.l. Anoma) were chief among kis monks, and 
Sundarl and Sumana among kis nuns. Among laymen, Nandivaddha 
and Sirivaddha were kis foremost supporters, and among laywomen, 
Uppala and Paduma. 

King Dhammaka was his royal patron; kis constant attendant was 
Varuna. He lived to be 100,000 years old and died at Dhammarama. 

He held tkree assemblies at which were present 800,000, 700,000 and 
600,000 respectively. 

Tke Bodkisatta was a powerful yakkka-ckicf and entertained tke 
Buddha and kis following.*^ 

Tt was a sermon preached by Nisabha and Anoma, tke chief disciples 
of this Buddha, that made Sarada-tapasa (Sariputta in his last birth) 
wish to become an aggasavaka himself. Later, Sirivaddha (Moggallana), 
at Sarada’s suggestion, entertained tke Buddha and wished for the post 
of second disciple under Gotama.® 

Bakkula Thera was an ascetic in Anomadassl’s day. Tke Buddha 
once suffered from an abdominal affliction and it was this ascetic who 
cured him.* 

It is said that at Anomadassi's birth seven kinds of jewels rained down 

^ Sirivaddha, according to Bu A. 3 DhA. i. 88-94. 

2 Bu. s’;* BuA. 141-6. * AA. i, 169; Mil. 216. 
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from the sky and that this was the reason for his name. From the time 
of his conception the aura of his body spread round him to a distance 
of eighty hands.® : ^ V ^ ^ 

•"» BuA. 141. 


2. AnomadESSi. An ascetic who gave gra.ss for his seat to Slkhi 
Buddha.^ 

1 BiiA,201. 


3. Anomadassi. A Sahgharaja of Ceylon, at whose request the 
EuU%mmiagalla- Vihdfa-Vamsa was written.^ He was the author of a 
Sinhalese work on astrology, the Dawajna-kMma-dhemi, and he is generally 
identified with the Elder for whom, according to the Culavamsa,^ Pati- 
rajadeya, minister to Parakkamabahu II., built in Hatthavanigalla, 
following the king’s orders, a temple of three storeys and a lofty pinnacle. 

^ D Alwis’ edition, p. 7, n. 6. 2 ixxxviiL vv. 37-9; see also P.L.C., 219. 

4. Anomadassi.— An Elder of Ceylon, at whose request a pupil of 
Ananda Vanaratana wrote a commentary called Sdraithasmnuocaya on 
four Bhanavaras of the Tipitaka.^ 

^ discussion on this Anomadassi 
published in the Simon Hewavitarana see the Introduction, p. x-xi. 

Beciuest Series (Colombo), vol. xxvii. 

Anomasatta.— An epithet of the Buddha.^ 

1 UdA. 304; KhA. 170. 

leagues to tie east of Kapilavatthu, where 
oiglit «.^«bhas in breadth, but 
Kanthata cleared it m one leap. It was here that Cotama out off his 
hair and beard and put on the orange garments of the ascetics, brought 

to him by the Brahma GhaHkara. , nougm 

On Its banks was the mango grove of Amipiya.' Three kingdoms lav 

tanle Tt thtf f the river to Bajagaha was a dis- 

tance of thuty leagues, which Gotama took seven days to walk * It 

took him a whole night to ride from Kapilavatthn to AnoniS ' 

r t , r 

S’iss”'’) *"<• Koliya a(e uMrttaecUs 

*'* I,.,*..- a.,,-!-..-.- 


(p. 486 ff.). 

^ J. i. 04 f,; ShA. 382. 

® BuA. 5 . The countries 


of the 


■ ■ ■■■ ; --V'*'''. 

the three kingdoms. 

^ J. i. 65; SnA, 382. 
® VvA. 314. 
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Anomiya Sutta 3 

The name seems to have meant ‘‘ Glorioiis/" or not Slight.”*’ 
Chiimingham’ identifies the river with the modern Aumi. He states 
his belief that the word means “ inferior,” to distingixish it from other 
and larger rivers in the neighbourhood, and that the original name in 
Pali was Oma. According to him the confusion in names arose from a 
misunderstanding of Channa’s reply. It is difficult to accept this 
suggestion because evidently, according to the tradition quoted in the 
Jata'ka commentary and elsewhere, the name of the river was taken as a 
good augury for the accomplishment of Gotama’s desire.s. 

Thomas,® on the other hand, suggests that Anoma did not necessarily 
really exist. There was possibly an actual locality to the east of Kapi- 
lavatthu traditionally associated with Gotama’s flight. It was probably 
near Anupiya of the Malla country, and the names given to it, such as 
Anoma, Anomiya,, Aniivaniya, Anumaniya, were corruptions of Anupiya 
in the popular dialects of the neighbourhood.® 

® See J. i. 65, where Gotaiua asks this as meaning having no “clefeot,” 
Channa the name of the river and Chamia ' endowed with perfection {t,abhagunamm- 
replies “ It is Anoma (glorious).” ' aamayetetta avelcaUa-riumani; paripTi- 
“ Good,” says Got:ama,“myi'eminciation i 

shall also be anoma” The Burmese J ® ,Eoc p. 61 and n. 1. 
name is Anauma (Bigandet. p. 41). The Mahavastu does not mention 

p. 486 ff.; in the Sutta Mpata (vv. ; a river; it only mentiojus a town, Anomiya, 
153, 177) and again in the Samyutta ' twelve leagues from Kapilavatthu. The 
(i. 33) the Buddha is spoken of as Anoma- i names Anuvaineya and Maneya occur 
nama. Buddhaghosa (SA. i. 67) explains in the Lalilavistara. 


2. Anoma. — Mother of Narada Buddha.^ 

1 Bu, X. 18; J.i, 37. 

1. Anomarama. — A ploasaunce in Anupama. Atthadassi Buddha 
died there. ^ 

^ Bu.-xv. 26. 


2. Anomarama. — A pleasaunce in the city of Kaneanavelu. Siddattha 
Buddha died there.^ 

^ Bu. xvii. 24; BnA. 188. 


Anomiya Sutta. — Contains verses in praise of the Buddha who is called 
the Peerless {Ammanama)} The verses are found also in the Sutta 
Mpata.® 

iS.i.33. "-Sn.,p. 177. 
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Anorata — Tie name by wbici Anuruddha (Anawrata), King of Burma 
(Ramafifia), is generally known. He was a religious reformer and was 
helped in Ms task by a Talaing monk, Arahanta.^ 

^ HoAq: Pali Lit. of Burma, 

Anta Jataka (No. 295).— Preached atVeluvana regarding Dovadatta and 
Kokalika^ who were going about singing each other’s praises in order to 
obtain followers. The story of the past is of a jackal who was eating the 
carcase of a bull. A crow, seeing him, flattered him, hoping to get some 
of the flesh. The jackal and the crow were Devadatta and Eokalika 
respectively.’’ 

1 J.ii. 440-1. 

Anta Vagga. — The first chapter of the Uparipahhasaka of the Khanda 
Samyutta of the Sarnyutta Nikaya.’ 

1 S.iii. 167 ff. 


Anta Sutta. — The Bnddha teaches the end, as well as the way thereto.’ 
See also Awifa 


iS.iv. 373. 

Antaka.— See Mara, 

Antaramegiri. — A monastery built by King Dhatusena.’ 


^ Cv, xxxviii.48. 


Antaravaddbamana.— A mountain in Ceylon. A story connected 
with it is given in the Samyutta Commentary.’ A farmer, who had 
taken the precepts from Pihgala BuddharakkMta of Ambariyavihara, 
lost a bull while ploughing. In looking for it he came to this mountain, 
where he was seized by a large snake. He was strongly tempted to kill 
the snake, but honouring his vows, he refrained. The snake left him. 
v.l. TJttaravad”. 

1 SA.ii. 112-13; Dhs A. m 


Antaravitthi,— One of the given by Vijayabahu I. to the 

Labhavasi monks. It was situated in Rajaratthamot far from Pulattlii- 
pura,’ probably between that town and Kotthasara. It is mentioned in 
an account of battles which apparently took place in the neighbourhood 
of Pulatthipura.® 

^ Cv. lx. 68. 

® Ibid., Ixi. 46; Ixx. 322; see also Cv. trans. i. 221, n. 4. and 229, n. 2- 
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Antarapeyyala.— A section of tlie Nidana Samyntta containing- twelve 
siittas with abridged contents.’- 

■' ^ ^S.ii.lSO .£?.:-■■■ 

Antarasoblbha.— A locality in Ceylon. It was here that Duttha- 
gamani subdued the Daniil a chief Mahakottha.’ 

Later, King Manavamma built the Devavihara at Antarasobbha.^ The 
Majjhima Nihaya Coihinentary® mentions that Maliyadeva preached the 
Mahasaldyataniha SufMlxem, and that on that occasion sixty monks 
beoame arahants. 

^ Mhv.xxv. il. 2 Gv. lviii. 4; 3 ii, 1024 . 

Antaragahga.— A monastery in Ceylon to which Jetthatissa III. gave 
the village of Cullamatika.’ 

^ Gv. xliv. 100. 

Antalikkhaca'ra. — A king who reigned thirty -two kappas agopAka- 
SUkkhipiya Thera in a previous birth.’ 

1 Ap.i.230. 

Antava Sutta. — The origin of the view that the world is limited.’ 

1 S. Hi. 214. 

Anta Sutta. — The four separate divisions: Sahhdya, its arising, ceasing, 
and the way thereto,’ 

1 S.iii. 157-8. 

Antureii.-— One of the villages given by King Aggabodhi IV. for the 
maintenance of the Padhana-ghara, which he built for the Thera Datha- 

siva.’bi' 

1 Cv.xlvi.Lh. 

Antevasi Sutta.— A monk dwells at ease without a pupil or a teacher, 
the pupil or co-resident being the name given to evil and un- 

profitable states of mind which arise in him and abide in him through 
the senses. Such states are also called “ teacher ” {acariija) because 
they beset and master him,’ 

1 S. iv. 136-8. 

Andu, — A village near Pulatthipura,’ 

^ Ov. lix, 6. 
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Andha Sutta.— On tlie tHree classes 
eyed, and the t-wG-eyed.^ 


of persons: tlie blind, the one- 


1 A.iii. 128f. 


Andha. — Mentioned in the Samantapasadika/ together with the 
Damilas, as being non-Ariyan (‘ttw’fafcMrt); the name is probably the. 
same as Andhaka(a) (g'.i’.). 

1 i. 255; seo also VibhA, 387-S, where . taught iix the Andha language aNn (MA.i. 
the Andhaka-language is mentioned, j IIS). 

In Buddhaghosa’s time the Vedas were 


Andhakarattha.— See Andhaka (1). 


Andhakavinda. — A village in the Magadha country, tlirec ffdiKfa from 
Rajagaha. Between it and Rajagaha is the river Sappini, which rise.s in 
the Gijjbakuta.^ Once the Buddha went from Benares to Andhakavinda. 
with 1,260 monks, and many people followed them carrying cartloads of 
provisions that they might feed them in turn. There were so many 
awaiting their turn that a certain brahmin (referred to a.s Andhakavin- 
dabrahmana) had to wait two months for his to come round. xU the 
end of tw'o months, finding that his own afiairs were going to ruin and 
that there was no likelihood of his turn coming soon, the brahmin went- 
to the provision-room to see what deficiency he could possibly supply. 
Seeing there neither rice, milk, nor honey -lamps, he approached xAnanda, 
and having, through him, obtained the Buddha’s permission, the bxahnxin 
prepared a meal of milk-rice and honey-lumps for the Buddha and the 
monks. At the conclusion of the- meal the Buddha spoke of the tenfold 
good qualities of milk-rice.® 

During the same visit of the Buddha, a newly converted minister of 
tbe district prepared meat dishes for the fraternity, but being disappointed 
that the monks, who had had a meal of solid milk-rice earlier, could not 
eat large quantities of his dishes, ho was rather rude to them. Later he 
expressed remorse, and the Buddha assured him that heaven would be 
his inheritance.® It was on the way back from Andhakavinda to 
Rajagaha that the Buddha met Belattha Kaeeana.'^ 

Once when the Buddha was staying at Andhakavinda the Brahma 
Sahampati came and lighted the place with his effulgent beauty till 

^ Vin.i.109; Vin.Textsi.254,n. 2. ® Vin.i. 222f. This was the occasion 

2 Vin. i. 220 L; ifc was this praise ' for the rule that monks who have been 
uttered by the Buddha that made i iirvited to a meal in one place should not 
Visakha ask him, as a favour, that she ' accept milk-rice somewhere else carliei 
should be allowed to supply milk-rice ] in the same day. 
to the monks throughout her life (ibid., j Vin. i. 224 t. 

293); see also UdA. 112. 
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late at night; tlicii lie sought the Buddha and sang before him versos 
ol; exhortation meant for the monks, urging them to lead the holy life.’'’ 

More, too, the Buddlia mentioned to Ananda tlio necessity of admon- 
ishing and encouraging new members of the Order with regard to five 
things : good conduct, control of the faculties of sense, aijstiiienco from 
too much talking, love of solitude and the cultivation of right views.’’’ 

Once in Andhakavinda the Buddha suffered from disease of the wind. 
Ananda was asked to obtain gruel for the complaint. The wife of the 
village physician supplied the gruel with great devotion, and as a result 
was horn in Tavatimsa, where her abode was Imown as thoKailjikadayika- 
vimana/ Another lay devotee built a Gandhalmti for the Bnddha. at 
Andhakavinda, and personally looked after the Buddha while he was 
there. This upiisaka was also, as a result, born in Tiivatimsa in a gohlen 
vimina.’^ 

Culasetthi’s daughter, Anula, lived in Andhakavinda after her marriage 
and- it was there that she gave alms on behalf of her dead father.” 

5 8. i. 154. 7 VvA. 185-<), 

® A, iii. 138-9; referred to in Sp. iv. , 8 302-3. 

789. 0 PvA. 105-9. 

Andhakavinda Brahmana.— See under Andhakavinda. His story is 
given as an illustration of how follo-vvers of the Buddha would often 
pursue him with manifold gifts.^ 

1 E.g., UdA. 112. 

Andhakavinda Vagga.--Thc twelfth section of the Paheaka Nipata, of 
the Ahguttara Nikaya.^ 

1 A. iii. 136-42. 

X. Andhakavinda Sutta.^ — Records the incident of Sahampati visiting 
the Buddha in Andhakavinda (f/.u.). 

’■S.i, 154. 

2. Andhakavinda Sutta. — Preached at Andhakavinda to Ananda on five 
things regarding which new entrants to the Order should be admonished.^ 

1 A. iii. 138 f. 

Andhakavenhn. — ITushand of Nandagopa, serving-woman of Deva- 
gabbha. 

The ten sons of Devagabbha by Upasagara were brought up as the 
children of Handagopa and Andhakavenhu and later became known 

as Andhakavenhudasaputta^ (g'.i;.). 

1 J.iv. 79-81.: 
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Andliakave]aliu-(dasa)-putta. Ten brotliers, sons of DevagaWM and 
Upasagara. 

As it had been foretold at Devagabblias birtli that one of her sons 
would destroy the lineage of Kailisa, each time a son was born to her, 
fearing lest he be put to death, she sent him secretly to her serving- 
woman, Nandagopa; the latter had married Andhakavephu and, by good 
fortune, daughters were born to her at the same time as sons to Deva- 
gahbha; these daughters she sent to Devagabbha in exchange for the 
latter’s sons. : 

The ten sons were named Vasudeva, Baladeva, Gandadeva, Suriyadevaj 
Aggideva, Varunadeva, AJJuna, Pajjuna, Ghatapandita and AAkura.” 
They had also a sister, AliJaBadevi. When they grew up tlu-y became 
highway robbers, seizing even a present sent to their uncle, King Kanisa. 
Thus they became notorious as the Andakavenhudasaputtu. The king, 
having learnt of their true descent, devised various plans for their 
destruction. Two famous wrestlers, Canura and MuttMka, were en- 
gaged to have a public wrestling match with them. The brothers 
accepted the challenge and looted several shops for clothes, perfumes, e( c., 
to be used f6r the occasion. Baladeva killed both the •wrestlers. In 
his death-throes MnttMka uttered a prayer to be born as a yakkha; 
his wish was fulfilled and he was born as such in the Kalamatttya forest. 
W^hen the king’s men attempted to seize the brothers, Vasndeva thre-w 
a wheel which cut off the heads of both the king and his brother the 
viceroy, XJpakaipsa. 

The populace, terrified, begged the brothers to be their guardians. 
Thereupon they assumed the. sovereignty of Asitaniana. Kroni there 
they set out to conquer the whole of Jambudipa, starting with Ayojjha 
(whose king, Kalasena, they , took prisoner) and Dvaravati, which they 
captured with the help of Kaphadipayana. 

They made Dvaravati their capital and divided their kingdom into 
ten shares, forgetting their sister, Afijanadevi. WTieii they discovered 
their mistake, Ankura gave her Ms share and took to trade.” 

In course of time the hrotliers had many sons and daughters, the 
average human age at that time being 20,000 years. Later their sons 
annoyed the sage Kanhadipayana by dressing up a lad as a woman, 
and asking him what child she would bring forth. “ A knot of acacia 
wood,” he answered, “ with which will be destroyed the line of Vasndeva.” 

2 CWell sees in this story the kernel ■ article ohKfsnain Hopkins’ K-pic I'hjili- 
ofanature-niyth(Jlltaka,trans.iv. M.n.); ' oZof/y, pp. 214 f . 

f/. with this the Krsna legend in the ^ Ankara’s later history is found in 
Harivamsa; see also Wilson’s -Ffswtt i PvA. Ill ff. See •‘J ?•. Ankura, 

Purdm (Hall’s Ed.), v, 147 f.; and the ' 
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They laughed at the sage and kicked him- On the seventh day the lad 
voided from his belly a knot of acacia wood which they burnt, casting 
the ashes into the river, From those asheSj which stuck near the city 
gate, an ^fVa/ca-plant sprang up. One day, while disporting themselves 
in the water, the kings, with their families and followers, started a sham 
quarrel and plucked leaves from the Eraka-^\&nt to use as clubs. The 
leaves turned into weapons in their hands, and they were all killed 
except Vasudeva, Baladeva, Anjanadevi, and their chaplain, all of 
whom fled in a chariot. Thus were the words of the sage fulfilled. 

In their flight they reached the Kalamattiya forest in which Mutthika 
had been born as a yakkha. When Mutthika saw Baladeva he assumed 
the shape of a vuestler and challenged him to a fight. Baladeva accepted 
the challenge and “ was gobbled up like a radish-bulb.” 

Vasudeva proceeded on his way with the others and at night lay in a 
bush for shelter. A huntsman, mistaking him for a pig, speared him; 
when Vasudeva heard that the huntsman’s* name was Jara (Old Age) he 
reconciled himself to death. Thus they all perished except Anjanadevi,^ 
of whose later history nothing is mentioned. 

In the Kmnhha Jataha^ it is suggested that the Andhakavenhus were 
destroyed as a result of indulging in drink. This story was evidently 
well known to tradition as it is so often referred to.® 

* J. iv. 79If. , ® A’.g'.jin the ^iwVKcca Ja^, (v. 267) and 

® rf. V. p, 18. ! in Vv., p. S8. 

1. Andhaka. — Mentioned in a list of tribes that came to pay homage 
to Jatukannika Thera when he was born; as a banker in HainsavatL’- 

The Andhakarattha was on the banks of the Godhavari and near where 
Bavari lived. Assaka and Alaka, mentiohed in the Vatthugatha of the 
Parayanavagga,^ are described in the Sutta Nipata Commentary as 
Andhaka kings.® In the Aitareya Brahmana'^ thC; Andhakas are men- 
tioned together with the Pulindas, etc., as an outcast tribe. They again 
appear associated in the time of Asoka.® The Mahabharata® places the 
Pulindas, the Andhas and the Sabaras in the Dakshiapatha. 

1 Ap. ii. 359. : Jieforts on W, I hd-ia, ii. 132 and iii. 54. 

^ fSn. 977. : Gimninghani : 603-607. 

“ SnA. ii. 581 j Vincent 8mith places * vii. 18. . 
them originally in Easternindia hetweeu . .® Vincent Smith ‘. Z.lKM.G, 56, 652 f. 

the Krsiia and (lodavari rivers ' <• xii. 207, 42. 

56, 657 ff.); see also Burgess: A rc7t. 

2. Andhaka. — An important group of monks that seceded from the 
Theravada, They included as minor sects Pubbaseliyas, Aparaseliyas, 
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Rajagirikas and Siddhatthikas.^ They were still powerful in Budcllia- 
gkosa’s time.“ The Andhakas are not mentioned as a special sect either in 
the Mahavamsa or in the Bipavamsa, though in the Mahavamsa the sects 
spoken of above as oSshoots of the Andhakas (Rajagiriya, Siddhatthiku, 
Pubba- and Apara-seliya) are given.^ There were various doctrines 
held by all the Andhakas either in common with other sects or alone, 
and various other doctrines held only by some of the minor groups of 
Andhakas.^ 

^ Pointft of Controversy, j). 104 (extract 
from KatMvatthu (Jy.). 

Ibid,, xsxiv. 

^ illiv. V. 12 f . ; also tlie Mbv. 5)7. 

Por a very valuable accoimt of the dif- 
ferent schools aud theii' relation to each 


other, see Points vj Controvi I'sy, pp, 
xxxv-xiv. About the Andhakas see 
particularly pp. xliii. ff. 

^ Por a summary of these st'c Puinl.-. 
of Controversy, pp. xx-xxiv. 


Andhakara.-— A village in Ceylon, one of the villages given by Agga- 
bodhi IV, for the maintenance of the Padhana-ghara built by the king 
for the Thera Dathasiva.^ 

^ Cv. xlvi. 12. 


Andhakara Vagga. — The second section of tJio Pacittiyu in tbo Bhik- 
khumvibhahga.l^ 

1 Via. iv. 208-71. 


Andhakara Sutta.— The ignorance of HI, its arising, etc., is greater 
and more fearsome than the darkness of inierstellar space {lukanlari/ca). 

A y. v. 4S4-0. 

Andhatthakatha. — One of the Commentaries used by Buddhagiiosa.^ 
It was lianded down at Kmcifwra (Coiijevaram) in South India. 

. ^ Sp. iv. 747.' ' 

Andhanaraka. — One of the villages given by Aggabodhi IV. for the 
maintenance of the PcidJidna-ghafu built for the Elder Dathasiva."^ 

Ov. xlvi. 13. 

Andhapura.— A city in the Seriva country, on the bank of the river 
Telavaha. It was whilst doing business as a hawker here that the Bodhi- 
satta, born as Seriva, crossed the wishes of another hawker, who in the 
present age was Devadatta. This was tl.c beginning of Bevadatta’s 
enmity towards the Buddha.^ 

^ J.i. Ill, 113. 
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Andhabhuta Sutta.— See AddhabhUta Sntta. 


Andhavana.— A grove to the south of Savatthi, one gavula nway from 
the city. It was well guarded and monks and nuns used to resort there in 
search of solitude. During the time of Kassapa Buddha, thieves way- 
laid an anagaml ufasaham this forest; his name was Sorata,^ and ho had 
been touring Jambudipa collecting money for the Buddha’s cctiya. 
They gouged out his eyes and killed hina. Thereupon the robbers all 
lost their sight and wandered about the forest blind; hence the name 
of the forest (" Blind,” usually, but wrongly, translated “ Dark ”). It 
had retained its name during two Buddha -periods.*'^ 

There was a Meditation Hall {'padMm-gJmra) built there for the use 
of contemplative monks and nuns.^ Stories are told of those, particularly 
the nuns, who were tempted by Mara in the Andhavana.^' 

Once when Anuruddha was staying there he became seriously sick. ° 
It was here that the Buddha preached to Rahula the discourse {Cula- 
which made him an arahant.® 

Among others who lived here from time to time are mentioned the 
Elders Khema, Soma,’’ and Sariputta®, the last-mentioned experiencing 


a special kind of samudJd (where ho realised that hhavanirodha was 
nibhanu). 

The Theragatha Commentary” records a discussion here between 
Sariputta and Punria regarding purification [visvddhihavhnia). The 
Vanimikd Sutta^^ was the result of q_uestions put by an anagami Brahma, 
his erstw'hile colleague, to Kumara-kassapa, while he wms in Andhavana. 

Once bandits laid an ambush for Paseaadi as he went through the 
forest to pay his respects to the Buddha, attended by a small escort, 
as was sometimes his wont. He was warned in time and had the wood 
surrounded, capturing and impaling or crucifying the bandits on cither 
side of the road through the wood. We are told that though the Buddha 
know of this, he did not chide the king because he had certain reasons 
for not doing so.’'^ 

The Theri Upalavanna was raped in a hut in the forest by a young 


1 Yasodhara, accordiug to tlie Warn- , 
yutta Cy. 

2 The story is given in MA. i, 330 ff. 
and SA. i. 148. 

3MA.i.338. 

4 Alavika, Soma, Kisagotami, 
Vijaya, Uppalavaiina, Cala, Upacala, ’ 
Sisupaeala, Sela, Vajira; J. i. 128 ff. and i 
ThigA. 64, 66, 163. '■ 


® S. V. 302. 

® S. iv. 103-7; AA. i. 145. 

’ A.iii. 358. 

® Ibid., V, 9. 

9 i. 39. 

10 M. i. 143 ff. 

11 See SA. i. 131-2. Mrs. Bhys 
Davids doubts the authenticity of this 
story; KS, i. 127 n. 
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bralimin named Ananda, and it i« .said that fruui that time nuns dkl not 
live in Andhavanad^ 

The Parajika^® contains stories of monk,s who committed offence, s in 
the forest with shepherdesse.s and otlier.s, and also of some monks who 
ate the flesh of a cow which had been left hehiiid, partly eaten, by cattle 
thievesd* It was here that Uppalavanna obtained the piece of cow’s 
flesh which .she asked Udayi to offer to the Buddha, giving Udayi her 
inner rol)o as “ wages ” for the job/*' 

The Pariehattakavimana^® was the abode which fell to the lot of a 
woman \vho having plucked an asoka-flower, while getting firewood in 
Andhavana, offered it to the Buddha. 

The rule forbidding monks to enter a village clad only in their waist 
cloth and nether garment was made with reference to a monk whose robe 
had been .stolen by thicvc.s in Andhavana. 

DhA. ii. 4U, 52. The story Ik told in. Viii, iii. 2oS-U. 

Vin. iii. 28 If. WA. 172 IT. 

Ibid.,U. Vin. i. 2i(cS. 


1. Anna Sutta. — All creatures desire food, so food should be given in 
charity.^ 

^ y. i. i)2. 


2. Anna Sutta.^ 

^ A. ii. 86 1'.; but sec UvS. ii. %, n. 1. 


1. AnnabMra. — A well-known paribhajaka who lived in the Parih- 
bajakarama on the banks of the River Sappini near Rajagaha. He 
is mentioned as staying with the well-known parihbajakas, Varadhara 
and Sakuludayi. The Buddha visits them and talks about the four 
factors of Dhamma {dhammapaddni) which are held in esteem by every- 
one: not-coveting, not-malice, right-miudfiilness, right-concentration.^ 
On another occasion they discuss the “ brahmin truth.” The Buddha 
visits them and tells them what he considers to be the brahmin truths 
{brdhmmpasaGcdni) that no creatures are to be harmed; all sense-delights 
are impermanent, painful and changing; all becomings are impermanent, 
etc. ; a brahmin is one who has no part in or attachment to anything any 
more.^ 

1 A.ii.29-31. Ibid., na-l. 


2. Annabhara. — A former birth of Anuruddha Thera. His .story is 
given in the account of the Elder. 
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1. Annasaipsavaka Thera.— An arahant. Four kappas ago lie had 
given a meal to Siddattha Buddha. V 

Ap,'i.78. ' 

2. Annasamsavaka.- — A second thera of the same name whose story 
is identical with the above and who is very probably the same person.^ 

^ Ap. i. 261. 

Anva Vagga.— See Addha Vagga. 

Apagata Sutta.— Records a conversation between the Buddha and 
Rahula in Jetavana, The Buddha explains how the mind is freed from 
notions of “ I ” and “ mine.” ^ 

^ S. ii. 2.53; see Rahula Sutta (3). 

Apacara. — A king of the first kappa. He was the sou of Cara and 
reigned in Sotthivati-nagara in the Cetiya country. He was one of the 
ancestors of the Sakiya race. He belonged to the race of Mahasammata 
and was possessed of four iddhi-'gowevs: walking on air, being guarded 
by four devas, diSusing the fragrance of sandalwood from his body and 
the fragrance of the lotus from his mouth. 

When he was prince he had promised to appoint as his family priest 
his fellow-student Kosakalamha, brother of the royal chaplain Kapila, 
when he should become king. But when Apacara came to the throne, 
Kapila obtained the post for his own son and became an ascetic. "When 
the king realised what had happened he offered to get the post back for 
Kosakalamba by means of a lie. The latter protested, because lies had 
hitherto been unknown in the world; but the king persisted in liis desire 
evmn in spite of Kapila’s warning, and seven times in succession uttered 
a lie to the effect that the post of chaplain belonged by right of seniority 
to Kosakambala and not to Kapila’s son. At the first lie he lost his 
■?f?(?^i-powcrs and fell to earth, and with each succeeding lie he fell deeper 
and deeper into the earth until the flames of Avici seized him. He was 
the world's first liar. 

He had five sons, who sought Kapila's protection, and leaving the city 
founded five cities, which were called Hatthipura, Assapura, Sihapura, 
Uttarapancala and Daddarapura, because of certain tokens connected 
with thern.^ According to the Sutta Nipata Commentary (ii. 362) 
Makhadeva was his son. The king was a previous birth of Devadatta.® 

^ For details see under ttose names. i Jataka (J. iii. 454-61; see also Mhv. ii. 

2 The story is related in the Cetiya ; 2; DA. i. 258 f. ; Dpv. iii. 5). 
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v.l. Upaeara, Upavara and Upamvara. The Milinda (p. 202) calis him 
Suraparicara. 

Apaeeakkhakamma Sutta.— Five discourses in which the Buddha 
explains to Vaeehagotta how diverse opinions arise through want of 
clearness about the facts of body, feeling, perception, activities and 
consciousness^ 

iS.iii.262. 

Apaeeupal^kkhana Sutta.— Same as the above, only substituting 

through not discriminating/' for “ through want of clearness.”^ 

1 S.iii.261. 

Apaeeupekkhana Sutta. — Same as the above, but substituting “ through 
not looking into ’’ for “ through not discriminating,”^ 

1 S.iii.262. 

Apaunaka Jataka (No. 1).-— Preached at Jetavana to Anathapindika 
and his five hundred friends, who were followers of other schools. They 
had gone with thebankerto hearthe Buddha preach and became converts. 
But when the Buddha left Savatthi and went to Eajagaha they reverted 
to their old faiths, coining back to the Buddha when he returned to 
Silvatthi. 

The story of the past is of two merchants who travel with caravans 
across a desert. One, beguiled by goblins, throws away his drinking 
water and is devoured with all his people and cattle. The other com- 
pletes his journey safely, not putting faith in the goblins. The moral 
is that the followers of false teachers are led astray. The foolish merchant 
was Devadatta.^ This Jataka will he among the last to be forgotten 
when the Dhamnia disappears from the world at the end of the Kaiiyuga.^ 

^ J.i.9.5ff. SAA.i.Sl. 

1. Apannaka Vagga. — The eighth chapter of the Catukka Nipiita of 
the Aiiguttara Nikaya. It consists of ten suttas on various topics, 
including an extract from the Mahdparinihbdna Sutta and a sutta con- 
taining reasons why women are excluded from public assemblies and 
serious business.^ 

iA.ii.76-83. 

2. Apannaka Vagga.— The first section of the Ekanipata of the 
Jatakatfchakattha,^ 


1 J. i. 95-142. 


Apadgnap] 
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1. Apannaka Sutta.—Preaclied to a gathering of bralimins in Sala. On 
informing the Buddha that they had no fa-vourite teacher in whom they 
had confidence, they were told that they should embrace and fulfil the 
Sound Doctrine and the Buddha proceeded to 

explain it. In the course of this elucidation reference is made to the 
teachings of several other schools of thought, particularly those of the 
Jainas and the Ajivakas, including the six Environments of life (a5H- 
jdti)} 

The sutta concludes with the arahant-ideal as the height to be attained 


by the being who tortures neither himself nor others, and who is 


given to torturing neither himself nor others, but lives here and now 
beyond all appetites, blissful and perfected.® 

^ For a discussion of some of these see | and Kuhn: Beitr:, where the word is 
Further Dial. i. 293, n. 1. ' derived from a-jOTtfna-/ira, Buddhaghosa 

^ M. i. 400-13. For a derivation of j defines it as aviruddha advejjhagdmi 
the name see Weber: Stn iii. 150, I ckumngahiko (MA. ii, dSO). 


2. Apannaka Sutta. — As sure as the cast of a true die {a'panijiiaMmaiii) 
are the results of failures or successes of etc.^ 

iA.i.270. 


Apannakata Sutta. — On the three qualities which make a monk pro- 
ficient in following the sure course (apaii^nakapatipadd) : guarding the 
senses, moderation in eating and wakefulness.^ 

1 A.i. 113f, 


Apadana. — The thirteenth division of the Khuddakanikaya. It is 
a Buddhist VitcB Sanctorum and contains 547^ biographies of monks and 
forty biographies of nuns, all mentioned as having lived in the time of 
the Buddha. In addition to these, there are two introductory chapters, 
the Buddha^addna and the Paocekabuddhdpaddna, dealing with the 
Buddha and the Pacceka Buddhas respectively. It is worth noting 
that the Buddhapadana contains no account of the Buddha’s life, either 
as Gotania or earlier, as Bodhisatta (see, however, s.v. Pubbakammapiloti). 
Nor does the Paccekabuddhapadana contain any life-histories. The 
stanzas are w'hat might be more appropriately described as udd,na, and 
appear in the Khaggauisdna Sutta of the Sutta Nipata.® 

1 The Oy. gives details of eleven more as meaning the legend or life-story of 


theras not found in the text: Yasa, 
Nadikassapa, Gayakassapa, Kimbila, 
Vajjiputta, Uttara, Apara-Uttara, Bhad- 
daji, Sivika, Upavana and Ratthapala. 

2 Cp. the MaMpadana Sutta (D. ii. 
1 If.)) where the word Apadana is used 


a Buddha or a Great One — in this case 
the seven Buddhas. Or does Mahapadana 
mean the Great Story, i.e, the story of 
the Dhamma and its bearers and promul- 
gation ; cp. the title of the Mahavastu 
(Dial.ii. 3). 
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Most of the stories are foiiiid in the Paraniatthadipani, the Commen- 
tary to the Thera- and Theri-gatha, extracted from the Apadana with 
the introductory words, “iewa vuttam Afaddne.” But in numerous 
instances the names under which the verses appear in the Paramat- 
thadipani difier from those subjoined to the verses in the Apadana. 
In several cases it is a matter of the Commentary giving a name while 
the Apadana gives only a title.® Sometimes the stories are duplicated 
in the Apadana itself, the same story occurring in two places with a very 
slight alteration in words, even the name of the person spoken of being 
the same. Most often no reason can be assigned for this, except, perhaps, 
careless editing.^ 

The Apadana is regarded as one of the very latest books in the Canon, 
one reason for this view being that while iater books like the Buddha- 
vainsa mention only twenty -four Buddhas previous to Gotama, the 
Apadana contains the names of thirty-five. It is very probable that the 
different legends in the eollection are of different dates.® 

According to the Sumahgala Vilasini,® the Dighabhanakas, who included 
the Khuddaka Nikaya in the Abhidhammapitaka, did not recognise 
the Apadana. The Ma|Jhimabhanakas included it in the Khuddaka 
Nikaya, which they regarded as belonging to the Suttapitaka, 

There is a Commentary to the Apadana called the Visuddhajana- 
vilasini. 

^ E.g,, Usabha Thera (ThagA. i. 320), i ® On these and other matters connected 
called Kosumbaphaliya (Ap. ii; 440); j with the Apadana, see Rhys Davids' 
and Isidinna (ThagA. 1. 312), called ^ arlicleinEBE.andMuller’shei'Jp«da7?fl5 
(Ap. ii. 416) Sumanavijaniya. ' du 8ud (Congress of Orientalists, Leyden, 

^ E.y., Annasarasavakai Ap. i. 78 and { 1895). 
again i. 261; see also the Introduction I « i. 15. SeealsoPrzyiusld: Ia £^e?ide 
to the P.T.S. Edition. j de TEmpemo' pp. viii f., 214. 

Apadaniya Thera. — An arahant. Ninety-two kappas ago he had 
eulogised the life }A&tovj {apaddnam kiUay ism the Buddha.^ 

^ Ap. i. 241. 

Apadika.— A river. Vasabha Thera, in a previous birth as the jatila 
Narada, erected on its hanks a cetiya in memory of the Buddha^ (u./. 
Aparika),' ''' , 

1 ThagA, i. 258; Ap.ii. 437. 

Apanthaka. — Given as a personal name in a passage where it is stated 
that names are mere designators, they signify nothing. Thus “ Pan- 
thakas ” (Guides) too lose their way, so do “ Apanthakas.”^ 

^ J. i. 403; 


Aparantaka ] 

Aparagotama.— -See Gotama (3), 
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Aparagoyana. — One of the four great continents into wEioh the earth 
is divided. It is to the west of Sineru and is seven thonsand yojanas in 
extent. It is surrounded by five hundred islands.^ According to the 
Anguttara Nikaya,^ each oahlcavala (world-system) has an Aparagoyana. 
It is inhabited by men,® but they have no houses and sleep on the ground.* 
In the centre of the continent is a Kadamha tree, whose trunk is fifteen 
yojanas in girth and whose trunk and arms are fifty yojanas in length. 
This tree stands for a whole kappa.® When the sun rises in Jambiidipa, 
it is the middle watch of the night in Aparagoyana; sunset in Apara- 
goyana is midnight in Jambudipa, and sunrise is noon in Jambiidipa, 
sunset in Pubbavideha and midnight in TJttarakuru.® 

A m'khavatti-'kxn.g first conquers Pubbavideha in the east and Janibn- 
dipa in the south, and then sets out to win Aparagoyana in the west and 
Uttarakuru in the north.’ Thus King Mandhata, having conquered 
Jambudipa, jommeys on with his retinue to Aparagoyana and conquers 
it straight away.® 

Punnaka, in his play with Dhananjaya, staked a Jewel, by gazing into 
which the continent of Aparagoyana could be seen.® 

In this context the name given is Goyaniya.*® 

Some of the inhabitants came with Mandhatii from Aparagoyana to 
Jambudipa and settled down there. The country they colonised was 
called Aparanta.** 

I ® J. vi. 278; so also in the necklace 
I mentioned in the Hdrapradana JdL (Mtu. 
iii.68). 

So also in the Maharastu: Apara- 
! godanika, °godaniya (ii. Ii59, 378, etc.). 
' In the Bulva it is called Aparagaudani 
I (Rockhill, 84). 

1 11 DA. ii. 482; MA.i. 484. ; 


1 SnA.ii.443. 
a i. 227; V. 59. 

3 KhA. 123. 

^ThagA.ii. 187^8. 

5 DhsA. 298; AA. i. 264; Vm. 206. 

6 DA.iii. 868. 

7 Mbv. 73-4; BiiA. 113. 

3 Dvy. 216 . 


Aparanna. — A vulture who lived in Gijjhapahbata. He had a son 
Migalopa, strong and mighty, able to fly higher than Ms fellows. In 
spite of his father s warning, he flew too high and was dashed to pieces 
by the Veramhha winds. 

The Bodhisatta is identified with Aparanna.* 

1 J. iii. 265-6. 


Aparantaka (Aparanta). — One of the countries to which Asoka sent 
missionaries- after the Third Council. The leader of the mission was 
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Yonaka DhammarakkMta,’- He preacked to tke people tke Aggilchhando- 
pamd Sutta and 37,000 people embraced tke new faitk, a thousand men 
and even more women entering the Order.® The country comprises the 
territory of Northern Gujarat, Kathiawar, Kaohch and Sindh.® Prob- 
ably Buddhism was known in Aparanta during the time of the Buddha 
himself.* , 

It is said that when Mandhata brought all the four continents under 
his sway people from the three other continents came over to Jambii- 
dipa and lived there. When the king died they found themselves unable 
to get back, and begged his minister to allow them to start settlements 
in Jambudipa itself. He agreed, and the settlement of those who had 
come from Aparagoyana was for that reason called Aparanta® (u.h 
Aparantaka). 

^ MIiv. xii. 5; Dpv. viii. 7. of the adjoining coast on the lower bank 

® Mhv. xii. 34-6; Sp. i. 67. - of the Narmada. Cunningham Anct. 

® Meet i/.h’.d.S. 1910, p. 427; Bhandar- i Geog. o/ Jndfa, notes, p. 690; and Law: 
kar in his Early History of Dekhan puts ■ Early Geography 56 S. 
it in North Konkan (p. 23); see also j * Butt: Early Hist, of Bsm. -p. 190; 
Burgess: Arch. Heports ii. 131. Accord- Bvy., pp. 45 ff. ; but the refei’eiice is to 
ing to Hsouien Thsang, the country SunSparanta. 
seems to comprise Sindh, Western Raja- i b DAii. 482; MA. i. 184. 
putana, Cutoh, Gujarat and .a portion I 

Aparanta. — Mentioned in a list of tribes.^ 

^ Ap. ii. 369, 

Aparasellya. — A sub-sect of the Andhaka. Their beliefs seem to have 
been similar to those of the Pubhaseliya.’- Their centre was Dhana- 
kataka, in the Andhaka country, somewhere near Kancipura and Amara- 
vati on the S.B. coast of India.® According to one tradition they were 
connected with the Cetiyavadins.® 

J- KvuA. quoted in Points of Con- 2 Points of Controversy, xliii; see also 
troversy, pp. 6 and 104. See also Watters : Oa C'A?A'day, ii.^ 

Dpv. v. 64; Mhv. V. 12; Mbv. 97. For 3 For a discussion of this me Points 
their beliefs see do la ValMe Poussin : of Controversy, xliii-iv. 

./.A’.d.d'., April, 1910, pp. 41311. 


1, Aparajita. — One of the Pacceka Buddhas mentioned in the 
Sutta.^ 

^ M. iii, 70; also ApA. i, 107 and MA. ii. 890. 


2, Aparajita.— A cakJcavatti who lived seven kappas ago, an earlier 
birth of Avyadhika Thera.^ 


^ Ap. i. 215. 


Aparihaniya Sutta ] 
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3. Aparajita.'— A householder of Bandhumati. When his elder brother, 
Sena, left the world and became an arahant under Vipassi Buddha, 
Aparajita sought his advice as to how he could use liis wealth to perform, 
some act of great merit. He was ashed to build a GandhahuU for the 
Buddha, which he did, using all manner of precious metals and stones 
and surrounding it with various kinds of luxury, such as perfumed water. 
The chamber was on three occasions filled knee-deep with jewels to be 
taken by anyone who cam.e to hear the Buddha preach. At the opening 
of the (4andhakuti, Aparajita entertained 6,800,000 monks for nine 
months. In this age he was born as the banker Jotika. In an earlier 
birth he had given sugar-cane to a Pacceka Buddha.^ 

1 DliA. iv. 199-207. 

4. Aparajita. — Hephew of the foregoing. He asked his uncle to let 

him have a share in the building of th.c but was refused. 

he built an elephant stable next to it. 

In the present age lewas the banker Mendaka.^ 

bDhA.iv.203. 

Aparaditthi Sutta, — A certain Brahma thought that no recluse or 
brahmin could come to his world. To refute his views, the Buddha 
went there and sat in the air above the Brahma, flames radiating from 
his body. The Buddha was followed by Moggallana, Mahakassapa, 
Mahakappina and Anuruddha. The Brahma was at first agitated their 
presence, hut later ho wms delighted on learning from Moggallana, who 
was questioned by an attendant Brahma, that there were many moj'c 
disciples of the Buddha who could do as he and the others had, done, 
and that they were holy men.^ 

1 S. i. 144-0, 

Aparika.-— See Apadika. 

Aparihani Sutta. — There are seven things that decline not, viz., the 
seven hojjhangns } 

^ iS. V. 35; see also iVj/V?., 94. 

1. ApariMniya Sutta. — On the six things that lead away from ruin.^ 

1 A.iii.310; r/. A. iii. 329-30. 

2. Aparihaniya Sutta. — A devata visits the Buddha at Jetavana and 
mentions six things which lead away from ruin. The .Buddha makes 
that a topic for a sermon to the monks. ^ 

1 A.iii. 330 f. 
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Apalala.— A naga king, converted by tlie Buddlia . He is mentioned 
together witH Aravala, Dhanapala and Parileyyaka. The name appears 
in passages where the Buddha’s powers are diseussedd “ Was not the 
Buddha honoured even by beasts such as Aravala, etc. 

The story of the conversion of Apalaia does not, as far as I can dis- 
cover, occur in the canonical books. . In the Samantapasadika® the 
story of the conversion of Apalaia (Apalaladaniana) is given among the 
stories not included in the Three Councils (sangiti), but that it was known 
quite early in Ceylon is evidenced by the fact that, among the scenes 
from the Buddha’s life represented in the relic-chamber of the Maha- 
TMpa, the conversion of Apalaia is mentioned. The Divyavadana 
makes reference to the story, and states that the naga was converted 
shortly before the Buddha’s death. Hiouen Thsang gives the story in 
detail.® During Kassapa Buddha’s time, Apalaia had been a powerful 
man called Gahgi. By means of his charms he subdued the dragons 
that attacked the country, and the people, in gratitude, agreed to give 
him tribute. Later some of them forgot their promise and he, in wrath, 
became a dragon after his death. 

The Buddha Gotama visited him and preached to him. He was con- 
verted, but, for hi.s sustenance, he was allowed to have one gathering 
of the crops every twelve years. It is for this reason that the White 
Biver (Suhhavastu) overflows every twelfth year. The story is found 
in the Sutralahkara and other Mahayana books.® 

^ iJ.Sf., BuA. 29.' i. 122; also Lcgge: Fn llien's Travel, 

2 iv. 742. p. 29 n. 

3 Mhv, XXX. 84. ® See Nariman; Fansh-ii FitiMhmn, 

4 pp,348,385. pp.194,274. 

^ Beal: Records of the Western Wo?-i!d 

Apalaladamana.— See Apalaia. 

Apalokita.— See Apalokina. 

Apalokina Sutta.— The Buddha teaches the undecaying and the path 
that leads thereto’- (u./. Apalokita). 

4 S. IV. 370. On the name see KkS. iv. 262, n. 2. 

Apassena.— A cakkamUi who lived six kappas ago; a previous birth 
of Arakkhadayaka Thera.’ 

^Ap. i.2l6. 

Apayirnha Vagga, — The ninth section of the Ekani]-)ata of the Jataka.’ 

1 J. 3 . .360-7,0. 


Aputtaka Sutta ] 
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]. Apara Sutta. — Tlie seven bojjhanga, if cnltivated, conduce tn no 
more going to tlie hitlier or further store.’ 

^ S. V, 81. Oil tie name seo KS. V. 225, 11 . 8. 


2. Apara Sutta. — -The .same a.s al)Ovo, regarding the four bases of 
psychical power (iddipadd)} 

^ S. V. 254. 

Apasadika Sutta. — Two discourses on the evils of being unamialile.^ 

1 A.iii.255-6. 


Apilapiya. — A cakhimiti of oiglity-six kappas ago: .a former liirth of 
Tikandipupphiya Thcra.’^ 

^ Ap. i. 202. 


Aputtaka. — A wealthy burgess of Savatthi who died inte.state. Tn 
the Saniyutta Nikaya’- we find Pasenadi, King of Kosala, visiting the 
Buddha at noonday and telling him. that he had just finished having 
the banke^^s wealth removed to the royal coffers, “ eight millions of gold 
to say nothing of .silver.” And yet Aputtaka ate nothing except sour 
husk-gruel left over from the previous day and wore only liempien 
garments. 

In the next Sutta of the same Nikaya® the Buddha is reported as 
revealing the banker’s past. In a former birth he had given alms to 
a Pacceka Buddha, Tagarasikhi, but later he repented and wished that 
he had given the food to .slaves and workmen. 

He had, in the same birth, .slain the only son of his brother for the 
.sake of his fortune. 

As a result of the alms he was born seven times in the deva-woiids and 
.seven times as a rich man of Savatthi. His repentance made him 
inclined to deny himself enjoyment of sen.se-desires. Owing to the 
murder of his nephew in his previous birth, he vras childle.s.s in this, and 
lie died inte, state. After this life he was born in Maharornva purgatory.® 


1 i. 80-01. 

2 i.Ol-3. 

2 Tlie Mayhalca Jat, (J. iii. 290 f. ), 
contains the whole story of the banker’s 
past and present, giving many graphic 
details not found in the Samyutta account, 
but it does not mention the seven birtlis ! 


in heaven or in .Savatthi. It adds that 
the king’s men took seven days and 
nights to remove the treasure, Aputtaka 
is there referred to not as Aputtaka but 
as Agantuka (.Strange). .See also D1\A. 
iv. 76-80. 


1. Aputtaka Sutta. — Contains the earlier part of the story of Aputtaka 
a.s given above, and the moral to be drawn therefrom; namely, that the 
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mean m wealtiij pleases neitlier Mmself nor others, but 

is lihe a lake of delicious wateis lying in a savage region. On the other 
hand, the rick man who is generous is like a lake near a village.’- 

1 S. i. 89-91. 

2. Aputtaka Sutta. — Contains an account of Aputtaka’s past, as re- 
lated above; the wealth that a man stores here has to be left behind for 
others ; hence let him make a good store for life elsewhere by using this 
wealth welL^ 

h8.i.9i-3. 

Aputtasetthi Vatthu.— The story of Aputtaka given above.^ 

1 DhA.iv. 76-80. 

Appaitt-supati Sutta.~-The five kinds of persons who sleep l>ut little.’- 

^ A.iii. 156, 

Appaka (or Virata) Vagga.--The eighth chapter of the Sacca Samyutta 
of the Samyutta Nikaya.’- 

1 S.v. 468-70. 

Appacinti.— A fish who lived in the Ganges with his brothers Bahucintl 
and Mitacintl. He and Bahucinti were caught in a fisherman's net and 
were rescued by Mitacinti,^ 

^ The .story is told in the Mitadntl Jiit. (i. 427-8). 

Appativani Sutta. — By him who knows not birth and becoming, 
grasping, craving, feeling, contact, etc., there mu.st be no turning back 
in the search for knowledge.^ 

1 S.ii,132. 

Appati-vidita Sutta. — Spoken by a deva ; a Buddha has arisen, now 
is the time fox those who have not perceived -the truth to do so.’- 

S.i. 4., 

Appativedha Sutta. — Preached to Vaeehagotta. Divers opinions arise 
in the world through want of perception of the nature of -fche body, etc.’- 

iS.iii.261. 

Appamatta Sutta.— See Asamatta. 
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AppamSda Sutta ] 

Appamattaka Vagga.~Tlie nineteenth citapter of the Bka Nipata of the 
Ahguttara Mlcaya. In the spiritual world, by analogy with Nature, 
only a few are selected out of many who will be lost.^ 

1 ■A.i..36-8. ■ ' ■ ^ 

Appamateyya Sutta.~See Matteyya. 

Appamapasublia.--A class of devas of the Rupaloka Belonging to the 
plane of third jhana/ Their life-term is thirty-two aeons {happas}} 
Beings are born there who are possessed of faith, virtue, learning, muni- 
ficence and wisdom.® - 

^ Ablis. p. 21. 23; see also Ktu. 207; VibliA. 620. 

3 M.iii. 102. 

AppaipEnabha. — A class of devas of the Rupaloka, belonging to the 
plane of second jhana.^ Their life-term is four kappas.® Beings are 
born there who have absorbed the idea of boundless brilliancy,® or who are 
possessed of faith, virtue, learning, munificence and wisdom.** 

^ Abbs., p. 21. j 3 M.iii. 147. 

2 Ihid,, 23; see also Kvu. 207; VibhA. | Ihid,, 102. 

620. 

1. Appamada Vagga. — The second chapter of the Dhammapada. 

2, Appamada Vagga. — In the fifth division of the Samyutta Nikaya 
(Mahavagga) several chapters are foimd called Aj)pam.adavagga. Thus 
the fifth of the Magga Saniyiitta,*' the tenth and the fifteenth of the 
Boj jhaiiga,® the seventh of the Satipatthana,® the ninth and the fourteenth, 
of the Indriya,^ the second of the Samniappadhana,® the second and 
the seventh of the Bala,® the fifth of the Iddhipada’ and the second of 
the Jhana.® 

1 S. V. 41-5. 3 135. 138. , 6 245. « 250, 252. 

3 191. ^ 240,242. I ’’291. 8 308. 

1. Appamada Sutta (2). — Preached to Pasenadi. Diligence is the one 
quality that acquires and keeps welfare both in this life and in the next ; 
just as the elephant's foot is chief among all feet, so is diligence the best 
of qualities.^ 

1 S.i.86, 87. 

2. Appamada Sutta. — Diligence must be practised by those who know 
not the nature of birth, becoming, etc.*- 

iS.ii.l32. 
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3. Appamada Sutta (2). — Bigilence is tlic harbinger of the arising of 
the Ariyan Eightfold Way/ 

1 S. V. 30, 3-2. 

4. Appamada Sutta (2).- — Diligence is most useful for the arising of the 
Ariyan Eightfold Way^; there is no other single condition like it for the 
arising and perfection of the Way/ 

is. t.33. ^Ihid.,33,3(i,S7. 

f). Appamada Sutta.— On four occasions on which earnestness should 
be aj)[)]ied.’' ■ 

1 A.ii. 119 f. 


6, Appamada Sutta.— Preached in answer to a brahmin’s question. 
Earnestness is a quality which, if developed, brings success both in this 
world and in the next.^ 

1 A.iii.364. 


7. Appamada Sutta.— Same as Aparihaniya Sutta (2), with the addition 
of m?nadhigaravata} 

1 A.iv.27f. 

8. Appamada Sutta. — Earnestness is the best and highest of all 
qualities. 

1' A. v.2rf-. , " 

Appamadovada. — The name given to the stani^as in the Dhammapada 
(Nos. 21-23J on heedfulness. ^ 

6G. ■ ■ ■ ■ 

Appameyya Sutta. — Of three classes of persona, the arahant is the 
immeasurable 

1 A. i. 2Gf). 

1. Appassuta Sutta. — A woman who has small knowledge is born in 
purgatory.’- 

^ 1 S. iv.'242. 


2. Appassuta Sutta. — Four classes of persons, some of small learning 
and some of wide learning.’- 

1 A.ii. 6f. 


Appiya.— See Suppiya. 
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Aftbhafijanadayaka Thera ] 

Appiha.— A Samanera who lived in the Suvannakuti in Dakkhinagiri 
vihara. On the day after his ordination his mother had prepared 
seats and alms for eight monksj and, by the power of iddhi, these were 
made to suffice for 68,000 monks. The story is told in order to show 
the power of iddhi in connection with the Maha Thupa ceremonies^ 
(-y.L Ambasuppiya). 

iMT.im 

Apheggusara.-~A treatise, of about the fourteenth century, on Abhi- 
dhainma topics, written by a scholar of Hamsavatl in Burina.^ 

^ Bode: OJ3. cif., 36 and n. 2; Sas. 48. 

Apheggusaradipani.— A book composed at Hamsavatl, probably by 
Mahasuvannadipa, teacher of Queen Sivali. In NevilTs MS. Gatalogiie in 
the British Museum it is described as an anutl'kd dealing with matter 

in the Abhidhammatthavibhavam.’^ 

^ Bode: o_p. ai. 36, n. 2. 

Ababa Niraya. — A name given not to a special purgatory but to a period 
of time in Aviei. One term of Ababa is equal to four hundred of Abbuda ; 
an Abbuda being reckoned as the time taken to remove twenty Kosalan 
Kharis (equal to a cartload) of f*7«-seeds, taking one seed at the end of 
each century.^ 

1 Sn. p. 126j S. i. 152; SA. i. 170; see also KS. i. 100, n. 1 and 2. SjiA. (ii. 477) 
gives an Abbuda as equal to 100,000 AA. ii. 853. 


1. Abbuda, — A period of suffering in Avici. Bor details see Ababa. 


2. Abbuda. — A king of long ago; aformer birth of Nigganthipupphiya 
Thera.^ 


^ Ap.i. 263. 


Abbha Sutta.— Thunder clouds arise sometimes because the Abbhava- 
lahaka deyas wish to give joy to their bodies.^ 

1 S.iii.266. 


Abbhafijanadayaka Thera. — An arahant. In a previous birth he had 
given ointment to the Buddha Kondaniia. As a result, fifteen kappas 
ago he was born as a oakkavatti, Cirappa.^ 

^ Ap. i, 236. 
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Abbhantara Jataka (No. 281). — The Sister BimbMevi tad. suffered from 
flatulence, and was cured witli mango-juice and sugar wliicli Sariputta liad 
obtained from tlie king of Kosala, at Rahula’s request. Tlie king, kaving 
heard of Bimbadevl’s affliction, ordered that she should be continually 
supplied with mango-syrup. On being told of the incident, the Buddha 
revealed this story of the past to show that it was not the first time that 
Sariputta had obtained mango-syrup for Bimbadevl. 

The atltamlthu is about the chief queen of a king of Benares. Sakka, 
becoming nervous on account of the austerities of an asoetio, wishes to 
destroy him, and arouses in the queen a desire for a “ Midmost Mango A 
{Ahhhantam-Am^a). After prolonged search— during which the ascetic 
and Ms companions are driven from the royal park because they are 
reported to have eaten the mangoes there — a favourite parrot of the 
palace is commissioned to find the Midmost Mango. He goes to Hiniava, 
and learns from the ptirrots of the seventh mountain range that the 
mango grows on a tree which belongs to Vessavana and which is most 
strictly guarded. He goes stealthily by night to the tree, but is caught 
by the guardian goblins, who decide to kill him. He tells them that 
he is delighted to die in the performance of his duty, and thereby wins 
their respect. Bellowing their counsel, he seeks the assistance of an 
ascetic, Jotirasa, living in a hut called Kaneanapatti, to whom 
Vessavana sends a daily offering of four mangoes. The ascetic gives 
the parrot two mangoes, one for himself and one for the queen, ^ 

Ananda was the xjarrot and Sariputta Jotirasa. 

1 J.ii. 392-400. 

Abbhantara Vagga. — The fourth division of the pka Nipata of the 
Jfitakatthakatha.^ 

. . ■ . . '■ 1 ; J.ii. 392-430. ■ ; 

Abbhavalahaka. — One of the Cloud-group of devas. They arc em- 
bodied in the thunder clouds (cumulus clouds), and when thev wish 
to revel and delight themselves, thunder clouds make their ajjpoarunce 
in the sky.^ 

tS.iii.256'. 

Abbhahattha.— See Ambahattha. 

Abbhasa. — Eleven kappas ago there were thirty-five kings of the name 
of Abbhasa, all former births of Nita Thera^ {v.l. Ambaramsa). 

^ ThagA.i. 182. 
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AbbMhata Sutta.— The world is persecuted by death, age, decay and 
craving/ 

^ S. 1 . 40. The verses appear also in the story of Sirimapda Thera (Thag. c. 448) . 


Abbhuta Sutta.^ — The Buddha preaches the luarvellous and the path 
leading thereto.^ 


1 S.iv.371. 


Abblmtadhamma.— Name given to one of the nine divisions {unga) 
of the Dhamma.^ Buddhaghosa (DA. i, 24) defines it as includhig all 
the passages treating of wonders, e.g. the four marvellous things 
described in the 

1 Vin.iii.8;M.i.l33;A.u.l03;Tag.43;Mil.344,etc. 2 

1. Abbhutadhamma Sutta.—On the marvel that when a Tathagaba 
preaches the Dhamma, folk give up their usual predispositions and listen 
to it.^ 

1 A.ii.mf. 


2. Abbhutadhamma SuWa.— See Appendix. 


Abbhokasa Sutta,— The five kinds of those who seek solitude.^ 

^ A. iii. 220. 


1. Abhabba Sutta. — Various events and the conditions requisite for 


their presence.^ 


2- A. V. 144 f . 


2, Abhabba Sutta. — The ten conditions essential for arahantship,^ 

1 A. V. 209. 

1 . Abhaya Thera. — An arahant. He was a brahmin of Savatthi who, 
having heard the Buddha preach, entered the Order. One day, while 
going to the village for alms, he was disturbed in mind by an attractively 
dressed w’-oman, but he recollected himself and developed insight.^ 

In a former birth he had met Sumedha Buddha in the forest and had 
offered him a wreath of *‘«i®Za-flowcrs. Nineteen kapj)as ago he was 
born sixteen times as king, his name being Nimmita. He is probably 
to be identified with the Thera Vatamsakiya of the Apadana.® 

^^ Thagvv. 98; ThagA. i. 201-2. ^ i. 174. 

2. Abhaya.— Commonly called Abhayarajakumara. He was the son 
of King Bimbisara and of Padumavati, the belle of Ujjeni. When the 
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"boy was seven years old, Ms m dim to tlie king and lie grew 

up witk tde doys of the court. He first came under tlie influence of 
tlie Nigantha MtaputtEj wKo taugM Mm a dilemma to set the " Samana 
Gotarna.” In tlie Buddlia’s reply, tlie prince recognised the defeat 
of the Nigantha and the supreme Enlightenment of the Exalted One, 
whose disciple he then became. Later, when the king died, Abhaya 
was disturbed in mind, and entered the Order. On the occasion of the 
preaching of the TalaCGhiggalu'pama Sutta,^ he became a Stream-enterer 
and afterwards attained arahantship.® The Ahhayarajahwnar a Sutta^ 
contains the dilemma episode. It also mentions that at the time the 
prince had a little son of whom he was evidently very fond. 

In the Samyutta Mkaya^he is stated as having visited the Buddha at 
Gijjhakuta and discussed with him the views of Purana Kassapa. The 
Buddha teaches him about the seven bojihahgas. 

In the Yinaya,® Abhaya is mentioned as haying discovered Jivaka 
Komarahhaeca lying on a dung-heap (cast there by the orders of his 
mother, the courtesan Salavati), and having brought him up. 

The xihgiittara Commentary,® on the other hand, says that Abhaya 
was Jivaka’s natural father. 

As a reward for quelling a: disturbance on the frontier, Abhaya was 
given a skilled nautch girl by Ms father, Bimbisara. For seven days he 
enjoyed her company to the exclusion of all else, but on the seventh day 
vsho died. Disconsolate, he sought comfort from the Buddha, who 
assuaged his grief.’ 

The Apadana® gives the story of his pavSt. He had been a brahmin of 
HamsavatT, skilled in the Yedas; having heard the Buddha Padumuttara 
preach, he was converted and joined the Order, where he spent his time 
singing the greatness of the Buddha, 

The Theragatlul Commentary® quotc.s, in his story, some verses in 
the Apadana, which in the Apadaua itself arc ascribed to a Thera 
Ketabapupphiya. They state that he ofTered a hetaJia-howev to the 
Buddha Vipassi. Perhaps Ketakapupphiya wns the title of another 
thcra, whose real name ivas Abhaya, and hence the stories were 
confused.^® 

See also Abhaya (3). 


^ Probably the same as S. v, 455 ami 
M. iii, 169. 

2 Tliag. 26; TliagA, i. 83-4 alsoThigA. 
39. In ThagA. hi,s niotber’a iiame does 
not appear. 

3 M. i. 392 ff. 

4 S. V. 126-8. 


« i. 216. 

^ DhA. iii. 166-07; c/. the story of 
Santati. 

8 ii. 502-4. 

3 i. 83-4. 

^ ^oii. 449-50. 
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3. Abhaya. — A Liccliavi of Vesaii generally/ but wrongly, ideutilied 
with Abhayarajakumara. On one occasion he comes with another 
Licchavi, Panpta Kumaraka, to Ananda in the Kiitagarasala in 
Vesaii, and discusses with him certain views hold by Nigantha Nata- 
putta. Ananda teaches him the Buddha’s three Ways of purification/ 
On another occasion he visits the Buddha, again at Vesaii, with the 
Licchavi Salha; the latter asks the Buddha's vi(;ws on purity of morals 
and self-inortification. The Buddha tells him of the Ariyan Way and 
explains its implications by various similes.'* We are not told that either 
of them became converts on this occasion. 

1 GS.i. 200, 11 . 2; ii. 211, n. 2; KS. I ^ details see A. i. 220-2. 

v. 107, 11 . 2. 1 3 See A. ii. 202-4. V ^ 

4. Abhaya.— A Thera. He and Tissadatta Thera are mentioned 
together, in several Commentaries^ as examples of persons worthy of 
being associated with, because of their possession of ready attention 
{ufatthita-sati). This perhaps refers to Abhaya (1) or, more probably, 
to one of the three Abhayas mentioned with their titles in the Digha 
Commentary on the Mahaparinibbana Siitta® in its exegesis on the 
vifoidi wpaUhita-sati, 

1 DA. iii. 786; MA. i, 234; AA. i. 273; Dighabhanaka-Abhaya and Tipitaka- 

VibhA. 276. : Culabhaya (y.w.). 

2 DA. ii. 530: Mahagatimba-Abhaya, 

5. Abhaya. — King of Ceylon (then known as Ojadipa) in the time of 
Kakusandha Buddha, His capital was Abhayanagara.^ 

^ fdp. i. 86;: M'liv. xvr. 5!). 

6. Abhaya, — King of Ceylon (414-394 n.c.). He was the eldest son of 
Pa^duvasudeva and reigned in Upatissagama. Later, -when the usurper 
Pandukahhaya came to the throne, he killed all his other nine uncles, 
sparing only Abhaya, because the latter hud befriended both him and 
his mother, UmmMacitta.*’ Abhaya was made NagaragiMiJca (Guardian 
of the City), administering the government by night; he was the first 
holder of that office.® 

^ It was be who prevented Oitta from being killed at birtJi, Mlir. ix. 3. 

2 Mhv.ix. 3, 9; X. 52, 80, 105. 

7. Abhaya. — Personal attendant of Atthadassi Buddha.^ 
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8. Abhaya.— Eldest son of King Mutasiva of Ceylon. He renounced 
the succession in favour of his younger brother, Tissa, who later became 
known as Devanaiapiyatissa.^ 

1 MT,802. 

9. Abhaya.— Father of Khafijadeva.^ 

1 Mliv. xxiii. 78. 

10. Abhaya.^ — A monk, chief of the ascetics who dwelt in the Panea- 
parivenamula monastery. He was sent by King Eittisirimegha {q-v.) to 
fetch the king’s son.’' 

^ Cv. Ixvii. 61. 

11. Abhaya." Author of the MahaUUi on Saddatthabhedaciata.^ He 
was a native of Pagan, and is also credited with the authorship of the 

Sambhandhaeinta-tika.® 

^ Gv. 63. ^ Bode, o_p. cii., 22, and n. 8, 

12. Abhaya. — A brigand, commonly called Cora-Abhaya (q.v.). 

13. Abhaya (Abhayupassaya). — A nunnery built by King Mahasena.’ 

^ Mhv. xxxvii. 43. 

14. Abhaya. — Nephew of Khallatanaga.’ 

1MT.444. 

For others named Abhaya see under their titles, e.g. Mahagatimba, 
Dighabhanaka, Meghavanna, etc. 

Abhaya Sutta. — On what fearlessness means.’ 

. . ^ A. iv. 455. 

Abhayagallaka. — A vihara in Ceylon built by King Mahaeh|i-Maha- 
tissa.’'" ' ' 

^ Mhv. xxxiv. 8. 

Abhayagiri.-— A celebrated monastic establishment on the north side 
of Anuradhapura, cohsisting of a vihara and a mighty thupa. Only 
the thupa now stands. It was built by King Vattagamam Abhaya 
on the site of the ancient Tittharama, 217 years, 10 months and 10 days 
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after tlie founding of tlie Maliaviharad Tradition states tliat when the 
king was fleeing from the Tamils he passed the Tittharaina on Ms way, 
and the Nigantha GW, who then lived there, made insulting remarks 
about him. The king vowed, if he were returned to the throne, to 
build a vihara on that spot®; he fulfilled his vow, and the name of the 
vihara was a combination of his own name and of that of the Nigantha. 
The monastery was given in charge of the Thera Mahatissa of Kuppikaia 
and of two other monks, Kuppikala having befriended the king in his 
misfortunes. 

The vihara advanced rapidly in wealth and in power, but cpiitosoon 
the monks seceded from the Mahavihara fraternity because, according to 
the Mahavamsa,® an incumbent of the Mahavihara, Mahatissa by name, 
was expelled from the monastery for frequenting lay families. His 
disciple, Bahalamassutissa, went in anger to Abhayagiri and formed a 
separate faction. 

A Sinhalese chronicle, the Nikaya Sangraha,'* states that these dissen- 
tients were soon after joined by a body of VaJliputtaka monks from the 
Pallarama in India, under the leadership of a teacher called Dhammaruei, 
and the sect which they together founded in Geylon became kno wn as the 
Dhammaruei Mikaya, with headquarters in Abhayagiri. 

For quite a long while the two fraternities, that of the Mahavihara 
and that of the Abhayagiri, seem to have lived in amity, alike enjoying 
the munificence of patrons,® Thus, Gajahahiikagamaiii raised the 
height of Ahhayuttara-thupa (as the thupa at Abhayagiri: seems to have 
been called) and made the Gama.nitissa4aiik to be used for the cultiva- 
tion of land for the maintenance of the vihara®; Kanitthatissa built a 


.splendid structure in the same vihara for the Thera Mahauaga; it was 
called the RatanapasadaA 

Butinthereignof VoharakatiSSa, the Abhayagiri monks openly adopted 
the heretical VaitUlya Pitaka.A An inquiry was held by the king with 
the help of his minister Eapila, the heretical books were hurnt and the 
monks of Abhayagiri disgraced.® 

Soon afterw-ards, however, the heretics won over the king Mahasena 
to their side and destroyed the establishment of the Mahavihara, carrying 
away all the materials to Abhayagiri.^® Later, Mahasena repented of 
his ways, burnt the books of the Abhayagiri monks and transferred his 


1 Mhv. xxxiii. 78-83. 

2 Ihid., 43-4. 

3 Ihid., 95 fE. 

* pp. 11, 12; also P.L.C. 42. 

5 Ihid., 62 f.; Mhv. xxxv, 20, 67, 119- 


® Ibid., xxxv. 119-22. 

’ xxxvi. 7, 8. 

8 Of the Mahayanists 
trans. 259, n. 2). 

8 Mhv. xxxvi. 40-1. 


(see Mhv. 
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patronage to tHe Maliaviliara^ But the Abhayagiri fraternity must 
soon have recovered its prestige, for we find Mahasena’s successor, 
Sirimeghavanna, planting a bodhi tree (called Tissavasahha)^^ in Abhaya- 
giri and surrounding it with a stone terrace. A few years later both 
Mahanama (409-31) and his q[ueen became active supporters of Abliaya- 
giri.’^® Dhatusena is stated to have enlarged the Albhayuttara-viliara,^* 
and Silakala is credited with several benefactions to the vihara and its 
bodhi tree^®; Mahanaga gave the weaver s village of Jambela to the 
Uttaravihara’-®; Aggahodhi I. built a bathing-tank there, while his 
successor, Aggabodhi IL, built the Dathaggabodhi house, so called after 
himself and his queen. 

In the monastery at Abhayagiri there seems to have been a stone 
image of the Buddha, referred to under various names, Silasambuddha, 
Kalasela, Kalasattha, Silasattha and Silamayamuninda.” It was 
evidently held peculiarly sacred. Buddhadasa placed & mgamani in its 
eye^® ; this was soon lost, and we find Dhatusena replacing it, adorning 
and decorating the statue in various ways.^^ Silameghavapuia had it 
restored and redecorated and made provision for its maintenance.^® 
The same king, we are told, attempted to carry out a reform of the 
Abhayagiri monks, but this attempt ultimately brought disaster on 
him.®® Jetthatissa gave to the vihara the village of MahadaragM.®^ 
Dathopatissa built the Kappura-parivena attached to the vihara, and 
also a monastery TiputthuUa, encroaching on the precincts of the Maha- 
vihara, notwithstanding the qn-otests of the monks belonging to the 
latter.®® Aggabodhi VII. added the Sabhattudesabhoga,®® and Mahinda II. 
the Mahalekha-parivena as well as the many-storeyed Ratanapasada 
with its costly ornamentation.®® 

Sena I. built the Virahkurarama and gave it to the Mahasafighikas,®® 
while his consort, Sahgha, erected a dwelling house, Mahindasena,®® and 
his courtier, Uttara, yet another dwelling house, called Uttarasena, for 
the maintenance of which he provided. Two other courtiers, Vajira and 


Gv. -brans, i, 9, n. 3. 1 

Ov. xxxvii. 91. Ibid., 212. i 

/6i£Z., xxxviii. 61. i 

“ /6itZ.,xli,31.2. I 

Another name for Abhayagiri; see i 
Cv. brans, i. S, n. 2; 61, n. 6. 

17 Gr. xlii. 28. 

18 Ibid.,63‘5. 

18 Cv. xxxix. 7; xxxviii. 65; 61-2; 
see also vv. 61, 77, 87. There -was also I 
in Abhayagiri another image called the ! 
Abhiseka (5,u.). | 


“8 Gv. xxxvii. 123. 

81 jfor details see Cv. xxxviii. 62 II, 

82 Ibid., xliv. 68. 

88 Ibid., 75 if. 

84 Ibid., 96. 

88 Ibid., xlv. 29 ff. 

86 

87 Ibid., 136-40; see also Geiger’s 
brans. 123, n. 2. 

88 Cv. 1,68-9. 

Ibid,, 79. 
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Rakkhasa, built two dwelling bouses, called respectively Vajirasenaka 
and Rakkhasa.®” 

In tbe reign of Sena II. tlie Pamsukulika monks, who till then had 
evidently lived in Abhayagiri,”^ separated and formed special groups. 
Sangha, queen of Udaya II., erected and endowed the building known as 
the Sanghasenapabbata.^^ Kassapa IV. built a pasada bearing his name 
and assigned to it a village,®® while his successor, Kassapa V., erected the 
Bhan^ika-parivena and the Silameghapabbata, endowing each with a 
village.®^ 

Sena III. spent 40,000 JaAapa was for a stone paving round the cetiya. 
The Abhayagiri monks befriended both Vijayabahu I. (then known as 
Kitti) and his brother, and out of gratitude Vijayabahu built the 
Uttaramula-parivena, which was probably attached to the vihara itself.®® 

In the reign of Parakkamabahu I„ when that monarch had estab- 
lished himself on the throne, it is said that he tried to reform the monks 
of the Abhayagiri, but he found the task hopeless.®® He found that 
the Abhayagiri-thupa had been destroyed by the vandalism of the 
Tamils, and he had it restored to a height of 160 cubits.®’ When Anura- 
dhapura was finally abandoned, Abhayagiri fell into ruin and decay, 
the monastery being completely destroyed. 

It is clear that even at the outset there was considerable rivalry 
between the monks of Abhayagiri and those of the Mahavihara. The 
rivalry seems originally to have been mainly personal, but it later 
developed into differences in doctrinal opinion, Of the exact nature 
of these latter we have no information, owing, chiefly, to the book- 
burnings carried, out by pious kings in the excess of their zeal for the 
purity of the Faith. we are unable to ascertain 

what part, if any, the Abhayagiri fraternity played in literary activity. 
It has been suggested, however, that both the Jatakatthakatha®® and 
the Sahassavatthuppakarana,®® another compilation of tales, were the 
work of the Abhayagiri monks. 

Fa-Hsien evidently spent the two years of his stay in Ceylon with 
the Abhayagiri 'fraternity because the books he took away with him 
were those of the unorthodox schools. According to him, there were, at 
this time, 5,000 monks in Abhayagiri,'*® 

In the chronicles Abhayagiri is referred to under several names: 
Abhayuttara, Abhayavihara, Abhayaeala and Uttaravihara. 


30 Ibid.,8S. 

31 Cv. trans.i. 108, n. 1. 

32 0V.U.86-7. 

33 13; Cv. trs.i. 162, n. 4. 
3* Cv. lii. 68-9, 


35 Cv. Ivii. 18, 23. 

33 /6iiZ.,ixxviii.21 ff. 

37 Jbid.,m. 

38 p.L.C. 124, 126. 3»26»£i., 128. 

“ Pa Hsien’s Travels, 67 S. 
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Abhayagirika. — The monks of the Abhayagiri-vihara/ 

^ Mhv. xxxiii. 97-8. 


Abhayankara. — One of the royal elephants of King 
Benares.^ 

1 J. vi, 135. 


Vasavatti of 


Abhayanagara. — The capital of King Abhaya (5), King of Ceylon, 
when the island was known as Ojadipa. It lay to the east of the 
Kadamba river.^ 

^ Mhv. XV. 68-9. 


Abhayanaga. — Yonnger brother of King Voharikatissa. With the 
help of his uncle Subhadeva lie conspired against the king and, obtaining 
the assistance of the Damilas, he overthrew and killed him. Abhayanaga 
reigned for eight years (a.d. 291-9).^ 

^ Mhv. xxvi. 42-53. 


Abhayattheri. — See Abhaya. 


Abhayamata. — A Therl. She was a courtesan named Padumavati, 
the lelle of tJjjeni. King Bimbisara, having heard of her beauty, ex- 
pressed to his 'puroMta a wish to see her. The purohita, by the power of 
his spells, enlisted the assistance of a yakkha, Kumbhira, who took the 
king to Uijeni. She bore to the king a son, Abhayarajakumara, who 
later joined the Order and became an arahant. It was on his account 
that Padumavati came to be called Abhayamata, She heard Abhaya- 
rajakumara preach and leaving the world herself became an arahant, 
Two verses attributed to her are found in the Therigatha,^ In the time 
of the Buddha Tissa, seeing him going round for alms, with glad heart 
she gave him a spoonful of food. As a result, she was thirty-six times 
queen among the gods and was chief queen of fifty cahlcavattis.^ She 
is evidently identical with Kataechubhikkhadayika of the Apadana,* 

1 ThigA. 31-2. 3 ThigA, 32, 

A 33, 34. 616-7. 


Abhayarajakumara Sutta. — It contains the episode of Prince Abhaya 
(g'.v.) visiting the Buddha at Rajagaha and setting him the questions 
suggested by Nigantha Nataputta : Would a Tathagatha say anything 
unpleasant or disagreeable to others ? If he did, how would he 
differ from ordinary men ? If he did not, how was it that the Buddha 
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spoke of Devadatta as a reprobate, a cMld of perdition, etc. — words 
which, angered and upset Devadatta ? 

The Buddha answered that the q^uestion needed qualification and, 
noticing that the prince was nursing his little boy, who lay in his lap, 
asked him what he would do if a pebble or a stick got into his mouth. 
“I should pull it out even if the blood flowed."’ “ Just so would a 
Buddha state unpleasant truths in due season if necessary and profit- 
able.” 

At the end of the discourse Abhaya accepts the Buddha as his 
Teacher.^ 

1 M.i.391£f. 

Abhayaraja-parivena.— A building erected by King Vijayabahu IV. 
in connection with the Vanaggamapasada Vihara. He built it in order 
that he might give the merits arising therefrom to his father, Parakkama- 
balm II. It was richly endowed.^ 

* ^ Ov.lxxxviii. 51-2; Cv.trans.ii. 186, 11.4. 

Abhayavapi.~A tank in AnurMliapiira built by King Pandukar- 
bhaya.^ At its lower end was the settlement of the yakkha Cittaraja.® 
In the hot weather it ran dry, and on one occasion Devanampiyatissa 
used its mud for building a temporary structure in which to deposit the 
relics brought from Jambudipa.® The hall which Dntthagamani built 
round the Marieavatti Vihara extended into a part of the Abhaya tank.* 
In the reign of Bhatikabhaya water was taken from the tank, by means 
of machines, up to the top of the Maha Thupa, for the sprinkling of the 
flowers offered there.® The tank is generally identified with the modern 
Basavakkulam.® 

Mhv. X. 88. I : ^ xxvi. 20. 

^ Ibid. , 84. I ^ Ibid:, xs-xiv. 45. 

^ Ihid.,xvii,85. . ! « Geiger, Mhv. fcrans. 74, n. 3. 

Abhaya-Vihara. — Another name for Abhayagiri Vihara. 

Abhayasamana Sutta. — Preached to Janussoni on those who have no 
fear when death comes to them.^ 

^ A.ii. 173 f. 

Abhaya. — A Theri. She belonged to a family in Ujjeni and was the 
playmate of Abhayamata (Padumavati), When the latter joined the 
Order, Abhaya, too, left the world. As she was meditating in Sitavana, 
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the Biiddlia sent forth a ray of glory to encourage and help her; she 
thereupon became an arahant/ Two verses are attributed to her in the 
Therigatha.^ 

In the time of SikM Buddha she- was born in a noble family and became 
the chief queen of the Buddha’s father, Arunava. One day she offered 
to the Buddha some lotuses which the king had given her. As a result, 
in later births her body was the colour of the lotus and bore the perfume 
of the lotus. 

Seventy times she reigned as queen of heaven and she was chief queen 
of sixty-three cakhavattis? She is evidently to be identified with 
Sattuppalamalika of the Apadana.^ 

iTliigA, 33-4. I 3 ThigA. Zoc. c/t 

2 35^46. ! 4 ii. 517-18. . 

Abhayaeala. — Another name for Abhayagiri. 

Abhayuttara.—A name for Abhayagiri. 

Abhayupassaya.— A nunnery; see Abhaya (13). 

Abhayuvara— The name of the eighth (portion for recita- 

tion) of the first Khandhaka of the Mahavagga of the Vinaya Pitaka. 

Abhayebalakapasana. — A locality in Anuradhapura, one of the spots 
included in the Sima marked out by Devanarapiyatissa/ It was on the 
Abhayavapi,^ 

^ illiv. XV. 13; soc Appendix B of Oeigpr’K toxl . “ Mbv. ]3r). 

Abliijana Sutta. — See Parijana. 

Abhinjika Thera. — A fellow-dweller of Amiruddha. On one occasion 
when the Buddha asks Malta Kassapa to preaclt to the monks, the latter 
re])orts that it is impossible to talk to them because monks like Bhanda, 
colleague of Ananda, and Abhinjika, were engaged in wordy warfare. 
The Buddha sends for them and admonishes them. Having heard his 
discourse, they express regret for their behaviour and promise to cultivate 
self-restraint in the future’- {r.l Abhijika, Abhinjika). 

^ 8.11.204-5. 

Abhinna Vagga. — The twenty-sixth section of the Catukka Nipata of 
the Auguttara Nikaya. It consists of ten suttas.’ 
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Abhidhamma Pitaka ] 

1. Abhinna Sutta. — On Mglier knowledge and its applications/ 

1 A.ii.246f. 

2. AbMMa Sutta. — A group of suttas on qualities tkat could be 
obtained by an understanding of (lust)/ 

1 A.iii.277. 

Abhinn^arinneyya Sutta.—Everytbing should be known and com- 
prehended as impermanent, woeful, void of self/ 

^ S. iv. 29. 

Abhinneyya Sutta.—Same as above. 

Abhinha (Tataka (No. 27).' — -The story of a dog and an elephant who 
grew up to be great friends and became indispensable to each other. 
The dog used to amuse himself by swinging backwards and forwards 
on the elephant's trunk. One day the merchant sold the dog. The 
elephant went off his food and would not be consoled till the dog was 
brought back. 

The story was told in reference to two monks of Savatthi who were 
very intimate with one another and spent all their time together/ 

ij.i.l89f. 


Abhidhamma Pitaka. — The third division of the Pitakas. It consists 
of seven books: the Dhammasaftgam, Vibhanga, Kathavatthu, Puggala- 
pannati, Dhatukatha, Yamaka and Patthana, all designated by the name 
of Pakarana. Only in the Chronicles and the Commentaries is the word 
used as the title of a third Pitaka.^ In the Canon itself^ the word means 
" special dhamma,” i.e. the Doctrine pure and simple (without admixture 
of literary treatment or personalities, etc.), and is sometimes coupled 
with the word ahMvinmja.^ It has been suggested^ that, as the word 
ahhidJimmia standing alone is not found either in the Sutta Nipata, the 
Samyutta, or the Anguttara, and only once or twice in the Dlgha and 
Majjhima, it probably came into use only towards the end of the period 
in which the four great Nikayas grew up.® 

The Mahasanghikas refused to include the Abhidhamma in the 
Pitakas at all, as they did not regard it as the word of the Buddha.® 


1 See the discussion of this in DA. i. 
15, 18 f. 

2 /i/.y., Vin.i. 64; iii.144; iv. 344. 

8 /^.£7.,D.iii.267; M.i. 272. 


* New Pali Diet. s.v. 

® See Dial.iii. 399 on a possilAe origin 
of the Adhidhamma. 
fi Dpv. V. 32-8. 
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[ Abhidliamraa Pifaka 

According to tlie Dighalbhanakas the Abhidhamma Pitaka also 
included the whole of the Khuddaka Mkaya except the Cariyapitaka, 
Apadana and Buddhavanisa.’ 

According to another division, the five Nikayas are not divisions of the 
Dhamma but of the whole Canon, and in the fifth are included both the 
Vinaya and the Abhidhamma.® 

There is a legend recorded by Buddhaghosa that the Abhidhamma 
was first preached by the Buddha in Tavatimsa at the foot of the Paric- 
chataka tree, when he was seated on Saldca’s throne, during his visit to 
his mother in Tavatimsa. Later it was taught by him to Sariputta on 
the banks of the Anotatta Lake, whither Sariputta had gone to minister 
to the Buddha during the latter’s visit to Tavatimsa.® 

The legend further relates that after the Enlightenment the Buddha 
spent the fourth week in the Ratanaghara, revolving in his mind the 
intricate doctrines of the Abhidhamma in all their details.^® 

According to the Cullavagga version of the Councils^^ the Abhidhamma 
Pitaka was not rehearsed at either Council. 

The fact that the Abhidhamma is not mentioned in the suttas and that 
only Dhamma and Vinaya are usually referred to, only proves that at one 
time the Abhidhamma did not form a separate Pitaka. As a matter of 
fact, it is not held even by the commentators to be the word of the 
Buddha in the same sense as the suttas. One section of it, the Katha- 
vatthu,^® was taught only at the Third Council. 

As far as we know, the seven books of the Abhidhamma are peculiar 
to the Theravadins, though there is evidence that other schools, chiefly 
the Vaibhasikas (Sarvastivadins) and the Sautrantikas, held the Abhi- 
dhamma books sacred.^® A 

As far as the contents of the Abhidhamma are concerned, they do not 
form a systematic philosophy, but are a special treatment of the Dhamma 
as found in the Sutta-Pitaka. Most of the matter is psychological 
and logical; the fundamental doctrines mentioned or discussed are those 
already propounded in the suttas and, therefore, taken for granted.^® 
Apart from the Commentaries on the seven books, an exegetical work 
on the whole Pitaka, called the Abhidhamma Mulatika, was written 
by Ananda Vanaratanatissa of the Vanavasi school in Ceylon. 

The tika was evidently based on Buddhaghosa’s Commentaries, but 


DA. i. 15. 

® 23, 

® VibhA. p. 1; AA. i. 71, etc, 

W J.i. 78, 

Chaps, xi. and xii; but see DA. i. 
16 contra. 


But see Kathavatthu. 

See Taranatha: de,v 

(66) 156 (296). 

Per a discussion of the contents see 
article on A 67iid7iami»2(2 in ERE. 
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Abhidhammavatgra ] 

Ananda occasionally dissents from Buddiiagliosa. The work was written 
at the request of an Elder, Buddhamitta, and was revised by Maha Kassapa 
of Pulatthipura. 

kn AnuMha was written by Culla Dhammapala.^® 

Gv. 60, 69. For details see P.L.O., I Abhidhammagandhi, probably a glos- 
pp. 210-12. Tbe Gv. (72) also mentions I sary. 

Abhidhammattba-vikasini. — A tika on Buddhadatta’s AbWdiiammava- 
tara written by Sumahgala/ 

1 Gv. 62; Svd. V. 1227. 

AbMdliammattha-saAgaha. — A compendium of the Abhidhamma 
written by Anuruddha, incumbent of the Mulasoma Vihara/ k Mha 
called the Pordi^,a Tibhd exists, written by NavavimalabuddM of Ceylon.® 

Other explanatory works on the Abhidhammattha-sahgaha are those 
by Sumangala and Chappata, the SDialavyakhyana by Candagomi, the 
Anutikd by Vepullabuddbi, two NavdnufJcd, one by Ariyavaipsa and 
the second by an unknown author, and a Vivarana.^ 

1 For details see P.L.C. 168-72. » See Sas. 69. 71; Svd, 1202, 1223; 

^ Gompendium of Philosophy, Preface Gv. 64, 66, 75. 
ix. 

Abhidhammapannarasattliana. — Written by Nava(Culla-)Viniala- 
buddhi, explaining some passages of the Abhidhamma/ 

^ Gv. 64, 74; Bode, op. cii., 27-8. 

Abhidhammavibhanava. — A filed on the Abhidhammatthasahgaha by 
SumaAgala, pupil of Sariputta (NavavimalabuddM).^ It is the most 
famous of the exegetical works on the Abhidhammatthasahgaha.® 

^ Gv. p. 62 ; Svd. 1227. ® Oompendium, of Philosophy, Preface ix. 

Abhidhammavatara. — An Abhidhamma treatise by Buddhadatta of 
Uragapura The book was written in India in the Cola country. It is 
an introduction to the study of the Abhidhamma, and there is much 
similarity between it and the Visuddhimagga, though Buddhadatta’s 
diction is less involved and ambiguous than that of Buddhaghosa; his 
vocabulary is extraordinarily rich and his stylo more grapMc. 

The work is mostly in verse with, here and there, a prose commentary 
supplied by the author himself.^ 

Two UMs on it exist, one by Vacissara Mahasami of the Mahavihara 
and the other by SumangaJa, pupil of Sariputta.® 

Gv. 69; see P.L.C. 107-8 for details. 


a Sas. 34. 
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Albhidhanappadipika.^A Pali Dictionary written in tlie twelftli 
century by Moggallana Tbera of Ceylon, following tbe style and tbe 
metliod of tbe Sanskrit Amaxakosa. It is in tbree parts, dealing witk 
“ celestial, terrestrial and miscellaneous objects,” and eack part is sub- 
divided into several sections, wbick are not all mutually exclusive. Tke 
whole book is a dictionary of synonyms, all the names given to one 
particular thing being grouped together and put into verse for the purpose 
of memorisation. 

A Samvani^ana was written by a Burmese Officer-of -State under King 
Kittisihasura (a.d. 1351), and there exists a Burmese translation of the 
eighteenth century. In Ceylon itself a sanna (paraphrase) and a Uhd 
have been written, the sanna being the older and by far the more vahiable 
work.^ 

1 Gv. 62, 63; Svd. v. 1253; Sad. 65; see also P.L.C. 187-9; Bode, op. cit., 67. 

Abhinandana Sutta.— -He who takes delight in any or all of the five 
khandhas takes delight in suffering; he who does not is released there- 
from,^ 

^S. iii.31. 

Abhinandamana Sutfa.-— One who is enamoured of body, etc., becomes 
Mara’s bondsman; by not being enamoured one becomes free.^ 

Abhinandena Sutta (2).— -By taking delight in the eye, ear, etc.j one 
takes delight in 111; by not so doing one is released from III. Similarly 
with regard to sights, sounds, etc.’' 

S. iv. 13. 

Abhinivesa Sutta. — Bondage of and dependence upon the fetters arise 
as a result of clinging to the five khandhas.’ 

1 S.iii. 186. 

1. Abhinihara Sutta.~-Gf those who engage in meditation, some are 
possessed of both skill in concentration and power of resolve, others are 
otherwise.’"'' 

^ S.iii. 267. 

2. Abhinihara Sutta, — Same as above, but “ range of concentration ” 
is substituted for “ concentration.'”’ 

1 S.iii. 276, 
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Abhibhu J 

AbMbhuyya Sutta. — A woman possessed of the five powers (beauty, 
wealth, kin, sons and virtue) continues to get the better of her husband/ 

^ 8.iv.246. 

1 . AbhibM. — Chief disciple of SikM Buddha/ In the A nma call Sum 
it is said that he went with Sikhi to a Brahma-world and, at the Buddha’s 
re( 3 [uest, preached a sermon to the accompaniment of great magical 
powers. He proved that by using j ust such speech as if he were preaching 
to a gathering of monks, he could, standing in the Brahma- world, make his 
voice heard by its thousand realms/ The verses spoken on this occasion 
are, in the Theragatha, ascribed to AbhibMta/ 

In the Anguttara Nikaya'^ we find Ananda asking the Buddha how far 
Abhibhu’s powers bore relation to those of a Buddha, and the Buddha 
replying that Abhibhu was a mere disciple, and proceeding to describe 
the immeasurable powers of the Tathagatas. 

Abhibhu was a brahmin because we find him so addressed in the 
Arunavati Sutta referred to above, but in the Buddhavarnsa Com- 
mentary® he is spoken of as a ra/apwiiEa. 

In the Batisambhidhamagga Commentary® Ms story is given as an 
example of viJmbbma-iddM whereby a person could make himself seen 
in many places at the same time. We are told that he developed mla- 
Jcasi'iji,a, to attract to himself the attention of the world systems. 

The Thera Adhopuppliiya had been a hermit in Himava daring the 
time of Sikhi Buddha and had offered flowers to Abhibhu.i^ 

ilJ.ii.9;J.i.41;13u.xxi.20. 5 p. 202. 

2 S.i. 154f. 8 4884. 

8 V. 1147-8. AAp. 1.128-0. 

4 i. 2264.; AA.i. 4864. 

2. Abhibhu. — A class of devas belonging to the Arupa-plane.^ They 
live in the same plane as the Vehapphala. In the Miilapanydya SuUa 
the word is used to denote all the Asannasattadeva. Buddhaghosa ex- 
plains the word by saying abMhhavi ti AbhibJm ; kirn abMhhavlti? caltdro 
khandhe, arupino. They are beautiful aud long-lived, and are therefore 
considered to be eternal and identical with Brahma.^ In the Brahna- 
nimantanika SuUa^ the Buddha claims to bo Abhibhu (-the conqueror). 

iM.i.l. 3MA.i.30. 3M.i.329. 

3. Abhibhu. — The name of a Bodhisatta who obtained vivarana under 
Gotama. He will become the sixth Buddha after Gotama.^ 


^ Aoagata Vajpaa, p. 37. 
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1. AbhibM Sutta. — On tlie immeasiirableness of a Buddlia's powers/ 

1 A. i. 226 f.j also called tlie Sihanafla Sutta in the Commentary. 

2. AbhibM Sutta.— On tbe eight stages or stations of mastery over the 
senses {ahhibMi/aphanani),^ 

^A. iv. 305f, 


Abhibhuta.— A Thera. : He was born in the Raja’s family in ¥0ttha 
{v.l. Vetthipura) and succeeded to his father s estate. When the Buddha 
came to the city during a tour, Abhibhuta heard him and invited him 
for a meal; he later entered the Order and became an arahant. Three 
verses ascribed to Abhibhuta occur in the Theragatha, uttered, it is said, 
when his kinsmen and retainers came to him lamenting that he had left 
them without a leader.^ The second of these verses is elsewhere® attri- 
buted to Abhibhu, chief disciple of Sikhi Buddha. But in the Milinda- 
pahha/ Nagasena ascribes the second verse to the Buddha, and in the 
MaMpatinihhma Sutta* the third verse also is ascribed to him. The 
second verse is also assigned to the Buddha in the Divyavadana,® but 
elsewhere in the same book® it is said to have been uttered by devas. 

In a former birth Abhibhuta had been a householder in the time of 
Vessabhu Buddha and became a believer in the Faith, to which he was 
led by his friends. When the Buddha died, the populace gathered to- 
gether to obtain relics, but Abhibhuta, having quenched the pyre with 
fragrant water, Was first able to take those which he desired.^ 

He is evidently to be identified with Gitakanibfaapaka Thera of the 
Apadana.® 


1 Thag. TV. 2S5-7; ThagA. i, 372 f, ^ 
2S.i.l56. ’ 

3 245 . 

^ D.ii. 121. i 


5 p. 200 . 

® p. 569. 

^ TIiagA.i. 372, 
8 ii.408. 


Abhimarapayojana.-^Name given to the conspiracy into which Deva™ 
datta and Ajatasattu entered, to have archers shoot at the Buddha and 
so kill him.'*' 

1 J. i. 142; vi. 130 f.; dA. i. 164. 

Abhiya Kaeeana.— See Sabhiya Kaceana. 


Abhiradliana.— A friend of Sambhuta Sitavaniya. He went with 
Sambhuta, Bhumija and Jeyyaseua to hear the Buddha preach.^ 

1 ThagA. i. 47. 
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Abhivaddhamanaka ] 

Abhirama. — One of tlie three palaces oceupied, as a layman, by Narada 
Buddha.V 

^ Btt. X, 19. 

AbMrupa-Nanda Tlieri.— She was born in Eapilayatthii as the daughter 
of the chief of the Sakiyan Khemaka and was named Nanda. Owing 
to her great beauty and charm she became known as Abhirupa- 
Nanda. 

On the day appointed for her to select her husband, the Sakiyan youth, 
on whom her choice was to have fallen, died, ^ and her parents made her 
leave the world against her will. Even after she had entered the Order 
she avoided going into the Buddha’s presence, being infatuated with 
her own beauty and fearing the Master’s rebuke. In order to induce 
her to come to him, the Buddha directed Maha Pajapati to see that all 
the nuns came for instruction. When hlanda’s turn came she sent 
another in her place . The Buddha ref used to recogniwse the substitute, and 
Nanda was compelled to go herself. As she listened to the Buddha 
preaching, he, by his magic power, conjured up a beautiful woman and 
showed her becoming aged and fading, causing anguish to arise in 
Nanda’s heart. At the opportune moment, the Buddha drove home 
the truth of the impermanence of beauty. Meditating on this topic, she 
later became an arahant.^ 

The two verses preached to her by the Buddha, which she made the 
subject of her meditations, are given in the Therigatha.® 

In the time of Vipassi Buddha, Nanda had been tbe daughter of a 
wealthy burgess in the Buddha’s native town of Bandhumati. Having 
heard the Buddha preach she became his pious follower, and, at his death, 
made an ofiering of a golden umbrella decked with jewels to the shrine 
built over his ashes.* 

The verses quoted in the Therigatha Commentary, as having been 
taken from the Apadana, really belong to Metta, and are found in tlie 
Apadana (ii. 515) ascribed to Ekapindadayika, The correct verses are 
found in the Apadana under the name of Abhirupa Nanda, and agree 
with the story given in the text of the Therigatha Commentary. 

^ The Apadana account (ii. 609) does 2 ThigA, 81 f.; SnA.i, 241-2. 

not mention the suitor’s death, but states ' ® vv. 19, 20. 

that many sought her hand and caused j * Ap. ii, 608. 

great trouble, to avoid which her parents | 
made her join the Order. i 


Abhivaddhamanaka.—See Aggivaddhamanaka. 
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[ Abhisa^^a Sutta 


1. AbMsanda Sutta (.8). — Unvarying loyalty to the Buddlia, to the 
Dhamma, to the Sangha and possession of virtues dear to tlie Ariyan— - 
these are the four floods of merit that bring happinessd 

A S. V. 391-2. 

2, AbMsan^a or Sayhaka Sutta (3).-— Same as above; the measure of 
merit that accrues as a result of these four floods is incalculable, like 
the waters of the ocean.^ 

in the second and third suttas of both these groups the fourth quality 
is given in (a) as possession of a heart free from stinginess, delighting in 
self-surrender; in (&) as possession of insight into the rise and fall of 
things, insight that is Ariyan. 

1 S. v. 399-402. 


3. AbhiSauda Sutta. — The five yields of merit (pumiabMsanda) which 
accrue to a monk because of concentration of mind in various activities.^ 

^ A. iii. 61 f. 


4. Abhisanda Sutta. — The eight yields of merit that a monk can obtain 
by practising various qualities,^ 

^'A.iv.'245 f. ' 


Abhisamaya Katha.--The third chapter of the Panfiavagga of the 
Patisainbhidahiagga . ^ 

. 'V ^;ii.216 a.,„ , 

Abhisamaya Vagga.— -The sixth chapter of the Sacca Sarny utta of the 
Samyutta Nikaya,’- 

1 V. 469 IT. 

Abhisamaya Samyutta.—The thirteenth Sainyutta, forming the second 
section of the Nidana Yagga of the Saipyutta Nikaya.^ 

1 ii. 13311. 

Abhisambodhiaiaukara. — A Pali poem in one hundred stanzas written 
by Sarauahkara Saiigharaja of Ceylon in the eighteenth century. It 
treats of the life of the Buddha from the time of his birth as Snmedha, 
during the regime of Dipaiikara, to his last birth as Siddhattha.^ 

1 P.L.C.281. 


AmataSutta] ]4o 

Abhisambuddha-gatha. — Tlie name given to tbe stanzas whicli illustrate 
and summarise tlie Jataka stories, when siicli stanzas are mentioned as 
having been spoken by the Buddha himself, either after the Enlighten- 
ment or before it, while he was yet a Bodhisatta/ 

^ See Buddhist Birth Stories, Introd. 

Abkisammata. — A king of sixty -three kappas ago; a previous birth 
of Fatalipupphiya Thera/ 

Ap.i.l23. 

Abhisammataka.— -A yakkha chieftain. ITpavana Thera, who at the 
time of Padumuttara Buddha had been a very poor man, set up his 
uttardsanga as a banner on the shrine erected over the relics of the Buddha. 
Abhisammataka had been appointed by the devas as guardian of the 
offerings at the shrine, and he went round the shrine three times carrying 
the banner, while he himself remained invisible.^ 

^ ThagA.i.308; Ap. i.72. 

Abhisama. — A king of fifteen kappas ago; a previous birth of Udaka- 
sanadayaka Thera. ^ 

iAp.i.218. 

Abhiseka. — The name of a statue of the Buddha in the Abhayagiri- 
vihara. King Dhatusena had a golden ornament made for it,^ and in the 
time of Kassapa I., a senapati, named Migara, built a house for it.® 
Migara also instituted a dedication festival for “ Abhiseka Buddha/'^ 

1 Cv. xxxviii. 67. , ® Ibid., 40; see calso Geiger’s trans, i. 

^ lhid., xxxix. 6. 1 36, n. 7; 36, n. 2. 

Amacehari Sutta. — A woman should not be stingy and she should be 
wise.^' . 

1 S.iv.244. 

Amata.— -The Lake of Immortality, in searching for which Bhaddasala 
met the Buddha Narada/ 

■ 1 BuA.154.^ 


Amata Vagga.— The fifth chapter of the Satipatthana Samyutta of 
the Samyutta Nikaya.^ 

1 H. V. 184-90. 


1. Amata Sutta. — The Buddha teaches the Deathless and the path 
thereto. ^ 

1 S. iv. 370. 

10 
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[ Amata Sutta 

2. Amata Sutta.— Dwell witli mind well estabiislied in the four tiati- 
'palihund, but let not that be to you tbe Deatbless, i.e. do not confuse 
tlie means with tbe endd 

1 S. v. 184; also KS. V. 161, n. 1- 

3. Amata Sutta. — On tbe nature of deatblessnessd 

1 A. iv. 455. 

Amatadundubhi.—One of tbe names under wbicb tbe BaJiudhatuka 
Buna is known/ Like soldiers in tbe field of battle, so tbe disciples in 
tbe })atb, developing insight after tbe method of this sutta, raise aloft 
tbe standard of Arabantsbip— hence tbe name. ^ 

iM. iii. 67. S MA.ii.SSS. 

Amadha.— Sec Damatba. 

1. Amara,— See Amaravati. 

2. Amara.— A city in the time of Siddhattha Buddha, Tbe Buddha, 
being thcj'c, made bis way to the pleasaunce (Amaruyyana) of the city, 
leaving bis footprints to show his path. The two chiefs of the city, 
Sambahula and Sumitta, brothers, seeing tbe footmarks, went themselves 
to tbe pleasaunce, and having listened to tbe Buddha's preaching became 
arabants.^ 

/ BuA. 186. 


1 , Amaragiri,-^One of the 

during bis lay life.^ 


^ Bu. XV. 15. 


2. Amaragiri. — A monastery in Ceylon, in wiiiob lived the Elder 
¥anaratana. In the time of Bhuvanekabahu IV. it seems to have been 
the home of the orthodox monks, ^ 

1 P.L.a240. 


Amarapura. — A city of Burma, founded by King Bodbx>aya.^ Tbe 
Elder Nanabhivamsa lived there and was head of tbe grou]) of monks 
known as the Amarapura sect. These monks, later, took to Coy] on a 
number of Pali texts, these being either of Burmese authorship or else 
better known to the Burmese’ fraternity than to the Sinhalese.® 

Bode, p. 74; Sas. 130, a Bode, p. 78. 
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Amaradevl-pafiha ] 

1. Amaravati, — Also called Amara, A city in the time ol Dipankara 
Buddha. Sumedha was born there in a very rich family and renounced 
the world after having given his wealth away.^ According to the 
Mahabodhivamsa^ the city was so called because it was inhabited by 
men like gods. 

A Bu. ii. 6; J. i. 6; DhA. i. 68, etc. p. 2. 

2. Amaravati. — A city in the time of Koindanna Buddha eighteen 
leagues in extent. It was in the Bevavanaj near the city, that Kondahha 
preached his first sermon^ (y.b Arundhavati). 

1 BuA, 108-9. 

3. Amaravati. — The city of Sakka„ king of the gods.^ 

^ Sp, i. 49; Cv. Ixsx. 5; it is described in the Mahablxarata iii. IL; see also 
Hopkins, Epic 140 f. 

Amara (AmarMevi).— Wife of Mahosadha. She was the daughter of 
a merchant who had fallen on evil days. Mahosadha, while seeking for 
a wife, met her as she was taking a meal to her father and entered into 
conversation with her. He asked her various questions and she answered 
in riddles. Mahosadha went to her father’s house and plied his trade as 
a tailor, taking the opportunity of observing the girl’s behaviour. He 
tested her temper and her character in various ways, and being satisfied 
that she was altogether desirable, he married her with the approval of 
Queen Udumbara. She became popular : with everybody and was of 
great assistance to her husband in frustrating the attempts of his enemies 
to work him harm. ^ 

In the present age Amara was the beautiful Bimbadevt^ 

In the Milinda^ the king mentions the story of Amaradevi having been 
loft behind in the village while her hushand was away on a journey, and 
of her resisting a temptation to he unfaithful to him. “ If that be true, 
how,” asks the king, “could you justify the Buddha’s statement'^ that 
‘ all w'omen will go wrong, failing others, even with a cripple ” Haga- 
sena explains this by saying that Amara did not sin because she bad 
neither real secrecy nor opportunity nor the right-wooer ! 

^ J. iv. 364-72, 392; the story appears j really belong to the Buddha. They 
afsoinJVItu.ii. 83. ) appear in the Ku/jcila Jataka (J. v. 436), 

2 J. vi, 478. ! which is a specimen of Indian folk-lore 

® pp. 206 ff. ; and not of Buddhist belief. 

^ Incidentally, these words do not i 

Amaradevi-panha. — The name given to the riddle in which Amara tells 
Mahosadha the way to her house: “ Yena sattu lilanga ca dvigu^apaldso 
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m }mffmo, yenmmi Mm vadami yem nSddmi najma vaimu em 

mmyoymamaMUlmssa<mmoMnmfatUmvymaUU. 

ILLwiart expkma it «: entering tte village you wUl eee a cake 
Bkop and then a gruel shop; farther on an ebony tree m flower, take 

T)at]i to tlie riglit. . i 

This riddle referred to in J. i. «6 as the Amaradevipanha, is. however, 
called Channapathapanha in the Vmnagga Jofai® itself, where it ac ua y 
occuis in tlie story 

1 T 


Amarinda.— Name given, to SakKa, king of tke gods. 

1 j!.?., ThigA. 151, 112. 

Amita,-A king of twenty-five kappas ago; a previous birth of Agga- 
puppMya Tliera^ ('tf.?. Amitotoavaj Amitogata). 

1 Ap.i.229. 

Amitanjala.— A king of fourteen kappas ago; a previous birtk of 
SalapuppMya Tkera^ Asitafijala). 

; 1 Ap. i. 219. 

1. Amita.— One of tke two cliief women disciples of Padumuttara 
Buddka.^ 

1 Bu. xi, 25; J. i. 37; SA. ii. 685 DA. ii. 489. 

2. Amita. — One of the two dauglitors of Sihahami (the other being 
Pamita) and therefore a sister of Suddhodana, the Buddha s father. She 
married Suppabuddha the Sahyah and had two children, Bhaddakaccana 
and Devadatta^ She was a grand-daughter of Devadahasakka.’’ 

She is the paternal aunt of the Buddha, referred to as being the mother 
of Tissa Thera® (u.Z. Amata). t 

1 Mhy. ii. 16-22; see Bookhill, p. 13, where her son is called Kalyanavardhana. 

a ThagA. i. 105; MA. i. 289. / 

Amitabha.— -A king of twenty-five kappas ago ; a previous birth of 
Ekasaftfiaka Thera.’- 

iAp.i.210. 


Amitodana.— Son of Sihahanu and Kaccana (daughter of Devadaba- 
sakka) and brother of Suddhodbana.’' He %vas the father of Mahanama 
and Anuruddha.® llsewhere® Ananda is also called a son of Amitodana. 
1 Mhv.ii,20;SnA.i.357. 2 X)hA. iv. 124. 3 DA.ii.492; AA.i. 162. 
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In Sanskrit sonrcos* he is spoken of as AmrLiodana and the father of 
Devadatta. Mention is also made of another son of his, the Sakka 
Pandu, who escaped the slaughter of the Sakyans hy Vidu^abha.® 

^ E.g., Rockhill, p. 13, and Bigandet i. 13;seeaigoMtu.i. 352 
5 Mhv.wiii. 18, 19. 

Amitobhava.— See Amita. 

Amitta.— See Somamitta. 

Amittaka.— See Amittabha, 

Amittatapana.— A king of seventeen kappas ago; a previous life of 
Pavittha Thera, ^ probably to be identified with Ekadaipsamya of the 
Apadana.^ 

1 TIiagA.i. l85. ^ i. 168. 

Amittatapana,— The young wife of the brahmin Jdjaka of Kalinga. 
She had been given away by her parents in payment of a debt. Being 
mocked at by the friends she met at the watering-place, she insisted 
on being provided with servants. It was in order to meet with her 
wishes that Jujuka went to Vessantara to bog for the latter’s children 
to be used as slaves.^ 

In the present Buddha-age, Amittatapana was Ciiicamanavika.® 

1 J. vi.S21-4. 2 Ibid., 59S. 

Amittabha.— A king of twenty-five kappas ago; a former life of 
Bho janaddyaka Thera^ (v.!. Amittaka) . 

1 Ap.i.253. 

Amoraphaliya Thera.— An arahant. Ninety-one kappas ago he gave 
an amom-fruit to Vipassi Buddha.^ The verses ascribed to him in the 
Apadana are, in the Theragatha Commentary, attributed to two monks, 
Isidatta® and Gotama® (v.l Amodaphaliya). 

iAp.ii.447. 2 ^ Ibid. J. 256. 

1. Amba Jataka (No. 124). — During a very severe drought a hermit, 
living in the Himalaya at the head of five hundred ascetics, provided 
water for the animals, using the hollowed trunk of a tree as trough. 
In gratitude the animals brought him various fruits, enough for himself 
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and his five liimdred companions. The story is related regarding a 
brother who was very zealous in Ms duties, doing everything well and 
wholeheartedly. Because of his great goodness the people fed regularly 
every day five hundred of the Brethren. 

1 J.i. 449-61. 

2. Amba Jataka (No. 474).-— The story of a brahmin youth who learnt 
a charm from a wise Candala. The charm had the power of making 
lovely and fragrant mangoes grow out of season. The youth exhibited 
his skill before the king, but when asked the name of Ms teacher he 
lied and said he had been taught in Takkasila. Immediately the charm 
escaped his memory and all his power deserted Mm. At the king’s 
suggestion he went back to the teacher to ask his forgiveness and to 
learn the charm anew, but the teacher would have none of him and 
the youth wandered away into the forest and died there. 

The story is told in reference to Devadatta who had repudiated the 
Buddha as his teacher and as a result was born in Avici.^ 

The youth was a former birth of Devadatta. 

1 J.iv. 200-7. 

Amba Sutta. — ■The four kinds of mangoes (ripe, etc.) and four corre- 
sponding classes of monks.^ 

^ A. ii. 106 f. 

1. Ambagama.— A village in Ceylon near Piilatthipura identified with 
the modern Ambagamuva. A battle was fought there between the forces 
of Gajabahu and Parakkamabahu lA Parakkambahu II. built a bridge, 
thirty-four cubits in length, over the Khajjotanadi at Amlmgama." 

^Cv.lxx. 321. A /feio!., lxxxvi. 23, 

2. Ambagama.— One of the villages near Vesali visited by the Buddha 
on Ms last tour. ^ It was between Bhandagama and Bhoganagara, on 
the road from Yesali to Eusinara. TMs was evidently the road which 
led from Vesali northwards to the Malla Country, for other villages in 
the vicinity of Ambagama were Hatthigama and Jambugama. 

It is noteworthy that Amipiya, although in the Malla country^ is not 
mentioned in tbe list of these villages. Thomas® thinks that this is 
because the route to Eusinara passed to the cast of Anupiya. 

i D.ii. 123. 2 (9^;^ 148^ jj 3^ 

Ambahganatthana. — The spot where Devanampiyatissa gave a mango 
to Mahinda. The Elder ate the mango and had the stone planted in the 
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giouEd. Immediately a tree grew from it and tlie eartli trembled. 
Tbe Elder declared that tbe spot would become a place of assembly for 
tbe Sadglia of Ceylon and would be called Ambangana.^ 

^ Sp.ivlOl.- '■ 

Ambaeora Jataka (Ho. 344). — The story of a wicked ascetic who built 
for himself a hut in a mango orchard on the river bank near Benares 
and ate the ripe mangoes as they fell. In order to frighten him Sakka 
made the orchard appear as if it had been plundered by thieves. The 
.ascetic, coming back from his begging-round and seeing what had 
happened, charged the four daughters of a merchant who had just 
entered the garden avith having stolen the mangoes. They denied the 
charge and swore dreadful oaths to support their statement. Thereupon 
he let them go. 

The story was told about an Elder who had entered the Order in his 
old age and who, instead of practising his duties, looked after mangoes. 
Thieves stole his maneges, and he charged with the theft the four 
daughters of a rich merchant who happened to visit the park. They 
swore oaths to j)rove that they were not guilty and were released,^ 

1 J.iii. 137-9. 

1. Ambattha (usually called Ambattha-manava). A brahmin youth 
of the Ambattha clan who lived with his teacher, Pokkharasadi, at 
Ukkattha. He was learned in the three Vedas and the correlated 
branches of knowledge, including the Lokayata, as recorded in the 
Amhattha Siitta} Once, at the ro(][Uost of his teacher, he visited the 
Buddha in the Icchanahkala wood and seems to have ojmned his con- 
versation by reviling the Sakyans and calling them menials. It appears 
that Ainbattha had once gone on some business of Pokkharasadi’s to 
Kapilavatthu, to the Mote Hall of the Sakyans, and had been insulted 
there.® - 

Asked by the Buddha to what family he belonged, Ambattha replied 
that he came of the Kanhayana-gotta; thereupon the Buddha traced the 
family back to its ancestor, who had been the offspring of a slave girl of 
Okkaka, named Disa, The child had been able to talk as soon as he 
was born and, because of this devilish trait, had been called Kahha 
(devil), hence the family name.® Ambattha makes no remonstrance 
against this genealogy and, under pressure, accepts it as true. This 
gives the Buddha an opportunity of preaching on the futility of feeling 
vanity regarding one^s caste and on the worth of morality and conduct.® 

1 ’D. i,87 ff. 2 : and married Maddarupi, daughter of 

2 Kariha later became a mighty seer ; Okkaka (I), i. 95-7). - 
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At tile end of tlie disconrse tie Biiddia walked up and down outside 
liis cliainber so that Ambattia might see on Ms body the tMrty-two 
signs of a great man. Ambattha goes back to Pokkharasadi and reports 
the whole interview. Pokkharasadi is greatly incensed, abuses Ambattha 
and kicks him. Later Pokkharasadi goes himself to the Buddha and 
invites him for a meal. At the end of the meal the Buddha instructs 
him in his Doctrine and is accepted as the Teacher both of Pokkharasadi 
himself and of his followers and dependants at Ukkattha. Pokkarasadi 
himself becomes a 

We arc not told that Ambattha became a follower of the Buddha. 
Buddhagliosa says® that the Buddha knew that Ambattha would not 
profit by his discourse in Ms present life (imma attahhdvena magga- 
'pdiiihhdvo natlhi), and that therefore a sermon with the idea of converting 
him would only have meant spending unnecessary time. Ambattha 
himself only visited the Buddha on account of his interest in physiognomy. 
According to Buddhaghosa the idea of the Buddha in preaching the 
Ambattha Sutta at such length was that it might be repeated to Pok- 
kharasadi. 

It is conjectured that the Ambattha, who is identified with Kavinda, 
one of the counseliors of King Vedeha, in the Unimagga Jdtalca,^ probably 
refers to the Ambattha of tMs sutta. 

4 DA. i. 278. « DA.i. 274. 6 j. vi.478. 

2. Ambattha.— -A king of old, at whose court Rahulamata in one of 
her former lives had been a handmaid. In that life she had given alms 
to a holy man and, as a result, became in her next birth consort of the 
King of Benares.’^ 

1 J.iii,413-14. 

Amhatthakola.— A district in Geylon near the modern Kurunegala, 
fifty-five miles from Anuradhapura. When Dutthagamani planned to 
build the Maha Thiipa silver appeared near a cave in this district by the 
power of the devas and was discovered by a merchant who reported the 
find to the king ; the king himself came to gather the silver for the thupa.^ 

Later, Amandagamani Abhaya built the Rajatalena Vihara here.® 
It was in this district, in the neighbourhood of the Kuthari Viiiara, that 
Moggallana defeated his brother the parricide Kassapa I.® 

According to the Mahavamsa Tika it was in Amhatthakola that King 
Mahicull Mahatissa worked in Sonnagiri in a sugar mill to earn money for 
an alms-giving^ {v.l. Ambatthakolalena). 

J Mliv. xxviii . 20-35 ; MT, 512, 


® Cv. xxxix. 21 j6f. 
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Ambattha-gotta. — Tbe clan to wMci Ambattha-manava belonged. 
Tbe Kanhayana-gotta was probably one of its chief sections, or, perha})s, 
the family of its original ancestors. In the Buddha’s time the clan was 
evidently considered very aristocratic, at least by its own members, 
for they looked down xipon even the Sakyans as scourings from their 
kinsmen’s feet, though the Sakyans themselves seem to have laughed at 
the pretensions of the Ambatthas.^ Hor were the Ambatthas brahmins 
by birth; some of them were farmers and traders and some even sold 
their daughters for gold.^ 

The Ambatthas were of an old stock and were well known. Besides 
the Ambattha-manava mentioned above, another Ambattha, called 
Sura, is spoken of in the Pitakas.^ 

^ See Ambattha-manava above. i father and a slave (presumably Sudra) 

^ J. iv. 363 ; they were called brahmins i mother, as given in the AmhaUha iifitlid- 
by courtesy wharavaaena {ibid:, 366). j but from a brahmin father and a Va icva 
According to the i¥A«amd/iam?namsAa, i mother, 
they were not .sprung from Ksatriya i ^ 26;iii,451 

Ambattha-vijja, — The charm learnt by Kanha, ancestor of the Kanlia- 
yanas, from the ascetics of Dakhinajanapada. The charm had the power 
of disarming those who tried to attack its possessor. With the aid of 
this charm Kanha won Maddarupi, daughter of Okkaka.^ 

1 D.i. 96; DA.i.265. 

Ambattha Sutta.— Preached at leehanahkala when Ambattha-manava 
visited the Buddha.^ 

Eeference is made to the Commentary on this sutta where a detailed 
explanation is given of the term cSnM.® It is regarded, together with 
the Somdanda and Kwtodawto Suttas, as one of the chief discussions 
which the Buddha had with his opponents.® The eight kinds of vijjd 
are detailed therein.^ 

iD.i. S7ff. ^ . ^ MA. iL 697. 

2AA. i.407. V i 4 Sp.i. 116;ii.495. 

Ambatthaja. — Seventy kappas ago" there were fourteen kings of this 
nam,e, all form.er lives of Ambadayaka Thera.^ 

lAp. 1.117. 

Ambatittha. — A village in the Getiya country near Bhaddavatika, When 
the Buddha was on tour near there he was repeatedly warned by the 
cowherds not to go to Ambatittha as in the Jatila’s hermitage in the 
village dwelt a mighty Naga, While the Buddha was yet in Bhadda 
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vatika tie Elder Sagata :#ent to tke Jatila's kermitage and took up kis 
abode near tke fireplace. Tke Naga skewed kis resentment, but Sagata 
was able to overcome kim by means of kis iMU-Tgo'W&xB. Later Sagata 
visited tke Buddka at Bkaddavatika and went witk kim to KosambI, 
Tke fame of tke Elder 'S victory over tke kfaga kad preceded kim and tke 
inkabitants of KosambI were lavish in tkeir hospitality to him. He 
drank wnne in tkeir koilses and kad. to be carried to see the Buddka. 
Tke latter made this the occasion for declaring tke drinking of intoxicants 
to be a p«cii%ffl-oft'ence.^ 

1. Ambatitthaka.' — A Tamil stronghold surrounded by a river and a 
moat; it was captured by Dnttkagamani after a .siege of four .months.’- 
The crafty Damila Titfhamba lived there, and it is said that, in tke end, 
he wa.s conquered by a conspiracy in wdiick Du-ttkagamani offered to 
allow kim to marry Duttkagamanibs mother.^ Near here -was a forci 
across tke Mahavaluka-ganga. 

^ Mby-. XXV. 7-9. ^ MT. 47S f. 


2. Aml3atitthaka.—A Jatila living at Ambatittha (1). 


Ambattkala.' — -A little tableland immediat.ely below tke Siiakiita of tke 
Missaka Mountain in Oeylon. It was near here that Makinda and kis 
companion,? alighted after tkeir aerial journey from Jambudipa.’ There 
King Mahadatkika-Mahanaga built the Ambatthala Thupa, risking kis 
own life in order to make the building secure. He made a cover for the 
whole thupa and, nt its dedicatiom held the great Giribkandapuja.^ 
Kanitthatissaka built a mona.stery attached to the thupa,"’ which Got]ia» 
bhaya renovated.^ 


The vihara was rebuilt or enlarged by Dhatusena. He intended to 
give it into the charge of the Thera vadin.s, but ultimately gave it to the 
.Dliammarucikas at the latters’ request.® Sirimeghavanna had a life- 
sine golden image of Mahinda placed in the Ambatthala Cetiya.® 

It is said that the place was so called after the riddle of the mango 
tree (Mhy. xiv, 17 If.) with which Mahinda put Devanampiyatissa’s 
discernment to the test. Even: now naango trees are planted near the 
ceitya in memory of the event.’ ^ ^ ^ 

Other names for the place are Getiyambatthala® and Tkerambatthalaka.® 

xxxvii. 69. 

® j xxiv. GS-8I. CV. traiiK.i. 4, ii. /). 

® 7&iti,,xxxv]'. 9. ; ® Cv. xxxvii. 69. 

^ Ihid., 106. I 8 Mhv. xxxvi, 'J06. 

Gv. xxxviii, 76, [ 
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Ambadayaka Thera. — An Arahant. He liad been a monkey in tlic 
time of Anomadassi Buddha and, having seen the Buddha in Himava, 
offered him a mango fruit. As a result of this he eiijoyexi happiness in 
deva worlds for fifty-seven kappas and was fourteen times king under 
the name of Ambatthaja.^ 

1 Ap.i. 116-17. 

Ambadugga. — A tank in Ceylon, built by Kutakannatissa.^ 

^ Mhv. xxxiv. 33. 


Ambapali (Ambapalika), — A courtesan of Vesali. She is said to have 
come spontaneously into being at Vesali in the gardens of the king. 
The gardener found her at the foot of a mango tree— hence her name-— 
and brought her to the city. She grevr up so full of beauty and of 
grace that many young princes vied with each other for the honour of 
her hand. Finally, in order to end their strife, they appointed her 
courtesan. Later she became a devout follower of the Buddha, and 
building a vihara in her own garden, gave it to him and the Order. This 
was during the Buddha’s last visit to Vesali shortly before his death. 
It is said that when Ambapali heard of the Buddha’s visit to Kotigama 
near Vesali she and her retinue drove out of the city in magnificent 
chariots to meet him, and, after hearing a discourse, invited him and the 
monks to a meal the next day. The Buddha accepted this invitation 
and had, as a result, to refuse that of the Licchavis of Vesali.^ 

It was after this meal that Ambapali gave over her park, the Amba- 
palivana, to the Buddha and the Order. Tfire Buddha accepted the gift 
and stayed there some time before going on to Beluva.^ 

Ambapali had a son, Vimala-Kondanna, who was an eminent Elder. 
Having heard him preach one day, she renounced the world and, working 
for insight by studying the law of im})ermanenco as illustrated in her own 
agoing body, she attained arahantship.® 

Nineteen verses ascribed to her arc found in the Thcrigatha,^ 

In the time of Sikhi Buddha she had entered the Order. While yet 


^ While returning from her vi.sit to 
the Buddha, Ambapali was so elated at 
the idea of having the Buddha to a 
meal the next day, that she refused to 
make way for the Licchavi princes who 
were on their way to the Buddha. She 
refused to give up her invitation for 
anything in the world. The DA, says 
that jus b before Ambapali’s visit to him, 
the Buddha admonished the monks to 


be steadfast and mindful, lest they 
should lose their heads about her (DA. 
ii. 645). , ■ 

2 Vin. i. 231-3; D, ii, 95-8; the two 
accounts - vary in details, c.g. in the 
Digha version the Buddha was already 
in Ambapalivana, and not in Kotigama? 
when the courtesan visited him. 

3 ThigA, 206-7. 

* 262-70. 


i 
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a novice, she took part in a procession 

tomoge at a slrine wien an aiahant tken in feont of ei 7 P 
in thf court of tke slirine. Seeing tte spittle and not knowing _ 
had committed the fault, she said in reproof, “ 
been spitting here It was^owing to tbs remark that she was bo 

as a courtesan in her last birth.® 

The Apadana (quoted also in ThigA.) gives some “ 

her. Shehad been a daughter of a Khattiya family m the 
Buddha and had done many good deeds in order to 
births. As a result of the abuse of the nun (referred to above) she had 
been born in hell and later had, for ten thousand lives, been a courtesan. 

In Kassapa Buddha’s time she had practised celibacy. 

It is said that she charged fifty kahapanas a night from her patrons 
and that Vesali became very prosperous through her. It was_tkis 
that prompted Bimbisara to get a courtesan for his own city ot Ka]a- 

r 7 

Among Ambapalfs patrons was Bimbisara, and he was the father of 

her son Vimala-Kondanna.® , 

In the Theragatha® there are two verses which, according to tradition, 
were spoken by Ananda in admonition of monks who lost their heads at 
the sight of Ambapali. Whether this was before or after she joined the 
Order we are not told. 


6 ThigA. 206-7. 

« Ap. ii. 613 ff. ; ThigA. 213 f. 
’ Vin.i. 268. 


8 ThagA. i. 146. 

9 vv. 1020-21 ; ThagA. ii. 129. 


Ambapali Vagga. — The first chapter of the Satipatthana Samyutta 

in the Mahavagga of the Samyutta Nikaya.^ 


1 S. V. 141-8. 


1, Ambapali Sutta. — Preached at Ambapalivana. The iout satipat- 
thana form the sole way that leads to the purification of beings, and 
to the realisation of Mbbana, etc.^ 


1 s. 


uo. 


2. Am bapali Sutta. — ^^A conversation between Anuruddha and Sariputta 
in Am bapalivana. Sariputta asks the reason of Anuruddha s serenity 
and beauty of complexion. It is due to the practice of the four sati- 
patthdnd, says Anuruddha; he himself spends all bis time in the practice 
of them, and so generally do all arahants.^ 

S. V. 301. 
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Ambapalivana.— Tlie grove presented by Ambapali to tbe Buddha and 
the Order. It was in Vesali and was given to the Buddha during his last 
tour in that town, at the conclusion of the meal to which Ampabali had 
invited him.^ But both the Buddha and the monks seem to have 
stayed there previously during their visits to Vesali.® The Buddha is 
stated to have preached three suttas in the grove, two of them being 
on the value of the satipatthana.^ In the third sutta^ he dwells on 
the impermanence of all sanhhams and proceeds to describe the process 
by which the whole world will ultimately be destroyed by seven suns 
arising in the world and drying everything up. In this sutta appears 
also the story of the teacher Sunetta, who, even after becoming the 
Grreat Brahma, is yet subject to old age and death. 

The Sarnyutta also records a conversation that took place between 
Anuruddha and Sariputta during a stay in Ambapalivana.® 

The grove was planted with mangoes and was so called because it 
belonged to Ambapali.® 

^ Vin. i, 231-3. the Buddha’s last tour, because Sariputta 

® Thus according to D. ii. 94: the : was still alive. 

Buddha was already in the grove before ; ^ 141 g, 

Ambapali visited him; see also S. V. 301, | * A. iv. 100-6, 

which must refer to an incident before j ® S. v. 301. ® DA. ii. 646. 

Ambapasana. — A monastery in the village of Anganakola in South 
Ceylon, where lived the Elder Cittaguttad 

^ MT.552. 

1. Ambapindiya Thera. — An arahant. He had been a Danava named 
Romasa and had given a cluster of mangoes to Vipassi Buddha. 

^ Ap. i. 247. 

2. Ambapindiya.— An arahant. He had been an elephant in the time 
of Siddattfaa Buddha. Having seen the Buddha in the forest, the 
elephant gave him a bunch of mangoes. As a result he was born in 
Tusita.^' ■ 

^ Ap. i. 395. 

Ambamala Vihara.— A monastery in Rohana built by Dappula 

^ Ov. xlv. 55. 

Ambayagadayaka Thera. — An arahant. Ninety-one kappas ago, 
going to the forest in pursuit of his trade, he met the Buddha and gave 
him an offering of mangoes^ {v,l. Appa°). 

1 Ap.i.221. 
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Amhayagtt(yaga ?)-dayaka Thera. — ^An arahant. Ninety-four kappas 
ago he had met a Pacceka Buddha named Satarainsi, when the latter had 
just awakened from samadAh and had given him a broth (?) made of 
mangoes.^ 

1 Ap.i.284. 

Amharaipsa.— See Abbhasa. 

Ambara-Ambaravati. — The double name of a city in Uttarakurad 
1 D.iii,20I; DA.iii.966‘. 

Ambariya Vihara. — A monastery in Geylon, the residence of Hhgala- 
Buddharakkhita Thera. It was near Antarava#hamaiia-pabbata.^ It 
was also the residence of Pindapatika-Tissa Thera;^ 

1 SA.ii.113; MA.i. l65; DlisA. 103. ^ AA.i.277. 

Ambala. — Probably the name of a tower in the Jetavana monastery. 
The Sunalcha Jataha was preached there about a dog who lived in its 
resting-hall. ^ 

^ J. ii. 246. 

Arabalatthika. — A royal park on the road between Rajagaha and 
Nalanda. It contained a royal rest-house {rdjdgdraka) in which the 
Buddha and members of the Order used to stay in the course of their 
jouxneyings. It was on one such occasion that the Bmhmajdh 8uUa 
was preached.^ Buddhaghosa® says that it was a shady and well- 
watered park, so called because of a mango sapling which stood by the 
gateway. It was surrounded and well guarded by a rampart, and its 
rest-house was adorned with paintings for the king's amusemeilt. 

It was one of the spots in which the Buddha rested during his last 
tour, and we arc told that while there he discoursed to a large number 
of monies.^ But the most famous of the Buddha’s sermons in Ambalat- 
thika seems to have been the Rdhulovdda Sutta named Am&atelAiVca- 
Rdhidovdda Butta, because of its having been preached in the park.^ 
Prom the context it appears as though Ambalatthika was within walking 
distance from the Kalandakanivapa in Rajagaha.® 

4 Viiiij. 287; D. i. 1. : ^M.i.4141¥. 

®DA.i.41-2. • i ® But see below (4) for a more probable 

3 D, ii, jjl; remained there one explanation, 
night (UdA. 408). j - ^ 

2. Ambalatthika.— v-A park in the brahmin village Khanumata. The 
Buddha went there during one of his tours through Magadha. On this 
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occasion was preached the Kutadanta &uUad Biiddhaghosa" says Ihe 
park was like the pleasannce of the same name between Rfijagaha and 
Nalanda. ■ 

^ D.i. 127. 2 .DA.i.294. 

3. AmbalattMka. — There was a place of this name to the east of the 
LohapasMa in Anuradhapura. Once when the Dlghabhianaka Tlieras 
recited the Brahmajdla Sutta there, the earth trembled from the water 
upwards.^ 

On another occasion King Vasahha heard the Dighaldul.nakas reciting 
the Mahdsudassana Sutta, a.nd thinking that thej'- were discussing what 
they had eaten and drunk, he approached closer to listen; when he 
discovered the truth he applauded the monks.” 

The place referred to here was probably not a park, but a building 
which formed part of the Lohapasada. In the Alahavamsa account''^ of 
the building of the Lohapasada we are told that the plans were copied 
from the gem-palace of the goddess Biraili. The central part of the 
palace was called the Ambalatthikapasada. “ It was visible from every 
side, bright, with pennons hung out." 

Dutthagamani probably moluded a similar central part in the 
Lohapasada.^ , 

1 DA. i. 131. I ^ Tliis view is strengthened by No. 4 

2 635. j below. 

3 Mhv. xxvii. 11-20. I 

4. Ambalatthika. — According to Buddhaghosa,^ the Ambalatthika, 
in which the Rdhulovdda Suita of that name was preached, was not a 
pleasaunce, but a 'pdsdda, a kind of meditation hail {padJidoiaghara- 
sanhhepa) built in the outskirts of Veluvanavihara for the use of those 
who desired solitude. It is said that Rahula spent most of his time 
there, from the day of his ordination as a scvcn-ycar-old boy. 

iMA.ii.635. 

Ambalatthika-Rahulovada Sutta. — Preached by the Buddha, at Amba- 
latthika (near Veluvana) to Rahula. It deals with falsehood. Like 
a minute drop of water is the rccluseship of those who shrink not from 
deliberate lying, it is thrown away, upset; it is empty and void. There 
is nothing evil they will not do, they run every risk, like an elephant who 
guards not his trunk. One should practise constant reflection, thereby 
abandoning all things conducive to woe, either to oneself or to others, 
and develop self-control and purity.^ Rahula was evidently yet very 

1 M.i. 414-20. 


[ Ambalala 

young at tlie time of this sermon, for we find the Buddha mahing use of 
frequent similes, and pointing them out to him/ 

The Commentary says that it was preached because very young novices 
might be tempted to say things both proper and improper; they were 
likely to imagine things. This sutta is to warn Rahula against the use 
of lies.® 

The Ambalatthika-Rahulovada Sutta is among the portions of scripture 
mentioned in the Bhabra Edict of Asoka as being essentially worthy of 
study by all monks^ (u.Z. Ainbalatthiya°). 

2 According to the Cy., he was at the | ® MA. ii. 635 f. ; AA. i. 145; xi. 547. 

time only 7 years old (MA. ii. 636). | ^ See Mookerji: Jso/ca, p. 110. 

Ambalala. — A locality in Rohana, near the Kantakavana, where the 
forces of Parakkamabahu I., under Rakkha, were victorious in battle.^ 

^ Cv. Ixxiv. 68. 

1. Ambavana. — A fadhdmghara in Ceylon, built by Kassapa 

^ Cv. xlviii. 25. 

2. Ambavana. — A district in Ceylon, near the village of Khiravapi. It 
was not far from Piilatthinagara. The name is preserved in that of the 
Ambangahga which flows through the valley of Matale.^ 

^ Cv. Ixvi. 85; Ixix. 9; Ixx. 98, 191-6. See also Cv. trans. i. 260, n. 1. 

See also under Anupiya, Kakuttha, Jivaka, Cunda, Todeyya, Pavarika 
and Vedaftfia for other localities designated as Ambavana and connected 
with these names. 

Ambavapi.— A tank at Bukakalla in Ceylon. It was given over to the 
Matambiya-padhanaghara by the Damila, Potthakuttha.^ 

^ Cv.xlvi. 19-20. 

Ambavasavapi. — One of the tanks restored by Parakkamabahu I. 
before his great war.^ 

^ Cv. Ixviii. 43. For identification see Cv. trams, i . 280, n. 6. 

AmbaiSakkhara. — One of the Licchavi chieftains of Vesali during the 
Buddha’s time. He was a nihilist hy persuasion.^^ ^ ^ 

Once while going through the city he saw a beautiful woman. Wishing 
to possess her, he commandeered her husband’s services and one day 
ordered him to bring mud and lotuses from a pond three leagues away, 
his life to be the penalty if he did not return the same evening. Mean- 
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while Ambasakkliara ordered tke guards to skut the city gates earlier 
tkan usual. Tke woman's kusband returned to tke city before nigktfall, 
but finding the gates shut, ke asked a thief, who was impaled just outside, 
to bear witness to kis having arrived before sunset. 

The thief's uncle had been a pious merchant in Vesali, but had been 
beheaded for alleged implication in his nephew's theft. He had been 
reborn as a peto, and because of his good deeds he possessed various 
powers. By reason, however, of having once hidden, in jest, the clothes 
of a friend who was bathing in the river, he was born naked. Every 
night he came to see his nephew and encouraged him to go on living, 
in spite of his impalement, because the 'peta knew that suffering in hell 
awaited the thief after death. 

When the man with the lotuses asked the thief’s assistance in proving 
his innocence, he was advised to await the. petas arrival that night 
and to get his counsel. This the man did, and when, the next day, he 
was summoned before Ambasakkliara, he cited the peta as witness for 
his defence. Ambasakkhara agreed to test the truth of the story, and 
in the night he saw the peta and learnt all that had happened. Greatly 
marvelling, he offered to help the peta in getting rid of his nudity. He 
was asked to seek the holy Elder Kappitaka who lived in Kapinaccana 
in the Vajji country and give him robes in the peta’s name. This was 
done, and the peta immediately appeared before them clad in heavenly 
robes. From that time Ambasakkhara was converted to the Faith, and 
after having listened to a sermon by Kappitaka became a Sotdpanna. 
The impaled thief was set free and was cured by the royal physician; 
he later attained to the state of an arahant.^ 

1 Pv. 45-57; PvA. 216-44, 

Ambasakkharapeta Vatthu. — The story of Ambasakkhara and the peta, 
as given above. The Elder Kappitaka related the story to the Buddha, 
and the Buddha made it an occasion for a discourse to the assembled 
multitude.’’ 

1 PvA. 243-4. 

Ambasanda. — A brahmin village in Magadha to the east of Eajagaha. 
To the north of the village -was the Vediyaka mountain, in which was the 
Indasalaguha, where the SakJcapanha Butta was preached. On the 
occasion of the preaching, as Sakka with his retinue came to visit the 
Buddha, the village was bathed in radiance.^ 

The name arose from the fact that the village lay in the vicinity of many 
mango groves.^ 

1 D.ii,263f. . ® DA.iii.697, 



^ ^ [ Ambasamanera 

Ambasamanera.— Name of Silakala/ W^ lie was a novice in tlie 
Ordeij, at Bodhiman^a Vihara, lie fulfilled liis duties to tlie community 
witli zeal and skill. Once fie presented a mango-fruit to tfie Sangfia, 
and tlie monks, fieing pleased, gave fiim tfiis name/ 

^ Cv. xxxix. 48 ff. 

Ambasuppiya.-— See Appiha. 

Amlbahattha.— A kill in Simaparanta wliere tfie Elder Puma stayed 
for some time after fiis arrival in tfiat country. His younger brotfier 
lived near tfiere in tfie merefiants’ village and gave fiim alms^ {v.l. Ajjll*" 

hattha, Abbhahattlia). 

1 MA.ii.1015; SA.iii. 15. 

Ambataka Thera.— An arafiant. Eourteen kappas ago fie fiad given 
a mango to a Buddfia,^ 

He is probably identical witfi Rajadatta Tfiera.^ 

^Ap.ii.394. 2 ThagA. i, 403. 


Ambatakavana. — A grove at Macchikasanda, belonging to Cittaga” 
bapati. Being pleased with tfie Elder Mahanama of MaccfiikasaQ^aj 
Citta invited fiim to a meal, and after listening to his discourse, gave 
tfie grove to tfie Order. At tfie dedication of tfie gift tfie eartfi trembled. 
Later fie built a splendid monastery tfiere, tfie Ambatakarama, for tfie 
use of monks from all parts.^ It became tfie residence of large numbers 
of monks, and discussions often took place tfiere between Cittagafiapati 
and tfie resident bfiikkfius.^ 

Among eminent Elders wfio visited tfie place were Isidatta of Avanti 
(who answered Citta's questions regarding tfie reason for tfie existence 
of various views in tfie world),® Mahaka (wfio, by fiis magic powers, 
produced rain and thunderstorms and later showed a special miracle 
to Citta), ^ Kamabhu (wfio discoursed to Citta on various topics),® and 
Godatta.® Tfie Elder Lakuntaka Bhaddiya also lived tfiere, in solitude, 
wrapt in meditation.'^ 


Behind Ambataka was Migapathaka, which was Citta’s tri)mtar^ 


village® {v.l. Ambalavana). 

1 AA.i.209;DhA.ii. 74. 
3 S.iv. 281-97. 

3 Uid., 285-8. 

4 Ibid., 288-91. 


5 Ibid., 291-5. 

® Ibid. , 295-7. 

Thag. V. 466. 
8 SA.iii. 93. 


Ambatakiya Thera. — An arafiant. Tfiirty-one kappas ago fie fiad 
met tfie Buddfia Vessabhu in tfie mountains and given fiim a mango.^ 

^ Ap.ii. 399. 
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AmMlavapL— A tank restored by Parakkamabahu A canal known 

as Tambapanni flowed from tie tank northwards.® 

A Cv.lxyiii.46. 2 JfiitZ.jlxxix.SO^ 

Ambalavana.— See Ambataka. 

Ambila^janapada.— A district in Ceylon. In it was the Rajatalena/ 

1 MT.400. 

Ambilapassava. — A village in Ceylon, near Kurunda, the residence of 
Mahasiva.^ Aggabodhi I. built a vihara there and gave the village 
for its maintenance. The vihara and the village were dedicated to the 
ascetics of the Theravada fraternity.® 

^ Near Mannar, Gv. tran.s. i. 66, n. 6. 2 xlii. 17. 


AmbilayagU. — A village in Ceylon. It was the residence of Dathanama, i 

father of Dhatusena/ | 

1 Cv. xxxviii. 16, I 

. • . ^ 
Ambilahara Vihara. — A monastery m Ceylon. On one occasion the S 

Thera Tipitaka-Culla Naga preached there the i¥aM 

The audience of men was one gavuta in extent, and that of gods a « 

league. At the end of the sermon a thousand monks became arahants.V ! 

iMA.ii.l025. 


Ambiiapika.— A village given by Jetthatissa III. for the supply of 
food to Kassapagirivihara.^ 

iGv.xliv.98. 

Ambillapadara. — A village given by Aggabodhi III. to the Cetiyapab- 
bata monastery.^ 

1 Cv.xliv. 122. 

Ambutthi, — A tank built by Upatissa 

1 Cv, xxxvii. 185. 


Ambuyyana.— A mohastery in Ceylon. Udaya I; (or Dappula) built in 
it the dwelling-house Dappulapabbata.^ It was finished later by Sena V 

1 Cv. xlix. 30; trs. i. J26 n. 1, According to Cv. 1. 80, it was built not by the 
king but by MaMdeva. 

2 Cv. 1. 80. 
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Ayakuta Jataka (No. 347).— Tke Bodhisatta was once bom in Benares 
and became its king. At that time people were in tbe babit of sacrificing 
animals to tfie gods in order to win tlieir favour, but tbe Bodliisatta pro- 
claimed that no living creature should be slain. Being enraged at tbe 
loss of tbeir food, tbe yahhhas sent one of tbeir number to tbe Bodbisatta. 
He came to tbe Bodbisatta’s bed at nigbt meaning to strike bim a deadly 
blow. Thereupon Sakka’s throne grew hot, and learning the cause, 
Sakka himself came and stood guard over tbe Bodbisatta. Tbe latter 
saw the yakkba standing over bim ready to strike but powerless, and 
only learnt later, to bis great encouragement, that Sakka bad been there 
to protect bim,^ 

The reason for the telling of tbe story is given in tbe MaJidhmka 
Jdtaha. 

.1 J.iii.146-7. 

Ayogula Sutta.— Ananda asks tbe Buddha if tbe Buddha can, by 
psychic powers, reach tbe Brahma world in bis mind-made body as well 
as in bis physical body. The Buddha says be can, and proceeds to 
explain bow by concentrating body in mind and mind in body tbe body 
becomes radiant and plastic. Like an iron ball heated tbrougbout the 
day, or a tuft of cotton seed on a ball of thistledown, wafted lightly on 
tbe wind, so the body, at such time, rises from the ground into tbe air 
and takes on manifold forms of magic power. ^ 

1 S.v.282-4. 

Ayoghara.---Tbe Bodbisatta was once born as tbe son of the king of 
Benares. Both the earlier obildren of the Queen Consort bad been eaten 
up by a sbe-goblin. For the third child, therefore, an iron bouse 
(ayoghdra) 'W&s built, and in this tbe Bodbisatta was born, hence bis name, 
Ayoghara. Meanwhile the. sbe-goblin bad died, but yet tbe Bodbisatta 
grew up in the iron bouse. When be was sixteen bis father, wishing to 
give him the kingdom, bad him taken in ceremonial procession round tbe 
city. 'Wondering at all that be saw, be asked why be bad been denied 
tbe sight of all these things before. When told the reason be reflected 
that all life was a prison, that though he bad escaped the goblin, there 
still remained old age and death. Accordingly, at tbe end of the pro- 
cession, he announced his intention of renouncing the world. His 
parents and many others being converted to his views, they followed 
him into the forest, where a special hermitage was built for them by 
Vissakamma under Sakka’s orders.^ 

^ J. iv. 490-99. 
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Ayoghara Jataka (No. 510). — The story of Prince Ayoghara as given 
above. 

Tbe story was told regarding the Buddha’s Eemmoiation. 

In the Jatakamala the name appears as Ayogrha.^ 

^ Jai-abamala, No. 32. 

1. AyoJJha. — A city of the Ganges.^ Two visits of the Buddha to this 
city are recorded in the Canon; on one accasion he preached the Phem 
Sutta^ and on the other the Ddruhkhmidha Sutta} In both these 
references the city is said to be on the Ganges; the town usually called 
Ayojjha (Ayodhya) is certainly not on this river. The records, therefore, 
go back either to a confused or an unintelligent tradition,^ or may 
possibly refer to another settlement made by colonists from the original 
Ayojjha. It is worthy of note that in the Darukkhandha Sutta some 
of the MSS. read KosambI for Ayojjha. But even Kosambi {q.v.) was 
on the Jumna and not on the Ganges. 

During the Buddhist period, Ayojjha on the Sarajm was the capital of 
Dakkhina Kosala, the janapada roughly corresponding to modern Oudh. 
This, the Ayodhya of the Ramayana, is about a mile from the modern 
Fyzabad. In the Jataka Commentary® there is a mention of Ayojjha, 
which here evidently refers to the city of the Sanskrit epics. It is called 
the capital of King Kalasena. It was besieged by the Andhavenhuputta, 
who breached the wall and took the king prisoner. Having thus sub- 
jugated the city, they went to Dvaravatl. 

The Dipavamsa® mentions Ayujjhanagara as the capital of King 
Arindama and of fifty -five of his descendants. 

According to Buddhaghosa,’ the people of Ayujjhanagara built for the 
Buddha a vihara in a spot surrounded by forest near a curve of the river. 

Once a warrior named Jagatipala, of the race of Rama, came to 
Ceylon from Ayojjha, and having slain Vikkampandu^ the heir-apparent 
to the throne, ruled in Rohana for five years.® 

^ But see below in this article. I ® J. iv. B2. 

s S.iiitMGff. 3S.iv. 179f. j « iii. 15. 

^ See Thomas: op. ait., 15; <■/. I SA. ii. 233-4. 

Saketa. ■ • ( ® Gv. Ivi, 13 ff. ; " 

2. Ayojjjha, — Capital of Siam. From there Vijayarajasiha, King of 
Ceylon, obtained monks for his own country.! A few years later his 
successor, Kittisirirajasiha, sent an embassy there for the same purpose. 

The King of Siam showed the embassy every mark of favour and 
granted them the monks. The monks, who came from Ayojjha to Ceylon, 
re-established the ordination of monks in the Island.® 

^ Gv. xoviii. 91 f. 

^ Ibid,, Q. 60-139; see also J.R.A,8. {O&ylon Branch), 1903, No, 64, pp, 17 ff. 
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1. Ayoniso (or Vitakkita) Siitta.— A certain monk staying in a forest 
tract in Kosala was occupied witB, evil and wrongful tkouglits. Ike 
deva of tke forest, desiring Ms Welfare, drew near and admonisked kim to 
give np Ms muddled ways and fix Ms tkougkts on tke Buddka, tke 
Dkainma and tke Sangkad 

As.i.203. 

2. Ayoniso Sutta.— In one wko practices unsystematic attention, 
sensual desires arise afresk and grow; similarly malevolence, slotk and 
torpor. In kim tke mtifaUhmid fade away. Tke reverse kappens in 

tke case of tke man wko practises systematic attention.’’ 

■ : ' . S. V. 84. ■ 

Ayya“Uttiya(°ika). Brotker of Tissa, king of KalyaM. He was tke 
queeMs lover and, being discovered, fled from tke capital and lived in 
a di strict wkiok was later named after kim. He sent a letter to tke qneen 
by a man disguised as a monk, but tke ruse was discovered.’’ For tke 
rest of tke story see s.?J, KalyaM-Tissa. 

A Mhv. xxii. 13 ff.; MT. 307. 

Ayyaka Sutta.—Pasenadi’s grandmotker died at tke age of 120. He 
kad been very fond of ker, and would kave done anytking to kave kept 
ker. He was so grie’ved atVker deatk tkat ke came to tke Buddka for 
consolation. Tke Buddka tells kim tkat all creatures kave to die.’’ 

1 S.i.96ff. 

Ayyaka-kMaka.—Tke Bodkisatta was once born as a bull as black as 
jet. "WMle still a young calf ke was given by Ms owners to an old woman, 
wko reared kim like a son; kence Ms name (‘' Grannie’s Blackie ’’’), Tke 
village lads used to ride on kim for play. Once ke saw a merckant 
trying to get Ms five hundred carts across a ford; tke merchant’s bulls 
were not strong enough for the task, and seeing the Bodkisatta tke 
merckant tried to make use of Ms services. The Bodkisatta agreed only 
after ke kad been promised a thousand. The - task completed, tke 
merckant tried to cheat him, paying only half the promised amount. 
But tke bull would not let Mm go till all the money had been paid. Tke 
earnings so obtained ke took to the old woman, who Was greatly pleased.’ 

194-6.';' 

Ayyamitta Thera,— An EMer who lived in Kassakalena. In Ms 
begging village was an updsikd wko looked after kim like ker own son. 
One day tke Elder, while on Ms begging rounds, heard ker giving orders 
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to lier daugliter regarding his food. He realised that the woman was 
undergoing great privations in order to provide him with luxuries, and 
feeling that he was unworthy of such attention, went Back to Kassa- 
kalena and sat down on his couch, determined not to rise till he had 
become an arahant. During the night his object was achieved and the 
deva in the cave uttered his praise in song. The following morning 
he went as usual for his alms and the updsiJca knew that he had realised 
his quest.^ 

He is also called Mahamitta. 

1 DA, iii. 790-1. 2 VJjIjA.279. 


Araka. — The Bodhisatta, born as a brahmin teacher. His story is 
told in the AraJca Jdtaha. He is referred to also in the DJiammaddkaja 
Jdtaha,^ where the Bodhisatta relates how, as Araka, he had developed 
thoughts of lovingkindness and practised the braJimavihard for seven 
years and then was born in the Brahma-world. 

His name appears again in the Ahguttara Mkaya® in a list of teachers, 
and we are told that among Araka’s pupils those who followed his 
teachings were born in the Brahma-world, while the others were born in 
various purgatories. In the Ahguttara context no special mention is 
made of his having taught the hrahmavihdras. 

ij.ii.l95. 2 A. iv. 136-8. 


Araka Jataka (No. 169),- — The Bodhisatta was once born in a brah- 
min’s family and was named Araka; when he grew up he embraced the 
religious life and lived in the Himalaya. as a teacher with a large follow- 
ing. He taught his pupils the value of the four hrahmavihdras. After 
his death he was born in the Brahma-world and remained there for seven 
aeons.' 

The story was told to the monks at Jetavana in reference to the Meita 
SuttaA ■ 

y J. ii.60-2. 

Araka Sutta. — The teachings of Araka ^ 

1 A. IT. 136 ff. 


Araja. — One of the palaces occupied by Dhammadassi before he became 
the Buddha.^ 

^ Bu, xvi. 14, 


Arafijaragiri. — A chain of mountains in Majjhimadesa, Not far away 
from it was a very populous town on a river. In this river many men 
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batlied, and along its banks sat beautiful courtesans tempting them. 
It was one of these courtesans that tempted the sage Narada/ 

Aranjagiri was one of the places passed bj Vessantara and his family 
on their way from their home to Vaftkagiri. From the city of Jetuttara 
to Suvannagiritala was fi'V'e leagues and it was five leagues more to 
Kontimara; thence to Aranjaragiri was five and again five to Dunni- 
vittha.® ■ This was the road followed by banished men® (v.l. Aran|ara°). 

1 J.iii. 463. s vi. 514. ^ 493 . 

Aranna.— Four great Aranhas are often mentioned in literature.^ 
They had once been the sites of very populous and prosperous kingdoms, 
but had later been destroyed by the gods because of offences committed 
by their kings against holy men. The four Maha Aranna.s are : Dandaka°, 
Kalihga°, Mejjha®, and Matanga®. Details of these arc found under each 
respective name. 

1 j;.5r.,M..i.378. 


Aranfia Jataka (No. 348).— The Bodhisatta was once born in a brahmin 
family. He learned all the arts in Takkasila, but when his wife died he 
went with his son to be an ascetic in the Himalaya. One day a girl came 
to the hermitage, fleeing from brigands, and corrupted the virtue of 
the youth. But when she tried to induce him to go away with her, he 
wished to consult his father. The father warned him against leaving the 
hermitage and taught him the way to mystic meditation.^ The reason 
for telling the story is given in the Gulla-Naradakassapa Jdtaka. 

1 J.iii. 147-9. 


1. Aranna Vagga.- 

Jatakatthatha.^ 


-The third section of the Tika Nipata of the 


1 J.ii. 354 ff. 


2. Aranna Vagga. — -The nineteenth section of the Paiicaka Nipata of 
the Anguttara Nikaya. It consists of ten suttas, describing ten classes 
of men, each excelling in a special kind of asceticism, and in each class 
one is named as being the best among five who devote themselves to the 
same life, though from diflerent motives.^ 

^ A. iii. 219-21. 


1. Aranna Sutta. — Spoken before the Buddha by a forest-dwelling 
spirit who had been impressed by the simple life of the brethren in the 
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woods. The Buddha tells him the reason for their serenity and their 
beauty of complexion.^ 

S.:i. 5.' ' ' ■ ' ' 

2. Aranfia Sutta.—On the kind of monk who should seek the forest. 

^ A. ii. 252. 

3. Aranfia Sutta.—On the advantages of developing dndpfJiuisati.^ 

^ A. iii. 121. 

4. Arafifia Sutta.—On the qualities a monk should have to benelit 
by living in forest hermitages.^ 

A. iii. 135 f. 

Aranfiakutika. — ^Mention is made of several forest hermitages in the 
Buddha’s time. There was one, for instance, near Raj agaha, where 
Maha Moggallana^ used to spend his time and also Maha Kassapa.^ 
Evidently other monks of the Order dwelt there from time to time, 
the novice Aciravata.® There was one hermitage near Dighamhalika^ 
and another near Himava,® where the Buddha sometimes went. 

1 J.iii.33. ^ Ibid., 71. I ^ DhA. 11, 235. 

3 M. iii. 128. i ^ 

Arafifiavasi Nikaya. — A group of monks in Ceylon who seem to have 
spent most of their time in solitary spots engaged in meditation.; They 
owed allegiance to the Mahavihara. They are first heard of in the sixth 
century when, in the reign of Aggabodhi lI., the King of Kalinga came 
over to Ceylon and joined the Order under the famous Elder Jotipala. 
This fraternity seems to have been closely associated with the Buddhists 
of Kalihga. Among famous scholars belonging to it were; Ananda 
?anaratanatissa, ¥edeha, Cola Buddhappiya, Culla Dhammapala, 
Medhafikara, his pupil Ananda and Siddhattha. 

The Arannavasms were specially esteemed by Parakkammabahu of 
Dambadeniya.^ 

^ For details about them see P.L.C. 210-13, 226, 229. 

Arafifiasatta. — A king of twenty kappas ago; a previous birth of 
Himittasafifiaka Thera^ [v.l. Arafinamanna; Arafifiasanta). 

1 Ap.i.261. 


Aranafijaha.— See Arunafijaha. 
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Aia,aaipiya Thera.^An aratant. Ninety-four ^ 

been a dera, and coming back to eartb bad. 

fiye lamps for tie nee of ottes. As - “jtlL JX ^ 

born as a king, Samantacakklm^ (v.l Apa^ad , Aranmd ). 

1 Ap.i.231. 

Aranavibbanga Sutta.-Tbe 139tb Sutta ^ 

It was preacbed at Jetavana and contains a statement and an p ^ ^ 
of the middle path of peace between tbe two extremes of pleasures of s^ 
—low ignoble and unprofitable-and self-mortification, also paiid 
and niprofitable. Tbe path is tbe Noble Eightfold Path ; m preacbing 
tbe doctrine tbe preacher should neither appreciate nor depreciate 
he should teach the truth in abstract terms of general principle, 
should not be a tale-teller nor confront anyone with I 

he should speak slowly and not hurriedly; he should neither a 
provincialisms in speech nor depart from recognised par ance. ^ 

At the end of the discourse a young man, Suhhutt, is praised because 

he walked where calm dwelt.^ 

1 M.iii. 230-7; MA.ii. 977-8. 

Arana Sutta.-On the. Undeffled. Preached in answer to a dem’s 
(juestbns as to who are undefiled and fit to receive homage from everyone. 
Monks, says the Buddha, are so worthy.^ 

; : 1 S.i.44-5. 

Arani Sutta— There are five indriyas: those of ease, discomfort, 
happiness, unhappiness and indifference. Just as from the rubbing 
together of two sticks warmth and heat are produced, so, from t eir 
separation, warmth and heat, thus born, are quenched; similarly from 
contact, experienced as agreeable, arises the faculty of ease (mM^n&riya), 
etc.^ 

1 S.v. 211-13. 


1. Aranienii.— A brahmin teacher of a past age, given in a list of six 
teachers, *who were furoUtdsS They practised aUmsa and, abstaining 
from flesh, got rid of their lusts. As a result, they were born in tbe 
Brahmaloka. They had many disciples. 

f A. iii. ,373. The others being a seventh name is added, Araka ; see also 

Sunetta, Mugapakkha, Kuddaiaka, Divy, G32. 
and JotlDala. In A. iv. 135 f. 


AravaccM ] 
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2. Aranemi.-— Tibetan sources mention a king, Aranemi Brahmadatta 
of Savattki, who was father of Pasenadi. lie was exiled from his kingdom 
and lived in Gampai But see Mahakosala. 

^ Rockhill, pp. 16, 70. 

1. Arati Slltta.— -Once when VaAgisa was in Alavi he noticed that his 
teacher, Nigrodha Kappa, never left his cell after his return from the ahns- 
round. Disaffection arose in Vahgisa’s heart and he wms troubled by 
thoughts of lust. He composed several verses by way of self -admonition 
and uttered them to himself. These form the Arati Sutta.^ 

: I'S.i. 186-7, 

2. Arati Sutta.— -Three evil states and the means of removing them.^ 

^ A.iii.448. 


Arati.-— One of the three daughters of Mara, the others being Tanha 
and Raga.^ Seeing their father disconsolate after his repeated attempts 
to foil Grotania^s (^[uest for Enlightenment, they offered to tempt the 
Buddha with their wiles. This was in the fifth week after the Enlighten- 
ment. With Mara’s approval, they came to the Buddha in various forms 
and in various guises, as he sat at the foot of the AJapaia banyan tree, 
and danced and sang before him. In the end the Buddha told them that 
he was beyond temptation by the pleasures of the senses and they went 
back to their father,® 

In the Sarny utta account, they are said to have asked the Buddha 
questions regarding himself and his teachings, Arati’s question 'was 
how a man who had already crossed the five floods could cross the sixth.® 


^ In the Baddha-Garila (xiii.), their 
names are Rati, Priti and Trsna; in the 
Lai. (353), Rati, Arati and Trsna. 


2 S. i. 124-7; J. i. 78-80, 469; DhA. i. 
201 f.jiii. 196, 199; SN. v. 835. 

® For explanation see KS. i. 158, n. 3. 


Ararama. — A tribe mentioned in a list of tribes.’’ 

^ Ap.ii. 359. 

Aravaceha. — One of the rivers crossed by Kappina on his way from 
his kingdom of Klikkutavati to see the Buddha at Savatthi. The river 
was one league deep and two leagues wdde. No boat was available, but 
the king and his retinue crossed it on horseback by meditating on the- 
Three Jewels and the supreme power of the Buddha.’ Later Kappina’s 
queen did likewise.® 

1 DhA. ii. 119-20. 


2 IbU., 124. 



[ AravSIa 

Aravala.— A Naga king,^ lived in the Arav^Iadaha in Kasmlra- 
Gandhara. He Had been in tbe babit of destroying tbe crops of tbe people 
by causing bail-storms. When Majjbantika Tbera was sent by Moggali- 
puttatissa’s Council to convert Kasmira-Gandbara, tbe tbera went to 
Aravaladaba and standing in tbe air above it showed bimself to tbe Nagas. 
Hearing of tbis tbe naga king came out and tried to frighten tbe Elder 
witb various terrors. Wben all bis attempts bad failed be acknowledged 
defeat and tbe tbera preached to him. He and bis 84,000 followers were 
established in the Eefuge and tbe Five Precepts^ (u.b Aravala). 

^ Sp.i. 65; Mhv. xii. 9-20. 

Aravaladaba. — The lake in which Aravala lived. 

1. Araham Sutta. — Would an arabant by speaking of “ I and “ mine ” 
show thereby proneness to notions of self or soul 1 Tbe Buddha says 
“ No.’^ He would thereby only conform to common usage in such 
matters.’' Buddbagbosa says that tbe question was asked by a forest 
devoid who bad beard forest-dwelling arabants talk thus. She was 
worried by the question as to whether they bad any “ mam ” at all.® 

^S.i, 14-15. 2sA,i.4L 

2. Araham Sutta. — An arabant is one who has really seen tbe arising, 
ending, etc., of the five grasping groups 

1 S.iii.161. 

3. Araham Sutta.— -That noble disciple is released by perfect insight 
{sanmadannd) who has really seen the satisfaction in, tbe misery of, 
tbe escape from, tbe five wdnyas.’ 

1 S. V. 194. 

4. Araham Sutta.— The monk who has really seen the arising, tbe 
perishing, etc., as above.’ 

1 S.v. 194. 

5. Araham (or Buddha) Sutta. — It is by tbe cultivation of the four 
iddJiipddd that the Tatbagata is called Arabant or Fully Enlightened 
One.’.'-' 

8.V.257. '■■■ 

6. Araham Sutta. — Arabants, fully enlightened ones, have full under- 
standing of tbe four Ariyan truths as they really are.’ 

’ S. V. 433. 
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7. Arahaip Sutta.— Six qualities requisite for arahantsliip/ 

^ A.iii. 421. 

1. Araliatta ¥agga.— Tlie eightli section of tlie Cliakka Nipfita- of the 
Ahguttara Mkaya. It deals with the six qualities for realising arahant- 
ship and for living in complete peace.^ 

1 A.iii. 429-34. 

2. Arahatta ¥agga. — The seventh chapter of the Khandha Sainyutba 
of the Samyutta Nikaya.^ 

, 1 S.iii. . 73-81,. .. 

1. Arahatta Sutta.— Records a conversation between the Paribbrijaka 
JambukliMaIca and Sariputta. “What is arahantsMp ?” “The de- 
struction of lust, hatred and illusion.” “ And the jjath thereto V’ 
“ The Noble Eightfold Path.”b 

, , 1 S.iv.252; ■ 

2. Aralatta Sutta.— Six qualities requisite for arahantship.^ 

^ A.iii. 430. 

Arahaiita. — A Taking monk, the preceptor and advisor of Anuruddha. 
King of Burma. He made far-reaching reforms in the Burmese Sangha 
of his day.^ 

1 Bode, ojp. ciK., 12-13. 

1. Arahanta ¥agga.— The first chapter of the Brahmana Samyutta 
of the Samyutta Nikaya.’’ 

. 1 S.i. 160-72. ■ ' 

2 . Arahanta ¥agga.— The seventh section of the Dhammapada . 

Arahanta Sutta (2).— Of all the forms of becoming, the arahants have 
the best in all the worlds. They attain this by right insight with regard 
to thQ sankhdras} 

■ .1 S.iii. 82-4. ■ ,, 


1. Araha Sutta,— Breached at Savatthi to Radha. A, monk who sees, 
in their true nature, the coming to pass and the passing, away, the satis- 
faction of, misery in, and escape from, the five groups of grasping, is called 
an arahant.^ 

1 S.iii. 193. 
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2. Araha Sutta —Same as above, tbe six sense-faculties being sub- 
stituted for tbe five groups of grasping. 

^ S. V. 205. 

3. AraM Sutta— Same as above, tbe five indriyas {controlling facul- 
ties) being substituted for groups of grasping.’- 

1 S. V. 208. 


Arikari.-A monastery in Ceylon. It is not recorded by wbomit was 
first built. Udaya I. found it in a dilapidated condition and bad it 
repaired. He also built there a bouse for tbe distribution of food and 


added a fdsada} 


1 Ov. xlix. 32. 


1 Arittha —A monk. He bad been subjected by tbe Sangba to tbe 
ukMepan^yahamma lor refusal to renounce a sinful doctrine, namely, 
that tbe states of mind declared by tbe Buddba to be stumbling-blocks 

are not sucb at all for bim wbo indulges in them. 

Arittba loft tbe Order and would not come back until tbe uMchepamya- 
iawwa was revoked. ’■ ^ 

B.Q^as&Yultuve-tmmexigaddhabddhifutta).^ 

His case is cited as that of a facittaya-oSence because be refused to 
give up a wrong doctrine even after tbe monks bad three times req^uested 
him to do so.® 

In spite of tbe MJfc/cAepamya/iamma the Chabbaggiya monks kept com- 
pany with Arittba, thereby committing a pame%a-ofiencejV We^find 

tbe Buddba rebuking the nun Tbullananda for associating with Arittba 
after the uhkhepamyahammd.^ 

In was Arittba’s heresy that led to the preaching of tbe Alagaddu^mna 
Sutta.^ In the Samyutta Nikaya,’ Arittba is mentioned as having said 
to tbe Buddba that be practised concentration in breathing and as 
having described bow be did it. Tbe Buddba, thereupon, instructs him 
as to bow such concentration can be done perfectly and in every detail. 
In tbe Samanatapasadika Arittba is mentioned in a list of enemies of tbe 
Sdsana.^ 

^ Viii.ii. 26-8. i ® Ibid,, 218. 

a See note in VT. ii. 377. ® M. i. 130 ff. 

3 Vin. iv. 135, ’ S, v. 314-15. 

0‘IMd., m. 8Sp. iv. 874. 


2. Arittba. — An upasaka mentioned in tbe Aiiguttara Nikaya^ in a list 
of householders and updsakas who bad seen and realised immortality and 

' 4' iii. 461. ■; ' ■ 
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were possessed of •unwaveriiig faitli in the Buddha, the Dhamma and the 
Sahgha. They practised Ariyan conduct and had won wisdom and 
liberty, ■ 

3. Arittha.— A Pacceka Buddha, mentioned in a list of Pacceka 
Buddhas.^ 

^ M. iii. 69; ApA,i. l06; also Netti, 143. 

4. Aritiha.— Nephew of Devanaippiyatissa. See Maha Arittha. 

5. Arittha.— Son of the Naga king, Dhatarattha. See Kanarittha. 

6. Arittha.— A messenger of Vessavapa, employed by him to take his 
proclamations and publish thesm.^ 

4 D.iii.20L 

Arittha Sutta. — Records a conversation— -already referred to {s.v. 
Arittha 1)— between Arittha and the Buddha regarding concentration on 
breathing. The Buddha asks the monks whether they practise such 
concentration. Arittha says that he himself does and proceeds to 
explain his method. The Buddha, while not condemning it, explains 
to him how concentration could be made perfect in every detail,^ 

1 S. V. .314-15. 

Aritthaka. — A class of devas who were present at the preaching of the 
Mahdsamaya Sutta. They were like azure flowers in hue {ummd'pu'p- 
phanibhdsino)} 

1 I), il. 260. Buddhaghosa, however, | being the name of another class of devas 
explains “ mnmapupphanibhasina ” as [ (DA. ii,690). 

Aritthajanaka. — Son of King Mahajanaka, whom he succeeded as 
King of Mithila. His brother was Polajanaka, the viceroy, who later 
killed him and captured his kingdom. Aritthajanaka’s son was the 
Prince Mahajanaka, who was the Bodhisatta.^ 

^ J. vi. 30-42. 

Arittha-thapita-ghara.— See Sirivad^aghara. 

Aritthapabbata. — A mountain in Ceylon half-way between Anura- 
dhapura and Pulatthipuva. It is identified with modern Ritigala, and 
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is near the modern Habaxane in the North-Central Province/ 
kabhaya lived there for seven years, awaiting an opportunity to, make- 
war on his uncles, and it was near there that he ultimately defeated 
them." At the foot of the mountain, Sliratissa built the Makidaka 
Vihara.® Lanjatissa built a vihara on the mountain and called it Arlttha 
Vihara/ 

Jetthatissa occupied the mountain before his fight with Aggabodh! III.> 
and it was there that he organised his forces.® 

Sena I. built a monastery on the mountain for the use of the PaiBSUhn- 
likas and endowed it with large revenues.® 

At the present day the place is extremely rich in ruins,’ 

1 Mhv, trans. 72, n. 3. : ^ Cv. xliv. 86. 

2 Mhv. X. 63-72. i 

Jhid,, :Kxi. G. ’ See Hocart: Memoirs of the Arch. 

0 JMof., xxxiii. 27. ' Survey of Ceylon i. 44:. 

Aritthapura. — A city in the kingdom of Sivi, over which King Sivi 
reigned.’- It was also the birthplace of Ummadanti.® It lay on the 
road from Mithila to Pancala.® 

^J. iv. 401. ^ Ibid., y. 212. ^ Ibid., yi. 419. 

Arittha Vihara. — The monastery built by Lanjakatissa in Arittha- 
pabbata.’ 

2 Miv, xxxiii. 27 ; Mhv. trans. 230, n. 6. 

Arindama. — The Bodhisatta, born as King of Benares and son of the 
Magadha King of Rajagaha, During the time of SikM Buddha he held 
a groat almsgiving for the Buddha and his monks; he presented to the 
Order a fully caparisoned elephant which he redeemed by giving suitable 
gifts to the height of an elephant.’ He had as friend the chaplain's 
son, Sonaka. They both studied in Takkasila and at the conclusion of 
fcheir studies they travelled about in search of experience. In the 
course of their travels Arindama was elected to succeed the King of 
Benares who had died childless, and Soiiaka became a Pacceka Buddha. 
Forty years later Arindama wished to see Sonaka, but no one could tell 
him his whereabouts in spite of the offer of a large reward. Ten years 
later Sonaka saw the king through the good oflices of a lad of seven, who 
belonged to the harem and had learnt a song composed by the king 
expressing his desire to meet Sonaka. At the meeting, however, the 
king failed to recognise him. Sonaka, not revealing his identity, spoke 
to the king about the joys of renunciation, and disappeared through the 

^ J. i. 41; Bu. xxi. 9. 
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air. Tlie king, moved by bis words, decided to give up tbe tbrone and 
to follow tbe ascetic life. He appointed bis eldest son Digbavu king 
in bis stead, banded over to bim all bis possessions, and developing super- 
natural faculties was born in tbe Brabma world.® 

Arindama is mentioned together with Mabajanaka as an example of 
a king wbo renounced a migbty kingdom to lead a bermit’s life.® Tbe 
story also appears in tbe Mabavastu,^ but tbe details given differ from 
those of tbe Jataka version. There Arindama is spoken of as the King of 
Mitbila. , 

In both accounts Higbavu’s mother, the; king’s chief queen, is spoken 
of as having died before the king’s renunciation. 

According to the Buddbavamsa Commentary,® Arindama’s capital 

was Paribhuttanagara. Arindamaka.) 

2 J. V. 247-61. i . « iii. 449ff. 

^ Ibid., in. 4:89. I 5 BiiA. 203. 

2. Arindama. — King in the time of Snmana Buddha. A great dispute 
bad arisen at this time regarding nirodJia and all tbe inhabitants of 
many thousand world systems were divided into two camps. In order 
to settle their doubts, the disputants, with Arindama at their bead, 
sought the Buddha. The Buddha sat oh Mount Yngandhara while 
Arindama, with bis ninety thousand crores of followers, sat on a golden 
rock, which by the power of his merit had sprung from the earth near 
Sahkassa. The Buddha preached to them, and at the end of the sermon, 
they all became arahants.^' 

1 BuA. 128-9. 

3. Arindama.— King of Uttara. When Revata Buddha visited his 
city the king went to see him, accompanied by three crores of people. 
The next day a great almsgiving was held for the Buddha and the monks, 
and also a festival of light covering a space of three leagues. The 
Buddha preached to the avssembly, and one thousa,nd crores of people 
realised the Truth.^ 

1 Bit. vi.4; BuA. 1.33. 

4. Arindama. — A king of forty-one kappas ago; a former birth of 
Sannidhapaka Thera.’^ 

1 Ap.i.97. 

5. Arindama. — King of Harnsavati. When the king, through care- 
lessness, had lost his wealth, his settM (Jatukannika in a former birth) 
made good the loss by giving him the seven kinds of jewels.^ 

Ap.ii.360. 


12 
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6. Arindama.— The name given to the 
hecause it brings all his enemies into subjection 

■ 1 Mbv.72, 


Cakhavattfs 

1 


cakharatana 


Arimaddana. — The name given in the Pali chronicles to the city of 
Pagan in Burma (Ramanna)/ During the time of Parakkamahahii I. 
of Ceylon, the King of Arimaddana quarrelled with him, ill-treated 
his envoys, and seized by force a princess sent from Ceylon to Kamboja. 
Paralckama sent a punitive expedition under the DamilMhikari Adieea, 
who reduced the country to subjection.^ 

Later Vijayabahu 11. of Ceylon entered into friendly negotiations 
with the ruler of Arimaddana, and wrote him a letter in the Magadha 
language composed by himiself. As a result, a friendly treaty was 
made between them which also resulted in closer contact between the 
monks of the two countries.® 

According to some authorities, quoted by Minayeff,^ the city was full 
of learned women. The Gandhavamsa® mentions a list of twenty-three 
teachers who wrote their works in Arimaddana. From this context it 
appears that Arimaddana was known also as Pukkama {Fuklcdmasan- 
khdte Arimaddamnagare). This is supported by evidence from else- 
where.® It was a minister in Arimaddana who wrote the Nyasappadlpa- 
tika.b Arimaddana was also the city of birth of the Thera Chapata.® 

^ Bode: op. c^^., 14. ® Borchhammer ; Jardme Prize Eeaay. 

2 Cv. Ixxvi. 10-75. jpp. 29,32. ^Wif. 1893, p. 17. 

® Ixxx. 6-8. j V Srd. T. 1240. 

^ Eecherc?ies surjBotiddhisme,i).70. ! ^ Ibid., 1247. 

5 p. 67. ' ' i' ■ 

Arimaddavijayagama.— A village and a tank. The Somavati canal 
was built by Parakkamabahu I. to connect the Arimaddavijayagama 
with the Kadduravaddhamana tank.^ 

^ Ov. Ixxix. 66. 


Arimanda. — ^A city in which the Bodbisatta was born as the Khattiya 

Vijatavi in the time of the Buddha Phussa.^ 

^ BuA. 194. 

1. Ariya.— -A country and people in South India. Palandipa was one 
of its divisions. It once had a king named V&adeva who led an expedi- 
tion against Jayabahu I. of Ceylon.b^^^^^^^^^ 

It was also the name of a dynasty, the Aryan dynasty of the Pandya 
(Pandu) in South India.® 


^ Ct. Ixi. 36 f. 


® Ibid., Ixiii. 15; see also Cv, trans. i. 239, d. 1. 


Ariyapanyesana Sutta ] 17<) 

2. Ariya.— A fislierinan of a settlement near the north gate of 
Savatthi. The Buddha, seeing his ujtanissaya ioT sotapatti, passed with 
the congregation of monks close By the spot where he was fishing and 
stopped not far from him. Then the Buddha proceeded to ask the 
monks their names, and noticing that the fisherman himself expected to 
be questioned, he asked him his. On learning that it was Ariya, the 
Buddha suggested to him that he was unworthy of the name, because a 
real Ariya never injured any living thing. At the end of the discourse 
the fisherman became a saifajjawwa/ 

1 BliA.iii. 396-8. 


3, Ariya.— -A Pacceka Buddha mentioned in the list of the 
Sutta} 

^ M.iii. 70; also ApA. i. 107. 


1. Ariya Sutta. — The seven bojjhangas, if cultivated, lead to the Ariyan 
qualities which conduce to salvation {anyaniyymiiha)} 

1 S, V. 82. 

2. Ariya Sutta. — The four satipattMnas, if cultivated, lead to the utter 
destruction of ill.’- 

1 S. V. 166. 

Ariyakoti. — A monastery (probably in Geylon), the residence of Maha 
Datta Thera." 

1 MA.i. 131. 


Ariyapariyesana Sutta.— Preached in Savatthi in the hermitage of the 
brahmin Bammaka. Some monks expressed to Inanda their desire to 
hear a discourse from the Buddha, as it was so long since they had heard 
one. He advised them to go to the hermitage of Bammaka where 
their wishes might be fulfilled. The noontide of that same day Xnanda 
spent with the Buddha at the Pubbarama in the Migaramatupasada and 
in the evening, after the Buddha had bathed in the Pubbakotthaka, 
Ananda suggested to him that he might go to Bammaka’s hermitage. 
The Buddha assenting, they went together. The Buddha, finding the 
monks engaged in discussing the Doctrine, waited till their discussion 
was over. Having inquired the topic thereof, he praised them and pro- 
ceeded to tell them of the two quests in the world — the noble and the 
ignoble. He described how he, too, before his Enlightenment, had 
followed the quest, apprenticing himself to various teachers, such as 
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A|a?a-Kalama and Uddaka Ramaputta, and kow, on discovering that 
tkey could not give him wtat he sought, he went to Uruvela and there 
found the consummate peace of Nibb ana d The Sutta then proceeds to 
give an account of the Buddha’s first reluctance to preach, of Sahampati s 
intervention, of the meeting with the Ajivaka Upaka and the first sermon 
preached to the Paneavaggiyas. Finally the sutta expounds the pleasures 
of the senses, the dangers therefrom and the freedom and confidence which 
ensue when one has overcome desire.^ 

In the Commentary^ the sutta is called Pasarasi, evidently because 
of the simile found at the end of the discourse where the pleasures of the 
senses are compared to baited traps. 

The Atthasalini quotes it.^ 


T This biogi’aphical account is also 
found in the AI aMSdcmha, Bodliirdjalcu- 
mara and Sangdrava Huttas. It is in part 
repeated in the Vinaya and the Diglia 
Nikaya. 


2 M.i. 160-75. 

3 MA. i. 369 ff. 
^ p. 35. 


Ariyabalisika Vatthu. — The story of the fisherman Ariya given above, 

Ariya 2. 


1. Ariyamagga Vagga. — The fifteenth chapter of the Dasaka Nipata of 
the Anguttara Nikaya.^ It consists of ten suttas on right views and 
wrong views and their train of consequences. 

1 A. V. 244-7. 

2, Ariyamagga Vagga.— The nineteenth chapter of the Dasaka Nipata 
of the Anguttara Nikaya.^ It consists of ten suttas on the ten trans- 
gressions and the abstinence therefrom. 

1 A. V. 278-81.,, , 

Ariyamagga Sutta.— ^The Ariyan way consists of deeds neither dark nor 
bright with results neither dark nor bright.^ 
y -1; A.ii.235f. ■ 

Ariyamuni. — One of the monks who were sent to Geylon by the King of 
Ayojjha, at the request of Kittisirirajasiha, to re-establish the upasam- 
pada Ordination in Ceylon. He is mentioned as second in order to 
Upali, the leader of the delegation of Siamese monks. ^ 

^ Cv. 0 . 95; also Cv. trans. ii. 282, n. 2. 


Ariyasavaka Sutta ] 
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1. Ariyavainsa. — A compilation, probably of tlie life-Iiistories of men 
eminent in the Buddhist Order, made in Ceylon and read aloud publicly 
for the edification of the people. The reading of the Ariyavaipsa seems 
once to have been a regular feature of gatlxerings in the Buddhist viharaKS 
on feast days. King Voiiaraka-Tissa made endowments for the giving of 
alms throughout Ceylon on the occasions when the Ariyavamsa was read.^ 
A sutta called Afiyammsa Sutta is mentioned in the Commentaries® 
as an example of a discourse preached by the Buddha on his own initia- 
tive {attajjhasaya). This perhaps refers to the sermon on the four 
Ariyavamsa in the Anguttara Nikay a.® See also Maha-Ariyavamsa. 

^ Mhv. xxxvi. 38; Mliv. trails. 268, n. 6. ^ DA. i. 60; MA. i. 14. ® A,ii. 27. 


2. AriyavaMsa.— A celebrated teacher and author of the fifteenth 
century. He came from Pagan and was a member of the Chapata sect. 
He was a pupil of the famous Ye-din (“ water-carrier ' ") of Sagaing,^ and 
with great zeal and enthusiasm learnt the AhJddliammattha-vihJiavam 
from his teacher. Later, Ariyavamsa wrote a commentary on this work 
and called it the Manis^amanjusa. A charming anecdote is related of 
how he read the work to his colleagues and readily accepted their correc- 
tions with gratitude. 

Among his other works are the ManMipa, a tika on the Atthasalini, a 
grammatical treatise, the GandMMmrana, and a study of the Jatakas 
called the Jatakavisodhana.: ■ ■ 

Ariyavamsa spent only a part of his life at Sagaing and afterwards 
taught at Ava, where the king was sometimes among his listeners^ He 
was among the first of BxLTmQSQ litterateim to write a metaphysical 
work in the vernacular— -an Anutika on the Abhidhamma.® The Gandha- 
Vamsa® attributes to him another work, the MaMnissara (Mahanissaya ? ), 
but no mention is made of it in the Sasanavarnsa. 

^ For an account of Mm see Bode, op. cii., 41 f. ® Sas.p. 4111. ® 64-5. 

Ariyayamsalankara.— A book written By Sanabhisasanadhaja Maha- 
dhammarajagura Thera of Burma, author of the PetakalafiiMra and 
other books.^ 

1 Sas. 134. 

Ariyavasa Sutta. — The ten dwellings of Ariyans, past, present and 
future.® 

1 A. V. 29. 


1. Ariyasavaka Sutta. — -Preached at Savatthi. The well-taught Axiyan 
disciple does not wonder as to the cause and effect of things, he knows 
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that it really is tie arising and tie passing away of the world. His is 
the knowledge of the trained man; he is possessed of the insight of 
reTulsxon, he stands knocking at the door of the deathless.^ 

-kS.ii.' 77. 

2. Ariyasavaka Sutta.—Same as above, with a very slight variation in 
the final paragraph, in the wording, not in the sense. ^ 

^ S. ii. 79. 

Ariya Sutxa.— The four iddhipddas, if cultivated, conduce to the utter 
destruction of 111. They QiTq ariyaniyycmihd} 

. 1 S. V.255. 

Ariyakari. — A monastery in Rohana in South Ceylon. Happula gave 
it to the village of Malavatthu and built therein an image house. He 
also had a valuable w^nalpma and a hemapatta made for the image there.^ 

1 Cv. xlv. 60-1. 

Ariyalahkara. — There were four theras of this name in Burma, all 
famous for their Pali scholarship. The first (Ariyalahkara of Ava) 
excelled in dhdtupaccayavihhaga, i.e. was an accomplished grammarian.^ 
His pupil, Ariyalahkara the younger, is credited with exegetical works 
on the AtthasalinI, the Sahkhepavannana, the Abhidhammatthavi- 
bhavani and the Vibhahga. He also wrote a Pali tika called the Sarat- 
thavikasin! on the Kaccayanabheda, and he made in Burmese what 
amounted to a revised edition of Kaccayana's grammar.^ 

The two others do not seem to have written any works which have been 
preserved.. 

1 Sas. p. 106-12. “ 110-11; Bode, Ojp. ciiv, 52-3. 

Aruka Sutta. — On the man whose mind is like an open sore, as opposed 
to one who is lightning-minded or diamond-minded.^ 

■ A.i.].23f. '■ 

1. Ampa.— A khattiya, father of SikM Buddha and husband of 
Pabhavati.^ Arana’s chief q_ueen beGame the Theri Abhaya in the present 
age.® Another of his wives became, in her last life, the Theri Somi,® 
who is perhaps to be identified with Hppaladayika of the Apadana.^ In 
the Sarny utta Nikaya® he is called Arunava. 

^ Bu. xxi. 16; J. i. 41; AA. i. 436. 


^ Ap. ii. 601 f. 
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2. Arana. — The Assaka^ king of Potali in the Assaka country. The 
Kalihga king of that time, longing for a fight, but finding no one willing to 
accept his challenge, at last devised a plan. He sent his four beautiful 
daughters, in a covered carriage and with an armed escort to the various 
cities in the neighbourhood, proclaiming that any king, who took them 
as wives, would have to fight their father. No one was found willing 
to take the risk till they came to Potali in the Assaka country. Even 
the Assaka king at first merely sent them a present by way of courtesy, 
but his minister, Nandisena, fertile in expedients, urged the king to 
marry them, saying that he himself would undertake to face the con- 
sec[uences. The Kalinga king at once set out with his army. On his 
way to Potali, he came across the Bodhisatta, who was leading the 
ascetic life and, without revealing his identity, consulted him regarding 
his chances of success in the fight. The Bodhisatta promised that he 
would see Sakka about it the next day and, having done so, informed 
the king that the Kalihga forces would win. Nandisena heard of this 
prophecy but, nothing daunted, he gathered together the Assaka forces 
and all their allies; then, by a well-planned manoeuvre, he managed to 
have the tutelary deity of Kalihga (who was fighting for the Kalihga 
king) killed by Assaka. Thereupon the Kalihga king was routed and 
fled. The Bodhisatta, finding that his prophecy had turned out false, 
sought Sakka in his distress ; Sakka consoled him thus : “ Hast thou never 
heard that even the gods favour the bold hero of intrepid resolve, who 
never yields 

Later, at the suggestion of Nandisena, the Assaka king demanded of 
Kalihga’s ruler dowry for his four daughters, and the Kalihga king 
acceded to his request.® 

^ In the main story the king’s name i Z® Thestoiyistoldinthe .K’aZinsfa Jaia/ca 
is given as Assaka, but the scholiast says I (J.iii. 8 it,), 
his real name was Aruna. ! 

3. Arana. — The pleasaunce near Anupama where the Bnddha Vessabhn 
first preached to his chief disciples, Sona and Uttara.^ 

1 Bu. xxii.S2, BuA. 206. 

4. Arana. — The name of the lotus that grows in the Naga world. It 
was one of Uppalavanna’s wishes to have a body of the colour of the 
Aruna-lotus.^ 

■Ap.ii.564{v. 39). 

5. Aruna.— A class of devas present at the preaching of the Mahd- 
Kama^/a NwZia. They were of diverse hue, of wondrous gifts, mighty 
powers, comely and with splendid following.^ 

1 D.ii.260. 
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Arunaka.— TMrty-six kappas ago ttere were seven kings of tke name 
of Armiaka, all previous birtlis of tke Thera Vattkadayaka/ 

1 Ap.i.116. 

Arananjaha.—Seventy kappas ago there were sixteen kings of the 
name of Amnanjaha, They were all past births of Asokaptijaka Thera/ 

1 Ap.i.l99. 

Arunapala.— A king of thirty-five kappas ago, a former birth of 
KanikarapuppMya Thera (who is evidently identical with UJJaya^). In 
the Commentary® he is called Arunabaia. 

^Ap,i.203. ®i.ll9. 

Ampapiira.— A city in the time of the Buddha SikM. Ambapal! was 
born there in a brahmin family/ It is probably identical with Arapa- 
vati iq,v.). 

1 Ap.ii.613;TMgA.i.213. 

ArupabaIa.-~See Arunapala, 

1. Arunavafi.— The city and the country of King Arunava, and the 
birthplace of Sikhi Buddha/ It was from there that Sikhi and AbMbhu 
went to the Brahma-^world to preach to Brahma and his attendants/ 
At that time SalalapiippMya Thera was a confectioner in Arunavati/ 
See also Arunapura.b^^ 

^ Bu.xxi.16. , . ® S.i. I55f. ^ Ap.i.218. 

2. Arunavati. — A vihara in the village of Itthakavati in Magadha. 
Sariputta once lived there.^ 

" . . 1 PvA.67.^ , 

Arupavatl Sutta.-— Records the incident of the visit of AbhibM to the 
Brahma-world/ Abhibhu chose as his theme action and energy, and 
the verses he uttered on that occasion, beginning “ Arabhatha, niJeJeha- 
rnaiha, yurijaiha huddhasdsane ” are often quoted. 

Buddhaghosa® says that Abhibhu chose this theme out of all the 
doctrines to be foimd in the Tipitaka because he knew that the subject 
would commend itself to all his hearers, human and non-human. 

Milakkhatissa Thera of Ceylon, hearing a novice in Paclnapabbata 
recite the Arunavati Sutta, listened to the stanzas, and feeling that they 
had been preached to encourage zealous monks like himself, he exerted 
^ S. i. 1641., etc.; see s.t?. AbMbliu ( 1 ). 2 j:_ 172 . 3 , 
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himself and became an anagami. Soon afterwards he became an 
arahant.® 

The sutta is said to have been preached by the Buddha on the ful]- 
moon day of 

® AA. i. 21-2. * 

Arunava. — See Arana (1). 

Arundhavati. — See Amaravati (2). 

Arappala. — One of the villages given by Kittisirirajasiha for the main- 
tenance of the Gangarama Vihara/ 

1 0v.e.212. 

Alakadeva. — A thera who accompanied MajjMma to Himava.^ He 
converted one of the five districts there and ordained 100,000 monks.® 
The Dipavainsa® gives his name as Mtilakadeva. 

l Sp.i.68. 2jibv.ll5. 3 viii.io. 


Alaka. — The town of the god Kubera,^ evidently another name for 

Alakamanda. 


^ Cv. Ixxiv. 207; Ixxx. 5. 


AlakkM. — The goddess of Ill-luck. She delights in men of evil deeds.^ 

IJ.V. 112-14. 


Alankaranissaya. — A scholiast on Sangharakkhita’s Suhodhdlankdra, 
written by a Burmese monk in a.d. 1880.^ 

^ Bode, ofj.a'i., 95. 


Alagakkonara.— An eminent prince of Ceylon in the time of Vikkama- 
balm IV. He was of the Girl family and lived in Peraddoni (modern 
Peradeniya). The Culavamsa does not recount much of him, save that 
he was full of virtue and piety and that he did many good deeds, such as 
the advancement of the Order; also that he was the founder of Jaya- 
vaddhanakotta, which soon after became the capita] of Ceylon.^ The 
Sinhalese chronicles, however,® tell us a good deal about him, the most 
important fact being that he succeeded in breaking the power of the 
Jaffna king which was then at its height. Formerly it was believed 
that Alagakkonara later became king under the name of Bhuvaneka- 
bahu V., but now’' that opinion has been given up.® 

^ Cv. xoi. 3-9. 1 ® Ibid., 213, n. 4, and the referenoea 

® See Ov. Trs. ii. 212, n. 4. 1 given there. 
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Alagaddupama Sutta.— Preaclied at Jetavana to Arittha concerning 
Ms lieresy. Arittlia lield tliat according to tlie Doctrine, as lie understood 
it. the states of mind, pleasures of sense, declared by the Buddha 
to be stumbling-blocks, are not such at all to the man who indulges in 
them. The Buddha questioned Arittha regarding this, and when 
Arittha acknowledged that such was his view, the Buddha rebuked him 
as having not even a spark of illumination regarding the Dhamma and, 
the Vinaya. 

Foolish persons, who have learned the Doctrine by heart but fail 
to study its import, quite miss the real meaning of their memorising 
and hnd no joy in it, using it solely as a means of stricture on others or 
of bandying verbal quotations; they are like a man who, finding a 
serpent, seizes it by its tail or coils and gets bitten, meeting thereby 
death or deadly hurt. But those, who comprehend all that the Doctrine 
embodies, resemble a man. who pins a serpent securely down with 
a forked stick and grasps it firmly by its neck. 

This sutta also contains the parable of the raft. The Doctrine is like 
a raft to be used in crossing the flood and then to be abandoned. Even 
good things must eventually be discarded, therefore, how much more 
bad tMngs '? 

The last part of the sutta contains questions, chiefly on the mastery 
of self, asked by various monks, which the Buddha proceeds to explain.^ 

The sutta is quoted by Buddhaghosa® as an example of a discourse 
of which the meaning is illustrated by a variety of similes {atikena 
uparnani parivaretvd), {v.l. Alagadda Sutta.) 

1 M. i. 130 H.; MA. i. 321 ff. MA. i. 136. 

Alambusa.— The nymph sent by Sakka to tempt the sage Isismgaj as 
related in the Alambusa, Jdtaha. In the present age she was the wife of 
the monk with reference to whom the Alambusa Jataka was related.^ 
Her name appears in the Vimdnavailliu^ in a list of nymphs who minister 
with song and dance to Sakka and his queens, 

‘ J. V. 152-61, ' - p. 16, V. 10. See also CSB,29, PI. 15. 

Alambusa Jataka (No. 523),--Isisifiga, son of the Bodhisatta and of a 
doe, who had drunk water into which the Bodhisatta's semen had fallen, 
lived the ascetic life like his father. He had been warned by his father 
about the wiles of women, and lived in the forest practising the most 
severe austerities. By virtue of the power of these austerities, Sakka's 
abode trembled, and Sakka, fearing his rivalry, sent down a beautiful 
celestial nymph, AlumbusU; to tempt him and despoil him of his virtue . 
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TMs she siicceded in doing, and for three years he lay unconscious in her 
embrace. At last, realising what had happened, he forthwith forsook 
sensual desire, and developing mystic meditation, attained to jLana. 
Alambusa pleaded for forgiveness, which was readily granted. The story 
was related in reference to the temptation of a monk by the wife he had 
had during his lay life.^ 

In the Digha Nilcdya Commentary® the name of the ascetic is given as 
Migasingi, and the story is quoted as an instance of a wrong explanation 
of the cessation of consciousness, 

^ J. V. 152-61 . See also the Naliniha J. , story of Rsyasriiga iii the Rfimayana (i . 9 ). 
(v. 193 f,) where Isisihga is tempted by The story is found in the Bharhnt Tope 
Nalinika. (seeCunningham, CSB.29, PL 16). ■ 

^ ii. 370; see also Sp. i. 214. Cp. the - 

Alasaka. — The name of a disease, of which Korakhattiya died.^ Rhys 
Davids translates it as “ epilepsy ” and suggests that its name is a 
negative of the synovial fluid.® 

^ D, iii. 7. ^ Dial. iii. 12, n. 2. 



Alasanda. — 'A city in the land of the Yonas, There was a large 
Buddhist community there and it is said, in the MahavaUsa,^ that on 
the occasion of the foundation of the Maha Thupa by Dutthagamapi, the 
thera Yonaka Maha Dhammarakkhita came to Aiiiiradhapiira from 
Alasanda with 30,000 m.onks. 

In the Milindapanha^ Alasanda is mentioned in a list of places, among 
which are China, Benares and Gandhara. Elsewhere in the same book,® 
King Milinda is mentioned as saying that he was born in a village named 
Kalasi in Alasanda, but he speaks of Alasanda as an island. It was 
about two hundred leagues from Sagala. 

It is generally accepted^ that Alasanda was the name of an island in 
the Indus in the territory of Baktria. Geiger® thinks that it is probably 
to be identified with the town founded by the Macedonian king in the 
country of Paropanisadae near Kabul. 

In the Apadana® the Alasandaka are mentioned in a list of tribes. 

^ xxix. 4,0. ^ in Questions of King Milinda^ 

^ p. 327. i., p. xxiii (see also OHI.,p. 660), 

® 82, 83. ® MIiv. trs. 194, n. 3. ® i. 369. 

Alata.— A minister and general of Ahgati, King of Videha, He is 
described as wise, smiling, a father of sons and full of experience. When 
Angati consulted his ministers as to ways and means of finding diversion 
for himself and his subjects, Alata's counsel was that they should set 
out to battle with a countless host of men. The suggestion of another 
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minister, Vijaya, was tliat tlie king should visit some or brahmin, 

and this idea it was that won the king's approval. Thereupon Alata 
persuaded Ahgati to visit the Ajivika Guna of the Kassapa family, who 
evidently enjoyed Alata's patronage. When Guna preached his doctrine 
that good and evil actions were alike fruitless, he was supported by 
Alata, who stated that in a previous birth he had been Pingala, a cow- 
killing huntsman in Benares, and that he had committed many sins for 
which, however, he had never suffered any evil conseg^uences. 

Later, Ahgati's daughter Ruja explains that Alata’s present prosperity 
is the result of certain past acts of righteousness and that time will 
eventually bring him suffering on account of his evil deeds, Alata 
himself, she says, is not aware of this because he can remember only one 
previous birth, while she herself can recall seven, ^ 

Alata was a previous birth of Devadatta.^ 

In the text he is sometimes® also called Alataka, perhaps for the 
purposes of metre. 

SeQ th.& MahaN arada- Kassapa Jataka r ^ Ibid, >255, 

(J.vi.222fi.), 1 ^ E.g.,’pp.221,2S0. 

Alinaeitta. — King of Benares; one of the lives of the Bodhisatta. He 
was so-called (“ Win-heart ”) because he was born to win the hearts of 
the people. He was consecrated king at the age of seven. His story 
is related in the AKwacfiEto Jafaha. 

Alinaeitta Jataka (No. 156),— Story of the Bodhisatta, when he was 
born as Alinaeitta, King of Benares. 

An elephant, while walking in the forest, trod on a splinter of acacia 
wood left there by carpenters while felling forest trees for wood for 
buildings in Benares. In great pain he came to the carpenters and lay 
down before them. They removed the splinter and owing to their 
treatment the wound healed. The elephant, in gratitude, spent the 
rest of his life working for them, and, before his death, he enlisted his 
son, white in colour, magnificent and high-bred, in their service. One 
day a half- dry cake of the young one's dung was carried into the river 
by the flood, ^ and, floating down, stuck near the bathing place of the 
king's elephants in Benares. The royal elephants, scenting the noble 
animal, refused to enter the water and fled. Having discovered the 
reason for their behaviour, the king decided to obtain the animal for 
himself, and going up-stream in a raft, he saw the carpenters and the 
white elephant working for them. The merchants agreed to give him 
^ We are told that noble animals never dung or stale in water. 
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to tlie king, but the elepkant refused to move till the carpenters were 
adequately compensated. The animal was taken in procession to the 
city and with his help the king became supreme ruler over India. 

In course of time the Queen Consort bore a son to the king, but the 
king died before his birth. The Kosala king thereupon laid siege to 
Benares, but desisted from attack for seven days, astrologers having 
predicted that at the end of that time the child would be born. The men 
of Benares had agreed to surrender unless the baby proved to be a boy. 
After seven days the queen bore a son named Almaeitta, and the in- 
habitants of Benares gave battle to the Eosala king. The queen, being 
told that they were in danger of defeat, dressed the baby and took him 
to the elephant for protection. The elephant had been kept in ignorance 
of the king’s death, lest he himself should die of a broken heart. But, 
on hearing the news, he sallied forth into battle and soon brought back 
the Kosala king as captive. 

Alinacitta became, in due course, king over the whole of Jambudipa.^ 

This story and that of the Samvara Jdiaka were both related in con- 
nection with a monk who had become faint-hearted. For details see 
s.v. Samvara. The elephant of the Jataka was the faint-hearted monk 
and the father-elephant was Sariputta. 

This Jataka also was related by the Buddha, with reference to the 
Elder Radha whom Sariputta had taken under his special spiritual pro- 
tection and guidance, in gratitude for a ladleful of food that Badha, as 
layman, had once given him. The Buddha pointed out that this was not 
the first time that Sariputta had shown his gratitude.® 

SDhA.ii. 106. 

Alinasattu. — The Bodhisatta, born as son of Jayaddisa (g'.t’.), King of 
XJttarapancala in Kampilla. When the boy grew up, fully instructed in 
ail the arts, his father made him Viceroy. Later, Jayaddisa’s life having 
become forfeit to the man-eating ogxe (porisdda), Alinasattu volunteered 
to ofier himself in his father’s place. The ogre, impressed by the prince’s 
fearlessness and by the readiness with which he carried out his offer, 
refused to eat him and absolved him from his undertaking, Alinasattu 
preached to him the five moral laws and, having discovered that the 
ogre was really a human being, offered him the throne, which, horrever, 
the latter would not accept.^ 

In lists of births in which the Bodhisatta is mentioned as having 
practised slla'pdramitd, the Alinasattu Jataka is mentioned® (u.?. Adina- 
sattu, Alinasatta, Alinasatta). 


J. V. 22 ff. 


2 E.g., J. i. 45. 
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Aloma (Alona ?). — A poor woman of Benares. SHe saw tlie Bnddlia 
going on Bis begging round, and having nothing else to ofier, gave him, 
with very pious heart, soni.e dried flesh, old and saltless. She tb ought 
constantly of her gift, and after death was born in a vimana in Tavatimaa, 
where Moggailana came across her and heard from her her story’' (a. h 
Aloma). 

1 Vv.39; VvA.184. 

1. Alaka.— A country on the banks of the GodMvarl Eiver. It was 
at a spot between the territories of the Alaka and the Assaka kings that 
Bavari lived.’ To the north of Alaka was PatittMoa.® 

1 &1.977. 2 sn_1011. 

2. Alaka. — An Audhaka king of the Alaka country.’ See Alaka (1). 

A SuA.iL580-l. 

Alakhiya-rayara. — One of the Tamil generals who fought on the side 
of Kulasekhara against Parakkama-balm I.’ 

1 Cv. Ixxvi, 145. 

Alagvanagiri. — A locality in South India, captured by the forces of 

Parakkama-bahu I.’ 

^ Cv. Ixxvii, 12. 

Alajanapada. — A district which the thera Isidatta visited on his 
return journey from a pilgrimage to the MaM-Vihara. The children of 
Alajanapada collected some fruit-rinds, which had been left behind by 
the fruit-gatherers, and gave them to Isidatta and his companion, 
Mahasona. It is said that this was the only meal they bad for a week.’ 

1 VibhA. 447. 

Alatturu.— Wame of two. Damila chiefs in the army of Kulasekhara, 
They took part in various battles and were eventually conquered by the 
forces of Parakkamabahu I.’ 

ri Cv.lsxvL 140, 184, 214, 217, 220, 305. 

AIandanagarajamahesi.-^The name occurs in the Samantapdsddikd,^ ' 
in a discussion as to what is and what is not, kappiya for the monks. 
Monks should not accept dr use a pond or any such thing, unless it has 
been properly gifted to them. But if the real owners of the pond, etc., 
or their heirs, or, if no heirs exist, the chief of the district, having dis- 
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covered that the pond was being used by monks, were to give it to the 
monks, then the gift becomes happiya, “ as in the case of the bucket of 
water taken by the monk of Cittalapabbata and Alandanagarajamahesi ” 
— evidently meaning that the water was later given to the monk by the 
niahest, thereby making it happiya. 

Alara* — A landowner of Mithila, described also as Videha and 
VMeMpiltta, an inhabitant of the Videha country/ While journeying 
on business, in a carriage, attended by five hundred waggons, he saw the 
JS'aga king, Sankhapala, being ill-treated by lewd men who had captured 
him and, feeling sorry for the Naga, Alara gave gifts to the men and 
their wives and thus obtained his release. Saiikhapala, thereupon, 
invited Alara to the Naga kingdom where, for a whole year, Aliira lived 
in all splendour. Later, realising that the Naga’s wonderful possessions 
were the fruit of good deeds done in the past, ho became an ascetic in 
Himava and afterwards took up his abode in the king’s park in Benares. 
The king, seeing him on his begging-rounds, was pleased with his deport- 
ment and invited him to the palace. There, at the king’s request, he 
told him the story of his encounter with Sankhapala and his subsequent 
life and exhorted the king to do acts of piety. 

Later he w^as born in the Brahma-world.® 

Alara was a previous birth of Saripiitta.® (v.l. Alara.) 

^ J. V. 166, 167. ^ See the Sankhapala J. (v. 161 ff.). 

3 Ibid.,m. 

Alara Kalama. — See Alara Kaiama. 

1. Allakappa. — A country near Magadha. When the Bulls of Alla- 
kappa heard of the Buddha’s death, they sent messengers to the Mallas 
asking for a portion of the relics, claiming that they too, like the Buddha, 
were khatiiyas. Having obtained them, they later built a thupa over 
thein.^ Allakappa seems to have had a republican form of government, 
but its importance wus not very great. According to the Dhamm.apada 
Commentary,® Allakappa was ten leagues in extent and its king was on 
intimate terms of friendship with the King of Vethadipaka. They spent 
a great deal of their time together, so that the two countries must have 
been near each other. 

^ D. ii. 166-7; 13v. xxviii.2. ^ DhA. i. 161. . 

2. Allakappa. — The King of Allakappa and friend of King Vethadipaka. 

They both renounced their kingdoms and became ascetics in the Hima- 
laya. At first they lived in the same hermitage, but later separated and 
lived apart, meeting once a fortnight, on fast-days. : 


^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ [ AvakaOTaka 

¥etiiadlpaka died and wa^ born a migiity king of devas. Soon after, 
wben yisiting Ailakappa, be learned that tbe latter’s asceticism was being 
disturbed by wild elepbants. Vetbadipaka gave bim a lute witb wbicb 
to cbarm tliem, and spells whereby be might influence them. The lute 
had three strings; at the plucking of the first, the elepbants ran away 
at once, of the second they ran away but looked back at each step, 
but when the third was plucked, the leader of the herd came and offered 
the player bis back on wbicb to sit. 

Some time later, Ailakappa met the Queen of Parantapa, King of 
Kosambi, with her son Udena, who had been born in the forest, the queen 
having been carried thither by a large bird of prey. Ailakappa took 
them to the hermitage and looked after them, in ignorance of their high 
estate. He later lived with the queen as bis wife. One day be perceived, 
by the occultation of Parantapa’s star, that the king was dead; be told 
this to the queen who then confessed her identity and that of Udena, 
the legitimate heir to the throne. Ailakappa gave to Udena the magic 
lute and taught him the spells that by their power be might gain bis 
heritage. Bee s.v. Udena. 


Avakannaka. — Given in the Pdcitliya rules^ as an example of a low 
name {hmamma). 


1 Vin.iv.eff. 


1. Avataphaliya Thera,— An arahant. In a previous birth, ninety- 
four kappas ago, be gave an avata (tala 1) fruit to the Pacceka Bfiddba 
Sataramsi.^ He is probably identical with Sambula Kaccayana.® 

iAp. iL 409. 2 xhagA.i.314. 

2. Avataphaliya Thera.— His story is similar to that of (1) except 

that the name of the Pacceka Buddha seems to have been Sahassaraipsi 
(or is this an epithet 1)} He is probably to be identified with Melajina 
Thera.® ’ 

^ ^Ap.ii. 445. 2 ThagA.i.252. : 

Avantaphaladayaka Thera. — An arahant, Hinety-four kappas ago be 
had given a fruit without a stalk (aw^^to) to a Pacceka Buddha named 

Sataranisi.^ 

^'Ap.i,294.. 

1 . Avanti.— One of the four great monarohies in the time of the Buddha, 
the other three being Magadha, Kosala and Vamsa (or Vatsa). Avanti 
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is also mentioned among the sixteen great janapadas.^ Its caihtal was 
UlJeni iq.v.). But according to another account/ Mahissati is mentioned 
as having been, at least for some time, the capital of Avanti, It is 
quite likely that ancient Avanti was divided into two parts, the northern 
part having its capital at Ujjeni and the southern part (also called Avanti 
Dakkhinapatha) at Mahissati (Mahismati)/ This theory is supported 
by the fact that in the Mahabharata,^ Avanti and Mahismati are referred 
to as two difierent countries. 

In the Buddha’s time, the King of Avanti was PaJJota, a man of violent 
temper,® and therefore known as Canda Pajjota. He wished to coufpicr 
the neighbouring kingdom of KosamM, of which Udena was king, but 
his plans did not work out as he had anticipated. Instead, his daughter 
Vasuladatta became Udena’s wife and the two countries continued to be 
on friendlj' terms.® 

The kingdom of Assaka is invariably mentioned in connection with 
Avanti. Even in the Buddha’s life-time, Avanti became a centre of 
Buddhism. Among eminent monks and nuns who were either born or 
resided there, are to be found Maha Kaccana, Nanda Kumaraputta, Sona 
Kutikanna, Dhammapala, Abhayarajakumara, Isidatta and Isidasi. 

It is said that when Pajjota heard of the Buddha’s advent to the world, 
he sent his chaplain’s son, Kaecana, with seven others, to invite him to 
Avanti. 

Having listened to the Buddha’s teaching, the messengers became 
arahants, and when Kaccana conveyed to the Buddha the king’s invita- 
tion to Avanti, he was asked by the Buddha to return and represent him. 
Kaccana returned to Avanti and converted Pajjota to the faith of the 
Buddha.’ Henceforward Maha Kaccana seems to have spent a good 
deal of his time in Avanti, dwelling in the city of Kuraraghara in the 
Papata Pabbata/ 

The religion thus introduced, however, does not seem to have spread 
to any extent until much later; for we find Maha Kaccana experiencing 
great difficulty in collecting ten monks, in order that Sona Kutikamia 
might receive the higher Ordination; in fact it was not until three years 
had elapsed that he succeeded.® Later, when Sona Kutikamia visited 
the Buddha at Savatthi, he conveyed to the Buddha Maha Kaccana’s 
request that special rules might be laid down for the convenience of the 


1 A. i. 213; iv. 252, 256, 200, 

** D.ii. 235, 

® Bhandarkar : Carmichael Lectures 
(1918), p. 54. 

Mi. 31, 10. '5Vin.i.277. 

® The romantic story of this marriage 


is given in DhA. i. 191 ii. 3*^or a sum- 
mary see s.v. Vasuladatta. 

’ ThagA.i.485. 

* S. iii.9,T2; iv. 115-16; A. v, 46; also 
UdA.307. 

» Vin. i. 195. 
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monks of Avanti Dakkiiinapatlia and of other border countries/” The 
Bnddha agreed, and among the rules so laid down were the following; 
(1) The higher Ordination could be given with only four monks and a 
Vinayadhara. (2) Monks are allowed the use of shoes with thick linings 
(because in Avanti the soil is black on the surface, rough and trampled 
by cattle). (3) Monks are enjoined to bathe frequently (the men of 
Avanti attaching great importance to bathing). (4) Sheepskins, goat- 
skins, etc., could be used as coverlets. (5) Bobes could be accepted on 
behalf of a monk who has left the district, and the ten days’ rule with 
regard to such a gift will not begin until the robes have actually reached 
the monk’s hands^^ (this, evidently, because of difiS.culty of access). 

By the time of the Vesali Council, however, Avanti had become one of 
the important centres of the orthodox school, for we find Yasa Kakanda- 
kaputta sending messengers to Avanti to call representatives to the 
Council, and we are told that eighty-eight arahants obeyed the summons.’’” 

Among other localities in Avanti (besides those mentioned above) were 
Ghanasfilapabbata, Makkarakata and Velugama, and, in Jaina works, we 
find mention also of Sudarsanapura/* 

Even in the Buddha’s day there were rumours of the King of Avanti 
making preparations to attack Magadha, but we are not told that 
he ever did so.’* Subsequently, however, before the time of Canda- 
gupta, Avanti became incorporated with Magadha. Before Asoka 
became King of Magadha he was the Magadha Viceroy of Avanti and 
ruled in Ujjeni, and it was in Ujfeni that Mahinda and Sangharaitta were 
born and grew up.’” But the country seems to have retamed its name 
at least as late as the second century a.'jd., as may be seen from Budra- 
daman’s Inscription at Junagadh.’® 

Avanti is now identified with the country north of the Vindhaya 
Mormtains and north-ea,st of Bombay, roughly corresponding to modern 
Malwa, Mmar and adjoining parts of the Central Provinces.” 

In the Milindafafiha^^ Avanti is mentioned as one of the three mandalas 
or great divisions of Jambudipa, the other two being Pieiha and Dak- 
khipapatlia. 

According to a late Tradition recorded in the Buddhavamsa,’” the 
Buddha ■'s mat (■amrfaji.a) and rug were deposited, after his death, in 
Avanti. 

It has sometimes been suggested that Avanti was the home of modern 


Ibid., 191-8. 

4^ Op. the first msmgtpya rule (Viii, iii. 
195-6). 

Vin. a. 298-9. 

Law : Ksairiya Tribes, p, 148. 
A'.g'.jM.iii.T. 


Mhv. xiii.:8 £E. 

Buddhist India, p. 28. 

Irm-. Geography of liarly Buddhism. 
p. 22. 

Trs. ii, 250, ii. 1 . 

Bu. xxviii. 10. 
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Pali.““ It lias furtlier been suggested that tbe Avanti soliool of monks— 
founded by Maba Kaccaua, wbo was considered tbe greatest analytical 
exponent of tbe Buddba’s time— living in comparative isolation {as seen 
above) on account of difficulty of access,®^ and laying special stress on 
dhutavdda practices^®— developed brancbes of knowledge dealing mainly 
with grammar and doctrinal interpretation by ways of exegetical analysis. 
Tbe Pali grammar ascribed to Kaccayana and tbe Netti-ppalcarana were 
both works of this scbool.^® 

Avanti was one of tbe parts into wMcb tbe eartb was divided by King 
Renu, witb tbe help of bis Great Steward, MaM-GoviMa. Tbe King of 
Avanti at tbe time was VessabM and bis capital Mabissati.^* 


IH.g., ill Bud, India, 

Avanti, however, lay on the road, 
taken by Bavari’s ten disciples on their 
way f rom Patitthana to Savatthi. 


^ yin. ii, 299, 

^ For a discussion of this see FLO. 
181 if. i 
24 D, ii. 235-6. 


2. Avanti.— King of Uj jeni in a past age. During bis reign tbe Bodbi- 
satta was born, under tbe name of Citta, in a Candala village outside 
Ujjeni. His story is related iR the Ottia-^iSmn¥iuia 

iJ.iv.SOOff. 


Avantipntta.— King of Madhura. His mother was tbe sister of Pajjota, 
King of Avanti, hence the name Avantipntta.^ He once went in royal 
state to visit MaM Kaecana who was staying in the Gunda Grove in 
Madhura. Their discussion is recorded in the It is 

said that after tbe interview Avantipntta became a follower of the 
Buddha’s teaching. 

iMA.ii.738. ^ ^ ^ ^ 


Avandiya. — A Damiia chief who fought on the side of Kiilasekhara 

against Parakkamabahu 

, . . ■ i'Ov.lxxvi.I46. ... 

Avaruddhaka. — A yakkba. Having served ¥es8avana for twelve years, 
be received, as bis reward, permission to take the boy, who later became 
known as Ayuvaddbana. On tbe day destined for the boy’s death, 
Avaruddhaka, coming to claim bis possession, found tbe Buddha and 
bis disciples there, reciting texts and taking other measures to avert bis 
death. Avaruddhaka bad to step back twelve leagues to make room 
for bis superiors and bad eventually to, go away without getting tbe boy.^ 

1 DhA. ii. 237-8- 
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Avaroja,— A Householder in the time of Vipassi Buddha; he had a 
nephew who was also called Avaroja after his uncle. When the uncle 
undertook to s, gandhaltuti for the Buddha, the nephew wished to 
have a share in the Work, but this the uncle would not allow. The 
former thereupon proceeded to erect a Kunjarasala (Elephant Hall), on 
the site opposite the gandhakuti, adorned with the seven kinds of precious 
minerals. In the centre of the Hunjarasala was a jewelled pavilion 
beneath which was a Preacher’s Seat. At the foot of the seat were set 
four golden ranis, of which there were two more under the foot-rest and 
six round the pavilion. At the festival of dedication, Avaroja invited the 
Buddha with sixty-eight thousand monks, giving alms to suffice for four 
months and various gifts to monks and novices. 

This Avaroja, the nephew, became Mendaka, the famous setthi of 
Benares, in the present age.’- 

A story similar to that of the two Avarojas is told of Aparajita, uncle 
and nephew of the same name, who also were householders in the time of 
Vipassi Buddha. We are told that this nephew also became Mendaka 
Setthi in his last birth.® We have here, evidently, a confusion of legends. 

1 DhA. iii. 364 ff. s ir. 202-3. 

Avavadaka. — A Licohavi girl. Her father was a Nigaptha who had 
come to Vesali to hold discussions and had there met a Nigapthi whom he 
married. Avavadaka had three sitsers, Saeea, Lola and Patacara and 
one brother Saeeaka. The children learnt from their parents one 
thousand theses for discussion, and on the death of the parents the sisters 
became Paribbajakas. In the course of their wanderings^ whenever they 
entered a city, they would setup at the city-gate a jambu-twig, as a 
challenge to anyone who might wish to hold a philosophic discussion 
with them. In Savatthi, Sariputta accepted the challenge, and at the 
end of the discussion he converted them. They later became arahants. 
The story of their past is given in the Culla Kdlmga JdtaJca} 

1 J.iii. Iff. 

Avariya Jataka (No, 376).— Once, when the Bodhisatta was an ascetic, 
at the invitatioh of the King of Benares, he dwelt in the royal garden, ad- 
monishing the king on the virtues of righteousness and Compassion. Being 
pleased with him, the king wished to present him with a village of which 
the revenue was a thousand, but the ascetic declined the gift. For 
twelve years the ascetic lived in the park; then, desiring a change, he 
went away, and in the course of his wanderings, arrived at a ferry on 
the Ganges, where lived a foolish ferryman named Avariyapita. He 
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took the Bodliisatta across, on tlie latter’s promising to tell kim liow to 
increase kis wealtk, kis welfare and kis virtue. On reaoking tke otker 
side, tke Bodkisatta advised tke ferryman on tke desirability of getting 
Ms fare before crossing if ke wisked to increase kis wealtk; ke tlien pro- 
ceeded to recite to kirn tke stanzas on the virtue of compassion, wkick, 
for twelve years, ke had daily recited to tke king. Incensed at feeling 
that ke had been cheated out of kis money, the ferryman started striking 
tke ascetic; Ms wife, coining along with Ms food, tried to stop him. 
Thereupon ke struck her, upsetting the food and causing her woml) to 
miscarry. He was brought before the king and pnnisked. 

Good advice is wasted on fools, like fine gold on beasts. 

The Story was told regarding a foolish ferryman of Aeiravati. When 
a certain monk came to him one evening to be taken across the river, tke 
ferryman was annoyed and steered so badly that he wet the monk’s robes 
and delayed him. Tke two ferrymen were tke same.^ 

^ J. m.228-32. 


Avariya Vagga.— -The first division of the Chakha Nipdta oi ihe Jdia- 
katthakatkd.^ 


1 J.iii, 228-74. 


Avariyapita. — Tlie ferryman of tke Avariya Jdlaka. 


Avariya.— -Daughter of Avariyapita.^ 

1 J. iii. 230. 


Avikakka (u.?. for Adhikakka). 

1. Avijja Vagga. — Tke thirteenth chapter of tke Khandha Sam/uftaA 

i.S. iii, 170-7. 

2. Avijja Vagga. — Tke sixth chapter of tke Saldyatana &m.yu.Ua} 

^ S.iv.-30-5.- 

3. Avijja Vagga.— Tke first chapter of tke Magga SamyuUa} 

J S. V. 1-12. 

1. Avijja Sutta. — Tke ignorance of ‘puthujjanas consists in not knowing 
tke nature, tke arising, tke ceasing and tke path thereto, of tke five 
kkandkas.^ 

1 S. iii. 162. 
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2v Avijja Slitta.— In Hm: who knows and sees the eye, objects, etc., as 
impermanent, ignorance vanishes and knowledge arises. 

1 S.-iv.'30.. 

3. Avijja Sutta.— When ignorance is abandoned, knowledge springs 
np. This state is reached by knowing, by seeing the eye, etc., as im- 
permanent.^ 

1 g. iv.49-60. 

4. Avijja Sutta. — When it is realised that nothing should be adhered to, 
that all phenomena are changeable and become otherwise, ignorance 
disappears and knowledge arises.^ 

1 S.iv.50. 

5. Avijja Sutta. — The ninth sutta of the Sammjdaha Samyiitta^ 

1 S.iv.261-2. 

6. Avijja Sutta. — When ignorance leads the way, wrong views arise, 
wrong aims, etc. ; the reverse haj^pens with knowledge,^ 

^S.v.l. 

7. Avijja Sutta.— -Ignorance is ignorance about 111, its arising, its 
ceasing and the way thereto.^ 

^ S. V. 429. 

Avijjapaccaya Sutta.— Two siittas. Conditioned by ignorance, activi- 
ties {sanJiJidrd) come to pass, and so on for each factor of the Paticca- 
smnwpfada} 

1 S. ii. 60-3. 

1. Avitakka Sutta.— Ananda, seeing Sariputta, remarks on his calm 
demeanour and his translucent colour and asks him how they came about. 
Sariputta explains that he had spent the day in the second j liana, in 
single-pointedness of mind, apart from thought applied and sustained 
{mitahhamicdra)} 

1 S.iii. 236. 

2. Avitakka Sutta.— Moggallana tells the monks how he had obtained 
the second jhana with the assistance of the Buddha.’' 

^ S. iv. 263. 

Avidure Nidana. — The story of Gotama the Buddha, from the time of 
his leaving the Tusita heaven until the attainment of his Enlightenment 
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ai the foot of the Bodhi-tree, is ca-lled Avidure Nidana.^ The whole of 
the story agrees word for word with the account given in the Madhurat- 
thavilasini, Buddhaghosa’s Commentary on the Bnddhavaipsa ; possibly 
they were both drawn from the same source.^ 

1 J. 1.2; 47-77. ^ pjx', 125-6. 


Aviiia,— A class of devaa. Their world ranks among the five foremost 
of the mpa- worlds, the SuddhavasaA Anagamis are born in Aviha and 
there attain arahantship.^ Mention is made of seven persons who 
became arahants immediately after being born in the Aviha world: 
Upaka, Palaganda, Pukkiisati, Bhaddiya, Kundadeva, Bahndanti and 
Pidglya.''* The name Aviha means “ not falling from prosperity ” {atlano 
samfattiya na Mycmtiti The duration of life in Aviha is one 

thousand kappas.® U (MJumsotas start their career from A vilul and end 
in Akanitfha.® 

The Buddha once visited Aviha.’ 


1 B.i.i.52;iii.237;M.iii.l03. 

2 ItA.40. 8 MA.ii. 999. 

^ VibhA.52l;DA.ii.480. 


5l)A.iii.740. 

8 PsA. 319; DhA.iii. 289-90. 
7 D.ii,50-l. 


Avihimsa Sutta.— See Akodha Sutta. 


Avici. — One of the eight great purgatories [maliaihimya)} It ivS ten 
thousand leagues in extent and forms part of a cakhmlln.'^ 

The Milimlapahha (p. 5), howmver, places it outside the sphere of the 
earth. Spence Hardy® mentions a tradition which says that Avici is 
seven hundred miles directly under the Bodlii Tree at Gaya. In later 
books, e.g. the Dharamapada Commentary, it is represented as being 
under the earth, for we are told that the earth opened wide to allow the 
flames of Avici to oscajie and to drag down sinners into its bowels.'’- It 
seems to have been specially designed for those who had committed very 
grievous crimes, among whom are Devadatta; Cunda, the pork butcher; 
Ananda, wdio raped his cousin the Tiierl Uppalavannajthe ascetic Jambuka, 
who in a previous birth had insulted an araliant; the murderer of the 
Pacceka Buddha Sunetta; Sivali, w^ho in a former birth had blockaded a 
city for seven years; Suppabuddha, who insulted the Buddha; Mallika, 
because of her misbehaviour with a dog (she wms only there seven days); 
Cifiea-Manavika, because she falsely accused the Buddha; and Kapila, 
brother of Sodhana^ for reviling pious monks." 

1 ,1. V. 266. , ^ E.g„mk.i. 127, 147;ui.l81. 

8 SnA. ii. 443. i ^ For details and refercirces see under 

8 Manual of Buddhism, p, 26. ' these names; see also Mil. 367. 




■fco called Maha Niraya.® 

Descriptions of it are to be found in several places in tbe four Nikayas.’ 
It is a quadrangular space, one hundred leagues eacli way, four-doored, 
walled all round and above with steel and with floor of incandescent 
molten steel. 

The DJiaMm,apadaUhahatha gives a description of the tortures that 
await the entrant to Avici. When, for instance, Devadatta entered 
there, his body became one hundred leagues in height, his head, as far 
as the outer ear, entered into an iron skull; his feet sank up to the ankles 
in iron, an iron stake as thick as the trunk of a palmyra tree came from 
the west wall, pierced the small of his back and, penetrating his breast, 
entered the east wall. Other similar stakes came from the south and from 
the north and transfixed him.® 

The fire of Avici is so powerful that it destroys the eyes of anyone 
looking at it from a distance of one hundred leagues.® It would destroy 
in a moment a rock as large as a gabled house, yet beings born there 
remain undestroyed, as though reposing in their mother’s womb,^® 

Beings born in Avici suffer for periods of varying lengths; thus, 
Mallika, Pasenadi’s queen, remained only for seven days,^^ while Deva- 
datta is destined to pass there 100,000 kappas.^® The Sutta Nipata^® 
gives the names of various specified periods of suffering, which, according 
to Buddhaghosa,^^ are to be spent in Avici; they are Abbuda, Nirabbuda, 
Ababa, Ahaha, Atata, Kumuda, Sogandhika, Uppalaka, Pundarika, and 
Paduma, taken in a geometrical progression of twenty {i.e. twenty 
Abbudas = one Nirabbuda, etc.). 

Another mode of suffering in Avici is described as Sarajita.^® 

It is noteworthy that the word Avici occurs only once in the four 
Nikayas — namely, in a passage in the CakkavattiSlhandda Sutta ot the 
Digha Nikdya}^ —hut in this context there is no indication that the name 
refers to a purgatory. The word is not found in a list of purgatories 
given in the Sutta Nipdta^'’ and in the Samyutta}^ It is, however, found 
in a poem in the Itivuttaka (^o. 89) which recurs both in the YinayaS'^ 
and in the Bkammasanganiy^ axidi there it is specifically called a nimya. 

In the DTgrAa passage mentioned above, the reference to Avici is in 
connection with a tremendous growth of population which will occur 
in Jambudipa in a future age. Houses will be so close that a cock could 
fly from any one to the next, and one would think it Avici [amci manne). 
«AA.i.376. I wgnA.i.476, 

’ 183; A.i. 141-2, SA. iii, 100, 

® PhA.i.l48, ® A.i.l42. D. iii. 75; repeated in A. i. 159. 

DhA.i. 127; Mil. 07. w pp^ 126-31. 

^®i. 152. i9ii.203. 

Section 1280., , 


DhA.iii. 121. 
Ibid. A. 148. 


p, 126. 
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Rliys Davids suggests®^ that the word (which he translates as Waveless 
Deep) might have been originally used to denote density of population. 
Biiddhaghosa®® explains it as perhaps in the sense 

that it is filled with fire. In the Visuddhimagga^® the word appears to be 
a synonym for jam (disintegration) and is used in connection with the 
disintegration of earth, water, mountains, sun, moon, etc. 

Avici is often referred to as the lowest point of the universe.®^ The 
chief suffering endured there is that of heat.®® 

Dial. iii. 73, n. 1. 1 24 xhus,e.^., Vsm.ii. 390, 486; Mbv. 67. 

22 da. iii. 855. 23^1,449, j 26 ^iNidA., p. 8, 


Avela.— One of the palaces used by the Buddha Revata in his last 
lay-life.^ 


1 Bu. vi. 17. 


Avyakata Vagga. — The fourth chapter of the Sattahi Nifdta of the 
Anguttara Nikdya} It contains ten suttas on various subjects such as 
the seven states of man (purisagaii), anupddd parinibbdna, the knowledge 
Brahmas possess regarding sa-upddisesa- and anupddisesa-nibbdna, im- 
parted to them by Moggallana, the reason why the Dhamma will not last 
long, the seven kinds of wives who are like murderers, etc. 

1 A.iy.67-98. 


Avyakata Sarayutta. — The forty-fourth section of the Samyutta 
Nikaya.^ 


1 S.iy.37‘.-4V.S. 


Avyadhika Thera. — An arahant. In a previous birth he built an 
aggisdld for Vipassi Buddha and a hospital and hot batlis for the sick. 
Later, seven kappas ago, he was a king named Aparajita.^ 

1 Ap. 1.215. 

Avyapaj jha Sutta.— The Buddha teaches the harmless and the path 
thereto.^'^'' 

iS.iv.371. 


Asafikiya Jataka (No. 76). — The Bodhisatta was born as a brahmin in 
Benares and became an ascetic. In the course of his wanderings he once 
travelled with a merchant caravan. The caravan halted night, 

but while the merchants slept, the ascetic spent his time pacing up 

and down. Robbers, coming to plunder the carayan, were prevented 
from so doing by the watchfulness of the aiScetic. Tlie next day the 
merchants, discovering what had happened, asked him if he had felt no 
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feax at the sight of the robbers. “ The sight of robbers causes what is 
known as fear only to the rich. l am penniless, why should I be afraid ? 
he answered. 

After death he was born in the Brahma world. 

The story was told to an wpdsaM of Savatthi who had likewise pre- 
vented a caravan from being robbed. “ In guarding himself a man 
guards others; in guarding others he guards himself.”^ 

ij.i. 332-4. 

Asankhata Saniyutta.----Also called Nibbana Samyutta. The forty- 
third section of the Samifutta NiMya.^ 

1 S.iv.359-73. 

Asahkhata Suttas.-— A group of suttas describing the way to the uncom- 
])onnded {asm^Miaia)} 

. . ' ^ S.iv.362ff. 

Asannataparikkhara-bhikkhu VattM.— The story of a monk who 
failed to keep his requisites in order. Exposed to rain, sun and white 
ants, they soon went to pieces. His condxict was reported to the Buddha, 
but when questioned about it, he did not show much concern, saying it 
was a mere trifle. The Buddha showed him the folly of his conduct 
and laid down a rule that no monk should fail to remove a bed which he 
had spread in the open air.^ 

1 DhA. iii. lo-lf). 

Asafinasatta. — Inhabitants of ;the fifth of the nine abodes of beings 
(,w,«a?’a.9a). These beings are unconscious and experience nothing.^ As 
soon as an idea occurs to them they fall from their state.^ Brahmin 
ascetics, having practised ; continual meditation and attained to the 
fourth jhana, seeing the disadvantages attached to thinking, try to do 
away with it altogether. Dying in this condition, they are reborn among 
the Asafinasatta, having form only, but neither sensations, ideas, pre- 
dispositions;„nor consciousness. They last only as long as their power 
of j hana ; then an idea occurs to them and they die straightaway.^ 

The Andhakas held that these devas were really only sometimes 
conscious, which belief the Theravadins rejected as being absurd.^ 

The Elder Sobhita was once born among the Asafinasatta and could 
remember that existence. These devas arc long-lived.® 

^ A. iv. 401. 45D,i.28. 4Xvu.262. 

DA. 1.118. ® ThagA. i. 291. 

Asattharama.— The place where the Buddha Piyadassi died.^ 

^ Eu. xiv. 27. 
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1 . Asadisa.— Tlie Bodliisatta 130111 as the son of Brahmadatta, King of 
Benares. Brahmadatta was also the name of Asadisa’s brother. When 
the father died, the kingdom was of ered to Asadisa, but he refused it 
and handed it over to his brother. Binding that his presence in the city 
was causing anxiety to the latter, he left Benares and entered into the 
service of another king, as archer. He attained great fame by his 
wonderful feats of archery. Once he brought down a mango with the 
downward shot of an arrow, which, in its upward flight, reached the 
realm of the Catummaharajika, whence it was turned hack l)y another 
arrow, which, having accoinplished its purpose, rose to Tavatirnsa. 

Later, 'on hearing that seven kings had beleaguered his brother’s 
kingdom, Asadisa shot an arroWj bearing a message, into the dish from 
which the kings were eating, and they all fled. 

He soon afterwards became an ascetic and at his death was born in the 
Brahma world. ^ 


'J.u.86-92. 

2 . Asadisa. — A brahmin village, the residence of Siinetta who gave 
milk rice to the Buddha Siddhattha.^ :; ^^ 

' .'1 BuA.180.'- 

Asadisa Jataka (No. 181 ).— The story of the prince Asadisa. It was 
told in reference to the Great Renunciation to show that in former lives 
also the Bodhisatta had renounced a royal state.^ The latter part of the 
story is given in the and is called the Samlesepana Jataka. 

The story is figured in the Bharhnt Stupa® and in the Sanohi Tope.^ King 
Kittisiri of Ceylon wrote a beautiful poem in Sinhalese based on this 
Jataka.® 

^ J. ii. 86-92. ^ Mtu. ii. 82r3. j *^ Fev^Beon, Tree aM SerpeiU Worship, 

Cunningham, p. 70, and Plate xxvii. j p. 181, Plate xxxvi. 

13. I ® Gv, Supplement 101, vs. 13. 


Asadisa Vagga. — ^The fourth section of the Duka 
kaUhakatha.^ 

1 J.ih 86.113. 


of the Jiila- 


Asadisadana. — The celebrated almsgiving which Pasenadi, under the 
guidance and inspiration of Mallika, held, in order to outdo his citizens 
in their generosity to the Buddha and the Order. The almsgiving was 
attended with unparalleled splendour, khattiya maidens fanning monks 
while elephants held white parasols over them and golden boats filled 
with perfumes and flowers were placed in the gay pavilion where the 
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mouks 'WQie ied. Four gifts of priceless value were given to the Bnddhaj 
a white parasol, a conch whereon to rest, a stand and a footstool. These 
gifts were never after eq^nalled by those of anyone else, each Buddha 
receiving these gifts only once in his lifetime.^ 

The Aditta, the Dasahrdhniw^a and the Sivi Jdtakas were all preached 
in reference to the Asadisadana. 

1 DA.ii. 653-4; DhA.iii. 183-6. 

Asadisadana Vatthu, — The story of the Asadisadana and its sequel, 
the story of Pasenadi’s two ministers Kala and Junha.^ 

^ See s.i7. Kaja. 

Asaddha Sutta. — Like joins with (literally “ flows together with 
like, unbelievers with unbelievers, the lazy with the lazy, etc,^ 

1 S.ii.l69. 

Asaddhamulakapanca Sutta. — The same in its main features as the 
Asaddha Sutta/ 

iS.ii. 160-1. 

Asanabodhiya Thera. — An arahant. In Tissa Buddha’s time he 
planted the Amna-tree, which was the Buddha’s Bodhi-tree, and tended it 
for five years. The Buddha was very pleased with him and foretold for 
him a glorious future. For thirty kappas he dwelt among the devas; 
seventy-seven kappas ago he was a cakkavatti named Bandasena, and 
one kappa later he was seven times king under the name of Samantanemi. 
T-wenty-five kappas ago he was a khattiya, Punnaka by name.^ 

1 Ap.i. 110-11. 

Asani Sutta. — What is the falling of a thunderbolt compared with the 
danger for a learner (seitAa) arising from gains, favours and flattery 

The Commentary explains that a thunderbolt destroys one life-span 
only, while gains, etc., bring a man to infinitely prolonged misery.^ 

^ S.ii.229. 8 gA. ii. 154. 

Asandhlmitta. — Chief queen of Dhammasoka. He gave for her use 
one of the eight loads of water brought for him from Anotatta.^ She 
was a faithful follower of the Buddha’s teaching and died in the thirtietli 
year of Asoka’s reign/ When preparations were being made to take 
the branch of the Bodhi-tree to Ceylon, she ofiered to the tree all kinds 
of ornaments and various sweet-scented flowers.® 

^ Mhv. V. 86; two says Sp. (i. 42). 


8 Mhv. XX, 2. 


8 Mbv. 162, 
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Having learnt from the monks that the voice of the karavlka bird 
was like that of the Buddha, she had a karavika given her by the king, 
and listened to his song. Thrilled with joy at the thought of the 
sweetness of the Buddha's voice, she attained to the First Bruit of the 
Path.'* 

She was called Asandhimitta because the joints in her limbs were 
visible only when she bent or stretched them.® 

In a previous birth, when Asoka was born as a honey merchant and 
gave honey to the Pacceka Buddha, she was the maid who pointed out 
the honey-store to the Pacceka Buddha. She had then wished that she 
might become the queen consort of the King of Jainbiidipa and be 
possessed of a lovely form with invisible joints.® 

^ DA.ii.463; MA.ii.771. s 136. « Mhv.v, 59-60. 

1. Asappurisa Sutta. — The man who has wrong view, wrong aim, etc., 
is called “ unworthy ” {asa'ppurisa)', he who has the opposite qualities is 
“ worthy."* 

^ S.v. 19. 

2. Asappurisa Sutta. — The same as the first, with the addition of “ the 
still more unworthy,” possessed also of wrong knowledge and wrong 
liberation, and “ the still more worthy ” having the opposite qualities.* 

1 S.v. 20. 

1. Asama. — The chief disciple of Sobhita Buddha.* He was the 
Buddha's step-brother, and it was to him and to his brother Sunetta 
that the Buddha preached his first sermon.^ 

^ «BuA.137. 

2. Asama. — ^Father of Paduma Buddha and King of Campa.* 

^ Bu.ix.9;BuA. 146, 

3. Asama.— -Chief lay-supporter of Paduma Buddha*, probably the 
same as his father. See Asama (2). 

^ Bu. ix,23. 

4. Asama.— A devaputta who once visited the Buddha at Veluvana, 
in the company of Sahali, Nivika, Akotaka, Ve^mbari and Mapava- 
Gamiya. They were disciples of different teachers and, standing before 
the Buddha, each uttered the praises of his own teacher. Asama 
eulogised Purana-Kassapa.* Perhaps Asama is the name of a class; 
See Asama (1). 


1 S.i.66. 
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Asamatta Sutta.— Assoeiation with the worthy, listening to the 
Dhamma, systematic reflection and living according to the precepts of 
the Dhamma— these things, if; cnltivated, lead to infinite inflight/ 

This sutta should probably be called Appamatta; the text gives both 
names. 

1 S.v.4r2. 

Asamapekkhana Sutta.— By not seeing the nature of body, etc,, diverse 
opinions arise in the world. Preached at Savatthi to the Paribbajaka 

Vacchagotta.^ 

1. Asama.— A class of devas, present at the preaching of the Maha 
Samaya Sutta. They are mentioned together with the Yama twins.^ 

^ D. ii.269. 

2. Asama.— Mother of Paduma Buddha and wife of King Asama.^ 

^ Bu.is. 16; J.i. 36. 

3. Asama, — Chief woman-discipie of Padumuttara Buddha.^ 

^ .Bii.xi.20; DA.ii.489; J. 1. 37. 

Asamahita Sutta. — Like joins with like, the unconccntrated with 
the unconcentrated, because of some fundamental quality {dhciiu) 
common to both. ^ ^ 

^S.ii.l66. 

Asampadana Jataka (No. 131). — The Bodhisatta was born in Eajagaha 
and became known as Saflkhasettlli, worth eighty crores. He had a friend, 
Piliyasetthi, in Benares, equally wealthy. Piliya having lost all his 
wealth, sought the assistance of Sankha, who gave him one-half of all 
his possessions. Later, Sankha, himself becoming bankrupt, went with 
his wife to Benares to seek help from Piliya; the latter, however, dis- 
missed him with half a quartern of pollard. On the way back Sankha 
was recognised by an erstwhile servant of his whom he had given to 
Piliya. This servant befriended Sankha and his wife, and wdth the help 
of his companions, brought to the king’s notice Piliya’s ingratitude. 
The king, having tried the case, wished to give all Piliya’s wealth to 
Saiikha, but at the latter’s request restored to him only what he had, in 
days of prosperity, given to Piliya. 

The story is related in reference to Devadatta’s ingratitude.’- 

^ J.i. 465-9. 
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Asampadana Vagga.— The fourteentli section of the tS/m Niprua of 
Jdtaikatthakathd} 

^ J. i. 405-86, 

Asayha.— A rich setthi of Bheruva. He gave generously to holy men 
and to the needy. After death he was born in Tavatimsa. A former 
servant of Ahkura, who had settled down as a tailor in Bheruva, used to 
show the way to those who sought the house of Asayha, and was, there- 
fore, reborn as a powerful yakkha.^ In the Peta- Vatthu stanzas Asayha 
is once spoken of as Angirasa.^ 

^ PvA. 112. 2 p.25, V. 23. 

Asallakkhana Sutta. — Preached to the Paribbajaka Vaeehagotta, 
Through want of discernment of the nature of the body, etc., diverse 
opinions arise in the world. ^ 

^ S.iii.261. 

Asatamanta Jataka (No. 61). — The Bodhisatta was once a famous 
teacher in Takkasila. A young brahmin of Benares came to study under 
him and, after completing his course, went back home. His mother, 
however, was anxious that he should renounce the world and tend Aggi- 
bhagava in the forest. She accordingly sent him back to the Teacher 
that he might learn the “ Asatamanta ” (Dolour Text). The Teacher 
had a mother aged 120 years, on whom he himself waited. When the 
youth came back to learn the Asatamanta, he was asked to look after the 
old woman. She, falling in love with him, hatched a plot to kill her son. 

The Bodhisatta, having been told of this plot, made a wooden figure 
and placed it in his bed. The mother, thinking to kill her son, struck 
it with an axe, and discovering that she had been betrayed, fell down 
dead. The youth, having thus learnt the Asatamanta, returned to his 
parents and became a hermit. Kapilani was the mother in the story, 
Maha Kassapa the father and Ananda the pupil. 

This story, together v?ith the Ummadanti Jataka, was related to a 
passion-tossed monk to warn him of the evil nature of wornen.^ 

1 J.i.285-9. 

Asatarupa Jataka (No. 100). — Once the Bodhisatta was King of 
Benares, The Kosala king waged war on him, slew him and bore off his 
queen to make her his own wife. The king's son escaped through a sewer 
and later came back with a large army to give battle. His mother, hear- 
ing of his doings, suggested that he should blockade the city instead. 
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This ite did, and the blockade was so close that on the seventh day 
the people cnt off the head of the king and brought it to the prince. 

It was this prince who became Sivali in the present age ; the blockade 
was the reason for his remaining seven years in his mother’s womb, and 
for her being seven days in bringing him forth. His mother was Suppa- 
vasa, daughter of the Koliya king. 

The story was related by the Buddha to explain to the monks the 
reason for Suppavasa’s long pregnancy.^ 

^ J. i. 407-10. This Jataka appears, with variations in detail, in DhA. ii. 198 ff. 

Asiggaha Silakala— See Sllakala. 

1. Asita. — Often called the Buddhist Simeon, though the comparison 
is not quite correct. He was a sage and the chaplain of SiJiahailU, father 
of Suddhodana. He was the teacher of the Suddhodana, and later his 
chaplain. He came morning and evening to see the king, Suddhodana, 
who showed him as great respect as he had while yet his pupil; this, we 
are told, is a characteristic of Sakya kings. With the king’s leave, Asita 
renounced the world and lived in the king’s pleasaunce. In due course 
he developed various iddM powers. Thenceforward he would often spend 
the day in the dew worlds.; Once, while in Tavatimsa, he saw the whole 
city decked with splendour and the gods engaged in great rejoicing. On 
inquiry he learnt that Siddhattlia Gotama, destined to become the Buddha, 
had been born. Immediately he went to Suddhodana’s home and asked 
to see the babe; Brom the auspioioun marks on its body he knew that 
it would become the Erdightened One and was greatly overjoyed, but 
realising tbat he himself would, by then, be born in an Arupa world and 
would not therefore be able to hear the Buddha preach, he wept and was 
sad. Having reassured the king regarding the babe’s future, Asita 
sought his sister’s son, Nalaka, and ordained him that he might he ready 
to benefit hy the Buddha’s teaching when the time came. Later Asita 
was born in the Arupa wbrld.^ 

According to Buddhaghpsa/ Asita was so-cailed because of his dark 
complexion. He also; had a second name, Kanha Devala.® Other names 
for him were Kapha Sirii* Siri Kanha® and Kala Devala,® 

He is evidently to be distinguished from Asita Devala (q.v.), also called 

Kala Devala. 

The Lalita Vistara has two versions of Asita’s prophecy, one in prose 
and one in verse, which, in their chief details, differ but slightly from 
1 Sn., pp. 131-36; SnA. ii. 483 \ Ibid., i87. « Sn. v. 689. 
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the Pali version. In the former his nephew is called Naradatta, and 
Asita himself is represented as being a great sage dwelling in the Himalaya 
bnt unknown to Suddhodana, 

Here is evidently a confusion of his story with that of Asita Devala. 

In the Mahavastu version’ he is spoken of as the son of a brahmin 
of UJjeni, and he lives in a hermitage in the Vindhya mountains. It is 
noteworthy that in the Jataka version he is called, not an isi, but a 
tdfasa, an ascetic practising austerities. And there we are told that 
when the king brought the boy, the future Buddha, and prepared to 
make him do reverence to the ascetic, the babe’s feet turned up and 
placed themselves on the ascetic’s head. For there h no one fit to 
be reverenced by a Bbdhisatta, and had they put the babe’s head at 
the feet of the ascetic, the ascetic’s head would have split into seven 
pieces. 

The td'pasa could see forty kappas into the past and forty kappas into 
the future.® 

ii.SOf. I pp. 38 if., oil the growth of the Asita 

® J. i. 64-5. See TJmmas, op. cii,, j legend. 

2. Asita.— A Pacceka Buddha, mentioned in a list of Paooeka Buddhas.^ 

1 M.iii.70;ApA.i.l07. 

3. Asita. — A garland-maker in the time of Sikhi Buddha. While taking 
a garland to the palace, he saw^ the Buddha and offered it to him. As 
a result, twenty-five kappas ago he became a king named Dvetohara. 
In the present age he was known as Sukataveliya Thera. ^ 

1 Ap.1.217..;.;. 

1. Asita Devala.— -A sage (isi). Plis story is given in the 
Sutta} Once there were seven brahmin sages, living in thatched cabins 
in the wdlds. They conceived the view that the brahmins arc the 
highest class of men and that they alone arc the legitimate sons of 
Brahma. Hearing of this, Asita Devala appeared before their hermitage 
in orange attire, with stout sandals and staff', and shouted for them. 
The brahmins cursed him with the intention of shrivelling him into 
a cinder, bnt the more they cursed the more comely and handsome 
grew Asita. Feeling that their austerities were evidently fruitless, they 
questioned Asita who urged them to discard their delusion. Having 
learnt his identity, they saluted him and wished to bo instructed; Asita 
examined and cross- questioned them about their pretensions regarding 
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tlieir lineage and they coiild jind no answer/ thereupon followed 

his advice and renonnced tlieir claims to superiority. 

Bnddhaghosa says that Asita Devala was the Bodhisatta." 

2. Asita Devala.— More commonly called Ka|a Devala, probably 
identical with (1) above, and mentioned in the Indfiyoi Jdtaha} He 
was one of the seven chief disciples of the Bodhisatta Sarabhafiga and 
lived with many thousand sages in Avanti DakkhiBiapatlia. He had a 
younger brother Narada, also an ascetic, who lived in Aranjara. When 
Narada became enamoured of a courtesan on the river-bank near 
Aranjara, Kala Devala flew to him, and in due course brought SMissara, 
Mendissara and Pabbatissara to admonish him. When they, too, failed 
in their efforts to convert Narada, Kala Devala brought the master of all 
sages, SaralJianga, who with their help persuaded Narada to give rip 
his love. 

Ill this present age Kala Devala became MaM Kaceana.® 
bj. iii.463fE. 2 J6icZ.,469. 

Asitanjana.— A city in the Kaipsa district in Uttarapatha and capital 
of King Mahakaipsa and the Andhakavenhu^asapnttad It was also the 
birthplace of the two merchants Tapassu and Bhalluka.^ 

1 J.iv.79; PvA.lH. « AA.i.207. 

Asitanjala.-- -See Amitanjala. 

Asitabhu.— Wife of Prince Brahmadatta. Her story is given in the 
Asitahlm JataM. 

Asitabhu Jataka (No. 234).— The Bodhisatta was once a holy ascetic 
living in the Himalaya. . At that time the king of Benares, growing 
jealous of his sou Prince Brahmadatta, banished both him and his 
wife, Asitabhu. They went to the Himalaya and lived in a hut of 
leaves. One day the prince, becoming enamoured of a Candakinnari, 
followed her, forsaking his wife. Asitabhu went to the Bodhisatta and, 
having developed various superhuman powers, returned to her hut, 
Brahmadatta, liaving failed in his quest, returned to the hut where he 
found his wife poised in mid-air uttering songs of joy over her new- 
found freedom. When she left, he lived in solitude till, at his father’s 
death, he succeeded to the throne. 

The story was told in reference to a young girl, the daughter of a 
servitor of the two chief disciples. She was married, but finding her 
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h-usband neglectful of her, visited the two Chief Disciples. Under their 
instruction she attained the First Fruit of the Path and embraced the 
religious life, ultimately becoming an arahant. 

She was Asitabhu in the previous birthA 

The story is referred to in the Vibhahga Commentary® in connection 
with a King of Benares who, having gone into the forest with his queen 
to eat roast flesh, fell in love with a kinnar! and deserted his wife. 
When he returned to his queen he found her flying through the air away 
from him, having developed iMhi powers. A tree-sprite then uttered 
a stanza, citing the example of Asitabhu. 

A J.ii.2291!. 2 p. 470f. 

Aslpattavana. — One of the tortures of purgatory. In the distance the 
grove appears as a mango grove, and when the inhabitants of purgatory 
enter, wishing to eat the mangoes, leaves which are sharp like swords 
fall on them, cutting off their limbs.^ 

: y \ 1 Sn. v.673;SnA.,ii..481. - : : 

Asibandhakapiitta.-— A (headman). He came to the Buddha 

in the Parileyyaka Mango Grove in Nalanda and asked him various 
questions, recorded in the Sdmyutta NiJcaya^ One; of these related to 
the custom among the Pacehabhumaka (Westlander) brahmins (where, 
perhaps, he himself belonged) of lifting a man up when dead and carrying 
him out, calling him by name to speed him heavenward. Burely the 
Buddha who is an arahant, etc., could make the whole world go to heaven 
thus if he chose. To this the Buddha answers no, and explains, by 
various similes, that only a man’s kamma can determine where he will 
be reborn. On another occasion, the Buddha tells him, in answer to a 
question, that the Buddha teaches the Dhamma in full only to certain 
disciples and not to others; just as a farmer sowing seed selects, first the 
best field, then the moderate, and lastly, the field with the worst soil. 

Asibandhakaputta tells the Buddha that, according to Niganfcha 
Nataputta,® as a man habitually lives so goes he forth to his destiny. 
The Buddha points out the absurdity of this view and tells him that all 
Tathagatas lay down definite rules for the guidance of their followers, 
so that they may attain development. 

It is recorded® that once, when Nalanda was stricken with famine, 
Asibandhaka visited Nigantha Nataputta, who asks him to go and defeat 
the Buddha in debate. Asibandhaka is at first reluctant, but his teacher 
propounds to him a dilemma to put to the Buddha, and he agrees to go. 
Is it true that the Buddha extols compassion to clansmen Why, then, 
^ iv. 312 Iff. 2 jjg ig (described as a Nigan}ha‘Sctvaka (S. iv. 317). 

3 76K7.,322ff. 
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does tile Buddha ask fo]? alms in a place stricken with famine ? The 
Buddha's answer is that there are eight ways of injuring clansmen, and 
that begging for alms is not one of them. And Asibaudhakaputta, 
pleased with the answer, declares himself to be a follower of the Buddha. 

Asibandhakaputta's conversation with the Buddha, in which the 
Buddha tells him that only a man's kamma can determine the state of 
his rebirth, is quoted in the N ettippaJcamna^ 

^pp. 45-47. 

Asilakkhana Jataka (No. 126). — In Benares was a brahmin w^ho could 
tell, by smelling them, whether swords were lucky or not. One day, 
while testing a sword, he sneezed and cut oS the tip of his nose. The 
king had a false tip made and fastened to his nose so that no one could 
tell the difference. 

The king had a daughter and an adopted nephew, who, when they 
grew up, fell deeply in love with each other. They wished to marry, 
but the king, having other plans, kept them apart. The prince bribed 
an old woman to get his beloved for him. The old woman reported to 
the king that his daughter was under the influence of witchcraft and 
that the only way of curing her was to take her to the cemetery under 
armed escort, where she must be laid on a bed under which was a corpse, 
and there she must be bathed for the purpose of exorcism. 

The prince was to impersonate the corpse, being provided with pepper 
in order that he might sneeze at the right moment; the guard were 
warned that if the exorcism succeeded, the dead body would sneeze, rise 
up and kill the first thing it could lay hold of. The plot succeeded, the 
guard taking to their heels when the prince sneezed. The two lovers 
were married and were forgiven by the king. Later, they became king 
and queen. 

One day the sword-testing brahmin was standing in the sun when the 
false tip of his nose melted and fell off. He stood hanging his head for 
very shame. “Never mind,” laughed the king, “sneezing is bad for 
some, but good for others. A sneeze lost you your nose, but a sneeze 
won for me both my throne and my queen.” 

The story was related in reference to a brahmin of the kingdom of 
Kosala who tested swords by smelling them. He accepted bribes and 
passed the swords only of those who had won his favour. One day 
an exasperated dealer put pepper on his sword so that when the brahmin 
smelt it he sneezed, slitting his nose. The monks were once talking 
about him when the Buddha entered and told them the story of the past. 

The two brahmins were one and the same man in different births.^ 

1 J.i. 456-8. 
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AsMkarika Sutta.— Records the incident of Moggallana seeing a Reta 
while on the way, with Lakkhana, from Gijjhakiita to Rajagaha. The 
Peta travelled through the air which was- bristling with sword blades. 
The swords kept rising and falling directly on his body, while he uttered 
cries of pain.^ 

1 S.ii.257. 

Asiti Nipata.— The twenty-first section of the J dtalmtthaliatM,} 

1 J.V. 333-511. 

1. Asuhha Sutta.— -There are four modes of progress with reference to 
a monk who lives contemplating the unloveliness of the body, the re- 
pulsiveness of food, etc. His attainment, however, may be sluggish 
if his five indriyas (of faith, energy, etc.) are dull.^ 

1 A.ii.lSOf. 


2. Asubha Sutta. — The idea of the foul, if cultivated, leads to great 
profit.^ 

1 S.V.132. 

Asubhakammika Tissa Thera. — Referred to in the MajjUma Com- 
mentary^ as an example of a monk in whom lustful desires ceased because 
he dwelt on the Impurities and associated only with worthy friends. He 
was an arahant. 

^ MA.i.228; J.iii. 634; see also MT, 401. 


Asura.^ — In Pali Literature the Asuras are classed among the inferior 
deities together with the su'pannas, gandhabbas, yahJchas,^ garulas and 
Rebirth as an Asura is considered as one of the four unhappy 
rebirths or evil states (apaya), the others being mmya,y tifacolidnayoni 
petiivisaya? The fight between the Devas and the Asuras is men- 
tioned even in the oldest books of the Tipitaka and is described in identical 
words in several passages.^ A chief or king of the Asuras is often referred 
to as Asurinda,® severar Asuras being credited with the role of leader, most 
commonly, however, Vepacitti® and Rahu,r Besides these we find 

^ DA. i. 51, ^ Mil. 117. . Asuradhipa; see, e.g-., J. i; 66 (Aswrinrfemte 

® 93; J. vi. 595; J. v.l86; Pv. j pavitthadevanagaram viyajmd J. v. 246, 

iv. 11. 1 where we are told that from the time he 

^ D. ii. 285; S. i. 222; iv. 201 ff.; i conquered the Asuras he was called 
V. 447; M. i. 253; A. iv. 432; also ; Asuradhipa. 

S. i.216ff. 1 « A.?.,S.i.222;iv.201ff.; J.i.205 

® Sakka was also called Asuiinda and ' ^ A.ii. 17, 63; iii.243. 
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PaMrada® ('u.l Mahabliadda), Sambara®, Veroeana/® Bali/^ Sueitti^® and 
Namuei.;^® ■ ■ 

The Asuras are spoken of as dwelling in tlie ocean after having been 
cohq^uered by Vajira-hattha (Indra^^) and are called ¥asava’s brethren, 
of wondrous powers arid of great glory. They were present at the 
preaching of the MaM Samaya Suita Buddhaghosa^® says that they 
were all descendants of an Asura maiden named SuJIta. 

There were evidently several classes of Asuras, and two are mentioned 
in the P i takas, the Kalakafijakas and the Danaveghasas. The Danave- 
ghasas carried bows in their hands/’’ The Ealakanjakas were of fear- 
some shape, and were considered the lowest among the Asuras. 

Once the Asuras dwelt in Tavatimsa together with the devas. When 
Magha Manavaka was born as Sakka, he did not relish the idea of sharing 
a kingdom with others, and having made the Asuras drunken, he had 
them hurled by their feet on to the steeps of Sinerii. There they 
tumbled into what came to be known as the Asurabhanava, on the lowest 
level of Sineru, equal in extent to Tavatimsa. Here grew the Citta- 
patal! tree, and when it blossomed the Asuras knew they were no longer 
in the deva -world. Wishing to regain their kingdom, they climbed 
Sineru, “ like ants going up a pillar.” When the alarm was given, Sakka 
went out to give battle to them in the ocean, but being worsted in the 
fight, he fled in his Vejayantaratha. Fearing that his chariot hurt the 
young Garulas, he had it turned back. The Asuras, thinking that Sakka 
had obtained reinforcements, turned and fled right into the Asurabhavana. 
Sakka went back to his city and in that moment of victory, the Vejayanta- 
pasada sprang up from the ground. To prevent the Asuras from coming 
back again, Sakka^set up as guard in five places Eagas, Garulas, Kum- 
bhandas, Eakkhas and the Four Great Kings. Everywhere were images 
of Indra bearing the thunderbolt in his hand.®® 

The Asuras are sometimes called Pubbadeva®’- and their kingdom is 
10,000 leagues in extent.®® 


8 A. iv. 197, 200,: 

9 S.i.227.: 

^9 S. i. 226; protably another name for 
Rahu(seeDA.ii.6S9). 

D.ii.269. 

19 Ibid. 13 Ibid. 

1* ElsewJiere (J. v. 139) called Asurap- 
pamaddana. 

19 See DA. ii. 689. 

19 This cannot be the Sujata, Vepa- 
citti’s daughter, whom Sakka married 
(J.i. 205-6). See also Danava. 

1’ See s.j;. i® D. ii, 269, 


19 D. Hi. 7; see also s.v. Kalankajaka 
and Vepacitti. 

90 j'.i. 202-4; DhA.i. 272-80; the same 
story, differing slightly in details, is found 
in SnA. 484-5. There it is said that when 
Sakka was born among them, the Asuras 
received him with great cordiality; see 
also the various incidents of the Asura war 
rbentioned in the Samyuita Nikaya I. 
216 ff. 

91 SnA. 484. 

99 Ibid., 485; elsewhere, in the same 
page, it is given as 100,000 leagues. 
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In Buddhaghosa’s time, the bygone lustre of the word Asura (as equiva- 
lent to Ahura) seems to have faded. His explanation®'* of the name is 
interesting. When Sakka was born wdth his followers in the Asura- world 
(which later became Tavatimsa) the Asuras prepared a drink called 
(jandapana. Sakka warned hi.s companions not to drink it, but the Asuras 
became drunk and were thrown down Sineru. Halfway down they 
regained consciousness and made a vow never to drink intoxicants {surd) 
again ; hence their name Asura. 

The Ahguttara Commentary®^ defines Asura as UhJiaccha, awful, vile. 
They had a drum called Alambara (q.v.), made of a crab’s claw. They 
left it behind in their flight from Sakka, and since then Sakka has the use : 
of it.®®;:; 

A® SA.i.260. 24ii,526. 

Asura Vagga,— The tenth chapter of the GatuTchi Nipdla of the 
AfiguUara Nihdya. It consists of ten suttas containing the classification 
of four kinds of individuals to be found in the world, with more or leas 

detailed descriptions of them.'^ : A 

'h>"A.ih9W01. 

Asura Sutta.*— The first of the Asura Vagga, Bour individuals exist 
in the world: the asura (a) with a retinue ot asuras, (b) with a retinue of 
devas; the deva (a) with a retinue oi devas, (&) with a retinue of asuras. 
The first is himself immoral, as is his company, and, so on correspondingly 
with; the others.'’' : 

' ■' 1 A.ii.91,;,, 

Asurinda (Asurindaka) Sutta —Recounts an interview between the 
Buddha and Asurinda Bharadvaja in Vcluvana. When Asurinda heard 
that Bharadvaja (probably the chief of the clan) had entered the Order, 
he was greatly vexed, and going up to the Buddha he abused him. The 
Buddha remaining silent, Asurinda thought that he acknowledged defeat. 
But the Buddha enlightened him, saying that the worse of the two is he 
who, Avhen reviled, reviles back; he who does not so revile wans a twofold 
victory; he seeks the good both of himself and of the other.’’^ 

1 S.i.lC)3f.;SA.i.l78. 

Asurindaka Bharadvaja, — One of the Bharadvajas, His interview wi-fch 
the Buddha is described above, in the Asurinda Suita. He was the third 
of the Bharadvaja brothers, all of whom eventually became followers of 
the Buddha.’’ “ The name (demon-chief) is so pagan for a brahmin ” 
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says Mis. Kliys Dayids,® and “ the Buddha’s reply so suggestive of 
Sakka’s (in Samyutta i. 221) that a bifurcated or transferred legend seems 
fairly plausible.” 

2 ks.i. 20S, n.2. 


Asela. — Son of Mutasiva, and youngest brother of Devanampiyatlssa. 
When the two Damilas, Sena and Guttaka, conquered Siiratissa and 
captured the throne, Asela defeated them and reigned in Anura-dhapura 
for ten years (155-145 b.c.}.^ He was ultimately conquered by E|ara.® 
Asela was one of nine brothers, the others being Abhaya, Devanaippi- 
yatissa, Uttiya, Mahasiva, Mahanaga, Mattabhaya, Siiratissa and Kira.® 
He built a cetiya in the Asokamalaka.'* 

^ Miiv. xxi. 11; Cv. Ixssii. 20; Epy. I ^ Mhv. xxi. 13. 

Zeyl. iii., Introd., p. 5, n. 1. ! ® MT. 303. ^ Ibid. ,25‘i. 


1, Asoka. — King of Magadha. He was the son of Bindusara. Bindu- 
sara had sixteen wives who bore him 101 sons. The Pali Chronicles 
{Dipavamsa and MaMvamsaf mention only three of the .sons, viz. Sumana 
(Susima according to the northern legends) the eldest, Asoka, and Tissa 
(uterine brother of Asoka) the youngest. The Mahdvmnsa Ti'ka^ gives 
the name of his mother as Bhamma and calls her Aggamahe.si (Bindu- 
sara’s chief queen) ; she; belonged to; the Moriyavainsa. The preceptor 
of Dhamma’s family was an Ajlvaka called Janasana.® 

In his youth Asoka was appointed Governor of Avanti with his capital 
at Ujleni.^ When Bindusara lay on his death-bed, Asoka left XJjjcni 
and came to Pataliputta where he made himself master of the city and 
possessor of the throne. He is atated inMie MaJidmmsa^ to have killed 
all his brothers except Tissa that he might accomplish his purpo.se, and 
to have been called Canddsoka On account of this outrage.® It is impos- 
sible to say how much truth there is in this account of the acces.sion. 
Asoka’s Rock Edicts seem to indicate that he had numerous brothers, 
sisters and relations alive at the time they were written in Pataliputta 


^ The chief Pali sources of information I 
regarding Asoka are Aipat’aTOSo (chap.s. i 
i., V., vi., vii., xi., etc.), Mahammaa {v., '' 
xi . , XX . , etc . ), Sama7itapamAika{'p^, 36 ff , ) . : 
Other soiTrces are the Diyyavadana pas- l 
aim, and the AvadanaSataka ii. 200 if. i 
For an exhaustive discussion of the i 
sources and their contents see Prszlyski, r 
La Legende de VBmpereiir Asoka, ' 

^ p. 126; Mbv. 98. In the northern 


tradition {e.g., AsokavadCmamdlu) she is 
called Subhadraiigi, daughter of a 
brahmin of Campa. 

® Which probably explains Asoka’s 
earlier patronage of the Sjivakas. 

^ The Bivy. says he was in Takkasila 
with headquarters in Uttarapatha, where 
ho superseded Susima and quelled a re- 
bellion; 

5 V. 20; Mbv. 98. 


« Mhv. V, 189. 
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and other towns.’ His brother Tissa he appointed as his upamja,^ hut 
Tissa (q.v.) became a religious devotee attaining arahantship. The 
Theragdtha Commentary® refers to another younger brother of Asoka, 
Vitasoka, who also became an arahant. 

Asoka had several wives. His first wife was the daughter of a merchant 
of VedisagM, whom he met when stopping at the merchant’s house on his 
way to Ujjeni.^® Her name was Devi, also called Vedisa-Mahadevi, and 
she was a Sakyan, descended from a Sakyan family who migrated, to 
V edisa to escape from Vipdabhad^ Of Devi were born a son Mahinda, 
and a daughter Safighamitta, who became the wife of Aggibrahma and 
mother of Sumana. Devi evidently did not follow Asoka to Pataliputta, 
for )ns aggmnahesl there was AsandbamittaA® Asandhainittii died in the 
thirtieth year of Asoka’s reign, and four years later he raised Tissar 
rakkha to the rank of queen.^® 

According to Mahavamsa,^^ Asoka’s accession was 218 years after the 
Buddha’s death and his coronation was four years later. The chronicles^® 
contain various stories of his miraculous powers. His command spread 
a yojana into the air and a yojana under the earth. The devas supplied 
him daily with water from the Anotatta Lake and with other luxuries 
from elsewhere. Yakkhas, Nagas and even mice and karavika birds 
ministered to his comfort, and thoughtful animals came and died outside 
his kitchen in order to provide him with food. 

At first Asoka maintained the alms instituted by his father, but soon, 
being disappointed in the recipients, he began looking out for holy men. 
It was then that he saw from his window, his nephew, the young novice 
Nigrodha. Owing to their friendship in a past birth, Asoka was at once 
drawn to him and invited him into the palace. Nigrodha preached to 
him the Appamddavagga and the king was greatly pleased. He ceased 
his benefactions to other religious orders and transferred his patronage 
to Nigrodha and members of the Buddhist Order. His wealth, which, 
according to the dSamantapdsddilcd (i. 52), amounted to 500,000; pieces 

’ SeeMookherji, pp. 3-6. i Kunala’s mother. Besides the children 

® Mhv. V. 33. 1 mentioned above, names of others are 

® i. 295 f. The northern works give ; given: Jalauka, Carumatl (Mookherji. 
quite a different account of his brothers. I p. 9). 

See Mookherji, p. 6. ' v. 21, 22. is 22 fi. 

1° Mhv. xiii. 8 fi. ! Asoka, Devanainpiyatissa and Ni- 

11 Mbv.,pp. 98, 110. I grodha had been brothers, traders in 

12 Mhv. V. 85. I honey, and they gave honey to a Pacceka 

Ibid., XX. 1-3. The Allahabad Pillar | Buddha. Asandhamitta had been the 

Inscription mentions another queen, j maiden who showed the honey-shop lo the 
Karuvaki, mother of Tivara. The Divy. | Pacceka Buddha. The story is given in 
(chap, xxvii.) gives another, Padmavati, i Mhv. v. 49fi. 
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daily, ie now spent in doing acts of piety— giving 100,000 to Nigrodha 
to Ibe used in any manner lie wished, a like sum for the ofiering of 
perfumes and, flowers at the Buddha’s shrines, 100,000 for the preaching 
of the Dhamma, 100,000 for the provision of comforts for members of 
the Order, and the remainder for medicines for the sick. To Nigrodha, 
in addition to other gifts, he sent sets of robes three times each day, 
placing them on the back of an elephant, adorned by festoons of flowers. 
Nigrodha gave these robes to other monks.” 

Having learnt from Moggaliputta-Tissa that there were 84,000 sections 
of the Dhamma, he built in various towns an equal number of viharas, 
and in Pataliputta he erected the Asokarama. With the aid of the Naga 
king Mahakala, he created a life-sme figure of the Buddha, to which he 
made great offerings. 

His two children, Mahinda and Sanghamitta, aged respectively twenty 
and eighteen, he ordained under Moggaliputta-Tissa and Dhamniapala, 
in the sixth year of his reignd® This raised him from a ■pacoadayaha to 
a sdsanadayddin. 

In order to purge the Order of undesirable monks and heretical 
doctrines, Moggalipntta-Tissa held the Third Council under the king’s 
patronage. It is said that the pious monks refused to hold the uposatha 
with those they considered unworthy. The king, desirous of bringing 
about unity in the Safigha, sent a minister to restore amity, but the 
minister, misunderstanding his orders, beheaded many holy monks, being 
at last stopped by the king’s brother Tissa, who was then a monk.^® 

At the conclusion of the Council, held in the seventeenth year of his 
reign/® Asoka sent forth theras to propagate the Buddha’s religion; 
MaJIhantika to Kasmira and Gandhara, Mahadeva to Mahisaman^ala, 
Rakkhita to Vanavasa, Yona Dhammarakkliita to Aparantaka, Maharak- 
khita to Yona, Majjhima to the Himalaya country and Sona and Httara 
to Suvannabhumi ; Mahinda with Itthiya, Uttiya, Sambala and Bhad- 
dasala he sent to Lanka..®’- In the eighteenth year of his reign he sent 
to Lanka, at Devanampiyatissa’s request, Sanghamitta, with a branch 
of the great Bodhi Tree at Buddhagaya.®® A little earlier he had sent 
by his grandson Surnana, some relics of the Buddha and the Buddha’s 
alms-bowl to be deposited in the th-Qpas of Lanka.®® 

MA. iL931. j these missions and identification of the 

Ibid., Y. 197, 209, j places mentioned, sec under the different 

ys. 240 ff. I names; this list appears also in the 

Ibid,, 280 i in the northern texts j ^S'amantopdaadi/ca, where further i nterest- 
Moggaliputta-Tissa’s name is given as | ing details are given. For a discussion 
Upagupta. It was for this Council that i on them see Mookherji, pp, 33 ff. 
the Kathavatthu (g-.v.) -was written. | ®®Mhv. xx. 1. 

^ Ibid,, xn. 1-8. For particulars of i Ibid., xvii. 10 ft. 
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Asoka reigned for tliirty-seven yeaxs.®^ In his later life he came to 
be called Dliammasoka on account of Ms pious deeds.^® The Dvpmamsa 
gives his name in several places as !Piyadassi.“® 

The Chronicles state that Asoka and Devanarnpiya Tissa of Ceylon 
had been friends — though they had never seen each other — even before 
Mahindahs mission to Ceylon. Tissa had sent him, as a friendly gesture, 
various gifts, and Asoka had returned the courtesy. He sent an embassy 
of his chosen ministers, bearing gifts marvellous in splendour, that Tissa 
might go through a second coronation ceremony, and the messengers 
were directed to give this special message to the king: “ I liavc taken 
refuge in the Buddha, Dhamina and Sangha and declared myself a 
follower of the religion of the Sfikyaputta. Seek then, even thou, oh 
best of men, converting thy mind with believing heart, refuge in these 
best of gems."”^’ . 

The Milindapanha^^ mentions an encounter of Asoka with a courtesan 
of Pataliputta, Bindumatl, who, in order to show the king the power of 
an Act of Truth, made the waters of the Ganges to flow back. According 
to the Petavatthu Atthakatha^^ there was a king of Surattha, called 
Pingala, who used to visit Asoka in order to give him counsel. Perhaps 
he was an old friend or tutor of the king. 

Asoka is called a dipacahkamtti as opposed to padesarajds like Bim- 
bisara and Pasenadi.®® 


Ibid., XX. G. Ibid., V. 189. 

2® E.g., vi. 1, 2, 25. The title Deva- 
nampiya used hy Asoka in his inscrip- 
tions was also used by Tissa, Asoka’s con- 
temporary in _ Ceylon, and by Asoka’s 
grandson Dasaratha (Nagariuni Hill Gave 
Inscription) . It was used also by other 


kings in Ceylon: Vahkanasika Tissa, 
Cajabahukagammi and Mahallaka-Naga 
(Ep. Zeyl, i, GO. f). 

Mhv. xi. 18-36. 

28 p. 121. 

28 244 a, 

88 Sp. ii. 309. 


2. Asoka.— See Kalasoka. 


3, Asoka.— See Vitasoka. 


4. Asoka. — A brahmin in the time of Kassapa Buddha. He provided 
eight meals daily for the monks and entrusted the distribution of them 
to his serving-woman Birani (q.v.)} 

^ Mhv.xxvii.ll. 


5. Asoka.— Attendant to Vipassi Buddha.^ He was once ill and was 
cured by a doctor who, in this age, was Tiklcchaka (Tekiechakani) Thera.® 
1 J. i. 41 ; Bu. XX. 28. ® Ap. i. 190; TbagA. i. 442. 
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6. Asoka.—Tlie cHef disciple of the future Buddha Metteyya/ Ac- 
cording to the Mahavamso? should be identified with Duttha^amani. 

1 Anagatavarrisa. V. 97. * sxxii. 81. 

7. ASoka.~A monk of Satika, Once when the Buddha was staying 
at Satika in the Gifijakavasatha, Ananda mentions to the Buddha that 
Asoka Thera had died, and asks where he had gone. The Buddha tells 
him that Asoka was an arahant and had realised Nibbana.^ 

1 S.i.SSS. 

8. Asoka.— -See Anoma (7). 

9. Asoka.— A mountain near Himava. There, in the time of Sumedlia 
Buddha, Vissakamma built a hermitage.^ 

^ Ap.ii.342. 

Asokapujaka Thera.— An arahant. Ninety-four kappas ago he was 
the king's park-keeper in TIvara and offered an Asoka flower to the 
Buddha Paduma. Seventy kappas ago he became king sixteen times 
under the name Arunafijaha,^ 

^ Ap.i. 199. 

Asokamalaka. — One. of the spots in the Mahasagara garden, north 
of the Nagamaiaka, where the Buddha Kassapa preached to the assembled 
populace on his visit to Ceylon. Four thousand people were converted.^ 
Later King Asela erected a cetiya there,® 

4 Mhv. ST. 163 ff. IVIT.253. 

Asokamala.— The wife of Prince Sali. She was a caiiddh woman of 
exceedingly great beauty, and the prince married her, thus renouncing 
his right to the throne.^ The two had been husband and wife, named 
Tissa and Naga, in a previous existence and had lived in Mundaganga 
in Ceylon. One day the husband received a pig from a hunter in pay- 
ment of some smith’s work he had done. Having prepared the animal 
for food, he expressed the wish that eight holy monks might come to 
accept alms from him. His v^e joining hi 3n in this wish, they decorated 
the house, prepared eight seats, strewed the village path with sand and 
awaited the guests. Dhammadinna Thera of Piyangudipa, having 
divined the man’s wish, came to the village with seven colleagues. After 
they had eaten, they gave thanks and went away. The man was born as 

Mh,v, xxiii, 2-4. 
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Sali the son of Duttha<gEina9i> but his wife was born as a ca/.i^a^a as 
punishment for an offence in another existence. She had been the 
youngest of seven daughters of a carpenter and was one day scolded by 
her mother for untidiness. In anger she used to her mother the same 
abusive terms as had been hurled at her. This undutiful behaviour 
caused her to be born as the daughter of a canddla.^ 

a MT,606 f. 

1. Asoka. — A nun of fi^atika. When Ananda announces her death to 
the Buddha at Natika in the Ginjakavasatha, and inquires where she 
had been born, the Buddha says that she had been reborn spontaneously 
in the Suddhavasa, there to pass away, destined never to return.^ 

1 S.v,358. 

2. Asoka. — One of the two chief women disciples of Mangala Buddha/ 

^ Bu.iv.24,* J. i.34. 

Asokarama. — A monastery in Pataliputta, built by Asoka and finished 
in three years. It was there that the king’s brother Tissa was ordained. 
When the monks had refused for seven years to hold the uposatha 
ceremony, Asoka sent his minister to summon them to the Asokarama. 
There the misguided minister beheaded several theras who refused to 
obey his orders. It was there that Moggaliputta Tissa held the Third 
Council and made a compilation of the Dhamma.^ 

Asoka used to feed 60,000 monks daily at the Asokarama. 

On the day of the foundation of the Maha Thupa in Anuradhapura, 
sixty thousand monks under Mittinna came from Asokarama.® There, 
too, lived Dharamarakkhita, the teacher of Nagasena.® 

Indagutta Thera was appointed by the king to superintend the building 
of the vihara.* 

It was from Asokarama that Mahinda set out on his mission to Ceylon.® 

1 Mhv. V. 80, 163, 174, 236, 276, j ® Mil. 16-18. 

“ lbid.,xx\x. 36. ■ ■* Sp. i. 48-9. ® Ibid., 69. 

Assa Sutta.— Once Assa, the “ Jockey ” [assdroha) of Rajagaha came 
to the Buddha to ask if it were true that a horse-trainer, if he exerted 
himself in the performance of his duties, wmuld be born among the 
Saranjita devas ? The Buddha tells him that such a view is a perverted 
one and that its result is rebirth either in purgatory or as an animal. 
Assa expresses his consternation and declares himself thenceforth a 
follower of the Buddha.’' 


» S. iv. 310. 
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1. Assaka.— A king mentioned in tlie Nimi J ataha, in a list of kings, 
suck as Dudipa, Sagara, Sela, etc,, wko, in spite of all tkeir great sacrifices, 
were not able to go beyond, tke Peta-world,^ 

1 J,vi.99. 

2. Assaka,— King of Potali in the kingdom of Kasi, His queen consort 
Ubbari was very dear to kim, and when ske died ke was plunged into 
grief. He put ker corpse in a coffin, placed it under kis bed and lay 
tkereon, starving for seven days. Tke Bodkisatta was tken an ascetic 
in tke Himalaya, and just at this time ke visited Potali. There, in the 
royal park, tke king came to see kim because ke was told that the ascetic 
would show kim Ubbari. Tke Bodkisatta showed him Ubbari now 
reborn as a dung- worm in the park, because, being intoxicated with ker 
own beauty, ske had done no good deeds. Seeing tke king incredulous, 
tke ascetic made her speak, and ske declared that she cared muck more 
for tke dung- worm, who was now ker mate, than for Assaka who had 
been ker husband in her previous life. Assaka went back to the palace, 
had the body disposed of, married another queen and lived righteously.^ 

105-8. 


3, Assaka.— -King of Potanagara in tke Assaka country, soon after the 
Buddha’s death. He was the father of Sujata and had two wives. He 
bequeathed kis kingdom to the son of the younger wife.^ 

See also Aruna (2). 

1 VvA. 259-60. 

4. Assaka. — -The country of Assaka is one of tke sixteen 

padas mentioned in the Anguttara Nikayad It does not, however, occur 
in the list of twelve countries given in the Jmiavambki Siitkt A The 
Assakas are said to have had settlements on tke Godavari, and Bavari’s 
hermitage'* was in their territory, in close proximity to the Alaka or 
Mulaka (the district round Paitkan).* 

The country is mentioned with Avanti®in tke same way as Anga with 
Magadha, and its position in the list between Surasena and Avanti makes 
it probable that when the list was drawn up, its position was immediately 
to the north-west of Avanti. It is probable, in that case, that the 
Godavari settlement, in .the Dakkhipapatlia, was a later colony. 

In ihe Assaka Jdtaka^ mention is made of a king Assaka whose realm 
was in the kingdom of KasI. It is significant, in this connection, that the 


1 A. u 213 ; iv. 252, 256, 260. 

qv . " , . 

® Sn. v; 977. 


^ Law, Early Geography, 21 . 
® J. V. 317, 

® Ibid.yii. 166. 
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capital of Assaka, variously called Potana’^ or Potali,® is not mentioned 
in tlie reference to tke Godavari. 

According to tke Culla Kdlmga JdtaJca,^ at one time tke King of 
Assaka (Aruna) accepted the challenge of King Kalinga of Dantapura 
to war, and defeated him. Later Assaka married Ktiliiiga's daughter 
and the relations between the two countries were amicable. In the 
liathigunipha Inscription of Kharavela it is related that Kharavela, 
regardless of King Satakarni, sent a large army to the west {'pachinic 
disam) to strike terror into Assaka (or Asika) nagara. Law^“ thinks that 
the Assaka of the Culla Kalinga Jataka, the Asikanagara of the Hathi- 
gumpha Inscription and the Assaka of the Sutta Nipata are one and the 
same place. This would probably be correct if Potana and Potali were 
regarded as two different cities, capitals of two differejit settlements 
having the same name. 

Sanskrit authors speak of both Asbnaka and Asvaka. It is not possible 
to say wLethcr these represent two distinct tribes or whether they arc 
variant names for the same people. Asahga mentions Asmaka in his 
SutnilanJcdra as a territory on the basin of the Indus. Tliis would make 
it identical wath the Assakenus of Greek writers, that is to the east of 
the Sarasvati, about twenty-five miles from the sea on the Swat valley. 
Panini mentions the Asmakas.’-^ The 3IdrlcmnJoiju Purdna and the 
Brhat Samhitd place Assaka to the north-west. The Assaka capital, 
Potana, it has been suggested, is the Paudanya of the Mahabharata.'^^ 
In the Commentary to Kautilya’s Arthasasta, Bhattasvrwni identifies 
Asmaka with Maharastra.^® 

Soon after the Buddha's death, a King Assaka w'as the ruler of Potali, 
and he and his son Sujata were converted by Maha Kaeeana.'^'* 

Ill the time of King Keiju, the Assaka king of Potana was Brahma- 
datta.^® 

In the Buddha’s time the Assaka king is described as an Andhaka- 
raja. He took a thousand for the plot of land sold for Bavari’s hermit- 
age.^® 


7i'.gf.,D.ii.235; J.iii.3. 
® A.gf., J. ii. 155. 

® Ibid: , iii. 3-5, 

Or), cit., p. 21. 
iv. 173. 


12 i. 77, 47. 

1® Law, op. cit., 22. 
li VvA. 259-67. 

15 D.ii.236. 

1® SnA. ii.681. 


Assaka Jataka (No. 207). — The story of King Assaka (2). It was 
related to a monk who was distracted by the recollection of a former 
wife. Pie was Assaka in the previous birth. ^ 

1 J, ii. 168. 


[ Assakanna 

Assakanna,— One of the moimtains round Sineru/ It is higher than 
Vinataka, and between these two flows the SMantara Samudda/ 

1 SuA.ii. 443; Sp. i. 119. 2 j_ viV125. 

Assagutta Thera.— A dweller in the Vattaniya hermitage. Nagasena’s 
teacher sent him to Assagutta to spend the rainy season with him. 
There was an old woman, a devout follower of the Faith, who had lor 
thirty years or more looked after Assagutta; it was while preaching to 
her that Nagasena became a Sotapanna.’' 

When Nagasena had completed his course, Assagutta sent him on to 
Pataliputta to Dhammarakkhita.^ It was Assagutta who interceded 
with Sakka to persuade Mahasena to leave the deva-world and be born 
in the world of men as Nagasena. He was evidently the leader of the 
Sahgha at the time, for it was he who summoned an assembly at Yugan- 
dhara to discuss the danger caused by Milindah controversies.® In the 
Commentaries^ he is quoted as an example of & halyanamitta, full of 
compassion, association with whom leads to the destruction of ill-will. 

^ She, too, became a .sotapanna (Mil. j 2 Jbid, 3 Ibid. , 6. 

16). . r | 4 DA.ii.779; AA.i.28;yibhA.272. 

1. Assaji Thera,— The fifth of the Paneavaggiya monks. When the 
Buddha preached Dhammacakkappavattana Sutta, he was the last 
in whom dawned the eye of Truth, and the Buddha had to discourse to 
him and to Mahanama while their three colleagues went for alms.'’' He 
became an arahant, together with the others, at the preaching of the 
Anattalakkhmia Sutta} He was responsible for the conversion of 
Sariputta and Moggallana. Sariputta, in the course of his wanderings 
in search of Eternal Truth, saw Assaji begging for alms in Eajagaha, 
and being pleased with his demeanour, followed him till he had finished 
his round. Finding a suitable opportunity, Sariputta asked Assaji 
about his teacher and the doctrines he followed. Assaji was at first 
reluctant to preach to him, because, as he said, he was but young in the 
Order. But Sariputta urged him to say what he knew, and the stanza 
which Assaji uttered then, has, ever since, been famous, as representing 
the keynote of the Buddha’s teaching: 

“yedhammahetuppahhavatesamhetumTcttMgatodM 

tesancayonirodhOyevamvdMMaMsamauo.’’ 

^ Vin. i. lS. He became a on the fourth day of the quarter (AA. i. 84). 

2 Uin.; i. 14; J. i. 82. 
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Assaji-Punabbasuka ] 


Sariputta immediately understood and Lurried to give the glad tidings 
to Moggallana that he had succeeded in his quest.® 

Sariputta held Assaji in the highest veneration, and we are told that 
from the day of this first meeting, in whatever quarter he' heard that 
Assaji was staying, in that direction he would extend his clasped hands 
in an attitude of reverent supplication, and in that direction fie would 
turn his head when he lay down to sleep.^ 

One day when Assaji was going about in Vesali for alms, the Mgantha 
Saceaka, who was wandering about in search of disputants to conquer, 
saw him, and questioned him regarding the Buddha’s teaching because 
he was a well-known disciple {mtamatara-savalm). Assaji gave him a 
summary of the doctrine contained in the Anattalakkhai^a Sutta, 
Feeling sure that he could refute these views attributed to the Buddha, 
Saccaka went with a large concourse of Liechavis to the Buddha and 
questioned him. This was the occasion for the preaching of the Giila- 
Saccalca Sutta.^ The Commentary® tells us that Assaji decided on this 
method of exposition because he did not wish to leave Saccaka any 
loophole for contentious questioning. The Samyutta NiMya^ leconds 
a visit paid by the Buddha to Assaji as he lay grievously sick in Kassa* 
parama near Eajagaha. He tells the Buddha that he cannot enter into 
jhana because of his difiS.culty in breathing and that he cannot win 
balance of mind. The Buddha encourages him and asks him to dwell 
On thoughts of impermanence and non-self. 


® Vin. i. 30 £E.; the incident is related in 
the DhA (i.75 if.) with slight variations as 
to detail. 


« DhA, iv. 150-1. 5 M. i. 227 ff. 

®MA.i.452. 

’ S. iii. 124 ff. 


2. Assaji.— One of the leaders of the Assaji-Punabbasiika (q.v.), the 
other being Punabbasu. He was one of the Chabbaggiya, the others 
being Mettiya, Bhummajaka, Panduka and Lohitaka.® 

1 J.ii.387;MA.ii.668. 


Assaji Sutta.—Eecords the incident, mentioned above, of the Buddha’s 
visit to Assaji (Ij.® 

^ S- iii. 124-6. 

Assaji-Punabbasuka. — The followers of Assaji and Punabbasu. They 
lived in Kitagiri, between Savatthi and Alavi, and were guilty of various 
evil pract .es. They used to grow flowers, make wreaths and garlands, 
and send them to girls and women of respectable families and also to 
slave girls, to lie with such women, and disregard the precepts regarding 

16 
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[ Assaji-Punabbasuka 



tlie eating of food at the wrong time, using pcrfLiinos, visiting shows, 
singing and playing gaines of various sortsd' Their abandoned ways of 
life won popularity for Ihcni, and virtuous monks, who did not belong 
to their group, were not wclcuined Ity the people of the neighijom’hood. 

The Buddha heard of their nefarious doings from a monk win.) had Ijecn 
sojourning in the district, and having conveiu'd a, nx'eting oJ the Sahgha, 
vsent SMputta and Moggallana, together with a nuinlier of other monks, 
(for the reealcit'J'anis were passionate and viuleiii), to carry out the 
PaUajami/ahmi'im (Act of Banish niciit) against them. The deputation 
of the )Sahgha, went to KTtagiri aaid made an order that the Assaji- 
Punabbasuka should no longer dwell there, but the latter, instead of 
obeying the injunction, abused the monks, accusing them of partialit)-, 
and not only departed from Ivitagiri, but also left the Order. When the 
matter was reporLcd to tlie Buddha ho had the Pahbdjaniyalccmma xe- 
voked {‘’ because it had served no purpose 

In the ]JhatH))iapuda Commentary® we are told that Assaji and Piuiab- 
basu had originally been disciples of Sariprutta and Moggallana, and tha t 
when the two Aggasavakas admonished them and their followers on the 
wickedness of their conduct, some of them reformed themselves and a 
few retired to the householder’s life. 


The Assaji-Puiiabbasukas seem to have had a special dislike for 
(Sariputta and Moggalirma. Once the Buddha, on his way somewhere 
from Savatthi, accompanied by Sariputta, Moggallana and fi ve hundred 
others, sent word to the Assaji-Punabbasukas to prepare sleejjing pdaces 
for them, TJ}cy .sent answer that the Buddha was very welcome, but 
not Saripnitta and Moggallana, because they were men of sinful desires 
and influenced by such desires."'^ 

But elsewhere® even the Buddhii is represented as having been lightly 
regarded by them. When it was rep)OJ’ted to them that the Buddha lived 
on only one meal a day and found tliat it made him well and healthy, 
their repdy was that they themselves ate in the evening and the eariy 
morning and at noon and outside prescjdbed hours, and Uiattliey found 
this cpuifce agreeable and saw no reason for changing their mode of life. It 
is true, however, that cveJ) on this occasion when the Buddha .sent for 
them, they came dutifully and listened p)aticnt]y to his admonition 
on the neces,siiy of implicit obedience to a teaclicr in whom tdiey had 
faith, a, ml we are told that they were “ even gladdened in their hearts ” 
after hearing the Buddha. There is, however, no evidence that they 
reformed after hearing him. 

^ They violated eighteen i)recei)t,s (tSp. | “ ii. 109. 

j M'in.ii.l71. 

\in.ii. 9-13, 14, 15. , ^ Kilagiri Suita (M. i. 473 ff.). 
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Assapura Suttas ] 

In the Commentaries® the Assaji-Punabbasulca are mentioned as an 
exaniple of those who paid no heed to precepts great or small, wiiioh 
they had undertaken to observe. 

Tlie mentions that Kitagiri was chosen by them as 

residence because it was watered by both monsoons, produced three 
crops, and had suitable sites for buildings. 

They were five hundred in number. 

/’ /hi/., DA. ii. 525. ’’ iii. (J14. 

Assaji-Punabbasuka-Vatthu.— The story of the visit of the dggimfi- 
vakas to the Assaji-Punabbasuka, mentioned above. ^ 

1 DhA. ii. 108-10, 

Assatara,^ — A tribe of Nagas present at the preaching of the Maim- 
samaya Buddhaghosa" says they lived at the foot of Sinerii 

and were so powerful that they could resist even the Slipannas." 

They were among the Nagas assembled by Dhatarattha to he!]} him in 
winning Samuddaja.® They are always mentioned with the Kambala 
Nagas., , ; 

^ D, ii. 259. “ DA. ii, 088. ^ J. vi.lOo. 

Assapala. — The seeund >son of King Esukari’s chaplain. Ho was ]»u)n 
in the world of men at Sakka’s rcfpiest. His father had him ])rought uj) 
among the keepers of horses (rtssupaZd) so that he might not wish to 
renounce the world. His brothers were Hatthipala, Gopala and Ajapala. 
He followed Hatthipida into the ascetic life and lived on the l)aiiks of the 
Gauges.^ 

He was Sariputta in the present age." 

^ J. iv. 470 t. “ Ibid., . 

Assapura. — A city in the kingdoin of Aiiga, It was hero that the 
iMahd Assapura. and (Tila Assapura Siittas were, preached by (he Buddha.^ 

According to the Cc/iya Jo/a/m, Assapura was ))uilt by the second of 
tbe five suns oi Ki]ig Upacai’a of Ceti, on the spot where he saw a pure 
white horse. It lay to the south of Sotthivati, Upacara’s capital." 

1 JVl. i. 271 11'.; ibid., 281 11.; MA. i. 483, ^ J.iii. 460. 


Assapura Suttas. — See Maha Assapura and Cula Assapura. 
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[ Assaman^ala 


1. Assamandala.— A ford ou the MaMvalukaganga in Ceylon.^ Geiger 
refers to a legend which connects this with Kacehakatittha, in which case 
it should be near the Mahagautota, east of Polonnaruva.® 

1 Gv. lxxii.27. Cv. .Trs. ii, 321, n. 5. 

2. Assama^i^ala. — One of the spots included in the area marked off by 
DevaEampiyatissa for the Sima of the MahaviharaP 

1 Mv. XV. 16 in Appendix B to Geiger’s Edition. 

Assaniukha.— One of the four rivers that flow out of the Anotatta Lake. 
Many horses are found on its banks.^ 

1 SnA.ii.438; UdA.301. 

Assalayana. — ^A young brahmin, sixteen years old, of Savattiii, very 
learned in the Vedas and allied subjects. Five hundred brahmins staying 
in the city asked him to hold a discussion with the Buddha and refute his 
views. He agreed only after repeated requests, because, he said, Gotama 
was a thinker with views of his own and, therefore, difficult to defeat in 
controversy. He visits the Buddha and asks what he has to say con- 
cerning the claims of the brahmins to be the only superior class, the legiti- 
mate sons of Brahma. The Buddha points out to him that such preten- 
sions are baseless, and that virtue, which alone leads to purity, can be 
cultivated by any of the four classes. Assalayana sits silent and upset 
at the end of the discourse, but when the Buddha relates to him a story of 
the past where Asita Devala had defeated brahmins who held these same 
views, Assalayana feels relieved and expresses his admiration of the Bud- 
dha’s exposition. He declares himself a follower of the Buddha.^ 
Buddhaghosa^ tells ns further that Assalayana became a devoted follower 
of the faith and built a cetiya in his own resideneG for worship, and that all 
his descendants, down to Buddhaghosa’s day, built similar cetiyas in their 
houses, r 

Assalayana is probably to be identified with the father of Mahakotthita, 
[q. D.), his wife being Candavati. There is, however, one difficulty connected 
with this theory: Mahakotthita says that he was won over to the faith 
after hearing the same sermon of the Buddha as converted his father 
{yada me pitamni Buddho vimyl sabhamddhiyd)} It is unlikely, if the 
identification be correct, that this refers to the Assalayana Butta, because 
at the time of that Sutta, Assalayana was only sixteen years old; but there 
exists no record of any other sutta preached to Assalayana, dealing with 
^^sahhasuddM.” 

1 M. ii. 147 ff. a 3 ThagA. i. 31; Ap. ii. 480. 


Assutava Sutta ] 
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Assalayana’s name occurs in a list of eminent brahmins found in the 
Commentary/ 

. ■ • '‘1.372. - 

Assalayana Sutta. — Records the conversation between the Buddlia and 
Assalayana when the latter went to visit him.^ 

‘ M. ii. 147 ff. 

Assarama. — The place of death of Sikh! Buddha.’- The B'udiJimamsa^ 
calls it Diissarama. 

‘•Bu.A.20t. 2Bu.xxi.2S, 

Assaroha. — Probably a nickname for the horse-trainer whoso visit to the 
Buddha is recorded in the Assa Siitta. He is described as a (jamani (head 
man of a village).’ 

1 S.iv. 310. 

Assasa Sutta. — A conversation between Sarlputta and the Paribbajaka 
Jambukhadaka as to what constitutes comfort (assasa) and how it might 
be won.’ 

S. iv. 264. 

Assn Sutta. — Preached at SavattM. The tears shed by a person faring 
in Samsara, as a result of various sorrows, are greater in quantity than 
the waters of the four oceans. One should therefore feel repulsion for 
all things of this world.’ 

S.ii. 179-80. 

Assutavata Sutta. — The untaught might well be repelled by the body, 
seeing its decay, but not by the mind or consciousness, which is like a 
monkey letting go of one thing only to grasp another. The well-taught 
disciple is repelled not only by the body but by all the Mmidlias and 
■wishes to be free from them.’ 

^ S.iv. 94, ■■ ■ 

Assutava Sutta. — From the adjusted friction, of two sticks fire is born; 
if there is no friction there is no fire. Similarly, from contact feeling 
is born: if contact ceases feeling ceases. The well-taught disciple knows 
this and attains freedom.’ 

1 a. iv. 95. 
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[ Ahaha 


Ahaha. — One of the pxirgatories mentioned in tlie Sutla-Ni'pdta listd 
It is tlio name given to a period of snftering in A^ i« equivalent in 

duration to twenty Ababa.® 

ip. l26. V. 2, SnA. ii. 476; S. i. 152. 

Ahimsaka.— -The earlier name of Angulimala (q.v.). 

Ahimsaka Sutta.— Records the interview between the Buddha and 

Ahimsaka Bharadvaja.^ 

Ahimsaka Bharadvaja.-— One of the Bharadvaja l)rothers. He came to 
1he BuddLa at Savatthi and the Buddha suggested to him the desirability 
of 1 iving up to his name by practising ali imsa. It is said that later he becam e 
an arahant.^ Buddhaghosa® is uncertain as to the reason for the uanie 
which he says was given to him ]jy tlie Recensionists. He suggests that 
he was so called, either because his actual name was such, or because of 
the nature of the discussion between him and tlie Buddha. 

1 H. j. 104. 2 ha. i. 179. 

Ahigundika Jataka (No. 305.) — The story of a snake-charmer in Benares 
who had also a tame 'monkey. Once, during a festival, he left the monkey 
with a corn-factor (the Bodhisatta) and set out to earn money by making 
sport with the snake. The monkey was well looked afte.r by the Bodhi- 
satta. S(weii,days later the snake-charn\or returned drunk and ill- 
treated the monkey. When the man was asleep the monkey .escaped 
and refused to come back in spite of his former owner’s fine words. 

The story was told with reference to a novice wdio was ordained by a 
distinguished Elder. The Elder ill-treated the lad who, in exasperation, 
left the Order. The Pllder persuaded him to return, but when this had 
happened twice again, the lad refused to come back.^ The novice is 
identified witli the monkey of the stor}’', 

1 J. iii. 197-9. 

Ahiechatta. — A king of the Nagas. He lived in the heap of sand which 
was made by Aggidatta (q.v.) and his followers, who liad made a vow to 
bring from somewhere a jar of sand and empty it at an agreed spot when- 
ever a sinful thought occurred to them. Whim Moggallana visited 
Aggidatta and asked him for a lodging, Aggidatta refused to give him one, 
but Moggallana, in spite of his protests, occupied the sandhill. Moggallana 




Ahirika Sutta ] . 3:51 

overcame tlie ijower of the Naga king by his idclhh])owei^ and when 
Aggidatta and his folhiwers visited him the next morning, they found 
Ahicchatta standing with his hood over Moggallaria’s head ns protection 
for him from the smid 

^ DhA. iii. 24l ff. 

Ailidipa.-— The old name for Karadipa, near Nagadipa, Akitti spent 
some time there.^ 

1 J.iv:23S.^ ■■ 


Ahinda Sutta. — For self-protection one should practise a.inity for the 
four royal families of snakes: Virupakkha, Erapatha, Chabyaputta and 
i/ Kanha-gotamaka. It was preached when a monk was liittiui by a snake 

' at.Bavatthi,^ 

d ^y ii.72. Vin.ii. 109; SA. ii. 144. 


4 Aliiparaka.-—Gommander-in-cliief and friend and counsellor of Sivi, 

King of Aritthapura.— They had been to Takkasila togelhor and were 
friends from boyhood. Ahiparaka’s; wife 'was Ummadaiiti of ravishing 
beauty. Their story is given in IhnnmdmM Jaiuka} In the ju’caent 
age he was Sariputta." 

1 ,!. V. -ioo IT. - Ujid.r221. 



Ahipeta, — Seen liy Moggallana as he came from Cfij jhakfita t(r Kajagalia 
in the coini'jany of Lakkliaiia, He revealed the pc'.ta’s story in the })rescnce 
of the Buddha. In tlie long past men had erected a bower of loaves and 
grass on the banks of the river .near Benares for a Pacocka Buddlia. 
Here residents from the city would visit him morning and evening with 
offerings. On the way they had to pass a field, which in their many 
journcyings they trampled and damaged. The farmer tried in vain to 
prevent them. One day, in exasperation, when the Pacceka Buddha was 
away, the farmer burnt his bower, destroying everything in it. When he 
confessed his guilt the followers of the Pacceka Buddha beat him to death. 
He suffered in Avici till the earth was elevated one league, and was there- 
after born a pota, twenty-five leagues in length, his body enveloped in 
flames.^ 

^ DhA. ii. C4 if,; See also S. ii. 254. 


1, Ahirika Sutta. — A man who is void of faith, virtue and shame is 
destined to bo born in hell.^ 

, . 1 A.ii.227. 
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2. Ahirika Sutta.— TEe man -who is shameless destroys his welfare, the 
man who has shame works his weal,^ 

1 A.:ii.229. 

“ Ahirikamulaka eattaro ” Sutta.— Four suttas based on the fact that 
like coalesces with like, the shameless with the shameless, etc.^ 

1 S.ii. 162f. 

AhOgaAga.- A mountain in North India, on the Upper Ganges. There, 
for some time, lived the thera SambMta Sauava,si, and it was there that 
Yasa Kakandaputta saw him. The meeting of arahants to discuss what 
measures should be taken against the Vesali monks was also held there, 
and at the meeting were present monks from the Western country 
and from Avanti-DaMihinapatha.^ Moggali^ lived in Ahogahga all 
alope for seven years, prior to the Third Council for which he was awaiting 
the right time.® The Mahavarnsa describes it as being “further up the 
Qm^gQB^’\uddha‘mGangaya). 

Moggaliputta Tissa came from Ahoganga to Pataliputta on a raft.® 

^ Vin. ii. 298-9. i 146, n. 1. (The Mbv. , p. 106, says '!f23ari 

^ Mhv. V. 233; see also Vin. Texts, ii. i Oangaya; see also Sp. i. 57). 

® Sp. i. 57. 

A. 

AkaAkha Vagga. — The eighth chapter of the Dasalca Nipdta of the 
Anguttara Nikdya. It consists of ten suttas on such subjects as the 
“ thornless ” life, the obstacles to desired things, Migasaia’s questions on 
the future life of individuals, the likeness of a bad monk to a crow, the 
qualities of the Niganthas, etc.^ 

1 A. V. 131-51. 

1. Akankheyya Sutta. — The sixth sutta of thQ Majjhima Nikdya, 
preached at Jetavaua. A monk must conform to the slla, the patimokha 
and the sikkhapadas, whatever be his yearnings, whether to be beloved 
of his fellows, to be given robes etc., to gain the four jhanas, to make 
an end of dukkha or to be possessed of such powers as dihbacaklchu, 
etc.’' This sutta is often mentioned® as an example of a discourse 
preached by the Buddha of his own accord {attano ajjhdsayen’eva). 

^ 33-6. 2 E.g., DA.i. 50; MA. i. 13. 
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2. Akafikkheyya Sutta.— Preached to the monks at Jetavana on the 
ambitions that should stir a monk’s heart/ 

■ ■ ' A.v.i31-3.- ■: 

1. Akasa Sutta. — A conversation between SMputta and AnaUfla at 
Savatthi on the attainment of and dwelling in the sphere of the infinity of 
space/ The full title of the Sutta should be Akasanaficayatana. 

^ S. iii. 237. 

2. Akasa Sutta. — Just as divers winds blow in the sky, in different 
directions~hot, cool, dustless, etc.— so in the body arise divers feelings/ 

. i:S.iv.218. 

3. Akasa Sutta. — ^Moggallana tells the monks how he won the power of 
dwelling in the realm of infinite space (a/iuwuattcttyatoma)/ 

iS.iv.266. 

4. Akasa Sutta. — Just as divers winds blow in the sky, so when a monk 
cultivates the Noble Eightfold Path, the saiifatthams, the sammappa- 
dhanas, the iddhipddas, the indriyas, the halas and the bojjhangas reach 
fulfilment.^ 

S, T. 49. 

1 . Akasaganga. — The river that flows southward from the Anotatta Lake 
receives, in its different stages, various names. That part of it which 
flows sixty leagues through the air is called Akasaganga.^ The Buddha’s 
discourse on various topics {pahinnaliahathd) is like the downw’ard flow of 
the Akasaganga^ ; so also is the eloquence of clever preachers.® 

The fine clay to be found in the area (thirty yojanas in extent) over which 
the Akasaganga falls to earth, is called, on account of its fineness, “ butter 
clay ” {navamta-mattihd). This clay was brought by arahant saman.eras 
to be spread over the foundation of the Maha Thupa in Anuradhapura.^ 
The spot where it is found is called Tintasisakola.® 

1 SnA.ii. 439; MA. 386, etc. * Mliv. xxix, 5 f. 

2 ^A.i.94; DhA.iii.360. j ’^KT.Blo. 

8 A'.</.,DhA.iv. 18; J.ii.65. 

2. Ak^aganga. — A vast channel built by Parakkamabahu I, to bring 
water from the Karaganga to the Parakkamasamudda.’' 

1 Cv. Ixxix. 26. - 
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[ Akas^otta 

Akasagotta.— Apliysicianof Rajagaha who lanced tlie fistula of a monk. 
Meeting tlxe Buddlia; lie told him, of tlie lancing, trying to make fun of it. 
Gdic Buddha, having made inquiries, declared the performance of such an 
operation a ofence.^ 

1 ?in. i. 215-16. 

Akasacetiya.— A cetiya in Rohana in South Ceylon, not far from 
Cittalapabhata Vihara, so named because it is situated on the summit of a 
rock. It is not known when and by whom it was built. King Kakavanna- 
Tissa fixed to it stone slabs, to make it easier of ascent.^ 

There were probably two cetiyas of the same name, one being in Rohana 
and the other to the east of Anuradhapura. It is the latter which is 
mentioned in the thirty-third chapter of the Mahavamsa.® 

Vattagamani, going up with his queen to the Akasacetiya, saw' his miiiis- 
1(M>, Kapisisa, who had just come down from the cetiya, where he had been 
.swee})iiig tlie courtyard, .sitting hy the road; because he did not fling 
himself down before the king, the latter slew him in anger. 

Thi.s Akasacetiya was near Aeehagalla ¥ihara, which, according to the 
%vas to the east of Anuradhapura. 

Ill nia}^ l)(i that Akasacetiya wns a- common name for any vihara built 
on the .summit of a rock, for the Commentaries* speak also of an Akasiice- 
tiya at Sumanagiri (Sumanakuta) at which the Tamil g(neral Dlghajantu 
ofiered a, rod silken robe. 

‘ .Mliv. .Kxil, 2(i. 

- V<-rs. (iS-lL 

Akasananeayatanupagadeva. — ^A class of deva.s horn in the Realm of 
Tufiait(; Space {ahasmanedyata^^^^^ They belong to Ihe x\rupa world 
and their life term, is twenty thousand kappas.^ Tlieir mind ari.se.s and 
ceases moment by moment.® In the de.sc.riptiun of the A m pdracara- 
hhiiiid, these devas represent the lowest bhnit, the highest Ijeing the Neva- 
sannanasaniia.* 

^ M.iii. 103. 3 Kvii.i,207-S. 

A. i. 267; AbhS,, p, 23. r * P,s.i.84. 

Akasukkhipiya Thera. — An arahant. In a pj-evious birth he had offered 
a lotus flower to the Buddha Siddhattha and liad tlirow'u another up into 
the sk} above him. Thirty-two kappas ago ho was a king named Anta- 
likkhacara.^ 

^Ap.i. 230. 


3 I\1T. 302. 

AA. i. 375; MA. ii. 055. 


Agantuka Sutta ] 2^) 

1. Akincanna Sutta.— A conversation between Sariputta and Ananda 
on tlie sphere of Nothingness (akincafiflayatana)/ ' 

^ S.iii. 237. 

2, Akificanfla Sutta. — ^Moggallana tells the monks how ho entered on 
and dwelt in the realm of Nothingness^ 

1 S. iv. 267. 

AkincayatanupagMeva. — A class of devas born in the Aldncayafami, 
the third Arupa world.^ Their life term is sixty thousand kappas.” 

1 M.iii. 103. 2 AbhS, 23. 

Akotaka.^ — A deva wlio vi.sited the Buddha at Veluvana accompanied 
by Asama, Sahali, Ninka, Vetambari and Manava-Gamiya. Akotaka 
spoke before the Buddha in praise of various teachers of other schools: 
Pakuddha-Katiyana {sic.), Nigantha, Makkhali and Purana. Vetambari 
made rejoinder to Akotaka, speaking disparagingly of the teachers 
he had mentioned.^ 

\ S. i. 65. 

Agantuka.— A banker of Savatthi. He was rich, but lie neither enjoyed 
his w^ealth himself nor gave it to others; he ate rice-dust with sour gruel, 
wore coarse clothes and went about in an old chariot with a parasol 
of leave, s over his head. After death he was born in Boriiva-niraya. He 
died heirless and it took seven days and seven night.s for the king’s men 
to remove his wealth to the royal treasury- 

ill reply to a question of Pasenadi, the Buddha revealed why Agantuka 
had been a miser: in a past birth, while going to the king’s court, he had 
met the Pacceka Buddha Tagarasikhi begging for alms and had ordered 
his servant to give the food prepared for himself (Agantuka) to the Pacceka 
Buddha. On his way back, seeing the Pacceka Buddha returning with 
the excellent food from the merchant’s house in his alms-bowl, he wished 
lie had distributed it among his own servants instead, as they would have 
done some work in return.^ 

The reason for Agantuka being heirless is related in the Mayhaha J dtaM. 

1 J.iii. 299-300, 

Agantuka Sutta. — ^Like to a guest-house into which come folk from all 
(quarters to take up their residence, a‘ monk, who develops the Noble 
Eightfold Path, realises those states /(the that 
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should be realised, abandons those and bhamtanhd) th:a,t should be 

abandoned and cultivates sajnafAa- and myiassawad 

,1S. r. 51-2. 

Agara Sutta. — -Like a guest-house to dwell in which come folk from 
all quarters, noblemen and brahmins, commoners and serfs, so, in the 
body, divers feelings arise, pleasant, painful and neutral, carnal {sdmisa) 
and non-carnal.^ 

1 S.iv.219. 

Aghata Vagga. — The seventeenth chapter of ilie Pa^caJca Mpata of the 
Anguttara NiMya. It contains ten suttas on various topics, including a 
dispute between Sariputta and Udayi.^ 

1 A.iii. 185-202. 

1. Aghata Sutta. — On nine things which cause enmity to be born.^ 

bA.iv.408. 

2. Aghata Sutta, —On the nine ways of getting rid of feelings of enmity.^ 

i A.iv. 408-9. 

% 

1. Aghatavinaya Sutta.--The five ways of repressing ill-will ; by pro- 
ducing mettd, haruy^d and wpeM/ia, by getting rid of forgetfulness and by 
reflecting on the power of kammah 

^ A. iii. 186-6. 

2. Aghatavinaya Sutta.— A sermon by Sariputta to the monks on the 
way in which ill-will arises in men, and the methods by which it may be 
overcome. These methods are illustrated by various similes.^ 

^i;A.4ii.;i86-90. 'Vv;;;': ■ 

Acamadayika.— A family in Rajagaha was afflicted with plague and all 
its members died except one woman. She broke through a wall^ and 
went and lived in the backyard of another house. The inmates of the 
house, having compassion on her, gave her the remnants of their food. 
One day, Maha Kassapa, rising after seven days and nights from 
samdpatti, knowing that he could be of use to the poor woman, appeared 
before her asking for alms. Having nothing but rice-water to give him, 

^ That being the customary method of avoiding infection. 
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she asked him to go elsewhere, but the Elder showed his desire to accept 
her gift and refused alms offered to him by Sakka and by the inmates of 
the house behind which the woman livedt With great joy gave him 
the rice-water, and the Elder then told her that three births earlier she had 
been his mother. That same night she died and was born in s, mmana 
among the Nimmanaratl gods. Her story forms the basis of the Acama- 
ddyika-Virndm Vatthu.^ 

® Vv. p. 17; WA. 99 ff. 

Aearavitthigama. — A village three leagues to the north-east of Aniira- 
dhapura. When Dutthagamani was seeking for materials for the building 
of the Maha Thupa, nuggets of gold, from a span to a finger’s breadth in 
size, appeared in the village.^ 

^ Mhv. xxviii. 13-16. 

Ajanna Jataka (No. 24.) — Once, when Brahmadatta was ruling in 
Benares, seven kings laid siege to the city. A warrior sent by Brahmadatta 
harnessed two horses (brothers) and, sallying forth from the city, overcame 
six camps and captured six kings. Just then the elder horse (who was the 
Bodhisatta) was wounded. The charioteer unfastened the horse’s armour 
as he lay on his side, and started to arm another horse. The Bodhisatta 
addressed the charioteer and said that as an Ajanna horse he must fight 
on. The charioteer set him on his feet again and, with his help, captured 
the seventh camp and its king. 

The Bodhisatta, having counselled the victorious king to show mercy 
to his captives, died, and his body was burnt with all honours. 

The story was told to a monk who had given up striving.^ 

1 J. i. 181-2. 

1. Ajanna Sutta. — Like a king’s thoroughbred horse possessed of beauty, 
strength, speed and good proportions, a monk worthy of offerings should 
have beauty (of life), strength (of character), speed (of insight) and good 
proportions (of necessaries).^ 

1 AAi,260-l. 

2. Ajanna Sutta. — Same as above, but speed of insight in a monk is 
depicted as ability to enter into the four jhanas.^ 

1 A. ii. 261-2. 

3. Ajanna Sutta.— On eight qualities that a horse should possess in order 
to be worthy , of being used by the king, and on eight similar qualities 
essential in the ideal monk.^ 

1 A. iy. 188 ff. , 
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1. Ajani Sutta.—Tlie five qualities of a tliorouglibred horse iu the service 
of the king and the similar qualities of a good iiioiik/ 

' ^ A. ii'i. 248, 


2. Ajani Sutta.— Three suttas giving six similar qualities.^ 


1 A. iii, 282-4, 


Ajaniya Sutta.~-Three discourses identical, in the main, with the Ajanna 
Sutta (1 ), but the fourth quality (good proportions) is omitted. The suttas 
differ from one another in the definition of “ speed ” in the case of the 
monk.^ 

1 A. i, 244. 


Ajivaka Sutta.— A conversation between Ananda and a hoiiseholder, a 
follower of the Ajivakas. The householder questions Inanda as to whose 
doctrine is well taught, who are the rightly conducted and who are the' 
welfarers in the world. Inanda tells him the characteristics which are 
helpful in arriving at a decision on these questions, without praising one's 
oit\n creed or decrying another s. The man expresses great satisfaction.^ 

^ A.i.217fl. 


Ajivaka.— A class of naked ascetics (see, e.//., Vin. i. 291), followers of 
Makkhali Gosala, regarded, from the Buddhist point of view, as the worst 
of sophists. Numerous references: to the Ajivakas are to be found in the 
Pitakas, only a few of them being at all complimentary. Thus in the 
Maka Saemka Sutta^ they are spoken of as going about naked, flouting life's 
decencies and licking their hands after meals. But they never incurred 
the guilt of obeying another man's command, of accepting food specially 
preparetl for them, of accepting food from people while eatingv from a 
pregnant woman, or nursing mother, or from gleanings in time of famine ; 
they would never eat where a dog was already at hand, or where humnw 
flies were congregated. They never touched flesh, fish or intoxicants, and 
they had a rigid scale of food rationing. It is mentioned that they did not 
always find it possible to adhere to this rigid code of conduct. 


238, ’ see also S. i. 66, Where a 
dem praises Gosala as a man who had 
attained to perfect self-control by fasting 
and ansi OH! practices. He had aban- 
doned speech and wordy strife ivith any 


person, was equable, a speaker of tridj), 
a doer of no evil. That the life of the 
Ajivakas was austere may be gleaned 
from their condemnation of monks 
carrying parasols (Vin. ii. 130). 
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It is stated in tlie Teuijja Vaccha<jot(-a SuUa" tiuit far from any Ajivaka 
having put an. end to sorrow, the Buddha could recall only one Ajivaka 
during ninety-nine ka])pas who had even gone to heaven, and that one too 
ha,d preached a doctrine of hanuna and the after-consequences of actions. 
Elsewhere'’ the}’ are spoken of as children of a childless inoth(;r. They 
extol themselves and disparage others and yet they have produced only 
three shining lights; Manda Vaeeha, KIsa Sahkicca and Makkhali Gosala. 
A lonrlh leader, Pailduputta, of wagon-lniikling stock, is mentioned in the 
Anam/ava Sulla^-, there is also the well-known Upaka 

There is no doubt that, the Ajivakas were highly esteemed and had 
large followings of disciples.® They had eminent followers such as 
high ctmrt officials,® and that, for centuries at least, the}" retained an 
important position, is shown by their being thrice mentioned in tlie Asoka 
Edicts as receiving royal gifts.’ 

The doctrines held by the Ajivakas are mentioned in several places, 
but the best known account is in the /SdwawKapAaZa where they arc 
attributed to Makkhali Gosala by name.® He maintained that there is 
no cause or reason for cither depravity or purity among beings. There 
is no such thing as intrinsic strength, or energy or human might or en- 
deavour. All creatures, all beings, everything that has life, all arc devoid 
of ])ower, sti'ength and. energy ; all are under the compulsion of the individual 
nature to wliich they arc linked by destiny; it is solely by virtue of their 
birth in the six environments {ehalahhijuLiyo) that they experience their 
pleasure or pain. The universe is divided into various classes of beings, 
of occupations and methods of production. There arc eighty-four hundred 
thousand jjcriods during which both fools and wise alike, ■wandering in 
transmigration, shall at last make an end of pain. The pleasures and pain, 
measured out as it ^v■c.rc -with a measure, cannot be altered in the course of 
transmigration; there can be neither increase nor decrease thereof, neither 
excess nor deficiency. 

The fundamental point in their teaching vseems, therefore, to have i>een 
“ samsdra-suddhi,‘' piirffication through transmigration, which probably 
meant that all beings, all lives, all existent things, all living substances 
attain and must attain, perfection in course of time. 

According to Biiddhaghosa,® in the classification of the Ajivakas, “ all 
beings ” (satfd) meant ail kinds of animals, camels, cows, asses, e'kc.; “ all 
lives ” {'pd'}j,d) comprised all sensitive things and sentient creatures divided 
into those with one sense {ehendriya), those with two senses and so forth ; 

^ M. i.483. ® M.i.o24. ^ M. i.31. j ® Vin.ii. 16i5; iv. 71. 

® See, e,(/., Pasenadi’s evidence in S. i. | Hultsch; Aaoka hmriptions, see Index. 
68,apartfromAiatasattil’svisitinerLtioned j i.o3-4. See also M. i. 516 f. 
inth&MtnannaphcUaiS'iUlai&lBolSAv.SitS. : ®DA. i. 161. 
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‘ V.all existent things ” {hJiiM) denoted all living beings divided into generic 
types— viz., those produced from an egg, or horn from the womh, or sprung 
from moisture, or propagated from seed; and “ all livmg substances ” 
(jwa) denoted rice, barley, wheat, etc. 

The division of men into six classes (chalabMjdti^o) is noteworthy. 
Buddhaghosa describes these as being kanJia, nUa, loMta, halidda, sukka 
and paromasM^:7i:a. This closely resembles the curious Jaina doctrine of 
the six Lesyas.^® In the Ahguttara Nikaya^^ a similar doctrine is attributed 
to Puraria Kassapa. 

Gosala’s theory’’® of the divisions of the universe into fourteen hundred 
thousand principle states of birth — {painukhayoniyo) and into various 
methods of regeneration— viz., seven kinds of animate {safmigahbhd) pro- 
duction, i.e. by means of separate sexes ; seven of inanimate {asannigabhM)^ 
such as rice, barley, etc.; seven of production by grafting {mganthigaWhd)f 
propagating by joints, such as sugar cane, etc. — seems to show that the 
Ajivakas believed in infinite gradations of existence, in the infinity of time, 
and also in the recurrent cycles of existence. Each individual has external 
existence, if not individually, at least in type. In the world as a whole 
everything comes about by necessity. Fate {nigati) regulates everything, 
all things being unalterably fixed. Just as a ball of string when cast 
forth spreads out just as far as, and no farther than it can unwind, so 
every being lives, acts, enjoys and ultimately ends, in the manner in which 
it is destined {sandMmtva, mmsaritvd duhkhassantam karissanti). The 
peculiar nature (6/i.aw)’’® of each being depends on the class or species 
or type to which it belongs. 

Among the views of the Fttihusumunas (other teachers), the Buddha 
regarded the doctrine of the Ajivakas as the least desirable. It denied 
action (kiriya), endeavour and result of action (kamma), and was 

therefore despicable {patikMtto)}^ The Buddha knew of no other single 
person fraught with such danger and sorrow to all devas and men as 
was Makkhali; like a fish-trap set at a river mouth, Makkhali was 
born into the world to be a man-trap for the distress and destruction of 
men,’® 

According to Buddhaghosa,’® Purapa, by propounding a theory of the 
passivity of soul, denied action; Ajita, by his theory of annihilation, denied 

Given, e^g., in the VUardidJiyayana i Cp. with this the Buddha’s teaching in 
Sutra (Jacobi’s Jama Biltras ii. 213), A .iii. 384 ff. ana M.i, 36. 

This seems to involve a conception of r ^ iii. 383-4, 

mind which is originally colourless by j D.i. 54; see also H,iii.211. 

nature. The different colours etc.) j DA. 1.161. 

are due to different habits or actions, i A.i.2S6, 

The supreme sijiritual effort consists in I A. i.33. 

restoring mind to its original purity. | r® DA. i. 166. 


retribution, whereas Makkhali, by his doctrine of fate, denied both action 
and its result. 

It has been suggested’'’ that Makkhali Gosala’s doctrine of the eight de- 
velopmental stages of man (attho pwnsa&Mm) was a physical antecedent 
of the Buddha’s doctrine of the eight higher spiritual ranks {(tifJka puri- 
sapuggald). Buddhaghoaa^® gives the eight stages as follows; mania, 
IcJiidda, vimamsana, ujugata, selcha, saina'^a, jina AKiiL panna. 

The first stage extends from the first day of birth to the seventh. In 
the second stage those who have come from evil states cry constantly, those 
from happy conditions smile, remembering their past lives. The third 
stage is marked by the infant beginning to walk with the help of others. 
The time of his being able to walk alone is the ujugata-hJmmi. The period 
of study is seJeha-hhumi, oi leaving household life, the 

period of knowledge (vijanana), of constant association with teachers, 
is ih.Q jina-bhumi and the last stage when the jina remains silent (panna- 
ka), is called the pannaka-hhumi. This seems to indicate a development of 
the mental and spiritual faculties, side by side with physical growth, an 
interaction of body and mind. 

There seems to have been a great deal of confusion, even at the time of 
the compilation of the Nikayas, as to 'what were the specific beliefs of the 
Ajivakas. Thus in fhe MaMli Sutta oi the Sarny utta Nikdya^^ some of 
Gosala’s views {natthi Jietu, nattM paccayo sattanam sankilesdya) are 
attributed to Parana Kassapa. The ihguttara Nikaya in one place^® 
apparently confounds Makkhali Gosala with Ajita Eesakambala, while 
elsewhere^’ Purana Kassapa’s views regarding the chalabhijati are repre- 
sented as being those of Makkhali, 

There 'was a group of Ajivakas behind Jetavana, The monks saw the 
Ajivakas perform various austerities, such as sq'uatting on their heels, 
swinging in the air like bats, scorching themselves with five fires, and they 
asked the Buddha whether these austerities were of any use. “ ISTone 
whatever,” answered the Buddha, and then proceeded to relate the 
Nangutiha Jdtaha}^ 

The Ajivakas used to be consulted regarding auspicious days, dreams, 
omens, etc.^® 

There was a settlement of Ajivakas in Anuradhapura, and Pa^dukabhaya 
built a residence for them.^^ 


E.g. Barua: Pre-Buddhistic Indian 
Philosophy^ p. 314. 

DA.i . 162 ; see also Hoernle’s Uvasaga- 
Dasdo, ii. p. 24, where panmJca is given 
for panna. cp. J, iv. 496-7 {vtanda- 
dasaka, khiddd-dasaka, ai^no-dasakateto,). 


Wiii.69. 
ao i. 286. 

21 iii. 383-4. 

22 J, i, 493 f, 

28 See, e.g., J. i. 287 and MT. 190. 
24 Mhv. X. 102. 
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Thomas,^® folldwirig Hoemle, thinks that tlie term (Ajivaka) was probably 
a name given by opponents, meaning one who followed the ascetic life 
for the sake of a livelihood. Hence we cannot infer that the name which 
was found as late as the thirteenth century alwmys refers to the followers 
of Makkhali Gosala. This point is certainly worth investigating. 

Op, cii. , p. 130. But see DBA. i. I account of the Ajivakas see llocriilc s 
309, where the different kinds of religieux I Article in and Barua’s paper in the 

arc distinguished , as ftcetofe, a/u'ffi/ra, j Umversitij Jovriicd of the Dept, 

nujatttka and iSapasn. For a detailed I of Letters, Yol.ii, 

Atanata. — A city in Uttarakuru, mentioned with Kusinata, Parakn- 
sinata and Natapuriya.^ 

D. iii. 200. 

Atanatiya Sutta.—The thirty-second sntta of the Digha Nikdya, preached 
at the GiijhaMta.^-'/'Ab V /■’ ^ 

The Four Great Kings having set a guard over the four quarters, visited 
the Buddha. Having saluted Mm and sat down with hosts of other yakkhas, 
Vessavana told the Buddha that the yakkhas did not, for the most part, 
believe in the Buddha for the reason that they did not find it pleasant or 
agreeable to abstain from the things wdiich he declared to be evil— such 
as the taking of life, theft, etc. And in order that the Buddha’s disciples, 
haunting lonely and remote parts of the forest where the yakkhas dwelt, 
might find protection from them, Vessavana suggested that the Buddha 
might learn the Atanatiya word -rune (raMAa). The Buddha agreeing, 
Vessavana proceeded to recite it. 

It opens with a salutation to the seVen Buddhas, beginning with Vipassi. 
The remamder contains a list of the gods and other superhuman beings, 
the Four Great Kings headihg the list; these last are described at some 
length; forty-one other gods are mentioned as a kind of appendix or after- 
thought, all mentioned one after another with no attempt at group division 
and without any details^ in /what are, apparently, mnemonic doggerels. 

A part oi the Mahdsamaya Butta (sections 10-20) looks very much like 
an improved and enlarged edition, of this list of bare names. 

The Buddha learnt the word-rune and taught it to the monks. 

The Atanatiya Sutta is now regarded && & Faritta, and its influence 
pervades a hundred million .-world systems.® In Ceylon, for instance, it 
is recited with great fervour at the conclusion of the Faritta ceremonies, 
particularly in times of illness, in order to ward o'JT evil spirits. 

It is included in the list of Parittas found in the MAUnda-'panJia.^ 

^ D. iii. 194 ff. ® VihhA. 430. ; sutta in the history of India, see Rhys 

® p. 151; on the importance of.^th.is I D&vids, Buddhist Itidi-a, pp. 219-37. 
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Ananjasappaya Siitta— Preach od to the inoiikri, with. Ananda at, their 
head, by the Buddha at Kammassadhamma in. the Kuru country. It 
deals with real Perjuaiience {diiailjam j>pai/a) and with the vaj'ious ways of 
meditating on imj)assibility and tln^ a,ttainui.ents and triu'. release. True 
deathlessness is only the heart’s deliverance {aiiupddd cittrism viHioJckJio), 
and there are several stages of the paths that lead to it.’’ Buddhaghosa^ 
says that this sutta describe<l the araluintship of the dinkkhavijmsmkd. 
Araliantship is mentioned in nine, ditlerent connections in the sutta, whicii 
is therefore praised as being well taught {snkathikm). 

1 M. ii. 2(UiL 2 m;A. ii. m.. 

Ani Sutta. — Like the Anaka drum of the Dasarahas, in which the drum- 
head vanished, leaving only tlie framework of pegs, even so is it with the 
Suttantas of the Tathagata which are de(;]) in meaning. They lie neglected 
and forgotten while men will turn their attention to the Suttantas of poets 
and the uttera.nces of disciples, full of words ; these they will learn and master 
instead of the Buddha’s own teachings.’’ 

^ H. ii, 

Animandavya. — See Animandavya. 

1. Atappa Sutta. — By him w^ho sees not and knows not decay, death, 
etc., as they really are, energy must be shown.’’ 

1 .S. ii. 132. 

2. Atappa Sutta, — Oji the occasions on which ardent energy {dtapjia) 
should be exerted.’ 

1 A. i. 153. 

Atuma Thera. — The son of a. setthi in Savatthi. When he grew up his 
mother proposed to find him a wife, but on. account of his upanissaya, he 
left the world and ’was ordained. His mother tried to entice him back but 
he declared his great determination and, developing insight, became an 
arahant.’ 

In VipassPs time lie had been a householder and had made offering to 
Vipassi of perfumed wurter and fragrant powder. 

Thirty-one kapjpas ago he was a king named Sugandha. Atuma is prob- 
ably identical with Gandhodakiya Thera of the Apadana.® 

1 Thag. V. 72; ThagA. i. 160:. ^ Ap. i. 167-8. 
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Atuma.—A town that lay between Kusinara and SavattM. Once the 
Buddha, M'ith a large company of bhifekhus, visited the town. At that 
time there dwelt in it a monk who had been ordained late in life (a 
dlia'pahhajiia, identified by Buddhaghosa^ with the buddhapabhajita 
Subhadda) and had formerly been a barber. He had two sons, handsome, 
elegant and well versed in the barber’s art. "When the monk heard of the 
Buddha’s coming, he sent his sons from house to house to collect salt and oil 
and rice and meal. The young men, using all their powers of persuasion, 
collected a large quantity of each of these things, and when the Buddha 
arrived in AtUma and went to stay in the Bhusagara, they made ready 
rice-gruel and ofiered it to him. The Buddha, however, would not accept 
it as the monk, who had had the food collected, had been guilty of an 
unlawful act in that one monk had begged for others. 

It was on this occasion that it was declared to (50 a duh'kata offence 
for a monk, who had formerly been a barber, to carry about with him a 
barber’s equipment.® 

In the Parinihhdna Sutta^iiie Buddha tells Puhkusa of another 
occasion on which he was staying in the Bhusagara in Atuma. There was 
a thunderstorm and two peasants (brothers) and four oxen were struck by 
lightning. A large number of people having gathered at the place, one 
of them asked the Buddha if he were aware of the accident. But the 
Buddha had been in a state of concentration and had neither seen nor 
heard anything of it. Such was the state of calm of his mind. 

1 DA. ii. 599, a 249-60. ^ p, 

Adasamandapa. — One of the numerous buildings erected by Parakkama- 
bahu I. in the Dipuyyana in Pulatthipura. It was so called because its 
walls were made of mirrors.^ 

^ Cv. Ixxiii. 119. 

Adasamiikha. — The Bodhisatta born a.s the King of Benares. He was 
the son of Janasandha (also called Dasaratha), and hecanse his face was 
resplendent with beauty like a well-polished golden mirror, he was called 
Adasamukha. His father died when he was seven years old, and the 
courtiers tested the boy in various ways before crowning him king. 

Eeports of his wisdom soon spread abroad and once, when an old servant 
of his father’s (Gamani Canda) was being brought to the court to answer 
various charges, fourteen problems were entrusted to him by different 
inhabitants of the kingdom to be placed before the king for solution. The 
king solved them all and ruled righteously. The story is given in the 
Gdmc^ 0(^fdq, JaMhe^d" 

-ItfC . ■ \ 1 J. ii. 297-310. 
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Adicca, — Another name for Suriya, the Sun/ Buddhagliosa explains the 
name as meaning Aditi’s son {Aditiya putlo). Adieca was also tlie gotta -■ 
name of the Sakyans who were called the AdlGCa/ Buddhaghosa® gives it 
as a gotta-name of the Khattiyas, together with Kondaflna-gotta. 

See also below, Adiccabandhu, 

iD.iii. 196. » VibhA. 466. 

Adieca Pamiladhikari.— A distinguished official of public accounts, one 
of the ministers of Parrakamabahu I. He asked for and was given the 
leadership of the successful expedition against Ramaflna.^ He appear, s to 
have died soon after the campaign.'^ 

^ Ov. lxxvi., vers, 39, 63-4; for details see under Parakkamabalra I. 

2 See Cv. Trs. ii. p. 69, n. 3. 

Adieca Slitta.— Just as dawn is the harbinger of the arising of the sun, 
so is friendship with the good {Jcalydmmittata) the harbinger of the arising 
of the seven bojjhahgas/ 

1 8. v. l01; 6i3. S.v. 29. 

1. Adiceabaiidhu.-—^An often-used epithet of the BuddhaA The Vitna- 

namtthu Commentary® says that Adieca (the Sun) belonged to the Gota- 
magotta, as did also the Buddha, hence his epithet Adiccabandhu; other 
explanations are given in the same context : the Bilddha is born in the same 
ariyajati and is the descendant of the Sun (tom patioGa tassa anyayajaUya 
jatatta), or the Sun is the Buddha’s kinsman because the Sun is the Buddha’s 
omsaputta (breast-born son) inasmuch as the Sun is the Buddha’s disciple. 
It is in this sense that in the ^Samywito the Buddha :speaks of the 

sun as “ mama pajd,” which Buddhaghosa* explains as meaning disciple 
and ^ritual son. 

Adieca is described As iapatani mulcham (chief of heat-producing things).^ 

1 B.g., D. iii. 197; Sn. v, 1128; Thag. j ® S. i. 67. 

26, 168, 417, etc. j * SA. i. 86. 

a p.116. ® lyiA. 11.783. 

2. Adiccabandhu. — A Pacceka Buddha who was instrumental in enabling 
the author (son of the King of Benares) of the twentieth verse of the Kliagga- 
visdna Sutta to become a Pacceka Buddha. Adiccabandhu saw that the 
young prince, who had renounced the world and was living in his father’s 
park near the city, did not, on account of the visits of his parents and 
others, have sufficient peace of mind to develop his power of meditation. 
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He, therefore, visited the prince and persuaded him to go into the forest 
by showing Mm how real pa6&aji/«s lived. The first two lines of the Suita 
iV'fpdtoverse(No.54)wereutteredbyAdiccabandhn.’' 

^ Sn. v. 54; SnA. i. 104-5; see also ApA. i. 105, 152. 

Adiecupatthana Jataka. (No. 175).— The story of a monkey who used 
to visit the hermitage of some ascetics whose leader was the Bodhisatta ; 
when they were away in the village, he upset everything he conld lay 
hands on, and did much damage generally. When the ascetics were about 
to return from the village to the hermitage after the rainy season, hhe 
people brought them various foods, and the monkey, thinking to get some 
for himself, stood outside their hut worshipping the sun. The people, 
impressed by the monkey’s holy demeanour, started praising his virtues, 
whereupon the Bodhisatta revealed to them his true character^ 

The story was related concerning a rogue. 

1 J. ii.72-3. 

Aditta Jataka (No. 424).^ — Once the Bodhisatta was born as Bharata, 
King of Roruva, in the country of Sovira, He was very righteous and 
much beloved, and his chief queen, Samuddavijaya, was wise and 
full of knowledge. 

The king, wishing to give alms to Pacceka Buddhas instead of to others 
far less holy, consulted the queen, and acting on her advice, made pro- 
clamation to his people that they should keep the precepts. He himself 
observed all holy days and gave great gifts in charity. One day he offered 
flowers to the eastern quarter, and making obeisance, wished that any 
Pacceka Buddha in that quarter might come to accept his alms. His 
wish not being fulfilled, he repeated, on the following days, the same 
ceremony to the other quarters till, on the fourth day, seven Pacceka 
Buddhas came to him from the north where they lived in Nandamula- 
pabbhara. The king and queen fed them for seven days and gave them 
robes and all the other requisites of an ascetic. The Pacceka Buddhas 
departed one by one, each expressing his thanks in a stanza and exhorting 
the king and queen to lead pure lives. 

The story was related in reference to Pasenadi’s Asadisadana, to show 
that wise men of old also gave gifts to holy men, with discretion.^ 

TMb is evidently the story referred to as the Sudra Jataka in the intro- 
ductidp iiq the Dasq, Brahtmy},a Jatxika^ and again as the Sovira Jataka 
in the intEO^uotory etory of the Sivi Jataka J 

iJ.Ui.«9-74. »J. ir. 860. . » iM.. 401. 
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“Adittena”Sutta] 

Aditta Vagga. — The fifth chapter of the Devatd Samyutta of the Bamy-utta 
Nihaya,^ 

^ S. i. 31-6. 


1. Aditta Sutta.— Spoken before the Bnddha at Jetavana by a deva who 
visited him. Like a man who rescues what he can from his burning house, 
let the wise man enjoy his possessions and give them away with discern- 
ment. Thus will he attain to happiness hereafter.^ 

1 s.-i. 31. ■ 


2. Aditta Sutta.- — All the ’klimidTias are on fire. Seeing this, the Ariyan 
disciple feels revulsion from them and, through laiowledge, attains to 
freedom,^ 

1 S. iii. 71. 

3. Aditta Sutta.^-— Same as the Adittapariyaya Sutta. (See below.) 

^ S. iv. 19. 


Adittapariyaya Sutta. — The name given to the discourse preached by 
the Buddha at Gayasisa in Gaya, after his conversion of the Tebhatikajatila 
(Uruvela Kassapa, Nadi Kassapa and Gaya Kassapa). 

Everything is burning : the eye, the eye-consciousness {cahJchumMam), 
and the contact of the eye with objects (cahJcJm-sam'phassa), and the sensa- 
tions that arise thereform. It is the same with the other senses : they are 
aflame with lust, anger, ignorance and the anxieties of birth, decay, death, 
etc.; loiowing this, the follower of the Noble Eightfold Path feels revulsion 
towards them and divests himself of passion for them and ultimately attains 
supreme freedom. 

At the end of the discourse the thousand monks, erstwhile jatilas, 'who 
had been listening, became arahants.^ 

It is said that the Adittapariyaya was preached on the Pitthipasana at 
Gayasisa.® This is the third recorded address of the Buddha. It is also 
called the Aditta Sutta. (See Aditta Sutta 3), 

1 Vin.i. 34-5; J.i. 82; iv. 180. 2 aA. i. 166; ThagA. i. 435. 

“ Adittena Sutta. — It were a good thing if the sense organs were seared 
with a red-hot iron, for then there would be no grasping of marks or details 
of objects cognizable by the senses. It were a good thing to be asleep, for 
then the mind would not be applied to evil ends. But it were better to 
ponder on the impermanence of the . sense organs, their smisations, the 
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consciousness and tile contacts connected witli tlieni and all that has to do 
with the mind, because that: pondering would produce repulsion and dis- 
passibn, freedom and realisation of freedom/ 

:■ 1 S.iv.l68f.' 

Adipadakaiambu. — locality in Ceylon where the Adipada Vikkamabaliu 
defeated Manabharapa and his brothers/ 

AdipMapiumagakhanda.— A locality in Rohana in the south of Ceylon. 
It was in the district of Guttasala. Here an encounter took place between 
the forces of Parakkamabahu I. and those of the rebels in Rohana/ 

Cv. Ixxv. 14. 

Adimalaya.— One of the generals of Vijayabahu I. He openly rebelled 
against the king and came with his troops to the village of Andu, near 
Pulatthipura. The king went out against him and destroyed him.^ 

^ Cv. lix. 4-6. 

Adiya Sutta,— Preached at Jetavana to AnathapipPka on the five uses 
(adiya) of possessions legitimately obtained: on® enjoys them oneself; 
entertains with them one's friends and relations; uses them in times of 
need; employs them in the discharge of one's duties to the king, to religion, 
to one's relations, both living and dead; and in doing good deeds which will 
bring happiness in future lives.*'^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 


Adharadayaka Thera.— An arahant. He gave a stool (adharaka) to 
Sikhi Buddha. Twenty-seven kappas ago he became king four times under 
the name of Samantavaruna/ 

1 Ap. i. 207, 

AdhipateyyaSutta.— The three “ mandates " which should guide a monk : 
the self, the world, the Dhamma.^ 

1 A. i. 147 f.; on the significance of thesuttasee Mrs.Ehys Davids, April 

1933, pp. 329 ff. 

Anakaj.. {v.l, Apaka). — A .mutinga (kettle-drum) belonging to the 
Dasarah^. ,As it grew old and began to split, they fixed in another peg, and 
this process' I pontmued, until, at last, the original drumhead vanished, 
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leaving only the framework of pegs.^ . The origin of the drnni ia related 
in the KahMta Jataha. When the Golden Grab, there mentioned, was 
trampled to death by the elephants, his two claws broke away from his 
body and lay apart in the Kuliradaha, where he lived. During the floods 
the water flowed from the Ganges into this lake, running back again when 
the floods subsided. The two claws were thus carried into the Ganges. 
One of them reached the sea, and the Asiiras, picking it up, made thereof 
the drum named Alambara. The other was picked up by the Ten Eoyal 
Brothers (evidently the Dasarahas mentioned above) while playing in the 
river, and they made of it the little drum lnaka.^ 

In the Samjutta Gommentary® it is said that the drum was like molten 
wax in colour, because the crab’s claw had been dried by wind and sun. 
The sound of the drum was heard for twelve leagues, and it was, therefore, 
used only on festive occasions. On hearing it, the people assembled 
hurriedly, in various conveyances, decked with splendour. It was called 
Anaka because it brought the people together as if summoning them 
{mahdjanam pahkositva viya dneM ti A-mko). Later, when the original 
drumhead had vanished, it could hardly be heard even inside a hall. 

The Anaka drum is used as a simile in the Ani Sutta/ 


^ S. ii. 266. 

^ J. ii. 344; the Jataka is quoted iii 
SA. ii. 167-8, with several variations in. 
detail. 


8 ii. 167-8. 

■^ S. ii. 266-7; see also KS. ii. 178, 
.:n. 4. 


Anafieayatana Sutta.— On the three infinite spheres : infinite space, 
infinite consciousnessj and sphere of nothingness,^ 

i;A;:i/267.-;-: V 

Ananjasappaya Sutta.— See Ananjasappaya Sutta. 


1. Ananda.— -One of the principal disciples of the Buddha. He was a 
first cousin of the Buddha and was deeply attached to him. 

He came to earth from Tusita and was born on the same day as the 
Bodhisatta, his father being Amitodana the Sakyan, brother of Suddho- 
dana.^ Mahanama and Anuruddha (§.«.) were therefore his brothers (or 
probably step-brothers). 

Ananda entered the Order in the second year of the Buddha’s ministry, 
together with other Sakyan princes, such as Bhaddiya, Anuruddha, Bhagu, 

1 According to the Mtu, {iii. 176), I the brother of Devadatta and Upadhana. 
Ananda was the son of ;$uldodana and ) His mother was Mrgi. 
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KimMla and Devadatta, and was ordained by the Buddlia himself,^ his 
u-pajjhaya being Belatthasisa.® Soon after, he heard a discourse by Punna 
Mantaniputta and became a 

During the first twenty years after the Enlightenment, the Buddha did 
not have the same personal attendants all the time. From time to time 
various monks looked after him, among them being Nagasamala, Nagita, 
Upavana, Sunakkhatta, the novice Cunda, S^ata, Radha and Meghiya. 
We are told that the Buddha was not particularly pleased with any of 
them. At the end of twenty years, at an assembly of the monks, the 
Buddha declared that he was advanced in years and desired to have 
somebody as his permanent body-servant, one who would respect his 
wishes in every way.® 

All the great disciples offered their services, but were rejected by the 
Buddha. Ananda alone was left; he sat in silence. When asked wdiy he 
did not offer himself, his reply was that the Buddha knew best whom to 
choose. When the Buddha signified that he desired to have Ananda, the 
latter agreed to accept the post on certain conditions. The Buddha was 
never to give him any choice food or garment® gotten by him, nor appoint 
for him a separate “ fragrant cell (residence), nor include him in the 
invitations accepted by the Buddha. For, he said, if the Buddha did 
any of these things, some would say that Ananda’s services to the Buddha 
were done in order to get clothes, good fare and lodging and be included 
in the invitations. Further he was to be allowed to accept invitations 
on behalf of the Buddha; to bring to the Buddha those who came to see 
him from afar; to place before the Buddha all his perplexities, and the 
Buddha was to repeat to him, any doctrine taught in his absence. If 
^ these concessions were hot granted, he said, some would a.sk where was- 
the advantage of such service. Only if these privileges were allowed him 
would people trust him and realise that the Buddha had real regard for 
him. The Buddha agreed to the conditions. 

Thenceforth, for twenty-five years,’ Ananda waited upon the Buddha, 
following him like a shadow, bringing him water and toothpick, washing 


2 Vin.ii. 182. 

TliagA. i. 68; also DA. ii. 418 II.; 
Vin. 1,202; iv. 86. 

* In S. ill. 105 Ananda acluiovvledges 
his indebtedness to Punna and gives an 
account of Punna’s sermon to him. 

^ The Euddha says that sometimes 
his attendants would not obey him, and 
on certain occasions had dropped his 
bowl and, robe and gone away, leaving 
him. 

® Ananda. did, however, accept one of 


' the two robe.s given by Pykhisa the 
j Malian to the Buddha (.D.ii. 133); Bud- 
I dhaghosa cxplain-s this by saying that 
Ananda ’s period of service had now come 
to an end, and also lie wished to be free 
from the accusation that evenaftor having 
served the Buddha for Iwcnty-iivo years, 
the Buddha had never made him any gill. 
It is further stated that Ananda ofiered 
the robe to the Buddha later (DA. ii. 
570). 

^ Thag.v. 1039. 
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Ms feet, accompanying Mm everywhere, sweeping Ms cell and so forth. 

By day he was always at hand, forestalling the Master’s slightest wish; 
at night, stout staff and large torch in hand, he would go nine times round 
the Buddha’s Grandha-kuti in order to keep awake, in case he were needed, 
and also to prevent the Buddha’s sleep from being disturbed.® 

Many examples are given of Ananda’s solicitude for the Buddha, 
particularly during the Buddha’s last days, as related in the Maha Parinih- 
bana Suita. Ananda was the Buddha’s equal in age (having been born on 
the same day), and it is touching to read of this old and most devoted 
attendant ministering to his eminent cousin, fetching him water, bathing 
him, rubbing his body, preparing his bed, and receiving last instructions : 

from him on various matters of importance. It is said that when the [ 

Buddha was ill, Ananda became sympathetically sick,® He was aware of 
every change that occurred in the Buddha’s body d® 

Once, when acting on the instructions of Devadatta, the royal mahouts 
let loose Nalagiri, maddened with drink, on the Buddha’s path, so that I 

he might trample the Buddha to death, Ananda, seeing the animal rushing \ 

towards them, immediately took his stand in front of the Buddha. Three j 

timestheBuddhaforbadehimto do sOj but Ananda, usually most obedient, I 

refused to move, and it is said that the Buddha, by his ftidAi-power, made | 

the earth roll back in order to get Ananda out of the elephant’s path.^^ I 

Sometimes, the extreme zealousness of Ananda drew on him the Buddha’s | 



rebuke — e.g., when he prepared ietowM gruel (gruel with three kinds of 
pungent substances) for the Buddha when he was suffering from wind in the 
stomach. The gruel was prepared from food kept indoors and was cooked 
by Ananda himself, indoors; this was against the rules, but Ananda knew 
that the gruel would cure the Buddha.— : 

Ananda was most efficient in the performance of the numerous duties 
attached to his post. Whenever the Buddha wished to summon the 
monks or to send a message to anyone, it was to Ananda that he entrusted 
the task3 : “ ^ 

® The account here given, is summarised | Buddha put on the robe given by Pukkusa 
from AA. i. 159 ff. and from ThagA. ii. (ibid., 133). 

121 ff. On the boons see J. iv. 96, where n j. v. 3.36-6; it was in this connection 
Ananda had asked for boons in the past that the Oulahamsa Jutaka was preached 
too^ The Tibetan sources give a different to show that Ananda had, in previous 
and interesting version of Ananda’s entry 1 births also, renounced his life to save 

into the Order. 8ce Rockhill: Life of the j that of the Buddha; see also BhA. i. 119. 

Buddha, 67-S. | The CuUavagga account of the JNalagiri 

“ I).ii. 99. i incident makes no mention of Ananda’s 

/i.y., the brightening of his features past ( Vin. ii. 195). 
after Janavasabha’s visit (1). ii. 204); la Vin. i. 210-11. 
and the fading of his complexion just See, D. ii. 199; 147; Vin. i. 80; 
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He reported to the Buddha any news which he beard and thought 
interesting,’-* Laymen and lay women, wishing to give alms to the 
Buddha and the monies^ would often consult him in their difficulties, and 
he would always advise thena.*® When the monks came to him expressing 
their desire to hear the Buddha preach, he did his best to grant their wish.*® 
Sometimes when Ananda felt that an interview with the Buddha would be 
of use to certain people, he -would contrive that the Buddha should talk 
to them; and solve their doubts; thus, for instance, he arranged an 
interview for the Nigantha Saeeaka*’ and the brahmins Sangarava and 
Rammaka.*® Similarly he took SamiddM to the Buddha when he found 
that Samiddhi had wrongly, represented the Buddha’s views.*® When 
he discovered that Kimbila and a large number of other monks would 
greatly benefit if the Buddha would preach to them on anafamsati^ he 
requested the Buddha that he should do so.®® 

Again, when at Vesali, as a result of the Buddha’s talks to the monks on 
asubha, a large number of them, feeling shame and loathing for their 
bodies, committed suicide, Ananda suggested to the Buddha that he 
might teach the monks some method by which they might obtain insight 
(awwa).®* 

In order that people might still worship the Buddha when he w’-as away 
on tour, i^nanda planted the Ananda-Bodhi {q.v.'). 

Ananda was, however, careM that people should not weary the Buddha 
unnecessarily. Even when he told the Buddha about the suicide of the 
monks (mentioned above), he was careful to wait till the Buddha had 
finished his fortnight’s solitude, because he had given orders that he should 
not be disturbed. ^ ^ . 

When Subhadda wanted to see the Buddha as he lay on his death-bed, 
Inanda refused to let him in until espressly asked to do so by the Master.®® 
That same day when the Mafias of Eusinara came with their families to 
pay their last respects to the Buddha, Ananda arranged them in groups, 
and introduced each group so that the ceremony might be gone through 
without delay.®® 

deatliof MgantbaNataputta, j S. i. J63; M. i. 161, 
of -which he learnt from Cunda Saraanud- | M. iii. 208. 

desa (D. iii. 118; M. ii, 244); also Deva- j 2® v. 323. Ananda’s requests were, 
datla’s conspiracy to harm the Buddha ' however, not always granted. Once, for 
(Vin. ii. 198), .instance, though he asked the Buddha 

B.g. , the Andhakavinda Brahmana i three times to recite the Papmokkha, the 
(Vin. i. 220-1); Rojathe Malla(i6id,,248); j Buddha refused to do so until an offend- 
see also 238 f. j ing monk had been removed (Vin. ii. 

*® when the Buddha retired into : 236 f.). 
the Parileyya forest ( 8 . iii. 96; DhA. i. 21 g, y, 320 f, 

6 Gf.). 28B.ii, 149. 
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He often saved the Buddha from unpleasantness by preventing too pious 
admirers from trying to persuade the Buddha to do what was against his 
scruples.^^ 

Among Ananda’s duties was the task of going round to put away any- 
thing which might have been forgotten by anyone in the congregation after 
hearing the Buddha preach.®® 

Ananda was often consulted by colleagues on their various difficulties. 
Thus we find Vaiigisa®® confiding to him his restlessness at the sight of 
women and asking for his advice. Among others who came to him with 
questions on various doctrinal matters were Kamabhu Udayi,®® Clianna,®® 
and Bhadda.®® Nor were these consultations confined to his fellow-monka, 
for we find the brahmins Ghosita®^ and Hnnabha,®® the Licehavis Abhaya 
and Panditakumaraka/® the paribbajakas Channa®* and KokanMa,®® 
the updsihd Migasala,®® a householder of Kosambi®’ and Pasenadi Kosala,®® 
all coming to him for enlightenment and instruction. Sometimes the 
monks, having heard a brief sermon from the Buddha, would seek out 
Ananda to obtain from him a more detailed exposition, for he had the 
reputation of being able to expound the Dhamma.®” 

It is said that the Buddha wouldoften deliberately shorten his discourse 
to the monks so that they might be tempted to have it further explained 
by Ananda, They would then return to the Buddha and report to him 
Ananda’s exposition, which would give him an opportunity of praising 
Ananda’s erudition.^® In the SeJtha Suita^^ we are told that after the 
Buddha had preached to the Sakyans of KapilavatthU till late at night, 
he asked Ananda to continue the discourse while he himself rested. Ananda 
did so, and when the Buddha awoke after his sleep, he commended Ananda 
on his ability. On another occasion, the Buddha asks Ananda to address 
the monks on the wonders attendant on a Buddha's birth, and the Aeehari- 


/i.gr. , Bodhirajakumara, when he 
asked the Buddha to walk over the 
carpets in his mansion, Kokanada (Vin. 
ii.l28;M.ii.94). 

25 DhA. i. 410, 

2® S.i. 188; Thag, vers. 1223-6. 

27 S.iv. 165-6. 

28 S. v.166-8; A.iv.449, 

2» S.iii. 133-4. 

80 S. V. 171-3; ThagA. i, 474; he could 
not, however, be of use to his fellow- 
celibatc Bhandu 

81 S.iv. 113. 

32 S.v. 272. 

88 A.i.220. 

8* A. i. 216. 


85 A- V. 106. 

88 A.iii. 347, and again A. v, 137. 

87 A. i. 217. 

88 M. ii. 112. It was on this occasion 
that Pasenadi presented Ananda with a 
valuable piece of foreign material wb i ch 
had been sent to him by Ajatasattu. 

8» A. V, 225; S.iv. 93. 

48 MA. i. 81; for such praise see, e.g., 
A. V. 229. It is said that once when a 
certain landowner asked the Buddha how 
he could show honour to the Dhamma, 
the Buddha told him to show honour to 
Ananda if he wished to honour the 
Dhamma (J. iv. 369). 

4iM.i.3531I. 
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yablbhuta-Dhamma Sutta is the result. The Buddha is mentioned as 
listening with approval.® 

Sometimes Ananda would suggest to the Buddha a simile to be used 
in his discourse, e.g. the Dhamniaydna simile®; or by a simile suggest a 
name to be given to a discourse, e.g. the Madhupi‘)],diha Sutta^^ ] or again, 
])aTticularly wishing to remember a certain Sutta,he would ask the Buddha 
to give it a n&me, e.g. the Bahudhdtulca Sutta.^^ 

Several instances occur of Luanda preaching to the monks of his own 
accord^® and also to the iaity.^’' The Sandaka Sutta xecoids a visit paid 
by Ananda with his follQW;ers to the paribbajaka Sandaka, and describes 
how he won Sandaka over by a discourse. Sometimes, as in the case 
of the Ananda would repeat to the assembly of 

monks a sermon which he had previously heard the Buddha preach. 
Ananda took the fullest advantage of the permission granted to him by 
the Buddha of asking him any question he desired. He had a very 
inquiring mind; if the Buddha smiled he would ask the reason (M. ii. 
45, 50, 74; A. iii. 214 f.; J. iii. 405; iv. 7). 

Or if he remained silent, Ananda had to be told the reason (S. iv. 400). 
He knew that the Buddha did nothing without definite cause; when 
XJpavana, who stood fanning the Buddha, was asked to move away, Ananda 
wished to know the reason, and was told that Upavana prevented various 
spirits from seeing the Buddha (D. ii. 139). The Buddha was always 
willing to answer Ananda’s questions to his satisfaction. Sometimes, as 
in the case of his question regarding the dead citizens of S'atika (D. ii. 
91 a long discourse would result,®” 

Most often his consultations with the Buddha -were on matters of doctrine 
or were connected with it— on (S. iii. 24); loka (S. iv. 53) ; 

sunna (S. iv. 54; M. iii, 104-24) ^ wdam fS. iv. 219-21); iddhi (S. v. 282-4; 
286); dngpdnasati{B.Y. 328-d4:);hhma, eio. {A. i. 223f.); on the chalabhijdti 
of Pura:^a Kassapa (^vU); the aims and purposes oi sUa (A. v. 1 f., repeated 
in V. 311 f.) ; the possibilities of sawadH (A. v. 7 f., repeated in v. 318 and 
in A. i. 132 f.); on sanghaMeda (A. v. 75 fi.) ; the qualities requisite to be a 
counsellor of monks (A. iv. 279 if.) ; the power of carrying possessed by a 
Buddha's voice (A. i. 226 f.) ; the conditions necessary for a monk's happi- 

4® M. iii, 119 ft. i In tluH case the discour.se concluded 

5. I with a description of the Dliamraadasa 

^ M. i. 114; cp. Upavma suggesting {Mirror of Truth) to be used for all time; 
the name for the PasadUca Sutta (D. iii. . see also S. v. .‘l.'jG-eO. 

50 The Pahhajja Sutta (Hn. 72 ff.), was 
® M, iii, §7. preached because of Ananda’s request 

A-U" V. 6. that the Buddha should give an account 

48 of his renunciation (SnA. ii. 381); see 

M. iii. 18p'|v . a,lso Pubbaj/offdvacara /Suita (SnA. i. 47). 
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ness (A. iii 132 f.) ; the different ways of mastering the elements (M. iii. 
62 f.); the birthplace of ” noble men {DhA/ iii; 248) - and the manner in 
which previous Buddhas kept the Fast-day (DhA, iii. 246). To these should 
be added the conversations on numerous topics recorded in the Mahd- 
•paniiibbma Sittta. Some of these questions— n 9 ., about earthquakes 
(D. ii. 107 ff.; A. iv. 312 ff.) and the different kinds of spirits present at 
the death of the Buddha (D. ii. 139 f.)— seem to have been put into 
Anandah mouth in order that they might be used as pegs on which to 
hang beliefs connected with them which were current among later-day 
■Buddhists.' ■' 

17ot all the Suttas addressed to Ananda are, however, the re.sult of his 
questions. Sometimes he would repeat to the Buddha conversations he 
had had with others and talks he had overheard, and the Buddha would 
expound in detail the topics occurring therein. 

Thus, for instance, a conversation with Pasenadi Kob&Isl on Kalyana- 
mittatd is repeated and the Buddha explains its importance (S. i. 87-9; 
V. 2-3); Ananda tells the Buddha about his visit to the Paribbajakarama 
in Kosambi and what he there heard about a bhikkhu being called niddasa 
after twelve years of celibacy. The Buddha thereupon expounds the . 
seven niddasavatthu (A. iv. 37 ff.). The account conveyed by Ananda bf 
Udayi preaching to a large crowd leads to an exposition of the difficulties of 
addressing large assemblies and the qualities needed to please them (A. iii. 
184). A conversation between Udayi and the carpenter Paneakafiga on 
feelings is overheard by Ananda and reported to the Buddha, who gives a 
detailed explanation of his views on the subject (S, iv. 222 f.; M. i. 397 f.). 
The same thing happens when Ananda mentions to the Buddha talks he 
had heard between Sariputta and the Paribbajakas (S. ii. 35-7) and between 
the same Elder and Bhumiya (S. ii. 39-41). Sometimes — as in the case of 
the upasika Migasala (A. iii. 347; v. 137)— Ananda would answer questions 
put to him as best he could, and seek the Buddha’s advice and corrections 
of his interpretation of the Doctrine. 

AVhen the monks asked Ananda whether the Buddha’s predictions re- 
garding the results of Devadatta’s crimes were based on actual knowledge, 
he furnished them with no answer at all until he had consulted the Buddha 
(A. iii. 402). Similarly, when Tapussa questions him as to why household 
life is not attractive to laymen, Ananda takes him straight away to the 
Buddha, who is spending his siesta in the Mahavana in Uruvelakappa 
(A. iv. 438 f.). Once Ananda fancies that he knows all about causation, and 
tells the Buddha how glad he is that he should understand this difficult 
subject. The Buddlia points out to him that he really knows very little 
about it and preaches to him the Mahdniddna Butta (D. ii, 55 ff. ; S, ii. 92-3), 
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When Ananda realises tliat the Buddha will die in a short while, with 
childlike simplicity, he requests the Buddha to make a last pronouncement 
regardmg the Order (D. ii. 98 fi. ; S. v. 152-4). 

On several occasions it is new'S that Ananda brings to the Buddha e.g., 
about the death of the Nigantha Nataputta, and about Devadatta’s plots, 
already mentioned — which provoke the Buddha to preach to him : Phagguna 
has died, and at his death his senses seemed very clear; so they would, says 
the Buddha, and proceeds to speak of the advantages of listening to the 
Dhamma in duo season (A. iii. 381 f.). Or again, Girimananda isdll and 
would the Buddha go and see him ? The Buddha suggests that Luanda 
should go and tell Girimananda about the ten kinds of Safina {aniccasanna, 
etc.), and the palient will recover (A. v. 108 f.). Ananda desires to retire 
into solitude and develop zeal and energy; would the Buddha tell him on 
which topics to metiitale ? And the Buddha preaches to him the doctrine 
of impermanence (S. iii. 187; iv. 54-5). . 

The Buddha, however, often preached to Ananda without any such pro- 
vocation on various topics — e.g., on the nature of the sanhhara (S. iii. 37- 
40) ; on the impossibility of the monk without faith attaining eminence in 
the sasam (A. v. 152 £[.); on the power the Buddha has of knowing which 
doctrines would appeal to different people and of preaching accordingly 
(A. V. 36 f.); on immorality and its consequences (A. i. 50 f.); on the ad- 
monitions that should be addressed to new entrants to the Order (A, iii. 
138 f.); on the advice which should be given to friends by those desiring 
their welfare (A. i. 222). 

The various topics on which the Buddha discoursed to Ananda as recorded 
in the Mahd Pannibbdm Butta, have already been referred to. Some of 
them— e.g., on. the eight assemblies, the eight positions of mastery, the eight 
stages of deliverance (D, ii. 112) — seem to be stereotyped later additions. 
On the other hand, with regard to the accounts of the honours to be paid to 
a Buddha's dead body, the places of pilgrimage for the pious, and various 
other .similar subjects, it is impossible to say how far they are authentic. 
In a few instances the remarks addre.ssed to Ananda seem to be meant for 
others, to be heard by them or to be conveyed to them — e.g., in the dispute 
between Udayi and Saripiitta, when they both seek the Buddha for him 
to settle the differences in opinion between them (A. iii. 192 ff.); or, again, 
when the recalcitrant Udayi fails to answer the Buddha’s question on 
subjects of reflection {anussatiUhdna), and Ananda gives an answer which 
the Buddha approves (A. iii. 322 ff.). A question asked by Ananda as to 
whether there are any scents which sjoread even against the wind, results 
in the well-known sermon about the fame of the holy man being wafted 
everywhere (A. i. 222 f . ; DhA. i. 420 ff.). Once or twice Ananda intervenes 
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in a discussion between the Buddha and another, either to ask a question 
or to suggest a simile which he feels could help the Buddha in establishing 
his point— in the interviews of Uttiya Parihbajaka (A. v, 194), of the 
brahmin Sangarava (A. i. 169), and again of Vipdabha, son of Pasenadi 
(M.ii.l30). 

In the Mahd Mdlunkyd Sutta (M. i. 433), it is Ananda a intervention 
which evokes the discourse on the Five Fetters. Similarly he intervenes 
in a discussion between the Buddha and Parasariya’s pupil, TJttara, and 
persuades the Buddha to preach the IMriyahhdvand Sutta on th.e cultivation 
of the Faculties (M. iii. 298 fi.). 

Buddhaghosa gives a list of the discourses which bring out the eminence 
and skill of Ananda ; they are the Sekha, BdMtiya, Jlmnjamppdya, Gopaka- 


Moggalldm, BahudMtuka, Culasunnaia, Mahdsumata, dcchariyahhhuta^ 
BkaddeJcaratta, Mahdniddm, Mahdpanmbbdm, Subha and Oulaniyaloka- 
dhdtu. (For particulars of these see under the respective names.) 
The books give accounts of several conversations between Ananda and 
his eminent colleagues, such as Sariputta.®^ He seems to have felt happy 
in their company and did not hesitate to take to them his difficulties; 
thus we find him asking Sariputta why only certain beings in this world 
reach parinihbdna (A. ii. 167); on another occasion he asks Sariputta 
about the possibilities of samddhi (A. v. 8). On the other hand, at 
least twice (A, iii. 201 f. ; 361 1), when Ananda asks his questions 
of Sariputta, the latter suggests that Ananda himself should find the 
answer, and having heard it, Sariputta praises him highly and extols his 
abilities. 

Ananda’s special friends seem to have been Sariputta, Moggallana, 
Maha Kassapa, Anuruddha and Ka.nkha Revata.®* He was the Sahgha- 
navaka among them all, yet they held him in high esteem.®® Ananda and 
Sariputta were very special friends. It is said that Sariputta loved Ananda 
because the latter dkl for the Buddha what Sariputta would wish to have 
done himself, and Ananda respected Sariputta because he was the Buddlia’s 
chief disciple. Young men who were ordained by either of them would 
be sent to the other to learn under him. They shared between them any 
good thing given to them. Once Ananda was presented by a brahmin with 
a costly robe; immediately he washed to give it to Sariputta, but as the 
latter was away at the time, he obtained the Buddha’s permission to 
keep it for him till his return.®'^ 

The Samyutta Nikdya^^ contains an eulogy on Sariputta by Ananda, 


See also his conversation with 

Musila, and Savittha and Narada at 
Kosambiinthe Ghositarama (S.ii. 113f.). 


88 ]VIA.i.436. 

8^ Vin. i. 289; Sp. iii. 636-7; MA. 
436, 

88 i. 63-4. ; , 
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Avlierc the latter speaks of his comprehensive and manifold Avisdoin, joyous 
and swift, of his rampant energy and readiness to accept advice. When 
he hears of Sariputta’s death from Cunda the Sainanuddesa, he goes to 
the Buddha with Ctinda (not wishing to break the news himself) and they 
take with them Sariputta’s bowl and outer robe, Cunda carrying the ashes, 
and there Ananda confesses to the Buddha that when he heard the news 
he felt as thought his body were drugged, his senses confused and his mind 
become a blank.®® The Commentary adds®’ that Ananda was trembling 
“ like a cock escaping fronr the mouth of a cat. 

That MaM Kassapa w^ah fond of Ananda, we may gather from the fact 
that it was he who contrived to have him elected on the Finst Coiiucil, and 
when Maha Kassapa heard of Anandah attainment of arahantship, it was 
he Avho led the applause.®® Ananda held hm the highest veneration, 
snd on one oecasion refused to take part in m ufasainpadd ordination 
because he would have to pronounce Kassapa's name and did not consider 
this respectful towards the Elder.®® In their conversations, Kassapa 
addre,sses Ananda as “ awso,'” Ananda addresses Kassapa as “bhante.” 
There is an interview recorded between them in which Kassapa roundly 
abuses Ananda, calling him“ corn-trampler ” and “ despoiler of families,'’ 
and he ends by up saying “ this hoy does not know his own measure,'’'' 
Ananda had been touring DaJkkMnagiri with a large company of monks, 
mostly youths, and the latter had not brought much credit upon them- 
selves. When Kassapa sees Ananda on his return to Eajagaha, he puts 
on him the whole blame for the youthsCwant of training. Ananda winces 
at being called “ boy "; “ my head is growing grey hairs, your reverence, 
yet I am not vexed that you should call me ‘ boy ■ even at this time of 
day.” ThuUananda heard of this incident and showed great annoyance. 
“ How dare Maha Kassapa,” she says, “ who was once a heretical teacher, 
chide the sage A.nanda, calling him ‘ boy '?” IVIaha Kassa];)a complains 
to Ananda of Thullananda’s behaviour; probably, though we are not told 
so, Ananda apologised to him on her behalf.®® 

On another occasion, Ainanda, after a great deal of persuasion, took 
Kassapa to a settlement of the nuns. There Kassapa preached to them, 
but the nun Thullatissa w^as not pleased and gave vent publicly to her 
displeasure. “ How does Kassapa think it fit to preach the doctrine in 
the presence of the learned sage Ananda 1 It is as if the needle-pedlar 
■were to deem he could sell a needle to the needle- maker.” Kassapa is 
inpewed at these words, but Ananda appeases him by acknowledging 
thA|\-Ee, (Kassapa) is in every way his superior and asks him to 
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pardon Tissa. “ Bo indiilgcntj your rcvercnco,” says he, “ women are 
foolish/''®’- 

In this passage Ananda is spoken of as Vedehamiini. The Commentary®® 
explains it by ■pauditantimi, and says further, paijdilo hi ndmuanMatenu 
vedena thah sahbaJciccani karoii, tasnid vedelio ti vuemti ; cedeJw ca so muni 
cd ti vedehamuni.^^ 

It was perhaps Anaiida's chanipionshi}) of the women's cause which made 
him popular with the nuns and earned fur him a, reputation rivalling, as 
was rnentioiicd above, even that of Alaha Xassapa. When Pajapati 
Gotami, with a number of Sakyan women, uudauiited by the Miiddha’s 
refusalof their request at Kapilavatthu, followed him into Vcsali and there 
beseeched his consent for women to enter the Order, the Buddha would 
not change his mind. 

Ananda found the women dejected and weeping, with swollen feet, 
standing outside the Kutagarasala. Having learnt what had happened, 
he asked the Buddha to grant their request. Three times he asked and 
three times the Buddha refused. Then he changed his tactics. He in- 
quired of the Buddha if women were at all capable of attaining the Bruits 
of the Path. The answer was iu the affimiati-ve,; and Ananda pushed home 
the advantage thus gained. In the end the Buddha allowed women 
to enter the Order subject to certain conditions. They expressed their 
greats gratitude to Ananda.®'^ In this connection, the Buddha is re- 
ported as having said®® that had Ananda not persuaded him to give 
his Consent to the admission of women to tlio Order, the Sasana 
would have lasted a thousand years, but now it would last only five 
hundred./ 

This championing of the women’s cause was also one of the charges 
brought against Ananda by his colleagues at the end of the First Council, 
(Bee below.) 

Perha])s it was this solicitude for their privileges that prompted him to 
ask the Buddha one day why it was that women did not sit in public 

iS.ii. 215 ft; the Tiljctaiis say that vecat auay from home Aiiaiula wished 
when Kassapa died, Ajatasattu was very to join him. but his mother was unwilling, 
grieved because he had not been able to ^ because his brother,. ^.Devadatta, had 
see the monk’s body. Ananda took the already gone away. Ananda therefore 
king to the mountain Avhere it had been w'ent to the Videha country and became 
buried and showed it to him (Itockhill, a inuiii. Is this another explanation, of 
op. cit., p. 162 and n. 2). the term Vedehamuni v_ 

62 gA.ii.l32. Vin. ii. 25,3 fl. Ananda is again 

Compare with this the derivation of , found as intermediary for Pajapati 
Vedehiputta in connection with Ajata- | Gotami in M. iii. 253 f. 
sattu. See also s.mVedehika. The Mtu. ! e® Vin. ii. 256. 

(iii. 176-7) says that when the Buddha ) 
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assemblies (e.^. courts of justice)/ or embark on business, or reap tbe full 

fruit of tbeir actions.®® V . 

That Inanda was in the habit of preaching frequently to the nuns is 
evident from the incidents quoted above and also from other passages. 
He seems also to have been in charge of the arrangements for sending 
preachers regularly to the nuns. A passage in the Bamyutta Commentary 
seems to indicate that Ananda was a popular preacher among laywomen 

as well. , . . 

They would stand round him when he preached, fanning him and asking 
liim questions on the Dhamma. When he went to Kosambi to impose the 
higher penalty on Ctianna, the women of King Udena’s harem, hearing of 
his presence in the park, came to him and listened to his preaching, feo 
impressed were they that they gave him five hundred robes.®® It was 
on this occasion that Ananda convinced Udena of the conscientiousness 
with which the Sakyaputta monks used everything which was given to 
them, wasting nothing. The king, pleased with Ananda , gave him another 
five hundred robes, alb of which he distributed among the community. 

A similar story is related of the women of Pasenadi’s palace and their 
gift to Ananda. The king was at first angry, but afterwards gave Ananda 
one thousand robes.’® 

The Dhamnayada Commentary’^ says that once Pasenadi asked the 
Puddha to go regularly to the palace with five hundred monks and preach 
the Law to his queens Mallika and Vasafihakhattiya and to the other women 
in the palace. W^hen the Buddha said that it was impossible for him to 
go regularly to one place he was asked to send a monk, and the duty was 
assigned to Ananda, He therefore went to the palace at stated times and 
instructed the queens. Mallika was found to be a good student, but not 
so Vasabhakhattiya. 

The Jdtaka Commentary’® says that the women of the palace were 
themselves asked wbich of the eighty chief disciples they would have as 
their preacher and they unanimously chose Ananda. For an incident 
connected witli Anandab visits to the palace see the Mahdmru Jdtaka 
and also s.i\ Pasenadi. 

According to the Awjuttara Commentary’® Ananda was beautiful to 
look at. 

Ananda’s services seem often to have been sought for consoling the 
sick. Thus we find Anathapindika sending for him when he lay ill (M. iii. 

A. ii. 82. See also GS. ii. 92, n. 2, • ®® Vin. ii. 290. 

on the interpretation of the last word. J.ii.24fi'. 

8^ S. V. 164 Thag. V. 1020; i. 382 ff. 

ThagA.ii. 129. i-382. 

68 i_ 210. ’^^ii.633. 
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258), and also Sirivad^ha (S. v. 176 f.) and Manadinna {iUd.,1'1'1 f.)- 
is elsewhere mentioned as helpiiig the Buddha to wait on a sick mo.iik.’'‘ 
We are told that when the Buddha had his aftemoon siesta, Anamia 
would spend his time in waiting iipon the sick and talking to them.'” 
Ananda was never too busy to show gratitude to his friends. When a 
certain crow-keeper’s family, members of which had been of special service 
to him, had been destroyed by a pestilence, leaving only two very young 
boys, he obtained the Buddha’s special permission to ordain them and 
look after them, though they were under the requisite age.’® 

When Ananda discovered that his friend Boja and Malla bad no real 
faith in the Buddha, he was greatly grieved and interceded on his special 
behalf with the Buddha that he should make Roja a believer. Later he 
obtained the Buddha’s permission for Roja to offer a meal of potherbs.” 
In another place we find Roja presenting Ananda with a linen cloth.’® 
According to the J dtdk.aU'hahathdd^^^o\B, once tried to persuade Ananda 
to go hack to the lay-life. 

His sympathy is also shown in the story of the woman who asked to have 
a share in the Vihara built by Visakha. She brought a costly carpet, but 
could find no place in which to put it ; it looked so poor beside the other 
furnishings* Ananda helped her in her disappointment.®® 

Once in Jetavana, in an assembly of monks, the Buddha spoke the praises 
of Ananda, and ranked him the foremost bhikkhu in five respects : erudition, 
good behaviour power of walking, according to Dhamma- 

pala), retentive memory, resoluteness and personal attention.®^ Again, 
shortly before the Buddha’s death, he speaks affectionately of Ananda®^; 
Ananda knew the right time to bring visitors to the Tathagata; he had 
four exceptional qualities, in that whoever came to see him, monks or 
nuns, laymen or laywomen, they were ah filled with joy on beholding him®® ; 
when he preached to them they listened with rapture and delight, which 
never tired.®'* 

Another proof of the Buddha’s esteem for Ananda is the incident of his 
asking Ananda to design a robe for the monks to be in pattern like a field 
in Magadha (Vin. i* 287). ^ 

Vin.i. 302. I DhA.i. 4=16 f. 

’S Sp. iii. 651. ; ®^A.i.24f. 

Vin. i. 79; to a young monk who j R* it 144-5; A. ii. 132; A. v. 229, 
used to wait on him and do various | SA. ii.94f. 

servicesforhim, Ananda gave five hundred ®® He was called Ananda because he 
robes presented to him by Pasenadi; the brought joy to his kinsmen (ThagA. ii. 
monk distributed them to his colleagues. 123). 

Vin. i. 247-9. ®* Hut see the story of Atuia (DhA. iii . 

78 i, 296. i 327), who is not satisfied with Ananda’s 

ii. 231, ' preaching. 
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Tn Rpitc of Ananda having been the constant companion of the Buddha 
•— ])rol)ably because of that vciy fact— it was not until aft(n? the Buddha’s 
])aririil)lirina that 7\nanda. was able to realise Arab ant ship A’ Though he 
was not ail arahant he had the patisanibhida, being among the few who 
possessed this qualification while yet learners {Sekha).*^** When it was 
decided hy Maha Kassapa and others that a Convocation should be held 
to systematise the Buddha’s teachings, five hundred monks were chosen as 
delegates, among them, Ananda. He was, ho'Wever, the only non-arahant 
(seJclia) among them, and he had been enjoined by his colleagues to put forth 
great effort and repair this disqualification. At length, when the convoca- 
tion assemhled, a vacant seat had to be left for him. It had not been 
until late the previous night that, after a final supreme effort, he had 
attained the goal.®’ ■' 

It is said that he won sixfold ahhimia when he was just lying down to 
sleep, his head hardly on the pillow, his feet hardly off the ground. He 
is therefore described as having become an arahant in none of tlie four 
postures. AVhen he appeared in the convocation, Maha Kassapa Welcomed 
him warmly and shouted three times for joy.®® In the convocation, Ananda 
was appointed to answer Maha Kassapa ’s questions, and to co-operate 
with him in rehearsing the Dhamma (as opposed to the Vinaya). 

Ananda came to be known as Dhammahhandagarika, owing to his skill . 
in remembering the word of the Buddha; it is said that he could remember 
everything spoken by the Buddha, from one to sixty thousand words in 
the right order, and without missing one single syllable.®® 

In the first four Nikayas; of the Sutta Pitaica, every sutta begins 
with the words “ Thus have I heard,” the “I’' referring to Ananda. 
It is not stated that Ananda was present at the preaching by the Buddha 
of every sutta, though he was present at most ; others, the Buddha repeated 
to him afterwards, in accordance with the conditions under which he had 
become the Buddha’s attendant. 

We are told that Ananda had learnt eighty-two thousand dhamma, 

Buddhaghosa gives a long account y 237, where the credit for this is given to 
of Ananda ’s struggle for final emaned- : a Vajjiputtatlicra. 
pation (DA. i. 0 ff,); see also Vin. ii. According to the Majjhimabhanaka, 
286. i says Buddhaghosa, Ananda appeared on 

VihhA. 388. !, his seat while the others looked on, having 

He had been occupied in consoling come through the earth; according to 
the laity after the Buddha’s death and others he came through the air. Accord- 
had had no time for practising meditation. iiig to ThagA. ii. 130, it was a Brahma of 
In the end it was a de.vatah\ the woodland the Suddhavasa who announced Ananda’s 
grove in Kosala, where he was staying, : attainment of arahantship to his col- 
who pointed out the urgency of the j leagues at the Convocation, 
matter (S. i. 199-200); but see ThagA. i> ' ThagA. if. 134, 
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(topics) from the Buddlia himself and two tliousand from, his colloagups.'"’” 
lie had also a reputation for fast talking! where an or man could 
speak one word Imanda could speak eight p the could speak 

sixteen words for each one word of J;nanda.®^ Ananda could rememl)er 
anything he had once heard Up to fifteen thousand stanzas of sixtv thousand 
lines.'’- 

Ananda lived to be very old'**; a hymn of praise sung at his death is in- 
cluded at the end of the stanzas attributed to him in the Theragathd.^^ 
That the Buddha’s death was a .great blow to him is shown by the 
stanzas he uttered immediately after the event.®* Three months earlier 
he had heard for the first time that death of the Buddha was near at hand 
and had besought him to live longer. The reply attributed to the Buddha 
is a curious one, namely, that on several previous occasions, at Rajagalia 
and at Vesrdl,®® he had mentioned to Ananda that he coUldj if he so de.sired, 
live for a whole I'a'ppa, and had hinted that Ananda should, if he felt so 
inclined, request him to prolong his life. Ananda, however, having failed to 
take the hint on these occasions, the opportunity was now past, and the 
Buddha must die; the fault was entirely Ananda ’s.®’' It was when Ananda 
was temporarily absent from the Buddha’s side that the Buddha had 
assured Mara that he would die in three months.®* 

As the end approached, the Buddha noticed that Ananda was not by his 
side; on enquiry he learnt that Ananda was outside, weeping and filled 
with despair at the thought tliat the Master would soon be no more, and 
that he (Ananda) would have to work out his perfection unaided. The 
Buddha sent for him and consoled him by pointing out that whatever is 
born must, by its very nature, be dissolved. Three times he said, “For 
a long time, Ananda, yon have been very near to me by acts of love, kind 
and good, never varying, beyond all measure,” and he exhorted him to be 
earnest in efibrt, for ho would soon realise emancipation.®® 

Once, earlier, when Udayi had teased Ananda for not having benefited 
from his close association with the personality of the Master, the Buddha 
had defended Ananda, saying, “ Say not so, Udayi; should he die without 
attaining perfect freedom from passion, by virtue of bis piety, he would 
seven times win rule over the devas and seven times be King of Jambudipa. 
Howbeit, in this very life shall Ananda attain to Nibbana.”*®® 

Thag. V. 10'24. 1). ii, loT. 

®^MA.i.2S3. See, c.r/., 1). 102 f. 

8^ MA.i.501. 

8® One hundred and twenty years, says | . 105-6. 

DhA.ii. 99; he is bracketed with Bakkulas ■ ®8 Ihid., 144, It was on tbi- oeeaslon 

as having lived to a great age (AA. ii. j that the Paldsa Jataka Wii> preached 

696). 1 (J. iii. 23 ff.). 

. , 8* Vers. 1047-9. A.i.228. . 
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Anancla did his best to persuade the Buddha to die in one of the great 
cities, such as Eajagaha dr Sayatthi, and not in Kusinara, thelittle wattle- 
and-daub town (as he called it) in the middle of the jungle. He was not 
satisfied until the Buddha had revealed to him the past history of Kusinara, 
how it had once been Kusavati, the royal capital of the mighty Maha 
Sudassana.^®^ 

Just before the Buddha 'died, Ananda was commissioned to inform the 
Mallas of the impending event, and after the Buddha’s death, Anuruddha 
entrusted him, with the help of the Mallas of Kusinara, with all the 
arrangements for the funerah^®® Ananda had earlier^® learnt from the 
Buddha how the remains of a Tathagata should be treated, and now he 
was to benefit by the instruction. 

At the end of the First Council, the duty of handing down unimpaired 
the Digha Nikaya through his disciples was entrusted to lnan.da.^“^ He 
was also charged with the duty of conveying to Channa the news that the 
higher penalty had been inflicted on him by the Sangha. 

Ananda had been deputed by the Buddha himself to carry out this, his last 
administrative act,^®® but Inanda, not wishing to undertake the responsi- 
bility alone (knowing that Channa had a reputation for roughness), was 
granted a number of companions, with whom he visited Channa. The 
latter expressed repentance and was pardoned.^®® Perhaps it was because 
both the Buddha and Knanda’s colleagues knew of his power to settle 
disputes that he was chosen for this delicate task.’-®’. 

Ananda’s popularity, however, did not save him from the recriminations 
of his fellows for some of his actions, which, in their eyes, constituted 
offences. Thus he was charged^®® with; (1) liaving failed to find out 
from the Buddha' which were the lesser and minor precepts, which the 
Sahgha -were allowed to revoke if they thought fit’®®; (2) with having 
stepped on the Buddha’s rainy-season garment when sewing it; (3) with 
having allowed the Buddha’s body to be first saluted by women’'’® ; (4) with 
having omitted to ask the Buddha to live on for the space of a kappa’”; 
and (5) with having exerted hirnself to procure the admission of ■women 
into the Order.”® 

Ananda ’s reply was that he himself saw no fault in any of these acts, 
but that he Would confess them as faults out of faith in his colleagues. 


D.ii. 14G. 

“2 im., ff. 

Ibid., 141 f. 

DA.i. 15. 

D.ii. 164. 
io® Vin.ii. 290-2. 

’■2' See S. ii. 235 1., where the Buddha 
classes him with.Sariputta and Moggal- 


! laiia for liis ability to settle disputes 
I among the monks. 

’•“2 Vin. ii. 288-9. 

See B. ii, 154. 

Not mentioned else-where, but see 
Rockhill, op. ciL, p. 164. 

221 Dji, 215. 

232 Vin, ii. 253. 
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On another occasion he was found fault with (1) for having gone into the 
village to beg for alnis, clothed in his waist-cloth and nefiu'r garnuod:”'’; 

(2) for having worn light garnients which w^ere blowji about by the wintl/^^ 

"■ The last years of his life, Jjiauda seems to have spent in teaching and 

preaching and in encouraging his younger colleagnes. Among those Avho 
held discussions with him after the Buddha’s passing away are raentioned 
Dasama of the Atthakanagara,”^ Gopaka Moggallana“® and Suhha Todeyya- 
j puttad”, j 

The Pali Canon makes no mention of Miranda’s death. Fa Hsion,^^® 
however, relates what was probably an old tradition. When Xiianda was 
on his way from Magadha to Vesiili, there to die, Ajatasattti heard that he 
Avas coming, and, with his retinue, followed him up to the EohinMiiver. 

The chiefs of Vesali also heard the new.s and went out to meet liim, and 


i both parties reached the river banks. Ananda, not wishing to incur the 

displeasure of either party, entered into the state of tejojMsina in the midd le i 

of the river and liis body went up in flames. His remains were divided f 



into two portions, one for each party, and they built cetii/as for their en- 
shrinement. 

In the time of Padumuttara Buddha Ananda had been the son of Ananda, 
King of Hainsavati, and was therefore a step-brother of Padumuttara. His 
name w'asSumana. .King Ananda allowed no one but himself to wait on the 
Buddha. Prince Sumana having quelled an insurrection of the frontier 
provinces, the king offered hima boon as reward, and he asked to be allowed 
to entertain the Buddha and his monks for three months. With great reluc- 
tance the king agreed, provided the Buddha’s consent was obtained. When 
Sumana went to the vihara to obtain this, he was greatly impressed by 
the loyalty and devotion of the Buddha’s personal attendant, the monk 
Sumana, and by his ^ddy^^-powers. Having learnt from the Buddha that 
these were the result of good deeds, ho himself determined to lead a pious 
life. For the Buddha’s residence Prince Sumana bought a pleasaunce 
named Sobhana from a householder of that same name and built therein 
a monastery costing one hundred thousand. On the way from the capital 
to Sobhana Park he built viharas, at distances of a league from each other. 
When all preparations were completed, the Buddha went to Sobhana with 
one hundred thousand monks, stopping at each vihara on the way. At the 
festival of dedication of the Sobhana Vihara, Sumana expressed a wish 
to become a personal attendant of a future Buddha, just as Sumana was of 

Via. i. 298. , Giles trans. 44, The story also occurs 

Jhid., ii. 136. j in DhA. ii. 99 if., with, several variations 

M. i. 349 f . [ in detail. 

Ibid., Hi. 1; Thag., ver. 1024. 1 n® See also Rookhill, op. cil,, 166 f . 

ii’D. i.204£f. i 
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Padunnittara. Towards this end he did many good deeds. In the time 
of Kassapa Buddha he gave his upper garment lo a monk for him to carry 
his h<'gg'ing-l)owl in it. Later he wa.s ])orn in heaven and again as King of 
Benares. He built for eight Pacceka Buddiias eight monasterie.s in, his ro^yal 
park’^® and for ten thousand yearshe looked after them. The Apadaira 
mentions^®^ that he liccamo ruler of heaven thirty-four times and king of 
men fifty-eiglit finies. 

Ananda’s name occurs in innumerable Jatakas; he is identified with 
Siiriyakumara in the Demdliamma (i- in the 

MwnilM (i. 198), Pajjjima in the ikfaccAa (i. 332), Kalakanni in the Kdla- 
limi'n.i (i. 365), RMha in the Radha (i, 496), PotthapMa in the Radha IT. 
(ii. 134), Cullanandiya in the Gullanandiya (i. 202), Gamanieanda in the 
Gammdcanda (ii. 310), Gullalohita in the Sdluha {T\. 420), Dahhasena in 
the Ekamja (hi. 15), Potthapada in the Kalabu (iii. 100), Baranasisetthi in 
the Pilha (iii. 121), Vedehatapasa in the (raudMra (iii, 369), Sumangala 
in the Humangala (iii, 444), Anusissa in the Indriya (iii, 469), Man^avya 
in the ITai^hadipdyana (iv. 37), Pottika in the (iv, 43)^ Pafiea- 

sikha in the Bildirilcosiya (iv, 69), Rohineyya in the Ohata (iv. 69), ¥u- 
dhitthila in the Yuvafi.jaya (iy . 123), Bharata in the Dasafatha (iv. 130), 
Matali in the ituiiAa (iv. Siidhdbhojana (v. 412), the Nimi 

(vi. 129), and the Kuldvaka (i. 206), Kalihga in the Kdlingahodhi 
(iv. 236), Vissakamma in the Sumei (iv. 325), Sambhutapan^ita 
ill the Samhhuta (iv. 401), Cittamiga in the Rohantamiga (iv, 423), 
Sumukha in the Hamsa (iv. 430), Anusissa in the Samhhanga (v. 151), 
Somadatta in the Cullasutaso}i%a {r. 1^2), Sunanda the charioteer in the 
Vinmadanti (v. 227), the younger brother of Kusa in the Kusa (v. 312), 
Nanda in the Hona-Nanda (v. 332), Sumukha in the Culahmnm (v. 334), 
and the Mahdhamsa (v. 382), the brahmin Nanda in the 
(v. 51 1), Somadatta in the Bhlridatta {yi. "Tl’S)) , He was also the barber 
in the Makhddem {i. 139), the aaiurahA'a in As(llajm)i.ta (i. 289), 
the bandit-loader in the Tahka (i. 299), the brabmiu in the Sdramhha 
(i. 375), the Salluhhada (iii. 351), the Faldsa (iii. 25), the Junlia (iv. 100), 
and the Sdlikeddra (iv. 282); the trce-.sprite in. the Kusmtdli (i. 443), 
the elephant trainer in the Suniedlia (i. 446), the younger brother of the 
Bodhisatta in the Mamkcmthi (ii. 286), the marauder in the Seyya 
(ii. 403), the inhabitant of a frontier village in the Mahd Assdrohaka 
(iii. 13), the attendant in the Sankha (iv. 22), one of the seven brothers 
in the BMsa (iv. 314), the physician Sivaka in the Sivi (iv. 412), and 
the arrow-maker in the Mahd-Jamka (vi. 68). 

Several times he was born as an animal. Thus he was a parrot in the 

120 ThagA. ii. 121 ff. 


121. i,. 62 f . 
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siificrcd in liell for a long time and was born for fourteen existences as 
some one’s Avife, and it Avas seven existences more ])eforo Mie results of Ids 
evil deed were exhausted. 

There seems to be some confusion as to the time at which Ananda 
entered the Order. In the Canonical account’'’'^ he became a m.onk in 
the second year of the Buddha’s ministry. In the verses attributed to 
him in the Tlieragatha,^^^ however, he says that he has been for twenty- 
hve years a learner {sehha). It is concluded from this that Ananda must 
have joined the Order only in the twentieth year after the Enlightenment 
and the whole story of his having been ordained at the same time as 
Devadatta is discredited.^^® The verses occur in a lament by Amanda 
that his master is dead and that he is yet a learner. The twenty-five 
years Avhich Ananda mentions probably refer to the period during which 
lie had been the Buddha’s personal attendant and not to his whole career 
as a monk. During that period, “ though he was but a learner, no 
thoughts of evil arose in him,” the implication Being that his close con- 
nection with the Buddha and his devotion to him gave no room for such. 
He, nevertheless, laments that he could not become an aseMa while the 
Buddha was yet alive. If this interpretation be accepted — and I see no 
reason why it should hot be— there is no discrepancy in the accounts 
of Ananda’s ordination. 

Vin. ii. 182. : See also Rhys Davids’ article on Deva- 

Vers. 1039 fli. i dattainERE. 

12® See, e.f/.. Thomas: op. at., 123. * 

2. Ananda. — A Khattiya king of Hamsavati, father of Padumuttara 
Buddha.^ He had, by another wife, a daughter Nanda, who became the 
theri Pakula in the present age.® Once, with twenty of Ins ministers 
and twenty tliousand of his subjects, he appeared before Padumuttara 
Buddha at Mithila and, having received the “ ehi-hJiihhhu-pahbajjd^” 
they became arahants.® The Buddha Avent back Avith them to Hamsavati 
where he preached the Buddhmmnsa.* 

One of Ananda’s sons wms the prince Sumana, step-brother to Padu- 
rauttara, who became Ananda, the personal attendant of Gotama 
Buddha,® 

1 J.i.37; Bu. xii.19. ® MA. ij. 722; DA. ii. 488. 

2 ThigA. 91. 4 BuA. 160, ® ThagA.ii. 122. 

3. Ananda.— Step-brother of Mahgala Buddha. He came to Mahgala 
Buddha with ninety crores of followers; having heard the Buddha’s 
preaching, they all became arahants.^ 

1 J. i. 30. 
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4-. Ananda,— Son of Tissa BuddHa, liis mother being Suhhaddad 

5. Ananda.— Bon of Phussa Buddha, Ms mother being Kisagotami.^ 
The Buddhavamsa Commentary,® however, gives his name as Anupama. 

^ Bu. xix. 16. p, 192. 

6. Ananda.— A Pacceka Buddha of ninety-one kappas ago. The thera 
Citakapujaka, in a previous birth, came down from the deva-loka and 
cremated the Pacceka Buddhabs body with due honour.^ According 
to the MajjMma Nihaya and its Commentary,® there were four Pacceka 
Buddhas of this name, 

^Ap. i. 227. 2 M, Hi. 70;MA. il. 890. 

7. Ananda.— A king of vultures. He dwelt with ten thousand vul- 
tures in Gijjhakuta and came to hear Kunala preach. At the end of 
Kimala’s sermon Ananda, too, discoursed in the same strain, dwelling 
on the evil qualities of women “ keeping to facts within his knowledge.”’' 
He lived in the KunMadaha with Narada, Devala, Punnamukha, the 
cuckoo, and Kunala.® In the present age the vulture-king was Ananda 
Thera, the Buddha’s attendant.® 

^ J. V. 424, 447-50. 2 351,^ 3 j. y. 43(3. 

8. Ananda. — A king of fishes, appointed by the fishes themselves to 
rule over them.^ He was one of the six monsters of the deep. He lived 
on one side of the ocean and all the fishes came to him morning and 
evening to pay their respects. He lived on rock-slime {semla) till one 
day he swallowed, by mistake, a fish. Liking the taste very much, he 
found out what it was, and from that day he ate fish, unknown to his 
subjects. Seeing their numbers diminish, they began to grow inquisitive, 
and one day one of their wise ones hid in the lobe of Ananda’s ear and 
discovered him eating the fish which straggled behind. When this was 
reported to the other fish, they fled in terror and Md themselves. Ananda, 
desirous of eating them, searched everywhere; believing that they lay 
inside a mountain, he encircled it with his body. Seeing his own tail 
on the other side of the mountain and believing it to be a fish trying to 
escape, he crunched it in a rage. The tail was fifty leagues long and he 
suffered excruciating pain. Attracted by the smell of blood, the fish 
collected round and ate him bit by bit. His skeleton was as big as a 
mountain, and holy ascetics, flying through the air and seeing it below 

1 J. i. 207; ii, 3{>2. 
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them, told men about it and the story became famous throughout Jam- 
budipa. Kalahatthi is reported as relating this story to the king in the 
Mahd Sufasoina Jdtakar ilnanda is referred to as an example of great 
deceitfulness.'* 

a J.v. 462-4. 3 MA.i. l38. 

9. Ananda.— A yakkha to whom a shrine, called the Ananda Cetiya, was 
dedicated. The Cetiya was in Bhoganagara and was later converted 
into a Buddhist Vihara.*- There the Buddha stayed during his last 
sojourn, and mention is made of a sermon he preached there to the monks 
on the Four Great Anthoiities (cMtdro inahdpadesd}.^ 'Fioni ihei& he 
went to Pava. 

lAA.ii.SOO. 2 D.ii.123-6; A.ii. l67. 

10. Ananda. — A banker of Savatthi. He had eighty crores of money, 
but was a great raiser. He had a son, Mulasiri, and once a fortnight he 
would gather his kinsfolk together and, in their presence, admonish his 
son as to the desirability of amassing wealth, always increasing it, giving 
none away. When the banker died he was born in a Candala family 
outside the city gates. The king appointed Mulasiri banker in his place. 

From the time of Ananda’s conception among the Candala, s, mis- 
fortune dogged their footsteps. Knowing that a Jonah had come among 
them, they caused a search to be made andj as a result of their investi- 
gations, they sent the pregnant mother away. When the child was 
born he was a monstrosity with his organs all out of place. When old 
enough, he was given a potsherd and told to beg his living. One day 
he came to the house in which he had lived in his former life, and though 
he managed to enter it, he was discovered and thrown out by the servants. 
The Buddha happened to be passing by, and sending for Mulasiri, he 
told him that the beggar had been his father. Being convinced by 
certain piroofs, Miilasiri believed and took refuge in the Buddha.*- It is 
said that eighty-four thousand beings attained deathles,sness on the 
occasion of the Buddha preaching to Mulasiri about his father Ananda.® 

^ BhA.ii.25-8; the story is referred to in the Milwidopa'Kha {'p. 350). 

® AA.i.A?. ■; 

11. Ananda.— Author of the AfatoiM on Buddhaghosa-’s Commen- 
taries on the Abhidhamma,b He was originally a native of India, but 
came over to Ceylon and became head of the Vanavasi fraternity in the 
Island. He probably lived about the eighth or ninth century a.d. and 

^ Gv. 60, 69; Sas. 69. 
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wrote tile Muititikii at tlio KMpu'Ht of a monk named Buddiiamitta. lEe is 
probably identical witli Ananda, toaelier of Culla Dhammapala (see 
below). “ He was also known as Vanaratana Tissa fro3n his connection 
with the Yanavasi school. 

2 P.L.C. 202 L; 210 f. 

J.2. Ananda. — Teacher of Culla Dhammapala, author of the Saccamk- 
I'hcpa} The iHaddkamina Sahghaktr says that Ananda was the author 
of the fSaccaaankhepu. See also above (Ananda 1 1). 

. ^ q.v. ix. 

13. Ananda.---'] Ceacher of Buddhappiya, aiithor of the He 

was a native of Ceylon, for Buddhapiya refers to him as:“ Ta,mJ)ap( 0 ifiid~ 
d/w/n.” He too belonged to the Vanavasl sect and wrote a Sinhalese 
interverbal trailslation to Piyadassi’s Pada-^S'adAano and another to the 
KJmdda-SikMd. He was a diseijile of UdiimbaragM Medhahkara, pupil 
of Sariputta, and he probably lived in the time of Vijayabahu IH.^ 

He was the teacher of V :leha, author of the S(ma7ifakukioaip,ia)id.^ 
Sec also Buddhavamsa V jiaratana Ananda. 

1 P.L.C.Al. 8 Iln>L, 220. 

1 'i. Ananda. — Author of the Ho,ddh(tmm,opdyaim^ also called AbhayagM- 
Kavieakravarti Ananda and probably belonging to the same period as 
Ananda (13). His friend and companion, for whom his book was written, 
was Buddhasoma. An Ananda, probably a later writer, is also the 
author of a Sinhalese Commentary on the Saddhammopayana.^ 

1 P. 212. 

i ■ Ananda. — Gonpmnion of Chapata and co-founder of the Sihala-Saiigha 
of Burma..^ He w’as later cut off from the community for trying to send 
to his kinsfolk an elcpliant presented to him l)y King Narapati. His 
com])anions suggested that the animal sliould be let loose in the f(jrcst, 
in accordance with the Buddha’s teaching regarding kindness bo animals. 
Ananda’s reply was that the Buddha had also preached kindness to 
kinsfolk." Be died in 1 246." 

1 Sas. (53. " Furchamraer: Jardine Prize, Essay, 

8 Bode: op. oil., 24. p. 33. 

16. Ananda.-— Of Hamsavati. Author of the Madhusdrallhadlpaut, 
a 0kd on the xibhidhamma.^ 

^ ISas. 4S; but see Bodo; op. cit., -iT-S. 
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17. Ananda. — Called Manava, in order to distinguish him from others. 
He was a hrahmin youth, maternal cousin of the theri Uppalavanna, 
with whom he had been in love when she was a laywoman. One day 
when IJpalavaima returned from her alms-rounds to her hut in Andhavana, 
where she was living at the time, Anandamanava, who -was hiding under 
her bed, jumped up and seized her. In spite of her protestations and 
admonitions, he overcame her resistance by force and, having worked 
his will of her, went away. As if unable to endure his wickedness, the 
earth burst asunder and he was swallowed up in Avici.^ 

In order that such assaults should not be repeated, Pasenadi Kosaia 
erected, at the Buddha’s suggestion, a residence for the nuns within the 
city gates, and henceforth they lived only within the precincts of the city." 

^ DhA. ii. 40-50. ‘^ lbid.,^Ai. 

Ananda Vagga.— The eighth chapter of the Tilca Nipdta of the Anguttara 
Nikdya, It consists of ten suttas, the last of which contains a prophecy 
regarding Ananda.^ 

■ A A. i. 215-28. 

1. Ananda Sutta, — 'Preached by Ananda to Vahgisa. Once as they 
were going together for alms to Savatthi, Vahgisa confessed that he was 
disaffected. Ananda advised him on how^ to overcome the disaffection 
by proper cultivation of the senses.^ 

1 S. i. 188, 

2. Ananda Sutta. — Once Ananda was living in a forest tract in the 
Kosaia country and was much occupied in talking to the laity who came 
to see him. A deva of the forest, desiring his welfare, came up to him 
and suggested that he might stop his constant babbling and meditate 
instead.^ According to Buddhaghosa,^ this was soon after the Buddha’s 
death, shortly before Ananda became arahant. People, knowing of his 
close attendance on the Master, were ever asking for details about the 
Parinibbana and wdien they mourned he had to admonish them. He 
used to wander about, taking with him, the Buddha’s begging bowl and 
robe. In the Themgdthd^ the same admonition is put into the mouth of 
a Vajjiputta monk. 

^ S. i. 199. a SA.i.226, 3 ver. 119; ThagA. i. 237. 

3. Ananda Sutta. — Preached by the Buddha to Ananda, who asked 
how nirodha could be obtained. By the cessation of the five khmidhas, 
answered the Buddha.^ 

1 S. iii. 24-5. . 
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4. Ananda Sutta. — A conversation between the Buddha and Ananda, 
at Jetavana. Ananda is asked in what things one discerns the arising 
{up])dda), passing away (wya), and constant change {annaihatta). The 
answer is- “ in the five khandhaSi” The Buddha praises Ananda for his 
answerd 

1 S..iu.-37-8. ■ . 

5. Ananda Sutta.— Same as above,' except that the discernment is not 
only with regard to the present, but also to the past and the futured 

1 S. Hi. 38-9. 

6. Ananda Sutta.— Ananda tells the monks in Jetavana how when he 
and his colleagues were novices, Punna Mantaniputta was very helpful 
to them and instructed them as to how; the conceit of self {asmiindna) 
arose and how it could be overcome. Having heard him, Ananda says 
he fully understood the Dhamma.^ 

^ S. iii. 105-6. 

7. Ananda Sutta.— Preached at Jetavana. Ananda asks the Buddha 

about psychic power its basis and cultivation, and the practice 

thereof. The Buddha enlightens him.’' 

1 S. v. 285-6. 

8. Ananda Sutta. — ^Same as above, with the addition of Ananda'’ s 
declaration that the monks consider the Buddha as their guide, etc.’ 

1 S.v. 286. 

9. Ananda Sutta.— Preached at Jetavana. Ananda is instructed as 

to how concentration on breathing leads to the four 

sati'pattkdnaa and how these, in turn, bring to completion the seven 
bojjhangas. These last lead to complete knowledge and release {vijjd- 
vimuUi). The methods of their development are explained in detail,’ 

S. v. 328-33. 

10. Ananda Sutta. — Same as above, the only difierence being the same 
as between 7 and 8. 

11. Ananda Sutta. — Records a visit paid to Ananda at Jetavana by 
Sariputta, who was also staying there. Sariputta tells- Ananda that 

jf soid'pannas those that have no disloyalty to the Buddha, the Dhamma 
and the Saugha. They have no such immorality as is 'possessed by the 
uneducated putihujjanas} 


1 S.v. 362-4. 
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12. Ananda Sutta. — Preached at the Ghositarama iu Kosambi. Ananda 

asks the Buddha how monks could enjoy ease {phasuvihCira) and the 
Buddha tells him.^' 

■ 1 A.ili. 132-4-. :: 

13. Ananda Sutta. — A conversation between Ananda and Maha 
Kotthita with regard to what happens after the passionless, remainderless 
ending of the six spheres of contact,^ 

^ A. ii. 162. The P.T.S. text puts this i mentary aad the Uddana at llu; cud of 
ujider Kotthifa Sutta, but both the Coni- I the Vagga treat it as a separate sutta. 

14. Ananda Sutta. — Ananda goes to Sariputta and asks him how far 
a monk could learn the Dhamma, remember it, reflect upon it and teach 
it to others. Sariputta suggests that Ananda should answer the cpiestion 
hira.self, which Ananda does. At the end of the discourse Sariputta 
utters an eulogy on Ananda and calls him the pattern of the true monk.^ 

1 A. iiL361-2. 

15. Ananda Sutta. — Preached by the Buddha in reply to Ananda’s 
(Question as to how notions of “ I ” and “ mine ” and the tendency to 
vain conceit could be completely destroyed.^ This sutta refers to the 
Fun'^aha-panha of the Parayw^a. 

1 A.i. 132 1. 

16. Ananda Sutta. — A conversation between Ananda and Udayi on 
the wonders of a Tathagata’s attainment and the nature of perception. 
In the course of the dialogue Ananda mentionuS a visit paid to him by a 
nun who was a follower of the Jatilas, and her questions on samadhi} 

A. iv. 426. 

17. Ananda Sutta,-— A discourse given to the monks by Ananda on the 
good man and the wicked man.^ 

^ A. V. 6 f. 

18. Ananda Sutta. — On the ten qualities that a monk should possess 
if he would benefit by the practice of the Buddha's teachings.^ 

1 A. V. 152 ff. 

Ananda or Atthatta Sutta. — -The panbbajaka Vaccha^otta visits the 
Buddha and asks him if there is a self. The Buddha makes no reply even 
when the question is repeated, and Vacohagotta goes away. The Buddha, 
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later, explains to Ananda, in reply to Ms inquiry, tliat lie remained 
silent because whatever answer he gaye to Vacchagotta's question, it 
would be capable of being misunderstood and misinterpreted.^ 

1 S. iv. 400-1. 

Anandakumara, — A shipwright, who, with three hundred others, was 
sent by Mahosadha to the Upper Ganges to secure timber wherewith to 
build three hundred ships in preparation for Mahosadha’s visit to the 
capital of Pafieala in order to erect buildings for King VedehaA 

■ -1' -J. vi.'427. ■■ 

Anandabodhi.— -The bodhi-tree planted by Ananda at the entrance to 
Jetavana. The people of Savatthi, led by Anathapindika, suggested to 
Ananda that some place should be provided where they might offer 
flowers and perfumes in the name of the Buddha, when the Buddha was 
away on his periodical tours. After consultation with the Buddha, 
Ananda obtained, with Moggallana’s assistance, a fruit from the bodhi- 
tree at Gaya, and had it planted at the gateway of Jetavana in the presence 
of a large and distinguished gathering, including Pasenadi Kosala and 
Visakha. The seed was planted by Anathapindika in a golden jar filled 
with fragrant earth. Immediately a sapling sprang up, fifty cubits 
tall, with five branches, each fifty cubits long, The king poured round 
the tree perfumed water from eight hundred jars of gold and silver. In 
order to consecrate the new tree, the Buddha, at Anaiidahs request, sat 
under it for one night, in the rapture of mmapaUi. Because the tree 
was planted by Ananda, it became known as Anandabodhi.^ Pilgrims 
who came to the Buddha at Jetavana were in the habit of paying respect 
to the Anandabodhi.” The Paduma Jdtalca and the Kalimjahodhi Jdtaha 
were both preached in reference to this bodhi-tree. 

M.iv. 228-30. 321. 

Ananda-bhaddekaratta Sutta. — Preached at Jetavana. Ananda dis- 
courses to the assembled monks on the nature of the True Saint {Bhaddc- 
Jcaratta). The Buddha appears on the scene and on being told of Ananda s 
discourse, asks him how exactly he had proceeded. Ananda repeats to 
him the Bhaddelcaratta Suita which he had previously learnt from 

the Buddha. The Buddha recites it himself from beginning to end and 
praises Ananda for his vskill.' 

1 M.iii. 189-91. 

Anandamanava. — See Ananda (17). 
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Ananda. — One of tlie five daugliters of the chief queen of the king of 
the tliird Okkdka dynasty/ The Mahdvamsa says that Okkaka 

was the youngest of the sixteen kings of the Mahasammata dynasty and 
makes no mention of three Okkaka dynasties. 

The name of Okkaka’s chief queen was Hattha (u.l, Bhatta). 

1 DA.i. 258;SnA. i.352. 2 p. 84. 

“ Anandena ” Sutta, The Buddha is asked by Ananda to tell him of a 
doctrine which would make him more ardent and intent. The Buddha 
teaches him the doctrine of impermanence.’' 

1 S.iii. 187'S. 

Anapana Katha. — The third section of the Mahdvagga of ike Pati- 
smibhiddmagga} 

1 Ps.i. 162 ff. 

Anapana Vagga. — The seventh chapter of the Bojjhanga Samyutta of 
the Swmyutta Nikdya} 

1 S. V. 129-32. 

Anapana Saipyutta.— The fifty-fourth section of the Samyutta Nikdya} 

i g.v. 311-41. 

Anapana Sutta. — -The idea of in-breathing and out-breathing, if culti 
vated and developed, leads to much profit.’ 

1 S. V. 132. 


Anapanasati Sutta.— Preached at Savatthi on Komudi, the full-moon 
day of the fourth month. The monks had gathered together to see 
the Buddha and eminent disciples had been busy instructing their pupils 
in the various attainments.’ Seing them thus assembled, the Buddha 
was pleased with their demeanour and described how in the confraternity 
of monks were to be found men of various degrees of attainment. Some 
of them practised the cultivation of mindfulness by breathing exercises 
and the Buddha proceeded to explain how it was done. Such mindful- 
ness leads to the development of the four these, in 

turn, to the seven hojjhangas. Through them one attains deliverance 
through understanding.'^ 

^ The Commentary says the Buddha of developing their attainments. (MA. 
had not gone on tour us usual becau.se ii. 895-6.) 
he wanted to give the raonks opportunity ' 2 ]y[_ 7 g.gg_ 
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Anisamsa Vagga.— The tenth chapter of the iVfpato of tire. 

Anguttara Nhlcaya. ■ It eonsiste of eleyen suttas on various subjects.^ 

A.iih-441-S. / 


2, AilisaMsa Vagga.— The first chapter of thes Dasaka Nipata of the 
iV'fMi/a, consisting of ten suttas.^ 

1 A. V,:1.14, ■ 


Anisamsa Sutta.— On the six advantages of realising the first fruit 

oi the Vafh {SoMpatiiphaM^} ' 

4 A..iii. 441. ' . ' 


i' 


Apana.-— A city in the Anguttarapa country (probably its capital), 
The Buddha once visited the city with 1,260 monks and the whole 
company was entertained by the Jatila Keniya/ From Apana the 
Buddha went on to Kusinara.^ In the 8amyutta NikdyaJ' Apana is 
spoken of as a township of the Angas {Angmam nigamo) and the Buddha 
is mentioned as having stayed there with Sariputta. Several suttas were 
preached at Apana, among them the Poto%a (regarding Potaliya),^ 



the Latiikikopama Sutta (to Udayi),® the /Seto (regarding Sela)® and 
the Saddha o/' /Tpfl'tia jSw#a.’ Apapa was a brahmin village and was the 
home of the Elder Sela.® On the occasion of the Buddha^s visit to 
Apana, during which he converted Sela and Keniya, he seems to have 
stayed at Apana for over a week and ordained three hundred monks in 
the company of Sela.® 

According to Buddhaghosad® the •vdliage was called Apana because it 
had twenty thousand bazaars and was therefore distinguished 

for its shops {dpandmm ussannattd)p t^^ on the banks of 

the river Mahi, was the woodland where the Buddha stayed during his 
visits. 

^Vin.i.246ff. i ^ ® M,ii. 146 if; Sn.. pp. 102 fE. 

2 Ibid., 247. I ’ S. V. 226-7. 


Apatti. — A section of the Vinaya Pitaka, the fourth chapter of the 
Parivdra} 

^ Yin. v. 91 ff. 
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Apatti Vagga.— The tweiity-fiftli chapter of i}i^ Gatu'k'ka Nifa.ia of the 
Anguttara N i'lmya, contaimng tea sattas On various subjects/ 

. ' ■ ■■■■■i h.-ii. 239-46.: 

1. Apatti Sutta.—Ananda informs the Buddha at Ghositarama in 
Kosamhi, that Bahiya’S ehorts to l)ring about dissension in the Order 
had not been suppressed because Anuriiddha, being Bahiyah colleague, 
did not want to interfere. The Buddha tells him that they should not 
depend on Anuruddlia for interference in disputes, for he was by tem- 
perament unfitted for such action. He then proceeds to discourse to 
Ananda on the four probable reasons for a monk being desirous of creating 
dissension.^ 

1 A. ii. 2.39 f. 

2. Apatti Sutta. — Deals with the four kinds of fears produced ],)y 
transgressions, involving either being taken in the act and punished or 
having to confess guilt and receive punishment.^ 

1 A.ii. 240-3. 

Apa. — A class of deities who were present at the preaching of the MaJid- 
saniaya Sutta,} 

Buddhaghosa® says they were born as devas because of their having 
practised apo/m.s«(.a in previous lives. 

^ D.ii.259. ^ DA.ii. 689. 


Apana,— One of the Vanili chiefs of Ceylon, brought into subjection by 

Bhuvanekabahu 

^ 'Cv. xe. 33."'. 


Apayika Vagga. — ;The twelfth chapter of the Tiha Ni'pdta of the 
Anguttara Nihdya} It contains ten suttas on various topics. 

1 A. i. 26.5-7.3. 

Apayika Sutta. — On three persons who arc doomed to purgatory,^ 

■ 1 A,. 3 .. 26 . 5 . 

Abhassara.— -xi Brahma-world where Ijve radiant devas from whose 
bodies rays of 1 ight are emitted, like lightning. It belongs to the Mpaloka 
and is in the plane of second The devas living there subsist on joy 

Their span of life is two kappas and there is no guarantee 
1 Abhe. v. 3 j', Compendium 188, n. 4, ^ 258; J. vi, 55. 
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that a person who has been horn there may not later ])e reborn in an nu- 
happy coiidition.^ From time to time these devas utter shouts of joy say- 
ing “ aJio sukha-m, alio siikhaml^ This sound is the best of sounds. These 
devas are completely enveloped in ease {suklima ahhisannd parisaiind),* 
Their world forms the third station of consciousness [mriMnaUhiti)^ they 
are of uniform body, but their percejrtions are diverse {ekattakajfd ndnat- 
lasamino).^ During the periods of the development of the world many 
beings arc born in the Abhassara realm and they are then called the 
highest of the devas, yet even they change their condition.® Tn lists of 
devas’ they are given below tlie Appamanabha and above the Subha. 

-Bodhisattas are somotim.es born in the Abhas.sara wo.r]d,® but they 
are never born in Arupa worlds even when they have developed Arupa- 
jhdnas. Baka Brahma was born in Abhassara after having passed through 
Vehapphala and Subhakinna, and it was then tha,t he conceived the belief 
that he was eternal. 

The Buddha visited him and convinced him of the error of his belief.® 
When the universe is dissolved after the lapse of a long epoch and is 
again evolved, beings are .mostly born in the Abhassara wmrld. When, 
sooner or later, the world begins to re-evolve {vivaltati), the Brahmavi- 
mana appears, but it is empty. Then some being or other, either because 
he has finished his life there or because his merit is exhausted, loaves 
the Abhassara world and is reborn in the Brahmaviniana. Others 
follow his. example, and it is then that the first to be reborn in the 
Brahma-world thinks of himself as Brahma, the eternal, etc.^*’ 

When inhabitants of the Ahhassara-world arc reborn as humans, their 
existence continues to bo like that which they had in the brahma-world 
itself. As time goes on, however, they lose their qualities and 
develop the characteristics, l)oth physical and mental, of human beings.^'' 
Buddhaghosa^^ says that their birth on earth is opa-pdtika (by spontaneous 
regeneration) and they are mind-born {manomaya). 

On the occasions when the wmrld is destroyed by fire, the fire spread 
uxjtotheAbhassara-world; when by water, the water rises to the Subha- 
kinna ; when ])y wind, the wind reaches to the Vehapphala.^® 

According to Buddhagliosa,^* the Abhassaras are so called because 
radiance spreads from their bodies in all directions, like flames from a 

® A. ii. 127 ; bul see Abhs, v. <3, where ® J. iii. 359. 
fclieir life-span is given as eight kappas. D. iii. 29. 

^ A. iii. 202; D. iii. 219. For details see 1). iii. 84 ff., PsA. 

5 A. iv.4O,401; D.ii.69; 1). iii. 253. 253. 

® A. V. 60. DA. iii. 865. 

’ /i’.(?.,M.i.289. OypA. 9. 

® AA. i. 73; J. i. 406, 473; M. i. 329; MA. i. 29; VifohA. 620; cp. BA. ii. 
]VtA.i.553;SA.i. 162. 610. 
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torch. {da%hdaA%j)ikd,ya acci viya etesam sanrato dbhd cJiijj'itvd ohyjili'd 
fataMlmyasarafivisamtitiAh^^^ 

Abha."A generic name for devas distinguished for their brilliance, 
such as the Parittabha and the AppamanabM/ 
iM.iii. 102; MA.ii.902. 

Abha Vagga.— The' fifteenth chapter of QatuMa JtJifdta oi the 
Angiittafa Nihdya. It consists of ten suttas on such subjects as the four 
splendours, the four due seasons, the four sins and virtues of speech and 
the four choicest parts (sams)/ 

1 A.ii. 13941. 

Abha Sutta. — There are four radiances : that of the moon, the sun, of 
fire, and of wisdom, the last being the chief. ^ 

lA.ii. 139. 

Amakadhanna-peyyala.— The ninth chapter of the Sacca Samyutta of 
the SamyuUa Nihdya, It contains a list of the gifts which Ariyan monks 
abstain from accepting.^ 

, . . . 1 S. V. 470-3. 

Amagandha. — A brahmin. Before the appearance of the Buddha in 
the world, Amagandha became an ascetic and lived in the region of the 
Himalaya with five hundred pupils. They ate neither fish nor flesh. 
Every year they came down from their hermitage in search of salt and 
vinegar, and the inhabitants of a village near by received them with 
great honour and showed them every hospitality for four months. 

Then one day the Buddha, with his monks, visited the same village, 
and the people having listened to his preaching became his folio wmrs. 
That year when Amagandha and his disciples went as usual to the village, 
the householders did not show towards them the same enthusiasm as 
heretofore. The brahmin, enquiring what had happened, was full of 
excitement on hearing that the Buddha had been born, and wished to 
know if he ate “ amagandha ” by which he meant fish or flesh. He was 
greatly disappointed on learning that the Buddha did not forbid the 
eating of but, desiring to hear about it from the Buddha 

himself, he sought him at Jetavana. The Buddha told him that dtna- 
gandha was not really fish or flesh, but that it referred to evil actions, and 
that he who wished to avoid it should abstain from evil deeds of every 
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kind. Tlie same question had been put to the Buddha Kassapa by an 
ascetic named Tissa, who later became his chief disci])Ie. In giving 
an account of the conversatioh between Kassapa. Buddha and Tissa, 
the Buddha preached to Imagandha the Amagandha Sutta. The brah- 
min and his followers entered the Order and in a few days became ara- 
hants.^ 

Sn.i pp. 42-5j SnA. i. 278 ff, 

Amagandha Sutta. — ^The conyersation between the Buddha and the 
brahmin Amagandha mentioned ahoye.^ According to Buddhaghoaa" 
this w'as merely a reproduction of the conversation of the Buddha 
Kassapa with the ascetic Tissa, who later became his chief disciple. 

The sutta is particularly interesting as being one of the few ])assages 
in which sayings of the previous Buddhas are recorded. The Buddha’s 
view is put forward as being identical with that which had been enunci- 
ated long ago, with the intended implication that it was a self-evident 
proposition accepted by all the wise, 

^8n.:42 if. ® SnA. i.280 ff. 

Amandagamanl Abhaya.— Son of Mahadathika and King of Ceylon 
for nine years and eight months. His younger brother, by whom he 
was ultimately slain, was Kanirajanu-Tissa, and he had two children, a 
son Culabhaya and a daughter Sivali. lianaga was hi.s nephew. 

Amandagamanl heightened the cone of the Maha Thupa and made 
additions to the Lohapasada and the Thuparama. He also built the 
Rajatalena Vihara and the Mahagamen^i tank to the south of Anura- 
dhapura, which latter he gave for the use of the Dakkhinavihara. He 
enacted an order that there should be no slaughter of animals in Ceylon 
and had gourds planted everywhere. To the whole brotherhood of 
monks in the island he once gave robes and alms- bowls filled with 
humbhandaka fruits (pumpkins) and thereafter he was known by the name 
of AmandagamanL^ 

His brother Kanirajanu-Tissa, having killed him, succeeded to the 
throne.® Amandagamanl is also referred to as Amanda and Amandiya, 

^ Amanda iy evidently a synonym of Knmhhandaka. 

2 Mhv. XXXV. 1-10; MT. 640. 

Amandaphaladayaka Thera. — An arahant. In a previous birth, while 
carrying a pingo laden with fruit, he saw the Buddha Padumuttara and 
offered him an amanda fruit (pumpkin 1). In the present age he became 
an arahant.^ 

^ Ap. ii. 469. ■ 


Amalakivana. — A grove at Catuma. Tlie Biiddlia once stayed there, 
and it was on that occasion that the Catuma Suita was preachedh 

" 'I'A i. 456. ,h 

Amalacetiya.— A thupa in Ceylon. It is not known who built it. 
AggabodM I. erected a parasol over it.^ 

■ 1. Cv. xlii.62, 

Amisakifieikkha Sutta,—- One of the siittas in a group of eight, dealing 
with ])eople who will not lie for the sake of gain— -and, in this case, for 
the sake of anything worldly whatsoever.^ 

1 s.ii. 234. . 

1. Ayatana Sutta,— Once when the Buddha was staying in the Kfita- 

garasiila in Vesali, he preached to the monks a sermon on the six s])l)ei'es 
of contact (sYz/dyatewa). , listened with rapt attention until 

Mara, making a terrible din, disturbed their peace of mind. The Biiddha 
admonished the monks not to be led away by Mara, and the latter, dis- 
comfited, disappeared.^ 

1 S.i. 112. 

2. Ayatana Sutta. — The four Ariyan truths are concerned with the 
six personal spheres of sense. Efiort should be made to reali.se thisd 

... S,. V. 426. . 

Ayasmanta, — A general of King Sahasainalla. Aya.smanta deposed 
the king and installed Kalyanavati, chief q^ueen of Kittinissanka, on the 
throne of Ceylon, It was he who really administered the government, 
Ihe fpieen’s power being only nominal. The G'dforamsa calls him a man 
of almost unsurpassable courage, a descendant of the Khandhavara 
family. He slow the Adhikarin Deva and had a vihara erected at Vallig- 
gama. He also built a farivma called after him Sarajakulavaddhana 
(this evidently being one of his honorific titles) and gave land and other 
possessions for its maintenance. He had a text-])ook of law' compiled 
for the use of administrators, V 

He was , slain by the Mahadipada Anikahga.^ 

’ Ov. Lxixx. ,33-44. .For further details .see Geiger Gv. JV*'. ii. 130, u. 2. 

Ayagadayaka Thera. — An arahant. In a previous birth he worshipped 
with gladsome heart the thupa of Sikhi Buddha and gave carpenters 
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money to build an dydga? As a result he w.as born in deva worlds and 
could bring even the dovas into subjection. He could produce rain at 
will.® 

^ A long alrashall, says ApA. 2 i_ 89-90, 

1 . Ayaeaiia Vagga.—The twelfth chapter of the DuIm Nipdia of the 
AnguUara Nihdya. It contains eleven suttas oti different topics,^ 

1 A. i. 89-91. 

2. Ayacana Vagga.-— The third chapter of l lie Rddha fiamyutta of 
theSdmyuttaNikdyad 

198.200v ,, 

1. Ayaeana Sutta, — The good monk, if he would perfeotly aspire, 
should wish to be like Sariputta and Moggallana ; the nun to be like 
Khema and Uppalavanna ; the householder like Gitta and Hatthaka ; 
the house-mistress like Khujiuttara and Velukantaki, the mother of 

Nanda.b 

164." 

2. Ayacana Sutta.— Contains the story of the reluctance felt by the 
Buddha, while meditating at Uruvela, in the eighth after the 
Enlightenment, to preach his doctrine to the world, feeling that it would 
not appealto the human temperament ; and of the appearance before him, 
of the Brahma Sahampati, who had read his thoughts and who entreated 
him to overcome this reluctance. He assured the Buddha that there 
were in the world many who would comprehend the Dhamma if they 
heard it. The Buddha saw that this assurance was justified and agreed 
to set forth as a teacher.^ 

The sutta appears verbatim in the Jimya^: and almost verbatim in 
the Blglia Nihdya,^ as an episode in the life of each of the Buddha.s men- 
tioned there, but with two variants; the Brahma repeats his request 
three times and the stanzas in which the request is made, as given in the 
Saynyutla, are omitted. 

2i.4fT. Mi. 36(1. 

Ayacitabhatta Jataka (No. 19). — Once the squire of a certain village, 
in the Kasi country, promised the deity of a banyan tree a sacrifice 
should his enterprise succeed. When he came back from his journey 
he slew a number of creatures and took them to the tree. The deity of 
the tree appeared and admonished the squire, saying that no one could 
attain deliverance by means of slaughter. 
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The story was related in answer to a question by some monks, who had 
noticed that many people when going on a business journey would slay 
living creatures and olTcr them to various deities in order that their 
ventures miglit be successful. The monks wished to know if such sacri- 
fices were of any good. ^ 

Tlie Jataka is also known as the Panamdha Jdtiiha.“ 

1. Ayu Sutta.--Preached at the Kalandakanivapa in Rajagaha. The 
Buddha tells the monks that human life is very brief and has its sequel 
elsewhere. Therefore good must be done and the holy life must be lived. 
Mara approaches the Buddha and suggests that men should take no heed 
of death, but should enjoy life like a babe replete with milk. The 
Buddha points out to him the error of such a view'.^ 

1 8.i. 108. 

2, Ayu Sutta.— -Preached at the same place, on another occasion. 
Mara utters the same sentiment and the Buddha refutes his views. 
Mara retires vanquished.^ 

1 S.i. 108-9. 

Ayupala.— A thera who lived in the Sankheyya Farivena near Sagala. 
King Milinda’s royal astrologer informed the Elder that the king wished 
to see him, and the king, having obtained his permission, visited him at the 
Parivena, attended by five hundred Yonakas. The king discussed with 
the Elder the aim of those who became monks, and Ayupala was unable 
to meet the king’s arguments.^ 

1 Mil. 10 f. 

Ayupala (Ayupalf). — An arahant therl, preceptor of Sahghamitta.^ 

^ Mhv. V. 208; Sp. i. 51 . 

Ayuvaddhana Kumara. — Two brahmins of Dighalambika became asce- 
tics and practised austerities for forty-eight years. Then one of them 
returned to the world and having procured cattle and money, married 
and begot a son whom he called Dighayu. Later, when his former 
companion came to the city, the householder visited him with his wife 
and child. When they made obeisance to him, the ascetic said, “ Long 
life to you ” to the man and his wife, but not to the child. When 
questioned, the ascetic told them that their son had but seven days to 
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live, and .suggested that they should visit the Buddha and ask him if 
there were any means of averting the child’s fate. They did so and the 
Buddha, who was then staying at the Arannakutika in Dighalambika, 
told them to erect a pavilion outside the door of their house. This they 
did, and in the pavilion the monks recited the Parilta continuously for 
seven days with the child seated before them on a bench. On the seventh 
day the Buddha him.self came and hosts of devas gathered round him. 
The yakkha Avaruddhaka, who had been granted the Imon of eating 
Dighayu, appeared to claim him at the time appointed for his death, 
but on account of the presence of the devas, he could not come near the 
boy. The Buddha recited the Pmitfa all night long, and w'hen the 
seventh day had passed Avaruddhaka could no longer claim the child. 
The Buddha declared that the boy would live for one hundred and twenty 
years and he was renamed Ayuvaddhana. When he grew up he became 
the leader of five hundred lay disciples. 

^ I)hA.ii.23r) ff. 

Ayussa Sutta. — Two in number, on the five conditions (such as exces- 
sive eating), which do not bestow long life, and on the five conditions 
which do.^ 

.. . '^'A. iii..l4i5..' 

Ayura. Minister of Maddava, king of Benares. When Maddava 
was grieved at the loss of his wife, Ayura and his colleague Pukkusa 
helped the king’s counsellor Senaka to quench the king’s sorrow. The 
story is told in the Dasari')j,aha Jdtaha^. 

In the present age Ayura became Moggallana.'"* 

1 J.iii.337 ff. "Ibidem. 

Arakkha Sutta. — Earnest care should be exerted to guard one’s 
thoughts from running riot among passionate things, from being maliciou.s, 
from being deluded and from following the path laid down by various 
recluses (false teachers ?).^ 

1 A.ii. J20. 

1. Arakkhadayaka Thera. — ^An arahant. In a previous birth he built 
a railing {vedi) round the thupa of the Buddha Siddhattha and made 
provision for its protection. Six kappas ago he was a king named 

Apassena.^ 

1 Ap. i. 214-16, 
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2, Arakkhadayaka Thera/; Aa araliant. H^^ round the 

tlmpa oi the Buddha Dhammadinna and arranged for it,s protection. 
This act resulted in his beconiing an arahant in the present age.^ 

1 Ap.i.253. 

Arahjara.—See Aranjara. 

Arabhati Satta.— -There are five kinds of people in the world. Those 
who commit faults and repent, etc/ 

::i A.iii.iGS-i. ■ 

Arabbhavatthu Sutta. — On the eight occasions in which exertion should 
he applied.^ • 

- 1 A.iv. 334f. 

1 . Arammana Sutta. — Some who practise meditation are skilled in 
concentration, but not in the object of concentration {arammana), some 
vice versa, some are skilled in both, some in neither.^ 

^ S.iii. 266. 

2. Arammana Sutta. — Some arc skilled in the object of concentration 
but not in the range of it, etc. (As bejore.f 

^ 8.iii.275. 

Aravala. — See Aravala, 


Arama Vagga. — The sixth division of the Pdciitiya of the Bhikkkunl 
Vihhanga} 

1 Viu. iv. 306-17. 

Arama Sutta. — See Sariputta-Kotthita Sutta. 

Aramadapda. — A brahmin. Once when Maha Kaccana was staying 
at Varana on the banks of the Kaddamadaha, Aramadanda came to see 
him and asked him why nobles quarrelled with nobles, brahmins with 
brahmins, and householders with householders. “ Because of their 
bondage and servitude to sensual lusts,” answered Alaha Kaccana; and 
lor the same reason recluses quarrelled with recluses. “ Is there anybody 
in the world who has passed beyond this bondage ?” “ Yes,” said 

Maha Kaccana, “ in Savatthilives the Exalted One,” and he proceeded 
to describe the Buddha’s virtues, Aramadanda stood up with clasped 
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hands and, turning in the direction of Savatthi, he uttered his adoration 
of the Buddha. Thenceforward he became a disciple of Maha Kaccana.^ 

. Adi, '-65-7* 


Aramadayaka Thera.— -An arahant. In a pa.st life he planted a garden 
with shady trees for the Buddha Siddhattha, and gave the Buddha the 
fruits and flowers that grew there. Thirty-seven kappas ago he was 
born seven times as king, by name Mildusitala.^ 


1. Aramadusaka Jataka (No, 4G),— Once in Benares there was a 
festival and all the townsfolk assembled to keep holiday. The king’s 
gardener, wishing to join in the festivities, approached the king of the 
monkeys who lived in the royal garden and, pointing out to him all the 
benefits the monkeys had derived from their residence there, asked 
him if he would get the monkeys to water the trees in the gardeners 
absence. The monkey-king agreed and, when the man had gone, 
distributed the water-skins and water-pots among the monkeys. In 
order that the water should not be wasted, he gave instructions to the 
monkeys that they should pull out the trees by the roots and give plenty 
of water to those plants whose roots went deep and little to those with 
small roots, A wise man, happening to see this being done, and reflect- 
ing bow with every desire to do good, the foolish only succeed in doing 
harm, rebuked the monkey-king. 

The story was told by the Buddha while staying in a hamlet in Kosala. 
The sq^uire of the village invited the Buddha and his monks to a meal 
and at the conclusion of the meal gave them leave to stroll about in 
the grounds. In tbeir walk the monks came across a bare patch of land 
and learnt from the the gardener that it was caused by a lad who had 
been asked to water the plants there and who, before watering them had 
pulled them out to see how they grew. This was reported to the Buddha, 
who related the story of the past.^ 

^ J. i. 249-51. The story is seulplurcd in the Bimrhut .Stupa: .See- Guuniiigham, 
Pi. xlv. 5. 


2. Aramadusaka Jataka (No. 268). — Same as the above except that 
the monkeys are asked to water the garden for seven days, and the con- 
versation between the wise man (in this case a young man of good family 
belonging to Benares) and the monkey-king is different. 

The story is told in reference to a lad in Dakkhinagiri and not iu Kosala 
as above. ^ 

ij.ii. 346-7. 
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Aramassa. — A village /in Oeylon, ;giYen by King for the 

maintenance of a Loharu'pa {bronze statue) of the Buddha/ 

1 Cv.'xlis. 17. 

Aramikagama. — The name given to the village in which lived the five 
hundred ])ark-kcepers who were given by Bimbisara to the Elder Pilinda- 
vaeeha. It was near Rajagaha and was also called Pilindagama. Pilin- 
davacoha depended for his alms on the residents of this village.^ 

1 Vin. !. 207-8; iii. 249. 

Ariyakkhattayodha.~The mercenary soldiers em]doyed in Ceylon. 
Their chief was a, general called Thakuraka. When the Senapati Mitta 
obtained possession of the throne, he sought to win the favour of these 
soldiers by giving them money. This they refused to accept and Thaku- 
raka, going up to Mitta as he sat on the throne, cut ofi his head. On 
being questioned, he said that: he had done the deed at the command of 
the lawful king, Bhuvanekabahu I., who had become a refugee. The 
Ariya soldiers then joined forces with the Sihala army and restored 
Bhuvanekabahu to the throne.^ 

Geiger" thinks that these mercenaries must have come from South 
India. The name of their general, Thakuraka, however, seems to 
indicate that they were ItajputSi - ^ ^ 

^ Cv. xo. 16-30. 2 Cy. 2V6'. ii.202, n. 3. 

Ariyacakkavatti. — A Damila general who came with, a large army from 
the Pandu kingdom aiid landed in Ceylon during the famine in the reign 
of Bhuvanekabahu I,:; We are told that though he was no “Ariya” 
he was a dignitary of great power. He laid waste the kingdom and 
entered the capital SubhagM. There he seized the Tooth Relic and the 
costly treasures which were: kept with it and took them back to King 
Kulasekharab 


^ Cv. xc-. 43-7. Kulasekhara reignefl 
1268-1308. His gt'neral Ariyaeakkavafcti 
is mentioned in a Ronfch hadian Inscrip- 


tion {No. 110, in the Annual Report 
of i Epirjraphy, Southern Circle, Aladraf^, 
.lOOS).'': ■ 


Arohanta. — One of the chief ministers at Savatthi. Tie joined the 
Order of monks and his wife became a nun. They had their meals 
together and she waited on him, fetching him water and fanning him. 
He forbade her to wait on him as it was improper and, angered by his 
words, she poured the water over his head a.nd struck him with the fau. 
For this she w^as rebuked by the Buddha.^ 

^ Vin. iv. 263. 
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1. Alamba.— Probably the hame of a divine musician, one of a large 
number who wait on Sakka and on his wives,^ Bhammapala' quotes 
this view and objects to it, saying that the name is not that of a musician 
but of a musical instrument. The opinion that the name denotes a 
celestial musician seems, however, to be the right one.® 

^ Vv., pp. 16, 47. I y ^ For a discussion see Hardy : f ';?««««- 

^ VvA. 96. I vaW/iM (7ommeKia?‘y (P.T,(S. Ed.), 372-3. 

2. AlamDa,— See Alambayana.^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Alambagama.— A tank in Geylon built by Jetthatissa.^ 

^ Mhv. sxxvi. 131. 

Alambanad^aka Thera. — An arahant. In a past birth ho gave an 
alambana (prop ?) to the Buddha Atthadassi. Sixty kappas ago he was 
born three times as king under the name of Ekapassita.^ 

^ Ap. i. 213. 

Alambayana.— Originally the name of a spell taught to an ascetic by a 
Garuda king who had unwittingly torn up by its roots a banyan tree 
which grew at the end of the ascetic’s walk. The ascetic taught it to a 
poor brahmin of Benares who had gone into the forest to escape his 
creditors and who ministered to the ascetic. The brahmin became known 
as Ahambayana after he learnt the spell. Having learnt i^ he left the 
forest and was walking along the banks of the Yamtina, when he came 
across a host of Hagas, sitting, after-: their sports, round the Naga gem 
which grants all desires. The NagaSj hearing the man repeat the charm, 
fled in terror, believing him to be the Garuda, and he took possession of 
their jewel. Soon after, Alambayaria inet an outcast brahmin with his 
son, Somadatta, and on their agreeing tO; show him the Naga King, 
BMridatta, he gave them the jewel. of his spell Alamba- 

yana tamed Bhuridatta and - ^ent about giving exhibitions of the 
Naga’s skill. Bhuridatta was finally'resoued by his brother Sudassana 
and his sister AccimukM. In the contest of skilT which Alambayana 
had with Sudassana, Abcimukhl f^.'ij,) assumed the form of a frog and let 
drip three drops of poison on her brother’s hand, and these wore allowed 
to fall into a hole specially prepared and filled with cow-dimg. A flame 
burst out and Alambayana was smitten with the heat. His skin changed 
colour and he hecarao a white leper. 

The story is told in the Bhuridatta JdtaTca} 

The name Alambayana appears also as Alambana and as Alamba 

1 or. vi. 179-97. 
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Alindaka. — Probably the name of a monastery in Ceylon where lived 
the thera Maha Phussadeva {q.v.),^ 

1 SA.iii. 154; VibhA. 362. 

Aluvadayaka Thera. — An arahant. Thirty-one kappas ago ho gave 
an aluva (fruit ?) to the Pacceka Buddha Sudassana, near Himava.^ 

1 Ap. i.237. 

Aloka Sutta. — There are four lights : of the moon, the sun, of fire and of 
wisdom, the light of wisdom being the chief.^ 

1 A.ii. 139. 

Alokalena.— A cave in the cleft of a mighty primeval landslide, not far 
from the modern Matale in Ceylon. According to tradition it was here 
that the BuddhivSt scriptures were first reduced to writing in Ceylon 
under the pa.tronage of a chieftain of King Vattagamani. The Burmese 
believe that Buddhaghosa’s Althalmthas "were also wu'itten in this spot.’^ 
In the cighteentli. century King Vijayarajasiha built images of the Buddha 
in the rock cave. ^ 

^ Mhv. xxiii. 100 f . SeePLC,43f. ® Ov. xcviii. 65. 

Alakamanda. — A city of the gods, mighty, prosperous and full of devas.^ 
It was one of the chief cities of TJttarakum, and a royal residence of 
Kuvera.® It is probably another name for Alaka. The name is used 
as a simile to describe cities of great wealth.® In the Culla Vagga^ the 
word is used as an adjective {vihard dlahamandd lionii) to mean crowded 
with people, and Buddhaghosa explains it by saying “ dlahamandd ti 
ehangand manussdbMhi^nd” 

1 D.ii. 147, 170; Mil. 2. I s E.g., Cv. xxxvii. IOC; Ixxxi. 3; MT. 

2 D.iii.20] ; Cv, xxxix. 5. ! 411; BuA, 55. 

* Viii.ii. 152. 

Alambara. — The drum of the Asuras made from the claw of the crab of 
Kuliradaha. (For the story see s.v. Anaka.) When the Asuras were 
defeated in battle they left the drum in their flight and Sakka took pos- 
session of it. Its sound resembled a peal of thunder and for that reason, 
probably, came to be called Alambara-megha.^ 

1 J.ii,344. 

Alava Sutta. — Records the conversation between the Buddha and 
Alavaka Yakkha {q.v.) at Alavi.^ 

1 S.i. 21.3-15. 
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1. Alavaka,— The king of Alavi. He was in the habit of holding a 
hunt once in seven days to keep his army in trim. One day when he was 
hunting, the quarry escaped from where -the king lay in wait and, accord- 
ing to custom, it became the king’s duty to capture it. He, therefore, 
follow’-ed the animal for three leagues, killed it and, having cut it in half, 
carried it in a pingo. On his way back he happened to pass under the 
banyan tree which was the abode of the Yakkha Alavaka. The Yakkha 
had been granted a boon by the Yakkha-kmg, which allowed him to eat 
anybody who came within the shadow of the tree. Accordingly, he 
seized the king, but later released him on obtaining his promise that he 
would provide him at regular intervals with a human being and a bowl 
of f ood.^ For the rest of the story see Alavaka Yakkha, 

^ 1 Snl."i."-217ff. 


2. Alavaka.— The yakkha referred to above. King Alavaka, with 
the help of the Mayor of the town {N agaraguttika) and his ministers, was 
able to keep his promise for some time, by sending criminals to the 



Yakkha. The Yakkha’s power was such that at the sight of him men’s 
bodies became as soft as butter. Soon there were no criminals left, and 
each household was forced to contribute one child for sacrifice to the 
Yakkha. Then women, about to bring forth children, began to leave the 
king’s capital. Twelve years passed in this manner and the only child 
left was the king’s own son, Alavaka Kiimara. When the king learnt 
this, he ordered the child to be dressed in all splendour and taken to the 
Yakkha. The Buddha, with his Eye of Compassion, saw what was going 
to happen and went to the Yakkha’s abode. 

Alavaka w^as away at a meeting of the Yakkhas in Himava. His 
doorkeeper Gadrabha admitted the Buddha, after warning him of the 
Yakkha’s unmannerly nature. The Buddha went in and sat down on 
Alavaka’s throne while Gadrabha went to Himava to announce to his 
master the Buddha’s arrival. While the Buddha was there, preaching 
to Ajavaka’s women-folk, the Yakkhas Satagira and Hemavata, passing 
through the air on their way to the assembly in Himava, being made 
aware of the Buddha’s presence by their inability to over him, de- 
scended to Alavaka’s palace and made obeisance to the Buddha before 
resuming their journey. 

When Alavaka heard from Gadrabha and from Satagira and Hemavata 
of the Buddha’s visit, he was greatly incensed and uttering aloud his 
name, he hurried to his abode. There with all the various sapenialuraJ 
powers he could command he tried to dislodge the Baddha from hi.s seat, 
but without success, .pyen hisispe&ial fiweapon, the Dussavudha being of 
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no avail against the Buddha. Then, approaching the Buddha, Alavaka 
asked him to leave his house, which the Buddha did. He then summoned 
the Buddha hack and he came. Three times this happened and three 
times the Buddha obeyed, judging compliance to be the best way of 
softening his wrath, but the fourth time the Buddha refused to return. 
Thereupon Alavaka expressed his desire to ask questions of the Buddha, 
hoping thereby to fatigue him. The Buddha agreed, and when he had 
answered all the questions to llavaka’s satisfaction, the latter became a 
Sotapanna.^ 

At dawn of day, King Alavaka's men brought the young prince, 
Alavaka-Kumara to the Yakkha, as sacrifice. Hearing the Yakkha’s 
shouts of joy at the close of the Buddha’s sermon, they greatly marvelled. 
When they announced to Alavaka that they had brought their ofiering, 
and handed him the child, he was much ashamed because of the Buddha’s 
presence. Alavaka gave the child to the Buddha, who blessed him and 
gave him back to the king’s messengers. The boy, having passed from 
the Yakkha’s hands to those of the Buddha, and from there to the king’s 
men, thereafter became known as Hatthaka Alavaka.^ 

When the king and the citizens heard that the Yakkha had become a 
follower of the Buddha, they built for him a special abode near that of 
Vessavana and provided him with endless gifts of flowers, perfumes, etc,, 
for his use.® Alavaka’s abode was thirty leagues from Savatthi, and the 
Buddha covered the whole journey in one day.^ The abode was near a 
banyan tree and on the ground well protected with walls, 

etc., and covered on the top by a metal net, it was like a cart enclosed on 
all sides. It was three leagues in extent, and over it lay the road to 
Himava by air.® Ascetics, having seen the glittering palace, often called 
to find out what it was. Alavaka would ask them questions regarding 
their faith, and when they could not answer he would assume a subtle 
form and, entering their hearts, would drive them mad.® 

Alavaka shouted his name before starting from Himava to vanquish 
the Buddha. He stood with his left foot on Manpsilatala and his right on 
Kelasaktita, His shout was heard throughout Jambudipa and was one 
of the four shouts, mentioned in tradition, as having travelled so far.’ 
Alavaka had a special weapon, the Dussavudha, compara})le to Sakka’s 
Vajiravudha, Vessavana’s Gadavudha and Yama’s Nayanavudha. It 


^ SnA. i. 239. 

® Tke story of Alavaka, of which the 
above is a summary, i.s given in full 
ill SnA. i. 217-40 and in SA. i. 244-.59. 
It itj also given in brief in AA. i. 


21142 and with some difference in de- 
'tail,' 

* SnA.i. 220. 

^ Ibid., 222. ^ Ibid., 228. 

^ Ibid., 223; for the others see sa>. 

Pufipaka, Vissakamma and Kusa. 
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tad tte power, if it were thrown into the sky, of stopping rain for t wel ve ! 

years and if cast on the earth of destroying all trees and crops for a like 
period. If hurled into the sea it would dry up all the water, and it could I 

shatter Siheru into pieces. It was made of cloth and is described as a ' 

vatthavudha, and it was worn as a part of the Yakkha’s upper gar ment I 

{uttariya). i 

There are three salient features in the story of Alavaka which link it 
closely to the large circle of stories grouped by Professor Watanabe® I 

under the title of Kahmsapada stories : (1) The man-eating Yakkha ; 

(2) the captured king saving himself by a promise to provide the Yakkha 
with offerings, and the sanctity of that promise; and (3) the conversion 
of the Yakkha. 



The conversion of Alavaka is considered one of the chief incidents of 
the Buddha’s life.® 

Alavaka’s name appears in the Atdndtiya Sutta, among the Yakkhaa 
to whom followers of the Buddha should appeal for protection in time 
of need.^® (See also Alavaka Sutta.) 

8 J.P.T.8. 1909-10, pp. 240 ff. 

8 iv. 180; vi. 329; Mhv. xxx. 84. / I). iii. 205. 


1. Alavaka Sutta. — Records the eight questions asked of the Buddha 
by Alavaka Yakkha and the answers given by the Buddha. It is said^ 
that Alavaka’s parents had learnt the questions and their answers from 
Kassapa Buddha and had taught them to Alavaka in his youth; but he 
could not remember them and, in order that they might be preserved, 
he had them written on a gold leaf with red paint, and this he stored 
away in his palace. When the Buddha answered the questions he found 
that the answers were exactly the same as those given by Kassapa.® 

The sutta appears both in Sutta Nipdta^ and in the Samyutta Nikdya,^ 
The Alavaka Sutta is also included in the collection of Parittm. 

1 SnA. i. 228, ® pp. 31-3. 

^ IUd.,2Zl. I M.213ff. 


2. Alavaka Sutta. — A conversation between the Buddha and Hattha- 
ka Alavaka in which the Buddha states that he is among those who enjoy 
real happiness.^ 

iA.i.l36f. 


Alavaka-gajjita.— -Mentioned in a list of works considered by Buddha- 
ghosa to be heretical.^ 

. / 1 SA. ii. 160; ap, iv. 742. - . . 
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Alavaka-puoeha.-~A name for questions asked by Alavaka of 
the Buddha and mentioned in the Mavakg, SuUa {q,v.), When the 
Sasana gradually falls into abeyance, questions such as these and the 
questions in the BahMya-fUccha, will remain in the memories of men, but 
they will not sufi0.ee to keep the religion alive.^ 

AVibhA. 432. 

Alavaka (vi. Alavika).— A name given to the monks of Alavi, 
Buddhaghosa^ says that all children born in Alavi were called Alavaka. 
The Alavaka-bhiklchu are mentioned several times in the Fmayu® in 
connection with ofienoes relating to wamfemma (repairing and recon- 
struction of buildings), and rules are laid down by the Buddha restricting 
these monks in their activities. Once when one of the monks was cutting 
down a tree which was the abode of a devata, the sprite was sorely 
tempted to kill him, but restraining her wrath she sought the Buddha 
and complained to him. The Buddha praised her forbearance and 
preached the TJmga Sutta? 

In the introductory story of the Mariiha'^tha Jataka^ it is stated that 
the importunities of these monks so annoyed the residents of Alavi 
that they fled at the approach of any yellow-robed monk. 

^Sp. iii.661. ®SnA. i,4-5. 

3 ii.l72ff.;iii.85;iv. 34-5. ‘ J. ii. 282-3. 

Alavandapperumala. — A Damila general defeated by Parakkama- 
bahu IF He belonged to the immediate retinue of King Kulasekhara. 
In the battle of Patapa he was wounded and fled, but his enemies suc- 
ceeded in slaying the horse on which he rode.® He is perhaps to be 
identified with Alavanda who was slain by Parakkamabahii in the village 
ofVadaliF 

1 Cv. Ixxvi, 128. ^ Ibid., 22Z, 2^2. ^ Ihid.,\M. 

Alavi-Gotama.— A thera, who, according to Buddhaghosa,^ attained 
arahantship through faith. He is mentioned in the iSwitm in a 

verse spoken by the Buddha to Pihgiya when the Buddha appeared in a 
ray of light at Bavarfs hermitage, 

^ SnA. ii. 606, ® vers, 1146, 

1. Alavika.— See Alavaka. 

2, AlavikA,— A nun. See Sela. 


Alavi ] aofi 

Alavika Sutta, — Contains the conversation between Alavika (Sela) 
and Mara which ended in the latter’s discomfiture^ 

^ BA. .128 f. 

A|avi. — A town thirty yojanas from Savatthi^ and probably twelve 
from Benares.® It lay between Savatthi and Rajagaha.® The Buddha, 
on several occasions, stayed at Ajavi at the Aggalava shrine (q.ti.) which 
was near the town. In the sixteenth year after the Enlightenment, the 
Buddha spent the whole of the rainy season at Alavi and preached the 
doctrine to 84,000 listeners.* The King of Alavi was known as Alavaka 
and the inhahitants as Alavaka. The town later became famous 
as the residence of Alavaka Yakkha and of Hatthaka Alavaka. The 
theri, Sela was born in Alavi and was therefore known as Ajavika.® 
There was evidently a large community of monks at Alavi, some of 
whom seem to have chiefly occupied themselves with building viharas 
for themselves.® 

Once, while at Savatthi, the Buddha saw a poor farmer of Alavi, 
ready for conversion and decided to go and preach in that town. The 
farmer’s ox had strayed away, and he looked for it for quite a long while 
before finding it; he knew that the Buddha was in Alavi and decided that 
he still had time to visit the Buddha, and he set off without taking any 
food. Meanwhile at Ajavi the Buddha and his monks had been served 
with a meal by the people, but the Buddha waited until the farmer came 
before returning thanks. On the farmer’s arrival the Buddha ordered 
that some food should be given him, and when the man was comforted 
and his mind was ready the Buddha preached a sermon, at the end of 
which the man became a Sotapaima.’ 

On another occasion the Buddha came all the way from Jetavana to 
Alavi for the sake of a weaver’s daughter.® 

Alavi has been identified by Cunningham and Hoernlo with Newal or 
Nawal in the Urao district in the United Provinces, and by Nandalal Dcy, 
with Aviwa, twenty-seven miles Jiorth-east of Btwah.® 

Mrs. Bhys Davids states that Ajavi was on the bank of the (ianges,^® 
probably basing her view on the declaration of Alavaka in the Sutta 
Ni'pdta^^ that he would throw the Buddha “ para-Clahgaya ” (over to 

^ 8nA. i.220. ' ® See-s.w., xllavaka. 

2 See Watters : ii. 61 ; Fa Hsoiii, 60, 62. I ’ DhA. iii . 262-3. 

2 The Buddha goes from Savatthi to ® For the story see DhA. iii. 170 f. 

Kitagiri, thence to Alavi, and finally, to '•* Law: Oeog. of. Early Bnidhism, 

Rajagaha. (Vin, ii. 170-5.) p.24. 

* BuA. 3. Brethren, 408. 

6 ThigA. 62-3. ** P- 32. 
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the other side of the Ganges) unless his questions were answered. I 
believe that here “ para^Gahgaya ’’ is merely a rhetorical expression 
and has no geographical significance, 

Alara.— See Alara. 


Ajara Kalama. — One of the two teachers to whom Gotama, after his 
renunciation, first attached himself/ the other being Uddafea Ramaputta. 
In the Anyapanvesdna Sutta^ the Buddha describes Ms visit to Alara. 
Gotama quickly mastered Ms doctrine and was able to repeat it by heart; 
hut feeling sure that Alara not only knew the doctrine but had realised 
it, he approached him and questioned him about it. Alara then pro- 
claimed the Alcineanndyatana, and Gotama, putting forth energy and 
concentration greater than A|ara^s, made himself master of that state. 
Alara recognised his pupil's eminence and treated him as an equal, but 
Gotama, not having succeeded in his quest, took leave of Alara to go 
elsewhere.® When, after having practised austerities for six years, the 
Buddha attained Enlightenment and granted Sahampati’s request to 
preach the doctrine, it was of Alara he thought first as being the fittest 
to hear the teaching. But Alara had died seven days earlier.^ 

The books mention little else about Alara, The Mahd Parinihhdna 
Sutta^ mentions a Mallian, Pukkusa, who says he had been Alara's dis- 
ciple, but who, when he hears the Buddha's sermon, confesses faith in the 
Buddha. Pukkusa describes Alara to the Buddha as one who practised 
great concentration. Once Alara was sitting in the open air and neither 
saw nor heard five hundred passing carts though he was awake and 
conscious. 

As already stated above, the aim of Alara's practices is stated to have 
been the attainment of Akincaiinayatana, the stage of nothingness. 
Whether this statement is handed down with any real knowledge of the 
facts of Ms teaching, it is not now possible to say. Asvaghosa, in his 
Bttddfecanto,® puts into the mouth of Arada or Alara, a brief account 
of his philosophy. It has some resemblance— though this is slight — ^to 
the Sankhya philosophy, but in Alara's teaching some of the salient 
characteristics of the Sankhya system are absent. In reply to Gotama’s 
questions about the religious life and the obtaining of final release, 

^ In the Milindapanha (p, 236) Alara ■ ^ M, i. 163-6; also 240 ff.; ii. 94 ff. 

is mentioned as Gotama’s fourth teacher, j 2l2 ff. 

The ThigA, (p. 2) says he went to i » VibhA. 432. 

Bhaggava before going to Aiara. The j ^ Vin.i. 7. 

Mtu. (ii. 117 f.) and the Lai. (330 f.), give I 5 D. ii. 130; Vsm . 330. 
quite different accounts , ® xii . 17 ff. 


Avattaganga ] 
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Mara describes a system of spiritual develop merit wKicli is identical 
with the methods of the Buddhist monk up to the last attainment but 
one. The monk reaches the four jhanas and then attains successively 
to the states of space, infinity and nothingness. The last three stages 
are described in the terms of the first three of the four Attainments.’ 

According to Buddhaghosa,® Bharanfu Kalama was a disciple of 
Alara at the same time as Gotama and is therefore described as the 
Buddha’s Bud-dhaghosa further tells us“ that 

in Alara Kalama, Adara was his personal name. He was so called 
because he was digha-'pmgala (long and tawny). 

For a diacuasiou on tliia see Thomas, 1 ® A.A., i.468. 

op.cit., p. 229-30; see also MA. ii. 881; i ® A.i.277. 

VibhA. 432. i “ DA.ii.oC9. 

Alahanaparivena. — One of the religious buildings constructed in 
Flllatthipura by Farakkamabato I. Attached to it was a splendid 
pdsdda for the thera Sariputta.^ 

Geiger^ identifies this with the group of buildings lying outside the 
city, now popularly, but wrongly, called the Jetavanarama. 

r Ov. Ixxviii. 48-9. ® Ov, TrsAi. 107, n. 2. 

Aligama. — A stronghold in the Alisara district on the banks of the 
modern Ainbangaiiga. Here Parakkamabahli’s forc.es fought a decisive 
battle with those of Gajabahu.^ 

^ Ov. Ixx. 113 ff., and Geiger’s note thereon in tlic Cv. Trs. i . 296, n. 4. 

1. Alisara, — A district in Ceylon, now Elahera in the Matale district, 
north-east of Nalanda on the Ambanganga. Once the whole district 
was given over by Vijayabahu^ for the support of the monks of Pulat- 
tbipura.^ Later the district was the scene of several fights between the 
forces of Gajababiu and Farakkamabahu I. The conquest of Alisara 
enabled Parakkamabahu to capture Pulatthipura. 

^ Cv. lx. 14, and Geiger’s note thereon in the Cv. Trs. i. 216, n. 6. 

2. Alisara. — A canal in Ceylon, probably leading from the Ambangah- 
ga. King Vasabha gave a share of the water of the canal to the Mueela- 
Vihara in Tissavaddhamanaka.^ 

1 Mhv. XXXV. 84. 

1. Avattagafiga.-— The name given to the river which, flowing from 
the southern channel of Anotatta (q.v.), circles the lake three times before 
becoming the Kafibaganga.^ 


^ SnA.ii. 439, etc, 
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2. Avattaganga. — A canal which, branched oh: to the south from the 
Anotattavapi made by Parakkamabahu I./ evidently called after (1). 

^ Ov. Ixxix. 50. 

Avarana Sutta. — There arc five things that overwhelm the mind and 
weaken the insight: hlniacchanda, vyd'jHida, iJivnamiddha, uddliaccahih- 
hicca &nd viciMcchd} 

. i A.iii.63-4. 

Avaranata Sutta.~Six conditions which make it impossible, even if he 
hear the dhamma, for a man to enter on the Path ohhamituon) 

which consists of good deeds : killing father, mother or arahant, willingly 
causing physical hurt to the Buddha, bringing dissension among the 
monks, being foolish, half-witted, deaf and dumb.^ 

^ A. iii, 436-7:. , , 

Avarana-nivarapa Sutta.— (Also called Nivaranavarapa). The five 
things, as above, which overwhelm the mind and weaken the insight and 
the SBYen hqjjhangas which counteract them and conduce to the attain- 
ment of emancipation through knowledge.^ 

94-6..'' . ' ■ 

Avantika, — The name given to monks of Avanti who helped Yasa 
Kakandakaputta to overcome the heresy of the Vajjiputtakas.^ 

Avasika Yagga.— The twenty-fourth chapter of the Pafwaka Nipdta 
of the Anguttara NiMya. It consists of ten suttas dealing with the 
qualities of a resident monk which make him worthy ^ honour and 
agreeable, or otherwise.^ 

A. 'iii. "261-7. 

Avenika Sutta.— There are five special {dvenil'a) woes which a woman 
has to undergo as distinct from a man : at a tender age she goes to her 
husbands family, leaving her relations; she is subject to menses; to 
pregnancy; to labour at child-birth; and she has to wait upon a man.^ 

^ W. iv. 239. 

Aveyya.— A king of fifty-nine kappas ago, a former birth of Sama- 
dapaka Thera.^ v.l. Avekkheyya, 

Ap. i. ISo. 
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Avopupphiya Thera.— An arahant. He heard Sikhi Buddha preach 
and, being pleased with the sermon, threw a heap of flowers into the sky, 
above the Buddha, as an o liering to him. Twenty kappas ago he became 
a king under the name of Sumedha.’" 

■ 'i.Ap.i. 112. 

Asahka Jataka (No. 380).— Once the Bodhisatta was an ascetic in 
the Himalaya. At that time a being of great merit left Tavatiinsa and 
was born as a girl in the midst of a lotus in a pool near the Bodhisatta'.s 
hermitage. The Bodhisatta, noticing some peculiarity in the growth 
of the lotus, swam to it and recovered the girl, whom he brought up as 
his daughter, giving her the name of Asahka, Sakka, coming to visit 
him, saw the girl, and, inquiring what he could do for her comfort, he 
provided her with a crystal palace and divine food and raiment. She 
spent her time waiting on the Bodhisatta. The King of Benares, having 
heard of her great beauty, came to the forest with a large following and 
asked for her hand. The Bodhisatta agreed, on condition that the king 
would tell him her name. The king spent a whole year trying to guess 
it and, having failed, was returning home in despair, when the girl, 
looking out of her window, told him of the creeper Asavati, for whose fruits 
gods wait for one thousand years. She thus encouraged him to try again. 
Another year passed and she again raised hopes in the disappointed king 
by relating to him the story of a crane whose hopes Sakka had fulfilled, 
At the end of the third year the king, disgusted by his failure, started 
to go home, but again the girl engaged him in conversation, and in the 
course of their talk the girl’s name was mentioned. When the king was 
told that the word had occurred in his talk, he returned to the Bodhisatta 
and told it to him. The Bodhisatta then gave Asahka in marriage to 
the king.^ See also the Indriya Jataka. 

^ J. iii. 248-54. 

Asadka. — The adopted daughter of the Bodhisatta in the Asanha 
Jataha. She was so called because she came to him when he crossed 
the water owing to his doubt {dsanhd) as to what was in the lotus. ^ 

1 J. iii. 250. 

Asanatthavika Thera. — An arahant. In a previous birth, while 
wandering about in the forest, having lost his way, he came across the 
cetiya named Uttama, of Sikhi Buddha. Calling to mind the Buddha’s 
good qualities, he uttered his praises and paid him homage at the altar 
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in the cetiya. Twenty-seyen kappas ago he was king seven times under 
the name of Atulya.^ V; ^ 

Asanupatthayaka Thera.-— An arahant. 118 kappas ago, in a previous 
birth, he had provided a seat (si^asawa) for the Buddha Atthadassi and 
had waited upon him. 107 kappas ago he was a king named Sannibba," 
pakakhattiya/ He is probably identical with Ramaniyakutika Thera. ^ 
1 Ap. i. 144. 2 THagA. i. 132 ff. 

1. Asava Sutfa.— On the six q_ualities which make a monk worthy of 
honour and offerings, due to destruction of the asavas, and also on the 
methods which lead to such destruction.^ 

1 A.iii. 387-94. 

2. Asava Sutta. — Ten things that conduce to the destruction of the 
asavas: the eight factors of the Noble Eightfold Path, in addition to 
samnianana and sammammutti} 

1 A. V. 237. 


1. Asavakkhaya Sutta,— Five things, if practised, lead to the destruc- 
tion of the asavas: reflection on what is loathsome, the thought of disgust 
with regard to food, revulsion from all things, the perception of imperma- 
nence in all composite things and the thought of death. ^ 

^ A, Hi. 83. 


2. Asavakkhaya Sutta,— The holy life is lived fbr the destruction of 
the asavas} 

■ 1 S. v,28.'': 

3. Asavakkhaya Sutta.-----The five indriyas of saddhd, etc., if cultivated, 
lead to the destruction of the dsaws.^ 

V.236.' , 

4. Asavakkhaya Sutta. — 'Intent concentration on in-breathing and 
out-breathing conduces to the destruction of the asavas} 

1 S.,v. 340. 


5. Asavakkhaya Sutta. — In him who knows ill, etc., the asavas are 
destroyed.^ 


1 S.v,434. 
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Asavanain-khaya Sutta.~By cultivating tiie five indriyas (saddlm, etc.) 
a monk in tkis very life realises the liberation by insigkt wfiiob. is witliout 
tbe asams} 

1 S. V. 203. 


Asa. — Daughter of Sakka. Once when Narada was on Ms way to 
Kaneanaguha where he dwelt and which stood at the head of Manosila- 
tala, he carried in his hand a Paricchattaka flower, and the four daughters 
of Sakka-— Asa, Saddha, Siri and Hiri — ^who were in Manosilatala, resting 
from their sports in Anotatta, on seeing him, asked him for the flower. 
He said he would give it to the one among them whom they chose to be 
their queen. He himself was asked to choose the queen, but he referred 
them to Sakka who, in his turn, sent them to the ascetic Macchariya- 
Kosiya in the Himalaya. Sakka sent in advance a cup of ambrosia to 


the ascetic and told his daughters that the one among them, with whom 



Kosiya should share his ambrosia, would be deemed the best. When 
they appeared before Kosiya he asked their names, and chose Hiri for the 
honour of sharing his meal. In rejecting Asa, Kosiya said, “ They tell 
me that whoever pleases you, to him, by accomplishing the fruition of 
hope, you grant life, whosoever pleases you not, to him you grant it 
not. In this case success does not come to him through you, but you 
bring about his destruction.” He spoke in like terms to the other two. 

The story occurs in the Sudhabhoj ana Jataka.^ 

1 J. V. 392 ff. 

Asa Vagga. — -The eleventh chapter of the iVi'pdto of the Anguttara 

Nikayad It contains twelve suttas on various topics. 

1 A. i. 86-8. 


Asavati.— -A creeper which grows in the Cittalatavana in Tavatimsa. 
In its fruit a divine drink is hidden, and they who drink of it once are 
intoxicated for four months and lie on a divine couch. It bears fruit 
only once iu a thousand years, and the gods wait patiently for that period 
for a drink of the fruit. ^ 

1 J. iii. 250-1; Ap. i. 41. 


Asimsa Vagga. — The sixth section of the Eka Ni'pdta of the J dtakaftha- 
kathd} 

1 J. i. 261-84. 

Asivisa Vagga. — The nineteenth chapter of the Salayatanu Samyutta 
of the Samyutta Nilcdya} 

1 Jjiv., 172-204. 
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1. Asivisa Sutta.'—Preaclied at SavattM. Man has to tend four 

snakes of fierce heat and fearful venom— the ioux mahahlmtas', he is 
constantly followed by five murderous foes— the five upadanahMiandha; 
he is pursued by a murderous housebreaker with uplifted sword — 
passionate desire while trying to escape them, he wanders 

into an empty village, where everything is empty— the sixfold personal 
sense sphere {ajjhattihd^atana), and into it come village-plunderers — 
the sixfold external sense-spheres {hahirdyatana.) Fleeing from there 
ho comes to a broad sheet of water beset with danger on the hither side; 
the further side is secure from fear, but there is no boat and no bridge — 
the fivefold flood {ogJia), the hither shore being saMcaya and the further 
shore nihhdnad 

iS.iv. 172-6. 

2, Asivisa Sutta.— There are four kinds of snakes in the world; the 
venemous but not fierce, the fierce but not venemous, the one that is both 
and the one that is neither. Similarly there are four kinds of persons: 
the one quick to get angry but with short-lived anger, the one slow to 
get angry but with lasting anger, etc.^ 

1 A.ii. 110-11. 

Asivisopama Sutta. — Probably refers to Asivisa Sutta (1), but may be (2). 
It was preached by the thera Majjhantika to the Naga-king Aravala and 
the people of Kasmira and Gandhara. Eighty thousand of the listeners 
accepted the new religion and one hundred thousand were ordained after 
the sermon.^ It was also preached by Mahinda in Geylon in the Nanda- 
Havana at Anuradhapura on the third day after his entry into the city. 
Thirty thousand people were oonyerted.® 

^ Sp. i, 66; Mhv. xii. 26. V ® Ihid., xv. 178-9; Sp. i. 80; Mbv, 133. 

Aseva Sutta,— -If, just for the duration of a finger snap, a monk in- 
dulges a thought of good-wilfi such a one is verily a monkd 

. ■ .. . '1 A. 1.10..; ' 

Asevitabha Sutta.-— On the characteristics of the person who should be 
followed.^.'. 

. 1 A. L 1241. 


1. Ahara Sutta^'—'Preached at Jetavana on the four sustenances (aAam) 
that maintain beings by bringing them to birth and keeping them after 



birtli; also the cause of t 
sation.^ 


2. Ahara Sutta— A gro 

nas and of the hojjhanga 
absence of their foodd 


Ahuneyya Vagga.— Tin 

inguttam Nihaya. It co; 


1. Ahuneyya Sutta. — P 

nected with the control of 
worthy of homage and of 
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Inginsi,—Tli6 Pali name for the English.^ 

1 E.g.^ Cv. ei. 29. 

Iceha Sutta,— Wishes it is which hold the world prisoner; by subjugat- 
ing them, liberty is gained.^ 

I S. i. 40. 

Icehanafigala.— A brahmin village in the Kosala country. It was 
while staying in the woodland thicket (vamsm^da) there that the Buddha 
preached the ' Buttad From this sutta, the village would 

seem to have been near Pokkharasadi’s domain of Ukkattha. It was 
the residence of “Mahasala.” brahmins. The Sutta Nipdta^ {which 
spells the name as Icchanankala) mentions several eminent brahmins 
who lived there, among them GahM, Tarukkha, Pokkarasati, Janussoni 
and Todeyya. There were aleo two learned youths, Vasettka and 
Bharadvaja at loohanahkala, who, finding it impossible to bring their 
discussion to a conclusion, sought the Buddha, then staying in the 
village. Their interview with the Buddha is recorded in the Vdsettha 
Butta.^ Buddhaghosa^ says that learned brahmins of Kosala, deeply 
versed in the Vedas, were in the habit of meeting together from time 
time® at Icchanangala in order to recite the Vedas and discuss their 
interpretation.® 

According to the Samyutta Nikdya,^ the Buddha once stayed for 
three months in the jungle thicket at Icchanangala, in almost complete 
solitude, visited only by a single monk who brought him his food. But 
from the iV^/caya,® it would appear that the Buddha was 

not left to enjoy the solitude which he desired, for we are told that the 
residents of Icehanaftgala, Kaving heard of the Buddha’s visit, came to 
him in large numbers and created a disturbance by their shouts. The 
Buddha had to send Nagita^ who was then his personal attendant, to 
curb the enthusiasm of his admirers. 

^D,i.87. ® p, 115. cleanse their caste {jatiaodhanatlham), 

3 lUd., 1151.; M .ii.l4Gii. and at Icehananhala in order to revise 

*SnA. ii.462. , their Vedie hynin.s {manie sodheiu- 

® Once in six numtlis (MA. ii. 790). ' Mma),]VIA.ii. 796. 

® These brahmins met at IIkl?attha, j v. 325. 
under Pokkharasati, when they wished to j ® iii. ,30 f.; cf. iii. 341 and iv. 340 ff. 

Icehanafigala Sutta. — Preached to the monks at Icchanangala at the 
end of the three months’ solitude referred to above. Should anyone 
ask the monks how the Buddha spent his time during the rainy season, 


they should reply that he spent it in intense concentration on in-breathing 
and out-breathing. A life spent by anyone in such ooncentration would 
be a life spent according to the Iriyan way and would lead to the de- 
struetion of the 

1 S. V. 326 f. 

leehanangalaka.— An upasaka of lechanaftgala. He was a devoted 
disciple of the Buddha and had been in the habit of visiting him often.^ 
Once he visited the Buddha at Jetavana after a long interval, and on being 
asked why he had been absent so long, he replied that he had been kept 
busy by various duties. Thereupon the Buddha sang the joy of the 
life free from ties.^ 

UdA. 116. “ Ud.,p. 13. 

Ittiya.“-See Itthiya, 

Itthakavati. — A village in Magadha, mentioned, together with Digha- 
raji, as the residence of the Sainsaramocaka heretics. Near by was the 
Arunavativihara, where Sariputta once stayed with a company of monks. 
The village had retained its name for five hundred years.^ 

The Petavatthu^ contains the story of a woman of Itthakavati who was 
born as a 'peta. 

iPvA. 67. I 2 pp, 12-13, 

1. Ittha Sutta.— Preached to Anathapindika on five things in the 
world which are very desirable but are difficult to attain — longevity, 
beauty, happiness, fame, happy rebirth — and on the means of obtaining 
them.^ 

iA.iii.47-9. 

2. Ittha Sutta. — The ten desirable things in the world, the obstacles 
to their attainment and the methods of procuring them.^ 

1 A. V. 136f. ■ 

Itthiya. — One of the monks who accompanied Mahinda on bis visit 
to Ceylon.^ King Sirimeghavanna had an image of Itthiya made and 
placed beside that of Mahinda and his companions in the vihara which he 
built in the south-eastern corner of his palace. He inaugurated a year’s 
festival in honour of these images^ {vX Ittiya, Iddhiya), 

1 Mhv. xii. 7; Dpv. xii. 12; Sp. i, 71; Mbv. 116; DhsA. 32, 

2 Ov. xxxyii. vv. 87 fi. 
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Idagalissara.— A village in SoutE India wliere Kulasekhara liad an 
encampment in his fight with tlio Sinhalese foroesd 

. . 1 Cv.lxxvi. 149. 

I]na Sutta,— Deals at length with the disadvantages, both material 
and moral, of poverty and consequent indebtedness.^ 

1 A.iii. 351-4. 

Itivuttaka.— -The fourth book of the Nikdya, containing 

110 suttas, each of which begins with the words : li’ eUmi, Bhayavafd. 

According to Dhammapala/ the suttas were preached from time to time 
by the Buddha to Khujjattara at Kosambi. She then repeated them 
to the five hundred women of Udena’s palace, chief of whom was Samavati. 
In order to emphasise to her audience the fact that she was reporting 
the Buddha’s words and not her own, she prefaced each sutta with the 
phrase quoted above. There was no need to describe any special cir- 
cumstances in which the suttas were preached, because they were familiar 
to Khujjuttara’s audience. 

At the Eajagaha Council, Ananda repeated the suttas to the Assembly 
and they were gathered into this collection. 

Itivuttaka is also the name given to one of the nine divisions [mga) 
into which the Buddha’s preaching is divided and it is defined as follows; 
mttam h’etam Bhagavatd ti ddinaya^'pavatta dasuttarasatam sultantd 
liivuttuham ti vedilabbam.^ 

In the scholiast of the Kummdsa'pi'y^da Jdtaha,^ the Itivuttaka is 
mentioned in the plural {Itivuttalcesu) a sutta is quoted from it, 
extolling the virtues of generosity. Berhaps, the Itimtlaka was com- 
piled as a result of a critical study of the authentic teachings of the 
Buddha, considered in a certain light and made for a specific purpose. 

iItA.-24ff. 8DA.i.24. “ J.iii. 409 (]. 21). 

Itthi Vagga. — The seventh section of the Eka Nipdta of the Jdiaka- 
Jcatthakathad 

1 J.i.286-316. 

1. Iddhi Sutta.— Anuruddha tells the monks that by cultivating the 
four satipalthanas, he enjoys psychic power in many w^ays, such as 
multiplying himself. He can reach even to the Brahma world.^ 


^ SI. V, 303. 
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2. Iddhi Sutta.— Same as abovoj but the psychic power is that of the 
divine power of hearing all things, far and nea^ 

■■ V. 304.-: 

Iddhikatha.— ‘The second division of the Panfiavagga of the Pafimm- 
hhiiamagga,} 

1 Ps. ii. 205-15. 

IddhipMa Vagga.-— The ninth chapter of . the Nmmka Nijmla of tli,o 
Angutfara NikagaA It consists of ten siittas dealing with the ciiiti\'atioii 
oi thii io\xi' iddhipddaii. 

1 A. iv. 463-4. 

1. IddhipMa Sutta.— -The cultivation of the four iddhipadus and of 
exertion {imolki) brings insight (a#aa) in this life, or the Third Fruit 
of the Path.^ 

^ A.iii.8I-2. - 

2. IddhipMa Sutta. — The Buddha, even as Bodhisatta, before the 

Enlightenment, developed the four and exertion, and as a 

result enjoyed great psychic power.^ 

4 A. iii. 82-3. 

3. Iddhipada Sutta. — The four iddJiipddas form the path leading to 
the Uncompounded {asankhaia)d 

' "■ A S.lv. 360. ■: 

4. Iddhipada Sutta. — The path mentioned above should be practised, 
accompanied by concentration and effort, compounded with desire, 
energy, idea and investigation,^ 

1 S.iv.365. 

Iddhipada Saipyutta. — The fifty-first division of the BcmyiUia Nikdya,^ 
^consisting of eight chapters. It is the seventh section of the Mahdvagga. 

1 S. V, 264-93. 

Iddhiya.— See Itthiya. 

Iddhivaddhana. — One of the palaces, occupied during his lay-life by 
Sumana Buddha.^ 


^ BuA. 126; Bu. v. 22 gives other names for his palaces. 
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Idhalokika Sutta, — Two suttas preacked by the Buddha to Visakha 
at the Migaramatupasada. To achieve victoiy in this world a woman 
should have four qualities: she should efficiently discharge her duties 
as housewife, should win the esteem of her servants and the affection 
of her husband and should look after his wealth. For victory in the 
text world, she should be possessed of faith, virtue, generosity and 
wisdom.’' 

1 A. iv. 269 ff. 

Inandapada.— A Damila chieftain whom Kulasekhara enlisted as his 
ally. He was a troop leader in Ueeankuttha.’' 

^ Cv. Ixxvii. 74 ff. 

1. Inda.— Given in the ltdnatiya Sutta as the name of the ninety-one 
sons of Dhatarattha, king of the Gandhabhas, They are represented as 
being of great strength and followers of the Buddha A 

The name is also given as that of the ninety-one sons of Vimlha, 
king of the Kumbhandas^; of Vimpakkha, king of the Nagas®; and of 
Kuvera, king of the Yakkbas.^ Further on in the same sutta, Inda 
is mentioned with Soma, Varupa and others as a Yakkha, to whom 
appeal should be made by disciples of the Buddha when needing pro- 
tection.® In the Mahd Samaya Sutta, ^ also, Inda is mentioned as the 
name of the Sons of the Eegent Gods of the Four Quarters. 

iD.iii.l97. ^p.202. 

^ Hid., im. , ®p.204. 

8 p. 199. I 6 D.ii.267f. 

2. Inda. — The Pali equivalent of the Vcdic Indra. He is referred to 
only very seldom in the Nikdyas. In one such passage^ he is mentioned 
with Soma, Varuna, Isana, Pajapati, Brahma, Mahiddi and Yama, as a god 
whom brahmins invoke and pray to, for union with Brahma after death. 
In another place,^ he is described as being seated in the company of Paja- 
pati and other gods in the Assembly Hall, named Sudhamma. Two of his 
companions, having listened to the admonition of Gopaka, became dis-"" 
ciples of the Buddha and, as a result, far surpassed in glory Inda and his 
other companion devas. In the same context, Vasava, ruler of the gods, 
identified with Sakka, is addressed by Gopaka as “ Indra.” 

By the time of the compilation of the Nikayas, the hold of the Vedic 
god Indra on the mind of the people seems to have become greatly 

^ D. i. 244-6. I and Pajapati; in J. iv. 568, 671 is a list 

^ Ibid,, ii. 274; in M". i. 140; J. v. 411 in wMoh Inda appears with Brahma, 
and vi.568, he is mentioned with Brahma I Pajapati, Soma, Yama and Vessavaua. 


Inda ] 



weakened and Indra has been merged in Sakka, aitliougb, .strictly 
speaking, Tndra and Sakka are quite different conceptions. (See .y.r. 
Sakka.) 

In the later literatnrej however, particularly in Jatakatthakatha, 
Indra’s name occiir.s frequently, but always as identified or identifiable 
with Sakka. In one place at least® the scholiast says, “ Sahko ti 
Indor 

In the Ayahuta JatakUy for example, Indra is called king of the god.s 
{devdrdjd) in one verse, and in the next he is identified with Maghava, 
husband of Suja, and described m — devanam indo” Indra is most 
revered of the gods.® He is free from old age and death, and is, there- 
fore, the happiest type of king,® a condition that could be attained 
by sacrifice.''^ Alone he conquered the Asuras.® He is spoken of as 
the lord of victors {jayafmn paM),^ and he is the embodiment of the 
greatest valour.^® 


Sometimes he visits the earth in disguise.^^ He is also represented 
as punishing people guilty of heinous crimes; with bis thunderbolt he 
smites them.^® 



The scene of his pleasures is in the Nandana pleasaunce,^® and his is 
the ideal enjoyment of pleasure, surrounded by friend s^^ and by adoring 
wives.^® The gods of Tavatimsa are called Inda-purohita, because, with 
Inda as their chief, they seek to promote the welfare of gods and men.^® 
Inda is called Tidivapuravara and Suravaratarad’ His capital is Ma- 
sakkasara.^® 

In the sacrifice the pddftayatthi (Butea shoot), used by the sacrificing 
priest, is described as India’s right hand/® 

India’s gotta, or clan, is the Kosiya®® ; he is called Vatrabhu in refer- 
ence to his victory over Vatra (Skt. Vrtra),®^ and mention is made of his 
thunderbolt, the Indavajira®® ; thus he is called Vajirahattha.®® The 
sound of Tndra’s thunderbolt strildng its victim, surpasses all other 
sounds by its intensity, its volume and its fearfulness®‘‘ ; no obstruc- 

3 j. V. 115. “ J. V. 506; Sn, v. 679. 

«J.iii.l46. “J. vi.240. 

5 Sn. vs. 316. i J, vi, 127; the Tavatinisa gods are 

® Ibid., 515. also described a.s being Sa-Indaka [ibid.. 

Ibid., 511. ’568). 

® J. iv. .347; he is therefore called i D. iii, 176. 

Asurinda and 1 Asuradhipa ; see J. vi.271; but.sec Amaravati. 

Asura. " J. vi. 212. 
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tlon can stop the progress of Indra’s Vajira and it never misses its mark; 
it iii avirajjhanaha}^ 

After his victory over the Asuras, images of hi]n were made (Inda- 
patima) and placed round: Oittakuta to frighten the Asuras away, in 
case they attempted to retrieve their lost honour.^® 

To be born into the company of Indra {hulasahavyatd) is considered 
very fortunate,®'^ 

A species of coral red insect (Mtm’), noticeable after rain, are called 
Z‘?uZ«r/o 2 )aM/ The reason for t^^ name is not clear.®® 

The V imm Gommentary^^ seems to give Vidoja as an epithet of Indra; 
but this is probably a wrong; reading, the correct one being, as in some 
MSS., “ Visamwchajapam japanti.” 

liida was a special protector of cows, and w'hcn men began to kill these 
creatures he visited his wrath on them.®® 


25VibtA.333. 

2® J, vi. 125-6; see also J. i. 203d; 
DhA.i.280. 


27 E.g., J. V. 411. 

2® See Brethren, p. 18 n., and N .P.D. s.v. 
29p. 75,n. 12. ®0Sn. V.310. 


1. Indaka.— A yakkha who lived in Indakiita, near Rajagaha. When 
the Buddha was staying at Indakiita, the yakkha questioned him as to 
how the soul finds its material counterpart. The Buddha, in reply, 
described how the embryo evolved into its final shape by the laws of 
physical growth and not by a souTs fiat.^ 

Buddhaghosa® says that the yakkha was an animist ['puggalavddin). 

^S. i.206. 2 yA. i.231. 


2. Indaka. — A deva. He had been a youth who gave a spoonful of 
food to Anuruddha. In consequence he was born in Tavatimsa as a deva 
of great power and majesty. When the Buddha went to Tavatimsa 
to preach the AhMdhamma, in the assembly of the gods who gathered 
there, those of lesser powers had to yield place to their superiors. Thus 
Afikura (q.v.), who, at the start, was very near the Buddha, found himself 
twelve leagues away. But not so Indaka; the powder of his merit w^as 
very great and no deva was mighty enough to displace him; he had been 
lucky in the recipient of his gift. Ankara’s generosity, much more 
lavish than Indaka’s, had been bestowed on men who were not holy. 
Such was the explanation the Buddha gave in the assembly of the gods, 
on seeing the discrepancy between the positions of the two devas, Indaka 
surpassing the other in ten qualities.^ 

^ Pv. pp, 27 f.; PvA. 136-8; DhA. iii. 219-20; 80-1. 
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In one place; in tlie PetomW/m,® Indaka is called a yakklia, but tke 
Coiiumntarf says it means dem-putta. He is, tlierefore, different from 
Indaka'(l). ' 

2 p_ 28, V. 69, 3 p. 139. 

Indaka Sutta.--Contams the question asked by Indaka and th.e 
Buddha’s reply.’^ 


Indakuta.~A peak near Rajagaha, the abode of the yakkha Indaka, 
The Buddha once lived thered 


Indakhila Sutta.— Like a tuft of cotton- wool or a ball of thistledown, 
wafted by every wind, are recluses and brahmins who do not understand, 
as they really are, the facts of III; like an indakMla, imsiiakable, im- 
quakable, are those who do so understand.^ 

^ S. v. 443-5. 


1. Indagutta. — A thera. He superintended the construction of the 
Mahathupa at Anuradhapura.^ Dutthagamapl consulted him with 
regard to all details and appointed him hammddMuhdyalca from the 
commencement of the work.® He had great psychic powers, and at the 
festival of the dedication of the Thupa he created a parasol of copper, 
as great as the universe, to ward off any harm that might befall those 
taking part in the celebrations,® He was at the side of the king through- 
out the festival,^ and, by virtue of liis power, all the inhabitants of Ceylon, 
who wished to worship the relics at the Mahathupa, were enabled to go 
to Anuradhapura the moment the wish to do so entered their hearts, 
and to return the same day.® 

This Indagutta is probably to be identified with the thera Indagutta, 
the head of a great parivena in Rajagaha^ who came to Ceylon with 
eighty thousand monks to be present at the foundation-ceremony of 
the Mahathupa.® 

^ Mhv. xxxviii. 98; Dpv. xix. 5, 6, 8. ^ 

2 mT. 560f. ® lhid.,m, 

3 Mliv. xxxi. 85. ® Ihia., xxix, 30. 

2. Indagutta. — The thera appointed by the monks of Pataliputta to 
superintend the work of building the eighty-four thousand vihiiras under- 
taken by Asoka. The thera, by his power,- made it possil>l(; for tlio 
dedication festivals of all the viharas to be performed oii iho same day.^ 

1 Mhv.v.m»Sp.i.49. 
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Indadvara. — One of the ioiiiteeu. gates of Pulattliipura built by 
Parakkamabahu 1/ 

^ Cv. ixxiii. 160. 

Indapatta (Indapattana, Indapattba). — A town in the Kara country. 
In the Kurudhamma Jataha^ Dhanafijaya Eoravya is mentioned 
as its king and as the owner of Afijanavasabha, the elephant of wondrous 
power. The town was seven leagues in extent^ and there was a road 
that ran straight from Indapatta to Baranasi.® In times past, Indapatta 
was considered one of the three chief cities of Jambudipa, the others 
being Uttarapaneala and Kekaka.^ According to a verse found at the 
end of the BuddJiavamsa,^ the Buddha's razor and needle were enshrined 
at Indapatta. 

The modern Delhi stands on the site of Indapatta. 

1 J. ii. 3651'.; also J. iii. 400; iv. 361; T. ® 59. 

457; vi, 256; Cyp. i. 3, V, 1. ^ J. ii. 213, 214. 

^ J. V. 67; 484. ® Bu.xxviii.il. 

Indavari.— Chief among the lay-women who supported Mrada Buddha.^ 

1 Bu.x.25. 

Indasama. — A king of thirteen kappas ago ; a previous birth of Setuecha 
Thera, ^ also called Khaijakadayaka.'^ 

1 ThagA.L207. : ^ 132 . 

Indasamanagotta. — A hermit who lived, with a large number of other 
anchorites, in the Himalaya; • He had a young elephant which he had 
reared; being headstrong and rough in speech, he would not listen to the 
warning of his teacher, the Bodhisatta, that it was dangerous to have 
such a pet. Once while the hermits were away the elephant was seized 
with a frenzy, and when his master returned it killed him.^ 

^ J. ii. 41'3. Perhaps the man’s name j Kosiyagotta (ThagA. i. 450), is addressed 
TOS Kosiya, because wo are told (J. vi. , in a verse (416) of the Theragathd as 
601) that Inda was of the Kosiyagotta. Indasagotta. 

Katiyana, who was a brahmin of the 1 

Indasamanagotta Jataka. — The sfcory of Indasamanagotta, given above. 
It was told in reference to an unruly monk, who is identified with the 
hermit of the Jataka,^ 

For details see the Gijjha Jdtaha. 


Indriya Jataka ] 
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Indasalaka.— A cave, the size of a bed in a monk’s cell, near Valli- 
pasana Vihara. It was the residence of Maha-Nagasena Thera. 'When 
he was ill, eight thonsand arahants and the inhabitants of the two deva 
worlds, led by Sakka, came to look after him. They all found room in 
the cave.^ 

i jvrr. 652. 


Indasalaguha.— A cave on the Vediya mountain, to the north of 
Ambasanda, which was a brahmin village, east of Rajagalia. Once, 
when the Buddha was staying there, Sakka visited him and asked him 
the questions recorded in the ySa/e/cajiawM 

Buddh,aghosa^ says that the cave lay between two overhanging rocks, 
with a large sdk-tree at the entrance. The village community had 
added walls with doors and windows and had ornamented it with polished 
plaster scroll-work and garlands and had presented it to the Buddha. 
In !Fa Hsien’s time,® it was still inhabited and ho describes it as lieing 
one yojana north-east of Nalanda. Hioiien Thsang,'^ however, found it 
deserted. Both pilgrims noticed marks on the rock; according lo Fa 
Hsien they were the answers to Sakka’s questions written hy the Buddha 
with his finger, while Hioiien Thsahg : says that both questions and 
answers were written on the stone. 

The cave is identified with one about two miles to the south-west of the 
modern village of Giriyek.® 

It is said that on the occasion of the preaching of the Sahlm.'panha 
Sutta, eight hundred million devas realised the Truth.® 

ff.; Stein, Jnd, Antiq. 


iD.ii.263. 2DA.iii.697. 

3 Giles, 48 f. 

® He calls it Indraka-saila-gUha (Beal 
11. 380-1). 


5 OAGI. 539 
1901, p. 54. 

« Mil, 349. 


Indranagari. — The capital of Indra/ evidently another name for 
Amaravati; 


Indriya Jataka (No, 4-23). — Once an ascetic named Narada, younger 
brother of Kaladevala, became a disciple of the Bodhisatta Jotipala 
(also called in the story Sarabhanga), and lived in the mountainous 
country of Aranjara. Near Narada's hermitage was a river, on 
the banks of which courtesans used to sit, tempting men. Narada 
saw one of these courtesans, and. becomiug enamoured of her, for- 
sook his meditations and pined away • for lack of food. Kaladevala, 
being aware of this, tried to wean Jum: from his desires. Narada, how- 
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ever, refused to be comforted, even wben his colleagues, Salissara, 
Mendissara and Pabhatissara admomshed him. In the end Sarabhahga 
himself was summoned and Narada, having listened to the words of his 
Master, was persuaded to give up his passion. 

The story was told in reference to a backsliding monk. He went 
about for alms with his teachers and instructors but, being their junior, 
he received very little attention. Dissatisfied with his food and treat- 
ment, he sought his wife of former days. She provided him with every 
comfort and gradually tempted him with the desire to become a house- 
holder again. When the monk’s fellow-celibates discovered his wish, 
they took him to the Buddha who preached to him this Jataka, showing 
that in a past life, too, he had been sorely tempted by the same woman. 
Narada was identified with the backsliding monk and the courtesan 
with the wife of his lay-days.^ 

The Buddha is stated on this occasion to have preached also the 
Ka'^di'^a Jdtaha,^ the Rddha Jdt-aJea,^ the Ruhaka Jataka the Kanavera 
Jdtaha,^ t]x& Asanka JaAaka^ Alamhusd Jataka. 

The Indriya Jataka is also referred to in the Kdmavildfa Jataka,^ 
but the connection between the two stories is not clear; perhaps the 
reference is to another story of the same name, 

1 J.iii. 461-9. i ® J. iii. 68 £E. 

» J. i. 153 ff. ■; ■ ® md., 248 ff. 

* /6ii.,495ff. ^ J- V. 152 ff. 

*J. ii. 113 1f. " 1 8j.ii.443ff. 


1. Indriya Sutta,— -The monk possessed of six qualities— the five in- 
driyas {saddhd, etc.), and the freedom of mind brought about by the 
destruction of the dsavas — -is worthy of offerings, etc.^ 

1 A. iii. 281. 


2. Indriya Sutta.— Where control of the faculties of sense [indriya) is 
not found, morality ceases to exist and, in consequence, concentration, 
insight into and knowledge of reality as it is, detachment and the feeling 
of revulsion, insight into liberation — these also cease to exist. When 
such control is present all the other qualities are also present.^ 

^ A. iii. 360, 


3. Indriya Sutta.— If a monk, observing the rise and fall in the faculties 
of sense, is repelled by them and lusts not for them, the knowledge 
arises in him that he is free and that for him there is no hereafter. Thus 
would he be perfect in faculty,^ 


^ S. iv. 140. 


*■ J-VSiSk- 


IndriyabhSivana Sutta ] 


Sir, 

4. Indriya Sutta. — The five imlriyas {saddha, etc.), stre called the Path 
that goes to tli,e UrLconipouiided {amnkhaia)} 

J a.iv. 361. 

5. Indriya Sutta. — The hve indriyas {saddha, etc,), when practised with 
singlene,SR of heart, dispassion, and cessation that conduces to abandon- 
ment, form the Path leading to the Uncompounded.’ 

1 S. iv. 365. 

6. Indriya Sutta. — ^Anuruddha tells his colleagues that by cultivating 
the four saUfaUhanas, he knoAvs, as they reall}'' are, the nature of the 
minds of other ])eings, of other persons {indriyafawpariyatti)} 

1 S. V. 306. 

Indriyakatha. — The fourth division of the Mahdvayga of the Pati- 
sambhiddmagga} 

^ ii., pp, 1-36. 

Indriyagocara Sutta. — Mentioned in the Atthasdlinl,^ Buddhaghosa's 
Commentary on the Dhammasangani. The quotation given from it is; 
“ eJeam makdhhutam upaddya pasddo pathavidhdtuyd tdJii maliahhulehi 
susangahito dpodhdtuyd m tejodhdtuyd, ca vdyoddidtuyd ca.” The sutta 
has, so far, not been traced elsewhere. 

1 pp. 307-8. 


Indriyabhavana Sutta.-— Preached at Kajangala in the Mukheiuvana. 
When a young brahmin, Uttara, pupil of Parasariya, visits the Buddha, 
the Buddha asks him what was the teaching of Parasariya on the develop- 
ment of the indriyas. It is that a man should neither see forms with 
his eyes, nor hear words with his ears, says Uttara. Whereupon the 
Buddha retorts that in that case the deaf and the blind have reached 
development. When Uttara sits silent and discomfited, Ananda inter- 
venes and begs the Buddha to expound his teaching on the subject. The 
Buddha agrees and preaches this sutta, with a variety of similes.^ 

In the Theragdthd Gommenlary^ we are told that the thera Parapariya 
(probably identical with Parasariya mentioned above) was taught the 
Indriyabhavana Sutta by the Buddha. He learnt it by heart, and 
pondering over its meaning, attained insight. The Theragdthd^ gives a 
summary of the musings of Parapariya which lead to his attainment. 

1 M.iii. 298-302. “ii;.17. , «vv, 726ff. 
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Tlie only connection betweeii tlie Sutta and this summary is identity 
of subject, not identity of treatment. 'Perhaps Parapariya’s musings 
were only prompted by the sutta and were independent of its actual 
words. : ^ 

Indriyani Sutta. — There are four indriyas: saddhd, viriya, sati and 
samddhi} 

1 A.ii. 141. 

Irandatl— A Naga maiden, daughter of the Naga King, Varupa. 
■When she learned that her mother, Vimala, longed for the heart of 
Vidhura, she determined to get for herself a husband who would satisfy 
her mother’s craving. So she went to the Himalaya and having spread 
a bed of fragrant flowers, lay thereon and sang. Vessavana’s nephew, 
a yakhha, Punnaka, heard her and offered himself as her husband. She 
took him to her father who agreed to give him Irandati, if he could bring 
Vidhura’s heart. When Punnaka fulfilled this condition, as described 
in the Vidhum-fand'ita Jdtaka, Irandatl became his wife.^ 

1 J. vi. 263-327. 


Ilaftkiya.— A Damila chieftain of South India, conquered by Parak- 
kamabahu I.^ Later, Ilahkiya became the ally of Parakkamabahu, 
who gave him earrings and other ornaments as a mark of royal favour, 
also conferring on him the coveted title of Rajavesibhujanga-Silamegha^® 

1 Cv. Ixxvi. 98. 2 191-2; on the title see Geiger, Cv. Trs, ii. 10, n, 3. 

Ilafiga,— See Sena Ilafiga and Rakkhaka Ilafiga. 


Illisa.— -A setthi of Rajagaha.^ He was lame and hunch-backed and 
also had a squint. He was an infidel and a miser, never giving away 
any of his wealth nor enjoying it himself. 

For seven generations his ancestors had been generous, but Illisa 
burnt down the almonry and drove away the poor from his house. 

Once, at the sight of a yokel drinking, with a piece of dried fish as a 
relish, Illisa was sorely tempted to drink himself. For a long time 
he fought the temptation, but he sickened with' longing, and having sent 
a slave with a single penny to the tavern, he got some toddy ; he ordered 
the slave to put the jar of spirits in a thicket by the riverside so that he 
might drink unseen. 

t At the opening of the story the ting } gaha that ,Sakka comes (see p. 360), so 
of Benares is mentioned, but it is to Raja- i . Rajagaha ■was evidently Illlsa’s residence. 
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Meanwhile Illisa’s father, who had been born as Sakka, having learnt, 
as a result of investigations, that his son had become a miser, cariie 
down to earth to wean him from his folly. Assuming in every detail 
the form of Illisa, he entered the king’s palace and offered all the WealtL 
of Illisa to the king. On the offer being refused, he went to lilisa’s 
house and gave orders to the servants to throw open all the treasure 
chambers and give the wealth to the poor. The servants took the 
disguised Sakka to be Illisa himself, and Illisa’s wife, believing her 
husband’s sudden generosity to be due to his drunkenness, acquiesced 
in the instructions. 

Among those who profited by this unexpected good fortune was a 
countryman who had been Illisa’s carriage-driver. Filling the carriage 
with seven things of value, he set out along the road, passing by the 
thicket wherein Illisa lay drinking. The man was singing Illisa’s praises, 
and at mention of his name Illisa came out, and seeing the man going 
away with his belongings tried to stop him. But the man, not recog- 
nising him, knocked him down and went on his way. Illisa hurried 
home but was turned out of his house by the porters, and at length he 
sought the king. The king, having heard his story, made enquiries and 
discovered the existence of two Illisas, alike in every respect, down to 
the minutest detail, even to a wart on the head. 

Not even Illisa’s wife and children, not even his barber, could distin- 
guish him from the second Illisa. 

Bereft of all hope, Illisa swoons, Sakka reveals himself and tells Illisa 
that the wealth is really his and not Illisa’s, the latter not having earned 
it. He urges Illisa to do good and practise generosity, or he would die, 
smitten by Indra’s thunderbolt. 

Illisa, taking heed of the warning, becomes a virtuous man.^ 

2 J.i. 349 ff. 

Illisa Jataka (No. 78). — The story of Illisa as given above. The 
Jataka was related in reference to the conversion by Moggallana of the 
banker Maeeharikosiya (q.v.) of Sakkhara. Illisa of the past is identified 
with Macchariyakosiya.^ The story is given as an example of iddhi by 
means of which Moggallana made a little thing increase manyfold.® 

^ J. i.346 fE- 2 Vgm.ii. 403. 

Ilanaga. — King of Ceylon (a.d. 1)3-102). He was the nephew of King 
Amandagamani Abhaya. Amanda was succeeded by his son Cula- 
bhaya and he by his younger sister Sivall. After Sivali had reigned for 
four months, Ilanaga dethroned her and became king himself. In the 
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fu:«t year of his reign he incurred the displeasure of the powerful Lainha" 
ka:ipinas and was deprived of his throne and taken captive. It is said 
that the king was rescued from prison by his state elephant and that 
he escaped to Rohana. Three years later he gave battle to the Lamba- 
kannas at Kapallakkhanda and massacred most of them. He had the 
noses and toes of the rest cut oh as punishment. 

He was succeeded by his son Candamukha Siva. To his state elephant, 
who had helped him, he gave the tract of land called Hatthibhoga. 

During his exile in Rohapa, Ilanaga built two tanks, the Tissa and the 
Dura, and restored the Nagamahavihara, which he gave to Mahapaduma, 
thera of Tuladhara, who had preached to him the Jdto/ija. He also 
gave land for its maintenance.^ 

^ MliV. XXXV. 14-46; Dpv. xxi. 41 f. 

Isayo Aranfiaka (or Gandha) Sutta. — Long ago, many seers of virtuous 
conduct lived in leaf huts in a wild forest.^ One day, Sakka and Vepa- 
eitti visited them. Vepaoitti entered the hermitage by the principal gate, 
keeping his shoes on and his sword by his side, thereby insulting the 
seers and committing sin. Sakka, on the other hand, went in by the 
usual entrance, dofiS.ng his shoes and sword; with his canopy folded up, 
he stood to leeward of the seers, rendering them homage with clasped 
hands. The seers, addressing Sakka, asked him if he did not feel 
disgust at their smell, inasmuch as they were humans and he a god. 
Sakka answered that the scent of virtuous men is lovely, like unto a 
wreath of varied blossoms.® 

d According to Buddhaghosa, they j law; sometimes they quarrelled, some- 
lived in the Himalaya (SA. 1.266) ;Vepa- i times, as here, they were friends, 
citti and Sakka were father- and son-in- ^ S. i. 226. 

Isayo Samuddaka (or Sambara) Sutta. — Long ago, many virtuous seers 
lived in huts on the seashore. At that time there was a war between 
the gods and the Asuras. The seers considered the gods righteous but 
feared harm from the Asuras. They went, therefore, to Sambara, 
lord of the Asuras, and asked him for a pledge of safety; he refused, 
saying that the seers were followers of Sakka. The seers thereupon 
cursed him to suffer everlasting terror. It is Said that that same night 
Sambara woke up thrice, seized with fright.^ 

Buddhaghosa® adds that as a result of this curse, Sambara's mind 
became deranged and he came to be called Vepacitti (crazy-nerve). 

^ 8. i. 227-8. 2g^_i 266. 
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Isigaipa,— Perhaps the name of a Pacceka Buddha, whom the Bodhi- 
satta once reviled. The reading is, however, very uncertamd 
■‘• Ap.i. 299; see footnote. 

Isigili, — One of the five mountains round Rajagaha and one of the 
beauty-spots of the city.^ There was, on one side of it, a black stone 
called the Kalasila. This was a favourite haunt of the Buddha and the 
members of the Order.® It was also the scene of the suicide of Godhika 
and Vakkali® and of the murder of Moggallana by the brigands.^ 

In the Oida DuJckhakkhanda Sutfa it is said that a largo number of 
Nigaiithas lived at Kalasila, never sitting down, undergoing paroxysms 
of acute pain and agony, following the teachings of Nigantha Nataputta. 
The Buddha questioned them as to their practises and preached to them 
the above-mentioned Sutta, which he afterwards repeated to Mahanama.® 

Once when the Buddha was dwelling at Kiilasila, he sang the praises of 
Rajagaha, giving Ananda a chance, if he so desired, of asking him to 
live on for a kappa; but Ananda did not take his opportunity.® 

The books refer to several other visits of the Buddha to Isigilapassa. 
During one of these visits he heard Vaftgisa’s high eulogy of Moggallana,’’ 

In the Isigili Sutta^ the Buddha is represented as saying that while 
the other mountains round Rajagaha — Vebhara, Pap^^-va, Vepulla and 
Gijjhakuta — ^had changed their old names, Isigili retained its former 
name and designation. 

Five hundred Pacceka Buddhas once resided in Isigili for a long time; 
they could be seen entering the mountain, but once entered, there was 
no more sign of them. Men, observing this, said that the mountain 
sw^allowed up the sages and so it came by its name of Isigili {I si gilatl ti 
— Isigili). 

Buddhaghosa® adds that when the Pacceka Buddhas returned from 
their begging rounds, the rock would open like a folding door to admit 
them. Within the rock they had made for themselves cloisters, dwelling- 
houses, etc, 

iD.ii.116. J. V. 125£;DhA,iii.65. 

® See e.g'., Vin, ii. 76, where Dabba ®M. i.91if. 

Mallaputta is asked by raonks to provide ® D.iii. 116. 

for them accommodation there; see also ’ S.i. 194; Thag. vv, 1249 fE. 

Vin.iii.41. 8 M.iu.68-71. 

8 S, i. 121; iii. 121 L » MA. ii. 889. 

Isigili Sutta, — The 116th Sutta of the Majjhima Nikaya.’- Preached 
to the monks at Isigili. It explains how Isigili came by its name, and 
gives a list' of the Pacceka Buddhas who once dwelt there. 

1 M. iii. 68 11. 
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Isin^a, — A tribe mentioned in a list of various tribes/ 

^ Ap. ii. 369. 


1. Isidatta. — A thera. He was the son of a caravan guide at Vaddha- 
gama {v.l. Velugama) in Avanti. By correspondence he became the 
unseen friend of Oitta-gahapati of Maechikasanda. The latter once sent 
him. a letter regarding' the excellences of the Buddha, and Isidatta, being 
pleased with the account given of the Buddha \s religion, entered the 
Order under Maha-kaceana and in duo course became an arahant. Later, 
with Mahakaccana's leave, he visited the Buddha in the Majjiiimadesa 
and was warmly received by him.^ A verse uttered by Isidatta, in 
response to the .Buddha's enquiry regarding his welfare, is recorded in 
ihe Theragatka.^ 

Isidatta had been a householder in the time of Vipassi Buddha and once, 
having seen the Buddha walking along the street and being pleased with 
his demeanour, he gave him an atuoda-fruit.® He is, probably, identical 
with Amodapaliya of the Apaddna.^ 

According to the Samyutta Nikdya,^ Isidatta was once staying with a 
number of senior monks at Macohika.sanda in the Ambataka grove. Citta- 
gahapati invited the monks to a meal. On this occasion Citta asked 
a question regarding the Buddha's teaching on the diversity of the 
elements. The chief Elder, being unable to answer, remained silent. 
Isidatta, though the most junior of the whole company, obtained the 
chie'f Eider’s permission, and answered’ the question to the satisfaction 
of Citta. Citta likewise asked questions regarding various views, such 
as the infinity of the world, etc. At the end of the discourse, Citta 
discovered, by accident, that the Elder who had preached to him was 
none other than his unseen friend, Isidatta. Delighted with the dis- 
covery, he invited Isidatta to spend his time at Maechikasanda, promising 
to provide him with all recjuisites. But that same day Isidatta left 
Maechikasanda and never returned.® 


^ TliagA.i.238. 

2 V. 120. 

^ ThagA. loc, cit, 
^ ii.447. 


® iv. 283-8, also AA. i, 210. 

° Because, says Bnddhaghosa (AA. i, 
210), he did not wi.sh to stay alter having 
j been recognised. 


2. Isidatta. — An equerry or chamberlain {thapati) of Pasenadi, King 
of Kosala. Isidatta is always mentioned with Purana. Their duty 
was to look after the ladies of the king's harem when these went riding 
the elephant into the park. This often brought them into close contact 
with the ladies, and they confessed to the Buddha that it was difficult 
not to have evil thoughts regarding them. 


Isidatta ] 
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Isidatta and Puraiia were once at Sadhuka^ on some business. They 
heard that the Buddha was having a robe made before starting on his 
rounds and they waited for an opportunity to talk to him. When the 
opportunity came they folio-wed the Buddha and told him how glad they 
always were when he was near them and how sad when he was away 
on tour. The Buddha preaches to them the glory of the homeless life 
and urges them to put forth energy. He speaks very appreciatively 
of their loyalty to him and to his religion and congratulates them on the 
possession of virtuous qualities, such as sharing all their goods with holy 
men, a rare quality.^ 

According to the SamyuUa Oommentary,^ Isidatta was a Sahadugmnl 
and Tiimnn & Sotdpanna. 

In the Dhammaoetdya Suita, Pasenadi tells the Buddha how im- 
pressed he is by the reverence Isidatta and Piiriina show for the Buddha 
and his teachings. “They are my carriage-builders,” says the king, 
“ and they depend on me for their livelihood and all their honours, yet 
these men do not serve me as whole-heartedly as they do the Lord.” 

Once the king spent the night in a cramped little house. Isidatta and 
Purana, who were with him, having spent the best part of the night in 
discussing the Doctrine, lay down to rest with their heads in the direction 
in which they thought the Buddha to be, and their feet towards the king ! 

Isidatta was the uncle of the woman-disciple Migasala, whose father 
was Purana, 

Purapa is described as a but not Isidatta, yet, after death, 

they were both horn in Tusita. Migasala asks Ananda how it was that 
people of dilferent characters could have the same rebirth.® 

Isidatta is mentioned by the Buddha among those who had the six 
qualities that brought realisation of immortality — unwavering loyalty 
to the Buddha, the Dhamma and the’ Sahgha, Ariyan virtue, wisdom 
and liberation.® 

The Andgata Vamsa'^ says that when the future Buddha Metteyya 
leaves the household life, eighty-four thousand others, led by Isidatta and 
Purana, Avill accompany him. 

1 Thoir own property, according to i was the brahmacari. The word cannot 

Buddhaghosa(SA.i.216). here mean “celibate,” for Purana must 

2 S. V. 348-52; Netti. 134 f. have had a wife because Migasala calls 

® i. 216, * M. ii. 123f. him, her father (piia). 

s A. iii. 348 f.; v. 138 f., 143 f. Prom ® A. iii. 451. 

MA. ii. 766, it would appear as if Isidatta ’ v. 58. 

3. Isidatta. — King of Soreyya, Anomadassi Buddha preached to him 
and to eighty thousand of his followers. They all became arahants.^ 

1 BuA. 1434. 
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4. Isidatta.-— Oue of tke three leaders of the monks in Ceylon during 
the time that Braiimanatissa-cora laid ^vaste the land. The other 
two wore Culaslva and Mahasona. For the story connected with them 
see s.v. Mahaso^a.. 


1, Isidatta Sutta.— Eecords the questions of Citta-gahapati and the 
answers given by Isidatta Thera on the diversity of the elements.^ 

1 S. iv. 283-6. ■ 


2. Isidatta Sutta.' — The same, on the various views that arise in the 
world. Isidatta answers that they are all due to saklcayadittMilxQ then 
proceeds, in reply to further questions, to explain how 
arises and how its absence is brought about.^ 

^ S. iv. 286-8. 


Isidasa. — A there. He had a brother, also a monk, named Isihhatta. 
Having spent the rainy season in Savatthi, they went to take up their 
abode in a certain village. The people there gave them food and robes, 
but they refused to accept their share of these, because, according to 
the rule, the robes are the property of the Sahgha until the Kathina- 
ceremony has been performed. The story is mentioned in connection 
with accepting robes elsewhere than in the spot where the rainy 
season has been spent. ^ 

^ Vin.i. 299. 


Isidasi Theri.— She was the daughter of a good and wealthy merchant 
of Ujjeni. Having come of age, she was given in marriage to the son 
of a merchant in Saketa. 

For one month she lived with him as a devoted wife; then because of 
her past kamma, her husband became estranged from her, and turned her 
out of the house. She was married again wdth the same result, and a 
third time to a friar. Isidasf s father persuaded him to give up the 
pilgrim's life ; he dwelt with his wife only for a fortnight and refused to 
stay with her any more. Tsidasi then met the theri Jinadatta, whom she 
entertained to a meal at her house. Under Jinadatta, Isidasi joined 
the Order and became an arahant. 

The ThengdtM,'^ w^hich contains forty-seven verses ascribed to her, 
describes not only her present life, but also her past lives. She had been 
a worker in gold in Erakaccha and had committed adultery in that 
life. As a result she was born in hell for a long time, and, in subse- 

^ vv. 400-47. 
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quent births became an ape, a goat, an ox, a hermaphrodite slave and a 
carter’s daughter. In this last birth slie was sold to a merchant in 
payment of her father’s debts. When she was sixteen, the merchant’s 
son, Giridasa, fell in love with her and married her. He Jiad already one 
wife, and the new one caused dissension between li,cr and her husband. 
Therefore it was that in this life she was hated by her husbands. This 
account of her sojourn in samsara was related by IsidasI in response 
to a request by one of her fellow-nuns, Bodhi.® 

Mrs. Ehys Davids thinks® that Isidasl’s verses in the Thengcitha suggest 
late literary craft and bear the impress of late literary creation. The 
scene is Pataliputta, and not any of the usual towns mentioned in the 
Canon, and the name of Isidasi’s sponsor — Jindatta — is, she says, 
significant. Perhaps there are traces here of Jainistic influence. 

In the Dvpammm^ Isidasi (Isidasika) is mentioned in a list of eminent 
therls who w'cre leaders of the Order of bhikkhunis. 

® ThigA. 2G0 ff. ® Sisters, Introd. pp. xxii f. ^ xviii.9, 

Isidinna. — A thera. He was the son of a setthi in Sunaparanta. He 
witnessed the miracle of the Buddha’s acceptance of the Candana-mala,^ 
and, having heard the Buddha preach, he became a Sotdpanna. While 
still living the life of a householder, a compassionate spirit urged him to 
give it up. He entered the Order and soon after became an arahant.® 

The Tlieragaihd? contains two verses which he uttered in confessing 
anna. They were the same as were spoken to him by his friendly spirit. 

In the time of Vipassi Buddha, he was a householder and did homage 
to the Buddha’s Bodhi-tree with a fan made of .sw/nana-flowers.* He is 
probably identical with Siimanavijaniya of the Apaddna.^ 

^ Probably tlie Candanamalaka i ® w, 187-8. ^ ThagA. 312 f. 

2 ThagA. i. 312-3. I ® Ap. ii. 41o. 


1. Isipatana. — An open space near Benares, the site of the famous 
Migadaya or Deer Park. It was eighteen leagues from Uruvela, and 
when Gotama gave up his austere penances his friends, the Pancavaggiya 
monks, left him and went to Isipatana.^ After his Enlightenment the 
Buddha, leaving Uruvela, joined them in Isipatana, and it was there 
that he preached his first sermon, the Dhammacakhappavattana Suita, 
on the full-moon day of Asalha.® There, also, the Buddha spent his first 
rainy season.® 


1 J.i.68. 

^ Vin. i. 10 f.; on this occasion 80 
kofis of Brahmas and innumerable gods 
attained the comprehension of the Truth 
(Mil. 30)5 (130 hot.is says Mil. 360). The 
Lai. (528) gives details of the stages of , 


this journey. The Buddha, having no 
money with which to pay the ferryman, 
crossed the Ganges through the air. 
When Bimbisara heard of this, he 
abolished the toll for ascetics. 

® BuA., p. 3. 
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All the Buddhaspreach. their first sermon at the Migadaya in Isipatana; 
it is one of the four (nnohanging spots), the others 

being the 6o(:Z/w-pa^?a«Aa, the spot at the gate of Safikassa, where the 
Buddha first touches the earth on his return from Tavatiipsa, and the 
site of the bed in the Gandhakuti in Jetavana/ 

Isipatana is mentioned by the Buddha as one of the four places of 
pilgrimage which his devout followers should visit.® 

Isipatana was so-called because sages, on their way through the air 
(from the Himalayas), alight here or start from here on their aerial 
flight {isayo ettha nipatanti ufpatanti cdti-Isipatanam). : 

The Migadaya was so-called because deer were allowed to roam about 


there unmolested. 

Pacceka. Buddhas, having spent seven days in contemplation in the 
Gandhamadana, bathe in the Anotatta Lake and come to the habitations 
of men through the air, in search of alms. They descend to earth at 
Isipatana.® 

Sometimes the Pacceka Buddhas come to Isipatana from NandaiHU- 
laka-pabbhara.’ 

Several other incidents connected with the Buddha, besides the preach- 
ing of the first sermon, are mentioned as having taken place in Isipatana. 
•Here it was that one day at dawn Yasa came to the Buddha and became 
an arahant.® It was at Isipatana, too, that the rule was passed pro- 
hibiting the use of sandals made of talipot leaves.® On another occasion 
when the Buddha was staying at Isipatana, having gone there from 
Rajagaha, he instituted rules forbidding the use of certain kinds of 
flesh, including human flesh. Twice, while the Buddha was at Isi- 
patana, Mara visited him but had to go away discomfited.^^ 

Besides the DhammacalchappavaUaim Sutta mentioned above, several 
other suttas were preached by the Buddha while staying at Isipatana, 
among them the Pavlm Sutta (S. hi. 66 f.), the Rathahara os Pocetam 
Suita (A. i, 110 f.), the two Pdsa Suttas (S. i. 105 f.), the Samaya Sutta 
(A. iii. 320 fl.), the Katuoiya Sutta (A. i. 279 f.), a discourse on the Metley- 
yapanha of the Pardymia (A. iii. 399 f.), and the Dhammadinna Sutta 
(S. V. iOO f.), preached to the distinguished layman Dhammadinna, who 
came to see the Buddha. 

Some of the most eminent members of the Sangha seem to have re- 
sided at Isipatana from time to time ; among recorded conversations at 
4 BuA. 247; DA. ii. 424. j » Ibid., i. 189. 

® D. ii. l41. I ^^ Ibid.f i. 216 ff.; the rule regarding 

® MA.i.387; AA. i. 347 adds that sages j hui-nan flest -was necessary because Sup- 


also held the uposatha at IsipatanSi. 
’ MA.ii. 1019; PsA. 437-8. 

8 Vin.i. 15 f. 


piya made broth out of her own flesh 
for a sick monk. 
iiR.i. 106f. 


Isipatana are several between Sariputta and MaMkotthita/® and one 
between MabakottMta and Citta-HattMsariputtad® 

Mention is made, too, of a discourse in wbicll several monks staying at 
Isipatana tried to kelp Cliaiina in Ms difficulties^* 

According to the Mahavamsa, tliere was a large community of monks 
at Isipatana in tbe second century b.c. For, we are told that at tbe 
foundation ceremony of tke Maha Thupa in Anuradliapurav twelve 
tKousand monks were present from Isipatana led by tke Elder Bhamma- 
sena.“: ■ '' ■ 

Hiouen Tksang*® found, at Isipatana, fifteen kundred monks studying 
tke Hinayana. In tke enclosure of the Sangkarama was a vikara about 
two kundred feet high, strongly built, its roof surmounted by a golden 
figure of the mango. In the centre of the vikara was a life-size statue 
of the Buddha turning tke wheel of the Law. To tke south-west were 
tke remains of a stone stupa built by Asoka.*’ In front of it was a stone 
pillar to mark tke spot where tke Buddha preached his first sermon. 
Near by was another stupa on tke site where the Pancavaggiyas spent 
their time in meditation before tke Buddha’s arrival, and another where 
five hundred Pacceka Buddhas entered Nibbana. Close to it was 
another building where the future Buddha Metteyya received assurance 
of his becoming a Buddha. 

Hiouen Tksang quotes the Nigrodhaniiga Jdtaha^^ to account for the 
origin of tke Migadaya. According to him the Deer Park was the forest 
gifted by the king of Benares of the Jatakaj where tke deer might wander 
unmolested. 

According to tke Ddapdna J dfaJca,^^ tkem was a very ancient well near 
Isipatana which, in tke Buddha’s time j was used by the monks living 
there. 

In past ages Isipatana sometimes retained its own name,®® but more 
often it was known by difierent names.®* Thus in Vipassfs time it was 
known as Khema-uyyana. It is the custom for all Buddhas to go 
through the air to Isipatana to preach their first sermon. Gotama, 
however, walked all the way, eighteen leagues, because he knew that 

S.ii.ll2.f;iii.l67f-;iv.l62f.:384ff.; I mula, Isipatana, Migadaya and Kusina- 
A. iii. 392 f . i gara; this is confirmed by Asoka’s lithic 

S. iii. 132 f. I records, e.g. Hock Edict, viii. 

Mhv. xxix. 31. ' 18 J. i. 145 £E. 

’Beal: Records of the Western World, \ i®. J. ii. 354 ff. 

ii. 45 ff. E.g.) in the time of Phussa Buddha 

1’ The Divy. (389-94) mentions Asoka ; (Bu. xix. 18), DhammadassI (BuA. 182) 
as intimating to Upagupta his desire to • and Kassapa {BuA. 218). Kassapa ws 
visit the places connected with the ! born there (iWd.j 217). 


Buddha’s activities, and to erect thnlpas 
there. Thus he visited LumbinI, Bodhi* 


Pot these names see under those of 
the, diflferent Buddhas . 
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by so doing be woiild meet tJpaka, tbe Ajivaba, to whom be could ])e 
of. 'Service.®^ 

Isipatana is identified witb tbe modern Saranatb, six miles from 
Benares. Cunningham^® found the Migadaya represented by a fine 
wood, covering an area of about half a mile, extending from the great 
tomb of Dhammek on tbe north to the Ghaukundi mound on the south. 

22 DA.ii.471. Arch. Reports, i. p. 107. 

2. Isipatana.— A monastery built by Parakkamabahu I. in the suburb 
Rajavesibhujanga, of Pulatthipura.^ 

2. Ixxviii. 79; hut see Ixxiil. 161-5 and Gv, Trs. ii. IS, n. 3. 

Isibhatta Thera.— Brother of IsWasa ((/.«.). 

Isibhumaftgana. — A spot in Anuradhapura where half the relics of 
Mahinda were buried by King Uttiya.^ The calls it 

Isibhumi. 

^ Mhv. XX, 46. 2 xvii. 109. 

Isimuggadayaka.— A Thera. He gave isimugga mixed with honey 
to Padumuttara Buddha and 108,000 monks. As a result, forty-four 
kappas ago he was born thirty-eight times as king, his name being 

Mahisamanta.^ 

; ' ^ Ap. i, 193-4. . 

Isisinga, — A hermit, the son of the Bodhisatta and a doe. His story 
is related in tbe AlcmMsa JdtaM and in the NaliniM Jdtaha {q.v.). 

Issatta Sutta. — Pasenadi questions the Buddha as to how gifts should 
be given and the Buddha's answer is that they should be bestowed where 
the heart is pleased to give. The further question is asked as to whom, 
when given, does a gift bear much fruit. To the virtuous, irrespective 
of class, says the Buddha, and he instances the case of a youth skilled 
in war as opposed to one who is untrained and unskilled, no matter what 
his social statusv The Buddha proceeds to describe the qualities which 
are possessed by the virtuous man,^ 

The Commentary® describes this interview as a public one, taking 
place before a large audience, among whom are teachers of rival schools, 
“ scratching the ground with their feet." Their fame had suffered owing 
to the popularity of tbe Buddha and they had represented him as 
exhorting the people to give only to himself and to bis followers. Pase- 
nadi here gives the Buddha opportunity to vindicate himself. 

^ S. i, 98 f. a i, 129 f. 
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Issara Sutta. — One of the Snttas in the Bevatd BamyuUa, Questions 
are asked as to what makes for lordship among men, what is the stijirenic 
commodity, etc., and the answer is that power of command it is which 
brings lordship and that women are the supreme commodity, etc.^ 

1 S.iv43.-' 

Issarasamanarama (Issarasamanavihara, Issarasaraanaka).— One of 
the monasteries at Aniiradhapura. It was built by Devanampiyatissa 
on the spot where the prince Arittha dwelt with his live hundred followers 
after having received their ordination from Mahinda,^ The building of 
this monastery was the seventh of the great tasks performed by Deva- 
nampiyatissa.^ 

One of the eight saplings from the Bodhi-tree at Anuradhapura was 
planted at Issarasamaii.arama.® 

Candamukha Siva built a tank near Manikaragamaka and gave it 
for the use of the vihara,^ while Vasabha built in the monastery an 
uposatha-hall® and Voharaka Tissa constructed a wall round it.® Kassapa 
I. restored the buildings and enlarged the grounds. He also bought 
villages which he presented to the monastery for its maintenance. He 
had two daughters, Bodhi and Uppalavanpa, and he gave their names 
and his own to the vihara. When the king wished to hand over the 
vihara to the Theravada monks they refused to accept it, fearing the 
reproach of the people that it was the work of a parricide. Then the 
king dedicated it to the image of the Buddha and the monks accepted 
it saying that it belonged to their Master.’ 

According to the Malidmma T^hd,^ the vihara was also called Kassa- 
pagiri, probably after its restoration by Kassapa L, mentioned 
above.® See also s.y. Kassapagiri. 

It had originally been called Issarasamana because of its association 
with the five hundred noblemen {issamddraJed) who joined the Order 
with Arittha.^® The Tikd adds^’- that Saliya, son of Dutthagamaph 
enlarged the vihara out of the tribute brought to him by the men of his 
tributary villages to the south of Anuradhapura, He used to observe 
the u'posatha on fast days at the vihara and spend the day in the Ma- 
Idndagulid there. 

Ill the SamaniapdsddiM^^ the vihara is called Issaranimmana. 

^ Mhv. XX. 14; xix. 66. j pp. 407 and 662. 

® Ibid., XX. 20. i ® See also Cv. Trs. i. 43, n. 7, and 

® Ibid.,xix. 61; Mbv. 162. Ep.Zeyl.i. 31 ff., where the viMmiscalled 

* Mhv. XXXV. 47. ! “Isurameiju-Bo-Upulvan-Kasubgiri” in 

® Ibid., 87. '■ an inscription of Mahinda IV, 

® Ibid,, xxxvi. 36. MT. 416, ^^ 607. 

’ Cv, xxxix. 10-14; see also 9 below. i. 100. 
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"[.Issariya 

Issariya.— A Daniila general whom Dutthagamani subdued at Hala- 
kola.^ 

^ Mhv. XXV. 11. 

Issa Sutta.--Tlie nun who is possessed of five qualities, including envy, 
goes to hell without any doubt.^ ° 

^ A. iii. 140. 

Issapakata-itthi Vatthu.— The story of a woman who, finding that her 
husband had relations with a female servant, bound the servant hand 
and foot, cut off her nose and locked her up in a secret chamber. In order 
to hide the deed from her husband, she took him to the monastery to 

ear the Buddha preach. Some relatives of bcrs came to the house 
and discovering what had happened, released the servant. She went 
to the monastery where her mistress was listening to the Buddha’s 
sermon and proclaimed aloud the wrong done to her. The Buddha 
thereupon, pointed out the folly of doing evil in the hope that it would 
not be found out. We are told that both the woman and her husband 
became Sot^mina at the end of the sermon. The servant was set free.^ 

^ DhA. iii. 486-7. 

Issuki Sutta. A woman who is faithless, shameless, unscrupulous, 
envious and of weak wisdom is reborn in purgatory.^ 

^ &'.iv.241. 


1 . 

Isadliara.~One of the seven ranges of mountains round Sineru, It is 
kings and of devas and yakkhas.^ It is higher than 
I t Sidantara-samudda; next to 

I&ndhara (suggesting its probable ety- 


SnA. 11 , 443; Sp. i. 119 ; Dvy. 217. a j_ jgs. 


® ii. 300. 


Tufw T'^ efephaflts mentioned with Hemavatas and others 

They have tanks hte the poles of a carriage, slightly enrved." 

>VvA.104. 
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Isana.- -One of the chief devas. ln ih^. Tevij§a Sutta^ he is nieiitioned. 
with Indra, Soma, Varuna, Pajapati and Brahma, as being in voked by 
the lirahmins. 

He was in the battle of the devas against the asnras and led a section 
of the deva host. India tells the devas that if, dining the struggle, 
they felt faint-hearted, they should look at the crest of his own banner 
or at that of Pajapati, Varuna or Isana, and their fear would disappear.^ 
In the assembly of the gods, Isana gets the foiiHh seat next to Varuna. 
He is in beauty and longevity equal to Indra.® 

Isana is an older name for Rudra (mva).'* The conception of him had 
so far changed by the time of Buddhaghosa that in Bnddhaghosa’s 
accounts he is given a seat near Sakka and inferior to his. Perhaps lie 
was one of the thirty -three gods of Tavatimsa.® 

^ D. i, 244. ^ S. i, 219, i ^ ^ Bothiinck and Roth: W 6'rlerbncJt , 

®HA. i.262. I ® KS. i. 281, n. 4. 



Ukkanisamala.—A learned monk of Ava. He was well versed in 
literature and wrote two books dealing with the Piili language, the 
VarjLnahodham the. Lihhananayai} 

^ gas., p. 120. 

Ukkarasika.— A king of Ramafina, a great patron of learning.’- 
u For details about him see Bode, op. cit„ SO, 52. 


tikkacela. — See TJkka°. 

Ukkattha. — A town in Eosala, near the Himalaya . It has been given, 
free from all taxes (m hrahnttdeyya), to Pokkharasati by the king of 
Kosala, in recognition of the former’s skill. It was thickly populated 
and had much grassland, woodland and corn.^ The leehanangala wood 
was in the neighbourhood, and when the Buddha was staying in the wood 
Pokkharasati first sent his pupil Ambattha and tlien went himself to visit 
the Buddha.® 

There was a road which connected Ukka-ttha with Setavya® and with 
Vesali.^ 

^ D. i. 87; DA. i. 246. to XBfat-tha to learn under Pokkliarasali 

^ ^iee the A mhaUha Sutta. , (VvA. 229). • 

® A. ii. 37, Chatta goes from Seta-vya'i ■* J,u.259, 


'830 

[ Ukkaijthita-afifiatarabhikkhiissa Vatthu 

It 'w as in tlie Subhagavana at Ukkattiia tliat tke Mulapariyaya Suita^ 
was preached and^tlie Mulapariyaya Jataka^ was related in connection 
with It. Ukkattha wa.s the residence of Anganika-Bharadvaja.’ 

Buddhaghosa' explains that the city was so called because it was built 
)y the light of torches (uMxi) at night, in order that it might be com- 
pleted within the auspicious time. 

In the Brahmanvmaniika Butta,^ the Buddha says that it was while 
e was residing at feulihagavana that be became aware of the erroneous 
views of Baka^brahma and went to the Brahma-world to teach Baka 
the truth. The emails the city ITkkata.^V 

®M. i. Ifr. V ® MA. i. 9 j AA.ii. 604. 

I ® ^•b326; but.see S.i. 142; J.iii.359. 

’ TliagA. 339 . | lo p.621. 


Ukkanthita-afinatarabhikkhussa Vatthu.— The name given in 
nhammapada Gommenlary^ to the story of Anupubba ((/.«.). 


the 


1 i. 297-300. 


Ukkanagara.— A vihara (presumably in Ceylon). It was the residence 
ot the thera Mahavyaggha and seven hundred others.' 

^ Mhv. xxxil.64v :': ■ 

Bkkala.— A district (janapada) in the region identified with modern 
nlTn nierchants Tapassu and Bhalluka were on the way from 
Ukkala, when a certain deva, an erstwhile relative of theirs, advised 
hem to visit the Buddha at Rajayatanamula, near Uruvela, and to 
'1 00 to im, which they did,^ They were on the way to Majjhi- 
mattesa. According to the Themgdtha OommeMtary^ there were caravan- 
drivers of a city called PokkharaVati (probably a town in Ukkala). Their 

Rajagaha, for we find them visiting the Buddha 
hrae after the first sermon and hearing him preach. 

e rnen of Ukkala, together with those of Vassa and Bhahna, are 
represenlnd asjiemg deniers of cause and effect, deniers of reality (aMu- 
vacla, aktriyctvddd, natthikavddd).^ 

' U"? “ ***“ WterSpatha and mentions 

i^Bjliana as the place from which Tapnssa and Bhalluka hailed. 

(V ^ tiiaes in lists of tribes 


^ OAG., p. 733. 

* Tin. i. 4 . 

® J.i.80. 
i. 48 f. 

° A. ii. 31; fi.iii. 72,- M.iii. 78; Kvu. 


60; AA. ii. 497; see also KS. iii. 63, and 
GS.ii. 34, n. 3. 

® iii. 303. 

’’ in Bhismaparvan ix. 3665 

Drotiaiv.122. 
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Ukkaeela.-— -A village in the Vajji country^ on the banks of the Ganges, 
on the road from Rajagaha to Vesali and near the latter.^ Once while 
Sariputta was staying there, the Paribbajaka Saman^aka visited him and 
talked to him aboixt Nibbana.® Some time later, after the death of 
Sariputta and Moggallana within a fortnight of each other, the Buddha 
came to XJkkacela on his way to Vesali and at a gathering of the monks 
uttered high praise of the two chief disciples and spoke of the loss the 
Order had sustained by their death.® 

The was also preached at Ukkacela.* 

Buddhaghosa® says that when the city was being built, on the day its 
site was marked out, fish came ashore at night from the river, and men. 
noticing them, made torches [uTcM) out of rags (cela), dipped them in 
oil, and by their light caught the fish. On account of this incident the 
city was called Ukkacela (v,l. XJkkacela, XJkkavela). 


1 UdA. 322. 

3 iWa!.,v. l63f. 


2 S. iv. 261-2. 


A M.i.225. 

® MA. i. 447. 


XJkkacela Sutta. — The incident mentioned above, of the Buddha 
praising his two chief disciples, after their death. 1 

1 S.V.163. 

XJkkasatika Thera. — An arahant. Ninety-four kappas ago he had 
seen the Pacceka Buddha Kosika, in Himava, engaged in meditation, 
and for seven days he had one hundred torches kept lighted near the 
Buddha, On the eighth day he gave alms to the Pacceka Buddha. As 
a result he was born in Tusita, and from his body rays of light issued, 
spreading one hundred leagues. Pifty-five kappas ago he reigned as 
king of Jambudipa, with his capital in Sobhana, built by Vissakamma 
himself, entirely of gold.^ 

^ Ap. ii, 414-15. 


XJkkotana Sutta. — Few are those that refrain from accepting bribes to 
prevent justice, from cheating and from crooked ways; numerous those 
that do not so refrain,^ 

1 H. V. 473. 


XJkklia Sutta. — It would be better to cultivate thoughts of love {mettd) 
at morning, noon and eventide, than to give a morning gift of one hundred 
and the same at noon and in the evening.® 

A- The Commentary explains as beingalarge pot -with a large mouth (wa7i«- 
m‘ukha-ukkhaU); SA.ii. lM. . > 
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Ukkhittapaduraiya Thera. — An araliant. In tlie time of Padumuttara 
Buddha he had been a garland-maker of Hamsavati. Once while he was 
picking lotuses in a pond, the Buddha appeared before him with numer- 
ous disciples. The garland-maker picked a lotus and threw it up into 
the air, wishing it to remain above the Buddha’s head; by the Buddha’s 
power it did thus remain. As a result, the garland-maker was reborn in 
Tavatimsa in a palace named Satapatta. A thousand times he was king 
of the devas and five hundred times king of men.^ 

1 Ap, i. 275 f. 

XJkkhepakata-Vaeeha Thera. — He was tbe son of a brahmin of the 
Vaecha family. Having heard the Buddha preach, he entered the Order 
and dwelt in a village settlement in Kosala. He learnt the doctrine from 
the various monks v;ho came there from time to time, but it was not 
until he learnt from Sariputta that he was able to distinguish between 
Sutta, Vinaya and Abindhamma. He thus became versed in the Three 
Pitahas even before the First Council.^ He jnactised meditation and 
soon attained arahantship." Later he became a teacher of the doctrine. 

According to Dhammapala,® the soubriquet Ukkhepakata was given 
to him because he was able to teach and recite passages from the three 
Pitakas casting them in their proper setting, according as they belonged 
to each Pitaka. The title was meant to emphasise his eminent repertory 
of orally-learnt doctrine. 

He had been a householder in the time of the Buddha Siddhattha and 
had helped a guild who built a hail for the. Buddha by giving them a 
pillar for the building. 

Fifty-five kappas ago he was a king named Yasodhara and twenty-one 
kappas ago another king named Udena. His seven-storied palaces were 
all built on one pillar. He is probably to be identified with Ekatthain- 

bhika Thera of the Apadana.* 

^ On this see p, 86. n. 1. I ^ ThacfA i 140 

^ Thag. V. 66; ThagA. i. 147 f. | 4 j sey.' ' ‘ ‘ 

1. Ugga.— A banker in the time of Konagamana Buddha; he was one 
of the Buddha’s chief lay-supporters and built for him a residence, half a 
league in extent, on the site of the later Jetavana.' 

Ji i. 94; Bu. xxiv. 24. 

2. Ugga.—The chief minister of Pasenadi, king of Kosala.^ He once 
visited the Buddha and told him how he rivalled in power and wealth 
the setthi Migara, grandson of Rohana. He was worth one hundred 

^AA.ii.697. 


thousand in gold alone, to say nothing of silver. The Buddha tells 
him that all this wealth could easily be lost in various ways, not so the 
seven lands of Ariyan wealth etc.).® 

3. Ugga.— One of those that formed, the retinue of the raja Eleyya. 
He was a follower of Uddaka-Ramapiitta, whom the king too held in 
veneration.^ 

■ 1 A.ii..l80.:- : 

4. Ugga.— A householder of Hatthigamafka) of the Vaiii country. 
Among householders he was declared by the Buddha to be the best of 
those who waited on the Ovdet {sang JiupattMIcmiam)} On his father’s 
death he was appointed to the post of setthi. Once when the Buddha 
went to Hatthigama during a tour and was staying in the Nagavanuy- 
yana there, Ugga came to the pleasaunce, with dancers, at the conclusion 
of a drinking-feast of seven days’ duration. At the sight of the Buddha 
he was seized with great shame and his intoxication vanished. The 
Buddha preached to him and he heca,m6 m amgamt. Thereupon he 
dismissed his dancers and devotodhiihself to looking after members of the 
Sangha, Devas visited him at night and told him of the attainments 
of various monks, suggesting that he should choose only the eminent ones 
as the recipients of his gifts. But what he gave, he gave to all with equal 
delight.® 

The Buddha once stated that Ugga was possessed of eight special and 
wonderful qualities. One of the monks, hearing the Buddha’s state- 
ment, went to Ugga and asked him what these qualities were. Ugga 
replied that he was not aware of what the Buddha had in mind and 
proceeded to explain eight wonderful things that had happened to him, 
viz. : (1) As soon as he saw the Buddha, his state of drunkenness vanished 
and he made obeisance to the Buddha, who talked, to him on various 
topics, such as ddna, sila, etc. (2) When the Buddha saw that Ugga’s 
mind was ready, he preached to him the Four Truths, which he under- 
stood and realised. (3) He had had four young and beautiful wives; 
when he took the vow of celibacy, he made ample provision for them; 
for one of them he obtained the husband of her choice, because she so 
desired, and this he did with no tinge of jealousy. (4) All his immense • 
wealth he shared with men of good and lovely conduct. (5) On what- 
ever monk he waited, he did it with whole-heartedness; to the monk’s 
preaching he listened earnestly; if the monk did not .preach, Ugga 

2 AA,i.214'5;, ■ 


^ A. 1.26. ‘ 
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Hmself taught him the doctrine. (6) Devas told him of the different 
attainments of various monks, but he gave to all alike, without dis- 
tinction. (7) He felt no pride that he should hold converse with devas. 
(8) He did not worry about death because the Buddha had assured him 
that he would never more return to this world. 

The monk reports this conversation to the Buddha and the Buddha 
tells him that these were the very qualities he had in mind when praising 
Ugga.® 

The Samyuita NiJcaya‘‘ records a visit paid to the Buddha by Ugga, 
at Hatthigamaka. He asked the Buddha why it was that some beings 
attained full freedom in this very life, while others did not. Because 
of grasping, says the Buddha. 

Ugga had been a householder in the time of Padumuttara Buddha. 
He once heard the Buddha preach and declare, at the end of his sermon, 
one of his lay disciples to be the best of those who waited on the Order, 
He wished for himself a similar attainment and did many good deeds 
towards that end.® v.l, Uggata. 

®Aiv.212-6. ^S.iv.lOyf. ®AA.i.214. 

5. Ugga. — A householder of Vesali, declared by the Buddha to be 
the best of those who gave agreeable gifts [manapadayakamm)} 

His original name is not known. He came to be called Ugga-setthi, 
because he was tall in body, lofty in morals and of striking personality. 
The very first time he saw the Buddha, he became a sota-panna and 
later m. a%dgdm%. When he was old, the thought came to him one 
day, while he was alone, “ I will give to the Buddha whatever I consider 
most attractive to myself and I have heard from him that such a giver 
obtains his wishes. I wish the Buddha would' come to my house now,'’' 
The Buddha, reading his thoughts, appeared before his door with a 
following of monks. He received them with great respect and, having 
given them a meal, announced to the Buddha his intention of providing 
him and the monks with whatever they found agreeable.^ 

While staying at the Kutagarasala in Vesali, the Buddha once declared 
to the monks that Ugga was possessed of eight marvellous qualities. 
The rest of the story is very similar to that of Ugga of Hatthigamaka, 
given above. This Ugga states as the first wonderful thing which 
happened to him, the faith he found in the Buddha at their very first 
meeting; three and four are the same; the fifth is that whatever monk 
he waits on, he does it whole-heartedly; the sixth, that if the monk 

^ A. i. 26; in SA. iii, 26 he ia wrongly described as aggo ’panitaddyakanam — the 
title of Iffiataanama. 

2AA.i.213-4. 



preaches he would listen with attention, if the monk does not preach, 
Ugga would teach to him the doctrine; the seventh is the same; the 
eighth that he has got rid of all the orambhdgiya-samyyanan inentioned 
by the Euddlia. The conversation Ls reported to the Buddha who agrees 
that Ugga does possess the qualities mentioned.® 

The iiCimijiUta Nikdija^ repeats under Ugga of Vcsrdi the same dis- 
cussion with the Buddha as was given in connection with Ugga of Hatthi- 
gama, regarding the reason why some beings do not attain complete 
freedom in this very life. This is perhaps due to uncertainty on the part 
of the compilers as to which Ugga took part in the original discussion. 

A sutta in the Anguitara Nikdy(A gives a list of things of which Ugga 
himself was fond. We are told that he offered these things to tke Buddha. 
The list includes rice-cakes made in the shape of Sala-blosaoms, the 
flesh of sucking pig and Kasi robes. These and other things were 
given not only to the Buddha, l)ut, according to the Commentary," also 
to flve hundred monks. The Sutta goes on to say that Ugga died soon 
after and was born among the Manomayadeva. He visited the Buddha 
from the deva-world and stated that he had achieved his goal (of reaching 
arahantship). 

He is included in a list of householders who possessed six special 
qualities: unwavering loyalty to the Buddha, the Dliarama and the 
Sangha, Ariyan conduct, insight and liberation.’ 

His desire to become chief of those who give agreeable things was first 
conceived in the time of Padumuttara Buddha, when he was a householder 
in Hamsavati; he heard the Buddha describe one of his disciples as 
being a giver of such gifts.® 

3 A. iv. 208-12. ' «AA.ii.G02. 

^S.iv. 109f. iv. 451. 

5 A.iii.49-51. SAA. 1.213. 


6. Ugga. — A thera. He was the son of a banker in Ugga, in the Kosala 
country. When the Buddha was staying in the Bhaddarama there, 
Ugga heard him preach and entered the Order. Soon afterwards he 
became an arahant.^- 

He had been a householder in the time of SikhI Buddha and offered 
him a hetaka-fiow^ex. As a result, he was born twelve times as king. 
He is probably to be identified with Sudassana Thera of the Apaddna.^ 

1 Thag.v. 80; ThagA.i. 174-5. 164-5. , ■ ■ 


7. Ugga. — A banker of the city of Ugga *, he was, a friend of Anath 
pi^^ika and, according to some accounts, his son married Anathapia^b 


daughter, Cula Subhadda. He and his family had been followers of the 
Niganthas, but they later became followers of the Buddha through the 
intervention of Subhadda. Eor the story see s.v. Cula Subhadda. See 
also Kalaka (1). 

8. Ugga. — A township {nigama) in Kosala. The Buddha stayed 
there at the Bhaddarama.^ The town was the residence of the banker 
Ugga, and was once a stronghold of the Mganthas; after the conversion 
of Ugga's family, through Cula Subhadda’s intervention, the people 
became faithful followers of the Buddha and for some time Auuruddha 
lived there, at the Buddha’s special bidding, to preach to the new 
converts.® Probably the Uggarama, mentioned in the story of Ahganika 
Bharadvaja,® was also in Ugga, in which case it was near the village of 
Kundiya of the Kuru country. 

^ ThagA. i. 174. i i. 66 Maha Subhadda also lived in Ugga, 

® DIiA. iii. 466-9; according to ThagA. j in a family of unbelievers. 

“ ThagA. i. 339; isrefS.rew, 1675 n. 4. 

1. Ugga Sutta, — Records the conversation between the Buddha 
and Ugga (2) (g.a.), minister of King Pasenadi.^ 

^ A. iv, 6-7. 

2. Ugga Sutta. — Deals with the eight wonderful qualities of Ugga of 
Vesall.^ See Ugga (5). 

1 A iv. 208-12. 

3. Ugga Sutta. — Deals with the eight wonderful qualities of Ugga of 
HattMgamaka.^ See Ugga (4). 

1 A. iv. 212-6. 

1. Uggata.— See Ugga (4). 

2. Uggata.— A khattiya of the city of Sumangala, father of Sujata 
Buddha.^ 

^ J. i. 38; Bu. xiii. 20. 

3. Uggata.-— The Kalihga king who, with Bhimaratha, king of Sanja- 
yanti, and Atthaka, king of Hastinapura, sought the Bodhisatta Sara- 
bhanga to learn from him where the kings Kalabu, Nalikira, Ajjuna and 
Dandaki had been born after the destruction of themselves and their 
kingdoms as a result of their ill-treatment of holy men.^ 

^ J. V. 136 S. 


Tlieir story is given in t]xQ Sarahhanga Jdtaka lq.v.). 

Tie scholiast of the Jataka® takes Uggata to be not the name of the 
Kalinga king but a descriptive epithet, and exjjlains it by saying 
cando viya, surifjo viya ca fdlmto paMdto. 

The Mahdvastu,’^ however, definitely mentions Ugga as the name of 
the king, in the same way as Bhimaratha and Asthamaka (Atthaka), 
and gives the capitals of the two latter as Sanjayanti and Hastinapura 
respectively. 

4. Uggata.— King during the time of Sobhita Buddha, He built a 
vihara named Surinda at Sunandavati and another named Dhammaga- 
narama at Mekhala and dedicated them to the Buddha and the Order, 
At the festival of dedication of the former one hundred crores became 
arahants and at that of the latter, ninety crores.^ 

^ Bu. vii, 9 i.; BuA. 139. 

5. Uggata. — Twenty-nine kappas ago there were sixteen kings of the 
name of Uggata, all previous incarnations of the Thera Citakapujaka.^ 

1 Ap. i. 151. 

6. Uggata. — King of one thousand andfifty-onekappas ago ; a previous 
life of Dhajadayaka Thera. ^ 

1 Ap. i. 109. 

7. Uggata. — ^Kourteen kappas ago there were four kings named 
Uggata, previous births of Parappasadaka^ or BMta® Thera. 

lAp.i.llA. 


Uggatasarira.-^A Mahasahi brahmin, so called because he was tall in 
person and eminent in wealth,’' Having made preparations for a great 
sacrifice, in which numerous animals were to be slaughtered, he visited 
the Buddha at Jetavana to; consult him as to the efficacy of the sacrifice. 
Three times he told the Buddha that he had heard that the laying down 


(ddM»a) of the fire and the setting up (ussdpana) of the sacrificial post 
bore great fruit. Three times the Buddha agreed that it was so, and 
Uggatasarira was about to conclude, that the Buddha approved of his 
sacrifice, when Ananda intervened and suggested that the Buddha 
should be asked to explain his meaning and to give his advice as to the 
efficacy of the sacrifice. ' The Buddha thereupon declared that there were 

1 AA, ii. 714. 


22 
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three fires to be cast off: ruga, dosa and vwJia] and three fires that should 
be honoured: dliuneyijaggi, gaJiapataggi and dahMineyyaggi. The aJm- 
neyyaggi was represented by the parents; the gakayata, by wife, children, 
servants and retainers; the dcihMineyya, by holy men and recluses. 

At the end of the discourse, Uggatasarira becanae a convert to the 
J3uddha’s faith and set free the animals destined for the sacrifice." 

2 A. iv. 41-6. 

Ugganagara.— Bee Ugga (8). 

Uggarinda.— One of the chief lay supporters of Narada Buddha.^ 

' VBu.,s.' 26 .. ■' . 

1. Uggasena,— King of Benares. The Naga king, Campeyya, was 
brought before him by a brahmin snake-charmer for a perforraance, 
but when the king learnt from the Naga’s sister, Sumana, what had 
happened, he caused the Khga to be set free. Later, Campeyya took 
him to the Naga-world and shewed him every honour. Uggasena’s sub- 
jects were allowed to bring back freni the Naga-world whatever they 
desired.^ 

The story is told in the Campeyya JMaha 

In the present age Uggasena became Saripntta.® 

1 J. V. 468 if.; Mtu.ii. 177 ff. ^ j. y. 468. 

2. Uggasena. — Son of a banker of Rajagaha. He fell in love with a 
very skilful acrobat, married her and followed her about with her troupe. 
When he discovered that she despised him for his lack of skill a,“ an 
acrobat, he learnt the art and becam.e a clever tumbler. The Buddha 
knew that Uggasena was ready for conversion and entering Rajagaha 
while Uggasena was displaying his skill before a large crowd of pcoide, 
withdrew their attention from, his skilful feats. Seeing Uggasena’s 
disappointment, the Buddha sent Moggallana to ask him to continue 
his performance, and while Uggasena was displaying his skill by various 
tricks, the Buddba preached to him, and Uggasena l)eoame an ai’ahant, 
even as he stood poised on the tip of a pole, and later became a monk. 
His wife also left tlio world soon after and attained arahantship. 

In the time of Kassapa Buddha they were husband and wife. On their 
way to the shrine of the Buddlia where they worked as la])ourers, they 
saw an Elder and gave him part of the food they had with them and 
expressed the desire that they should, one day, like him, realise the 
Truth, The Elder, looking into the future, saw that their wish would 
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be fulfilled and sniiled. Tfie wife, seeing him smile, said tu lier liusband 
that the Elder must ])o an iicdor, and the husband agreed. Because ef 
this remark they became actors in this life, but througli their ])ioiis gift 
they attained arahantshi])d 

^ DhA. iv. 09-65; also 159. 

3. Uggasena. — King, husband of Queen Dinna {(j.v.) 

Uggasena-Nanda. — King of Magadha, one of the nim* Nanda kings d 

^ Mbv.98. 

Uggasena Vatthu. — The story of Uggasena of liajagalia (Uggasena 2).^ 

1 BhA. iv. 59-66; 159. 

Uggaha Men^akanatta. — The grandson of the Ij anker Meindaka ; 
he lived in Bhaddiya. Once when the Buddha was staying in the Jati- 
yavana at Bhaddiya, Uggaha invited him and three monks to a meal 
at his house. At the conclusion of the meal, he asked the Buddha to 
speak a few words of advice to his daughters w^ho were about to be 
marriedd The Buddlux ])reached to them the Uggaha Suttad 

^ The Commentary says that their nuptials were already in progress at the 
time of the Buddha’s visit (AA. ii. 597). 

2 A.iii.36 ff. 

Uggaha Sutta. — Preached at Bhaddiya to the daughters of Uggaha 
Men^akanatta just before their marriage. A wife should rise betimes 
before her husband, and sleep after him; she should respect his wishes, 
give him pleasure and be of sweet speech. His parents and elders and 
all those whom he bolds in esteem, should she reverence and honour; 
she should be skilful in all the duties of the household; she should look 
after the servants in the house and supervise their duties, provide them 
with all necessaries and bo kind and helpful to them; she should safe- 
guard her husband’s interests and look after his wealth ; she should be 
of virtuous conduct in every way d 

^ Aiiii. 36 ff. 

Uggarama. — A plcasaunce, probably near the village Kundiya of the 
Kurus. AAganika Bharadvaja is said to have visited it onoe.l' ; See 
also Ugga (8). 
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Uggahamana-Samana-Ma^dikaputta.— A Paribbajaka. Once when be 
was staying near Savatthi in Mallika^s pleasannCe at the Samayappa- 
vadaka hall, the carpenter (thapati), PaficakaAga, on his way to see the 
Buddha, visited him. and had a conversation with him, which conversa- 
tion Pancakaiiga later reported to the Buddha/ The details are given 
mi\Q, Samana-Mavhdika Sutta. 

According to Euddhaghosa/ the Paribbaj aka’s original name was 
Sumana, but he was called Uggahamana because he had the ability to 
learn a few tilings (because he was always learning things ?). 

Chalmers® suggests that perhaps his mother’s nam.e wms originally 
Sumana and that it was altered to just as there is the further 

tendency to read for the second part, in order to make her 

name mean “ shaveling recluse ” on familiar Pali analogy. 

1 M.ii.22f. 8 710. 

3 Further Dialogues ii. 12 n. 

Ugghatitannu Sutta. — Some people in the world are quick withal and 
learn liy taking hints ; others learn when full details are given ; some have 
to be led on by instruction; others jnst learn the text but do not under- 
stand it.^ < 

^ A.ii.l35. 

Uccahkuttha. — A locality in South India; it was the residence of 
many famous troop-leaders, -whom Kiilasekhara won over to his side 
in his fight against Parakkamabahu 1/ 

r Ov. Ixxvii. 78. 

Ucehanga Jataka (No. 67). —Three men w^ho were ploughing on the 
outskirts of a forest w'ere mistaken for bandits and taken before the 
.king. While they wore being tried a woman came to the palace and with 
loud lamentations begged for “wherewith to be covered.” The king 
ordered a shift to be given to her but she refused, saying that that was 
not what she meant. The king’s servants came back and reported that 
what the woman w'anted was a husband. When the king had her 
summoned and questioned, she admitted that it was so. Being pleased 
with the woman, the king asked in w^hat relationship the three prisoners 
stood to her. She answered that one was her husband, one her brother 
and one her son. When the king asked which of the three she wished 
to have released, she chose the brother, because, she said, the two others 
were replaceable. Well pleased with her, the king released all three. 
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The story was related in reference to a woman in a village in ICosala 
who obtained, from the Mng of Kosala, the release of thrtso men in 
similar circmnstances and in the same wayd 

1 J.i.306-8.--. 


Uecatalafika.— The residence of Mahanaga Thera^ (ri. Uceavalika, 
Ueeavalafika). 

1 VibliA.48a. 


Ueehafigapupphiya Thera.— An arahant. In the time of ¥ipassi 
Bnddha he was a garland-maker of Bandhamati. He saw the Buddha 
walking along the street with a large following of monks, and taking 
a flower from his lap he offered it to the Buddhad 

^ Ap. ii. 374-6. 


Uceafigamaya. — A Pacccka Buddha found in a list of Pacceka 
Buddhas.^ 

1 ApA.i. 107. 


Ucchitthabhatta Jataka (No, 212). — In a village near KasI, a brahmin^s 
wicked wife received her lover when her husband was away. She pre- 
pared a meal for her lover and while he ate she stood at the door watch- 
ing for her husband. The brahmin appearing before he was expected, 
the lover was bundled into the store-room. The woman put some hot 
rice over the food left unfinished by her lover and gave the plate to Imr 
husband. When asked why the rice was hot on the top and cold at 
the bottom, she remained silent. The Bodhisatta, who had been born 
as a poor acrobat, had been at the door of the house waiting for alms 
and had seen all that had happened. He informed the brahmin of his 
wife’s conduct and both wife and lover received a sound beating. 

The story was told to a monk who hankered after his wife. The 
Buddha related the story in order to show him that in a past birth this 
same wife had made him eat the leavings of her paramour.^ 

1 J.ii.^167 ff. 


Hcehu. — The name given to one of the stories of the Pelavatihu. The 
feta referred to had been a resident near Veluvana. Once he was going 
along the road eating a sugar cane and carrying a bundle of sugar canes. 
Behind him came another man of good conduct, with a child. The child, 
seeing the sugar cane, begged for some of it with great lamentations. 
The good man wishing to console the child, walked up to the sugar 
cane-eater and tried to make friendA His efforts were, however, unsuc- 
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oessfiil, and when he begged for a piece of sugar cane for the child, the 
man sulkily threw him a bit from the end of the sugar cane. This man, 
after his death, was born as si, peta. Around him was a forest of sugar 
canes, but whenever he attempted to eat any of them he got badly 
bruised and wounded. One day Moggallana saw him, and having 
discovered his antecedents told him about his past profitless life. He 
made the peta get for him a piece of sugar cane, which he offered to the 
Buddha and the monks. As a result of this, the peta was reborn in 
Tavatiiifisad 

^ Pv.,pp.61f.;PvA.267ff. 


Ueehukhandika.—A thera. He was a gate-keeper in Bandhumati 
during the time of Vipassi Buddha and once gave to the Buddha a cut 
of sugar cane.^ He is probably identical with Kosiya Thera.® 

1 Ap. ii. 393. 2 ThagA. i. 431 f. 

1. XJcchu-vimana, also called Uechudayikarviinana. A girl, who 
belonged to a pious family in Rajagaha, used to give to holy men 
half of anything she received. She was given in marriage to a 
family of unbelievers. One day she saw Moggallana going about for 
alms, and having invited him to her house she gave him a piece 
of sugar cane which had been set aside for her mother-in-law, whose 
approval of the gift she hoped to win. But when the mother-in-law 
heard of what had happened in her absence, she flew into a rage and 
struck the girl with a stool. The girl died immediately and was born 
in Tavatiipsa. 

Later she visited Moggallana and revealed her identity. 

Her palace came to be called Uccbiidayika>-viinaiiad 
1 Vv. 24f,; VvA.124ff. 

2. Ucchu-vimana. — The story is the same as the above except that 
the mother in-law struck the girl with a clod of earth 

1 Vv. 44 i.; VvA^ 203fE. 

Ujita.— -A caravan-driver, who, With his friend OJita, gave the first 
meal to Sikhi Buddha after his Enlightenment.^ 

^ ThagA. i, 48. 

TJjunna (Ujjunna). — A district and a town in Kosala. Once when 
the Buddha was staying at the Deer Park in Kannakatthala in the 
neighbourhood of the city, Pasenadi, who happened to be at Ujunna on 
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business, visited tbe Buddha. On this occasion was preached the 
Kmj,'i}aJMU7ialaSutta} y 

It was here too that Nigantha Kassapa came to see the Buddha. 
This visit is recorded in the 

1 M.ii. 12S ff.; MA.ii. 767. 2 

1. Ujjaya, XJjjaya.— A Pacceka Buddha, mentioned in the list in the 
Isigili 8utta} 

1 M.iii. 70. 


2. Ujiaya.— A thera. He was the son of a Sottliiya-brahmin of 
Rajagaha, and became proficient in the three Vedas. Dissatisfied with 
the teaching of the Vedas, he went to the Buddha and heard him preach 
at Veluvana. Later he entered the Order and retired into the forest, 
having learnt a subject for meditation. Soon after he became an arahant. 

In a past life he had offered a hanikdra-'^ow&t to the Buddha. 

Thirty-five kappas ago he was a king named Arunabalap 

He is probably identical with Kanikarapupphiya of the Apaddm.^ 

^ Thag. V, 67; ThagA.i. 118 f. ® Ap.i.203. 

3. Ujjaya.' — ^A brahmin. He once went to the Buddha and asked him 
if he thought well of sacrifices. The Buddha replied that he was opposed 
to sacrifices which involved the slaughter of animals, but sacrifices not 
necessitating butchery, such as, for instance, a long-established charity, 
an oblation for the welfare of the family, had his approval.’’ 

The same Nikdga^ records another visit of Ujjaya wherein he tells 
the Buddha that he wishes to observe a period of retreat {upavdsa)^ 
and asks for a teaching which will bring welfare both in this world and 
in the next. See below Ujjaya Sutta 2. 

^ A. ii. 42. A,iv.2S5f. 

1. Ujjaya Sutta. — Records the questions asked by the brahmin Ujjaya 
regarding sacrifice, and the Buddha’s answer.^ See above Ujjaya 3. 

1 A.ii.42, 


2, Ujjaya Sutta. — Ujjaya’s request to the Buddha (referred to £ 
under Ujjaya 3) for a teaching which would bring him welfare in 
worlds and the Buddha’s reply thereto, detailing four qualities 1 
would bring prosperity in this world— the accomplishments of ext 
[uttTidnasampddd), and of protection (dmkkhdsampadd), friendship' 
the good {halgdmmittatd), aud regular- liyhig [saip^lmid) — and 

; \ ' i ft.' ' 
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others for briHging happiness in the next— viz., the four sampadd 
(accomplishments) of slht (morality), citta (concentration and medita- 
tion), mi/a (generosity), and paMS (higher wisdom).^ 

i-A.iv. 285-9. 

Ujjuhaiia.— A hill thickly covered with jungle and al30unding in 
streams which get overfull during the rains and make living on the hill 
uncomfortable. 

According to others, XJjjuhana is the name of a bird, capable of bearing 
cold and rain with comfort.^ 

^ Thag. 597; ThagA. i. 686. 

TJjjem.— The capital of Avanti [q.v.). In the Buddha’s time, Canfa- 
Pajjota^ was king of Ujjeni and there was friendly intercourse between 
that city and Magadha, whose king was Seniya Bimbisara.® 

There was an old trade-route from Djjeni to Benares and the merchants 
of the two cities showed healthy rivalry not only in trade, but also in 
matters of culture.^ 

It was while going with a caravan to Ujjeni, that Sona Kutikanna 
met the Beta, whose words made him decide to renounce household 
life.* 

The road taken by Bavari’s disciples ran through Ujjeni.® 

Uj jeni was also the birthplace of Maha Kaceana,® of Isidasi,’ of Abhaya® 
and of the courtesan Padumavatl, mother of Abhaya.® 

Before succeeding to his father’s throne at Fataliputta, Asoka reigned 
for several years as Viceroy at Ujjeni, and it was during this period that 
Mahinda and Safigbamitta were born.^® 

Mahinda spent six months in Dakkhinagiri Vibara in Ujjeni, prior to 
his visit to Ceylon. 

From the same vihara forty thousand monks were present, under the 
leadership of Maha Safigharakkbita, at the foundation of the Maba 
Thupa in Anuradhapura.^® 

The Jatakas^® speak of Ujjeni as having been the capital of Avanti 

Vin.i. 276sDhA.i. I92. : { « ThagA. i. 483. 

2 After Bimbisara’s death, however, 

Pajjota seems to have contemplated a 
war against Ajatasathu. See M. iii. 7. 

® See, e.gr,, J. ii. 248 £E., where the 
merchants of Benares compare their 
musician Guttila with MQsila, the chief 
tiddler of Ujjeni. 

UdA. 307 f. 

® Sn. v. lOll. 


V. 

« ThagA. 41, 

. « ThigA. 39. 

Mfav. xiii. 10 ff.; Mbv. 99; >S|>. i. 70. 
Mhv. xiii. 6. 
n JW.',xxix.',35. 

A.^., in J. iv. 390, where Avanti 
Maharaja rules in Ujjeni as capital of 
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from very ancient times. But in tlie Mo-hagovtnda Suita, Mahissati 
is mentioned as tlic capital of Avanti. Perhaps Mahissati lost its import- 
ance later and gave place to LTjjeni, for we find iMaliissatl mentioned 
just before Ujjeni among the places passed by Bavarfs pupils on their 
way to Savatthi.^® 

is identical with, the Greek Ozene, about 77° E. and 23° 

I), ii . 235. 15 yn. v. 1011. | 660, and Eeal (ii.270)for Hioupn Thsang’s 

1® Bud. India, p. 40; see also CAGI. | description of it. 


2. Ujjem. — A city in Ceylon, founded by Vijaya’s minister Aecuta- 
gami.^ 

1 I)pv. ix. 36; Mliv. vii. 45. 


3. UjjeBi. — A township {nigama), the residence of the banker’s 
daughter Rucinanda, who gave a meal of milk-rice to Padumuttara 
Buddha just lief ore his Enlightenment.^ 

1 BuA. 168. 

Ujjenika. — Name given to the inhabitants of Ujjeni/ Pajjota is 
called Ujjenika (Ujjenaka) raja.® 

1 Mil. 331. 2 M-A.ii.738. 

Ujjhaggika Vagga. — The second division of the SekMyd of the Yinaya 
Pitaha.^ 

1 Vin.iv. 187-8, 

Ujjhanasannika. — The name given to a group of devas who once 
visited the Buddha at Jetavana late at night. They charged the Buddha 
with inconsistency, but later, begging his forgiveness, they were pardoned 
by him.^ Buddhaghosa® says that they did not belong to any separate 
deva-wmrld but were given this name by the Thcras of the Counc' 1 on 
account of their captious remarks. They had heard the Buddha praise 
his monks for self-denying practices while he himself wore raiment of 
silk, fine cloth or linen, ate food worthy of a raja, dwelt in a Fragrant 
Cell like unto a deva-inansion and used good medicines. 

1 y.i. 23-5. ® SA. i. 50 f. 


Ujjhanasannino Sutta. — Records the visit of the Ujjhanasannika 
devas to the Buddha.^ 

iS.i.28-6. 
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U33hanasannI.--~A thera. He was so called because he went about 
finding fault with the monks. He was reported to the Buddha, who 
thereupon delivered a sermon blaming action such, as hisd 

. d mA.iii. 376-7. 

Htthana Sutta,— The Buddha was once staying in the upper storey 
of the Migaramatupasada when he heard the new entrants to the Order, 
in the cells below, making a great uproar, talking about the food they 
had eaten, and other such worldly: topics. The Buddha desired Moggai- 
lana to come and, when he appeared, the Buddha asked him to frighten 
the monks by a display of id^'i-power. 

By his psychic power Moggallana caused the whole building to rock 
to and fro like a ship, and when the monks, in terror, sought the Buddha’s 
protection, he explained to them that Moggallana gave them the fright 
as a lesson to them to lead active and energetic lives, for death lays 
hold of the slothful. 

The monks having listened to the Buddha’s sermon, concentrated their 
minds on it, and soon after became arahants.^ 

1 Sn. vv. 331-4; SnA. i, 336 f 5 c/. S. V. 269. £f. 

Uddita Suttai— Preached in answer to a question by one of the deva.s. 
The world is all strung up by cords of craving and is escorted by decay. ^ 

S. i. 40. 

Unnalomaghara. — A building belonging to the Ralayatanadhatu- 
vihara in Nagadipa. It was erected by Aggabodhi Ild 

1 Cv. xlii. 62. 

Unnabha.— A brahmin. He once visited the Buddha- at Savatthi 
and asked him whether the five sense-faculties [indriyavi), which were 
of different scope and range, had any coiniuon ground of resort (pu//- 
samv,a). The Buddha replies that the mind is tludr common resort and, 
in answer to further questions, explains that there i.s nothing bevoiid 
Nibbana; that the holy life has Nibbana for its ending. 

When the brahmin, greatly pleased with the Buddha’s touching, goes 
away, the Buddha tells the monks that Unnabha has become an utuujdha 
and would, therefore, after death, no longer return to this world. ^ 

The same Nikdya^ records a visit of Unnaliha to Ananda at 
Kosambi. He asks Ananda what is the aim of holy life and, on being 
1 S.v.217f. a 
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told that it is the abandoning of desire by means of jhana, suggests 
that it would be a task without end.' But .inanda, by means of an 
illustration, explains how the task does come to an end, and Umiabha 
expresses great satisfaction with the answer. Perhaps this refers to 
another brahmin of the same name; 


Unnabha Sutta.— The conversation between the Buddha and XJnnabha 
referred to above.^ 


1 S. V, 


UnnanabW.^ — A spider, as big as a chariot wheel, which lived in a 
cave in Mount Cittakuta. During the rains the geese who lived oh the 
mountain entered his cave for shelter. Every month the spider would 
make a web, each thread of which was as thick as a cow’s halter, at the 
entrance of the cave. At the end of the rains a young goose, who had 
been given two portions of food to make him strong would break the 
web and the geese would fly away. Once the rains lasted five months 
and the geese, having no food, were forced to eat their eggs and then their 
young. When the time came for them to fly away, none of them were 
strong enough to break the web and the spider sucked the blood of them 
ail. That was the end of the Dhatarattha geese.^ 

1 J. V. 469-70. 

Unha Sutta. — When the Unhavalahaka-deva wish to revel their 
bodies, the weather becomes hot, according to their desire.^ 

1 S. iii. 261. 

Unhanagara. — A village, the birthplace of Hatthadatha {q.v.)} 

^ Cv. xlvi. 46. 

Unhavalahaka. — ^A class of devas who live in the Catummaharajika 
world.^ When they wish for heat to revel their bodies, the weather 
becomes hot, (See Unha Sutta above.) 

1 NidA. 108; VibhA. 619. 

Utulhipupphiya Thera. — An arahant. He made a garland of utulM- 
flowers and offered it to a bodhi-tree. This was at the beginning of 
this kappa. ^ 


TJtta.^A tliera. He and Ms friend Dhailiiggahatissa lived in a lint 
near the Jetavana vihara. One night, couriers of Pasenadi, seeking for 
counsel as to how to win the war against Ajatasattu, overheard a con- 
versation between these two Elders, and acting upon the suggestion 
contained therein, Pasenadi became victorious/ 

For the story see (s.v.) Danuggahatissa. 

I J. ii. 403-4. 

2, Utta. See Datta (Mantidatta). 

1. XJttama. — ^Author of the BaUmtdm-0Jca and the LingattJimivara'^a- 

He was a native of Pagan. ^ 

^ Gv. 63, 73; see also Bode, op, cit.,22 and n. 1- 

2. Uttama, — The name given to a cetiya connected with SikM Buddha. 
Asanatthavika Thera, in a previous birth, came across this cetiya while 
wandering in the forest and did obeisance to it.^ 

Ap. i.256. 

3. Uttama. — A general of Manabharana. He was defeated at Vaca- 
vataka by Rakkha.^ 

^ Cv. Ixx. 295. 

Uttamadevi Vihara.— A monastery to the east of Anuradhapura.^ 

1 UdA.168; MA.i.471. 

1. Uttama. — A theri. She was born in a banker’s family in Savatthi 
and, having heard Patacara preach, entered the Order. She could not 
attain the climax of her insight, till Patacara, seeing the state of her 
mind, gave her admonition. Uttama thereupon became an arahant.^ 

According to the Apadana (q^uoted in TJiigA.) she joined the Order 
at the age of seven and attained arahantship within a fortnight. 

In the time of Vipassi Buddha she had been a slave-girl in a house 
in Bandhumatl. At that time King Bandhuma (Yipassi’s father) kept 
fast-days, gave alms and attended sermons, and the people followed his 
pious example. The slave-girl j oined in these pious acts, and on account 
of her thoroughness in the observance of fast-days, she was, after death, 
reborn in Tavatiipsa. She became the chief queen of the king of the 
devas sixty-four times, and she was a Gakkavatti’s wife in sixty-three 
births. 

She is evidently identical with Ekuposathika of the Apaddna,^ 

^ Thig. vv. 42-4; ThigA. 46 ff/ V ^Ap. ii. 522f. 
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2. Uttama.— A theri. Site was the daughter of an eminent brahmin 
of Kosala. Having heard the Buddha preach during one of his tours, she 
left the world and soon won arahantship. She, too, had been a slave- 
girl in Bandhumatl in Vipassi’s time. One day, seeing an arahant 
seeking alms, she gladly offered him cakes.^ 

She is probably identical with Modakadayika of the Apadam.^ 
d- Thig. vv. 45-7; ThigA. 49 f. dii.524f. 


1. Uttara.— A thera. He was the son of an eminent brahmin of 
Rajagaha.^ He became proficient in Vedic lore and renowned for his 
breeding, beauty, wisdom and virtue. The king’s minister, Vassakara, 
seeing his attainments, desired to marry him to his daughter ; but Uttara, 
with his heart set on release, declined, and learnt the Doctrine under 
Saripiitta. Later he entered the Order and waited on Sariputta, 

One day Sariputta fell ill and Uttara set out early to find a physician. 
On the way he set down his bowl by a lake and went down to wash his 
mouth. A certain thief, pursued by the police, dropped his stolen 
jewels into the novice’s bowl and fled. Uttara was brought before 
Va'ssakara who, to satisfy his grudge, ordered him to be impaled. The 
Buddha, seeing the ripeness of his insight, went to him and placing a 
gentle hand, “like a shower of crimson gold,” on Uttara’s head, spoke 
to him and encouraged him to reflection. Transported with joy and 
rapture at the Master’s touch, he attained sixfold obJiinM and became 
arahant. Rising from the stake, he stood in mid-air and his wound was 
healed. Addressing his fellow-celibates, he told them how, when he 
realised the evils of rebirth, he forgot the lesser evil of present pain.® 

In the time of Sumedha Buddha, he had been a Vijjadhara. Once, 
while flying through the air, he saw the Buddha at the foot of a tree 
in the forest and, being glad, offered him three hanihcim flowers. 

By the Buddha’s power, the flowers stood above him forming a 
canopy. The Vijjadhara was later born in Tavatirasa, where his palace 
was known as Kanikara, 

He was king of the gods one hundred and five times, and king of men 
one hundred and three times. 

According to the Ai^addna (quoted in ThagA.), he became an arahant 
at the age of seven. This does not agree with the rest of the story and 
is probably due to a confusion with some other Uttara. 

Uttara is probably to be identified with Tinikanikarapupphiya of the 
Apadana.® 

^ Of Savatthi, according to the Apa- I ® Thag. vv. 121-2; ThagA. i. 240 ff. 
ddna, • ® Ap. ii. 441ff. 
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2. Uttara. — i-thera. OHe was the son of a brahmin of S ^?hile 

on some bovsiness at Savatthi, he saw the Twin Miracle and, when the 
Buddha preached the -ifafeMrama /Swto at Saketa, he entered the 
Order. He accompanied the Buddha to Eajagaha and there became 
an arahant.^ 

During the time of Siddhattha Buddha he had been a householder 
and became a believer in the Buddha. When the Buddha died, he 
called together his relations and together they paid great honour to 
the relics. 

He is evidently identical with Dhatuphlaka of the 

It is probably this thera who is mentioned in the Uttara SutMf {q.o.). 

1 Thag. vv. 161-2; ThagA. i. 283 L ^ ii. 425. A.iv. 162 ff. 

3. Uttara. — A devaputta who visits the Buddha at the Aft|anavana 
in Saketa. He utters a stanza, and the Buddha, in another stanza, 

fies what he has said.’’' 

...... 

4. Uttara. — A thera. At the time of the Vajjian heresy, he was the 
attendant of the Elder Revata and had been twenty years in the Order. 
The Vajjians of Vesali went to him and, after much persuasion, succeeded 
in getting him to accept one robe from them. In return for this ho 
agreed to say before the Sangha that the Paeinaka bhikkhus held the true 
Doctrine and that the Patheyyaka monks did not. Thereafter Uttara 
went to Revata, but Bevata, on hearing what he had done, instantly 
dismissed him from attendance upon him. When the Vesali monks were 
informed of the occurrence, they took the msm'ija trom Uttara and 
became his pupils.^ 

1 yin.ii. 302-3; Mliv.iv. 30. 

5. Uttara.~An arahant. He, wdth Sona, was sent by Asoka, at the 

conclusion of the Third Council, to convert Suvannahhumi. They over- 
came the female demon and her followers, who had been in the habit of 
coming out of the sea to eat the king’s sons, and they then recited the 
Brahmajdla Sixty thousand people became converts, five hundred 

noblemen became monks and fifteen hundred women of good family were 
ordained as nuns. 

Thenceforth all jninces born in tlio royal household were ealied 

Sonuttara.*! 

A Mhv. iv. 6; 44-54; tSp. i. 68 Mbv. 115; The BlfaranLia ^jx-aks of So5.uttaja 
as one person (viii. 10), 
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6. Uttara. — A bralimin yontli (Uttara-manava), piipi] of Para- 
sariya. He; once visited the Buddlia at Kajangala in tlic Mukhe- 
luvaiia and tlio Buddha preached to him the I iidruja-hhavand 
SvMa} 

Perhaps it is this same manava that is mentioned in the Pdydsi Sutta. 
When Payasi Rajanha was converted hy Kumara Kassapa, he instituted 
almsgiving to all and sundry, but the gifts he gave consisted of such 
things as gruel and scraps of food and coarse robes. Uttara, who was 
one of his retainers, spoke sarcastically of Payasi’s generosity, and on 
being challenged by Payasi to show what should be done, Uttara gave 
gladly and with his own hands excellent foods and garments. As a 
result, after death, while Payasi was born only in the empty Serisaka- 
vimana of the Catummaharajika world, Uttara was born in Tava- 
tinrsa.^ 

^ M. iii. if. 

^ J ). ii. .364-7 ; -see also VvA. ;21)7 f. where the details are slightly difereut, 

7. Uttara. — A youth of Kosambi, son of a minister of King Udena. 
When his father died, the youth was appointed by the king to carry out 
certain works in the city which his father had left unfinished. 

One day, while on his way to the forest to fell timber, he saw Maha 
Kaccana and, being pleased with the thera’s demeanour, went and wor- 
shipped him. The thera preached to him, and the youth invited him 
and his companions to a meal in his house. At the conclusion of the meal 
Uttara followed Maha Kaccana to the vihara and asked him to have his 
meals always at his house. He later became a Sotapanna and built a 
vihara. He persuaded most of his relations to join in his good deeds, 
but his mother refused to help and abused the monks. As a result she 
was born in the peta-world.^ (See Uttaramata.) 

1 PvA. 140 ff. 

8. Uttara. — A brahmin youth. When Erakapatta, king of the Nagas, 
offered his daughter’s hand to anyone who could answer his questions — 
hoping thereby to hear of a Buddha's appearance in the world — Uttara 
w'as among those who aspired to win her. The Buddha, wishing for the 
welfare of many beings, met Uttara on his way to the Naga court and 
taught him the proper answers to the questions. At the end of the 
lesson, Uttara became a Sotapanna. When he repeated the answers 
before the Naga maiden, Erakapatta was greatly delighted and accom- 
panied him to the Buddha, who preached to him and to the assembled 
multitude.^ 


DLA. iii. 230 fE. 
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9. Uttara.— A pupil of Brahmayu. He was sent by Ms teacher from 
Mithila to Videha, to find out if the Buddha bore the marks of the Super- 
man. Having made sure of the presence of all the thirty-two marks 
on the Buddha’s person^ he dogged the Buddha’s footsteps for seven 
months, in order to observe his carriage in liis every posture. At the 
end of that period, he returned to Brahmayu and reported what he had 
seen.^ Buddhaghosa^ says that Uttara became known as Buddhavi- 
mamsaka-manava on account of his close watch over the Buddha. 

1 M. ii. l34fE;SnA. i. 37. . ^ MA. ii. 765. 

10. Uttara.— A youth, evidently a personal attendant of Pasenadl. 
The Buddha taught him a stanza to be recited whenever the king sat 
down to a meal. The stanza spoke of the merits of moderation in 
eating.^ 

^ DhA. iv. 17; but see S. i. 81-2 for a j the same ineident. There the youth is 
different version of what is evidently I called Sudassana. 

11. Uttara. — A royal prince to whom Konagamana Buddha preached 
at Surindavati on the full-moon day of Magha. He later became the 
Buddha’s 

1 Bu. xxiv. 22; BuA. 216; J. i. 43. 

12. Uttara.— Younger brother of Vessabhu Buddha. The Buddha 
preached his first sermon to Uttara and Sona at the Aruna pleasauncc 
near Anupama. Later Uttara became the Buddha’s aggasdvaka} 

1 Bu. xxii. 23; BuA. 206; J, i. 42; D. ii. 4. 

13. Uttara. — Son of Kakusandha Buddha in his last birth.^ 

^ Bu. xxiii. 17. 

14. Uttara. — The name of the Bodhisatta in the time of Sumedha 
Buddha. He spent eighty crores in giving alms to the Buddha and the 
monks and later joined the Order. ^ 

4 J. i. 37-8; Bu. xii. 11. 

15. Uttara.— -A khattiya, father of Mangala Buddha.^ 

^ Bu. iv. 22; J. i. 34. 

16. Uttara.— Son of Padumuttara Buddha in his last birth. He was 
the Bodhisatta.® 

^Bu. :xi. 21, j 37 and Bu. xi. 11, whcro the Bodhieatta’s 

2 &A. ii. 67; DA. ii. 488; but see J. i. [ name is given as the Jatila Ratjihlka. 


17. Uttara.— Nephew of King Khaliatanaga of Ceylon. He con- 
spired with his brothers to kill the king, and when the plot was discovered 
committed suicide by jumping on to a pyre.^ 

1 MT. 612. 

18. Uttara. — A banker, a very rich man of Savatthi, He had a son, 
designated as Uttara-setthl-putta, whose story is given in the Vattaka 
Jataka^ (<?•«•)• 

^ J. i. 432 ff. 


19. Uttara.— The city in which Mangala Buddha was born.^ 

1 Bu. iv. 22; J. i. 34. 

20. Uttara.— The city of King Arindama. Revata Buddha preached 
there to the king and the assembled multitude.^ 

1 BuA. 133. 

21. Uttara.— A township near which Revata Buddha spent 

seven days, wrapt in meditation. / At the conclusion of his meditation, 
the Buddha preached to the assembled multitude on the virtues of 
nirod'kasamapatti^ 

^ BuA. 133-4. This may be the same as No. 20. 


22. Uttara. — One of the palaces occupied by Raduma Buddha before liis 
Renunciation.^ 


^ Bu. ix. 17. 


23. Uttara. — A township of the Koliyans, Once, when the Buddha 
was staying there, he was visited by the headman Pataliya.^ 
v.l Uttaraka. 

1 S.iv.340. 


24. Uttara. — A nunnery built by King Mahasena.^ 
1 Mhv, xxxmi, 43. 


26. Uttara. — A general of Moggallana I.^ 

^ Ov. xxxix. 58. 


26. Uttara. — ^A padhanagara built by Uttara (25) 
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A • • rif Sena 1 He built in tbe Abhayuttara 

27. Uttara— A minister ot bena i. -Tit- 


Vihara a dwelling-bonse called Uttarasena. 


1 Cv, 1. 83. 

28. Utoa.-A ttea who, with sisty thousand 

Vattaniya hermitage in the Vindhya forest to be present at the f oundat.o 
ceremony of tbe Maha Thupa in Anuradliapura. 

^ Mhv. xsix. 40; Dpv. xix. 6. 

29. Uttata.-A banker of TJttaragama, father of Uttara a3).‘ 

1 BuA. 116. 

30. Ilttara.-An ajiTOka who offered eight handfuls of grass to 
Mangala Buddha for his seat.^ 

1 BuA. 116. 

1 Uttara Sutta.-The oont-eisation between Utto devaputta 

(Uttara S) and the Buddha. One’s life is short, says the ’ 

one should, therefore, gather merit, in order to gam ^ ’ 

answers the Buddha, rejeet the bait of all the worlds and aspue 

final Peace.^ , . 

^ S« i* 54* 

2 Uttara Sutta.-Preaohed to the monks by Uttara Theta (Uttara p 
at Mount Saftkheyya at Dhavajalika in Mahlsavatthu Prom time to 
time wo should reflect on our own misfortunes as well as on those of 
others, and likewise on our successes. Vessavana heard this sutta being 
preached as he was journeying from north to south on some business 
He went to TavatUpsa, where he informed Sakka of what he had heard 
Uttara say. Sakka, thereupon, appeared before Uttara and asked him 
whether Ms sermon was based on his own illumination (pafiito*), nr 
on wliat he had heard from the Buddha. Uttara’s reply was that hiH 
words were garnered from the Doctrine of the Buddha just as a man 
takes a handful of grain from a heap of grain. Sakka then repeatec the 

whole sermon on the same subject, which be kad heard the Buddha 
preach to the monks at GiJihakuta in Rajagaha.^ 

1 A. iv. 162-6. 

Uttaraka,— A village of the Bumus. The Buddha once stayed there 
and Sunakkhatta was in his company. At that time Korakkhattiya 
was also staying there.^ : , 

1 B.iii.6. 
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Uttarakumara.— The BodMsatta. See Uttara (16). 

1. Uttarakuru.-— A country often mentioned in the Nikayas and. in 
later literature as a mythical region. A detailed description of it is 
given in the x^tanatiya Sutta} The men who live there own no property 
nor have they wives of their own; they do not have to work for their 
living. The corn ripens by itself and sweet-scented rice is found boiling 
on hot oven-stoves. The inhabitants go about riding on cows, on 
men and women, on maids and youths. Their king rides on an elephant, 
on a horse, on celestial cars and in state palanquins. Their cities are 
built in the air, and among those mentioned are Atanata, Kusinata, 
Natapuriya, Parakusinata, Kapivanta, Janogha, Navanavatiya, Ambara- 
Ambaravatiya and Alakanaanda, the last being the chief city. 

The king of Uttarakuru is Kuvera, also called Vessavana, because 
the name of his citadel (? rdjadhani) is Visana. His proclamations are 
made known by Tatola, Tattala, Tatotala, Ojasi, Tejasi, Tetojasi, Sura, 
Raja, Arittba and Nemi. Mention is also made of a lake named DharanI 
and a hall named Bbagalavati where the Yakkhas, as the inhabitants of 
Uttarakuru are called, hold their assemblies. 

The country is always spoken of as being to the north of Jambudipa. 
It is eight thousand leagues in extent and is surrounded by the sea.^ 
Sometimes® it is spoken of as one of the four Mahadipa — the others being 
Aparagoyana, Pubbavideha and Jambudipa— each being surrounded by 
five hundred minor islands. These four make up a Cakkavala, with 
Mount Mem in their midst, a flat-world system. A cakkavatti’s rule 
extends over all these four continents^ and his chief queen comes either 
from the race of King Madda or from Uttarakuru; in the latter case she 
appears before him of her own accord. Urged on by her good fortune.® 

The trees in Uttarakuru bear perpetual fruit and foliage, and it also; 
possesses a AappnfMil'Ma which lasts for a whole kappa,® There are 
no houses in Uttarakuru, the inhabitants sleep on the earth and are 
called, therefore, Mwhwaya,’ 

The men of Uttarakuru surpass even the gods of Tavatilusa in four 
things: they have no greed (amamd),^ no private {aparigg aha), 

they have a definte term of life {niyatEyuhdf and they possess great 

JD, iii, 19U ft’.; here Uttarakuru is A DA. ii. 620; KhA. 173, 

spoken of as a city {'purit); see also Utta- ® AA. i. 264; MA. ii. 948. 

rakuru in Hopkins: Efic Mythology, ’ ThagA.ii. 187-8. 
especially p. 186, ® The people of Uttarakuru are ac- 

2 DA.ii. 623; BuA. 113. , (VibhA. 461). 

3 E,g., A. i. 227; v. 59; SnA. ii. \ ® One thousand years, after which 

443. j they axe born in heaven, says Buddha. 

^ D. ii. 173; DA. ii. 623. t (■^* 806). 
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elegance {visesaMum),/ Tliey are, Itowever, inferior to the men of 
Jambudipa in courage, mindfulness and in the religions life.“ 

Several instances are given of the Buddha having gone to Uttarakuru 
for alms. Having obtained Ms food there, he would go to the Auotatta 
lake, bathe in its waters and, after the meal, spend the afternoon on 
its banks.’'^ The power of going to Uttarakuru for alms is not restricted 
to the Buddha ; Pacceka Buddhas and various ascetics are mentioned 
as having visited Uttarakuru on their begging rounds.’'^ It is considered 
a mark of great hMM-power to be able to do tMs.^® 

Jotika’s wife was a woman of Uttarakuru ; she was brought to Jotika 
by the gods. She brought with her a single pint pot of rice and three 
crystals. The rice-pot was never exhausted; whenever a meal was 
desired, the rice was put in a boiler and the boiler set over the crystals; 
the heat of the crystals w^ent out as soon as the rice was cooked. The 
same thing happened with curries.^^ Pood never ran short in Uttarakuru ; 
once when there was a famine in Verafija and the Buddha and his monks 
were finding it difficult to get alms, we find Moggallfina suggesting 
that they should go to Uttarakuru for alms.^® The clothes worn by 
the inhabitants resembled divine robes.^® 

It was natural for the men of Uttarakuru not to transgress virtue, 
they h&d palcati-sUa^'^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Uttarakuru is prohably identical with the Kiiru country mentioned 
in the Bg- Veda. 


A. iv. 396; Kvu. 99. 

See, e.fj., Yin, i. 27-b; BbssA, 16; 
DhA.iii.222. 

12 See, e.ry., J. V. 316; vi. 100; MA. 1. 
340; SnA.ii.420, 


A.r/., RoMta (SA. i. 93); also Mil, 84. 
11 DhA. iv. 209 ff. IS Vin. iii. 7. 
i*' Sec, e.ij., DvA. 70. 
i'^ Vsm. i. 15, 

1® See Vedia I)tdu' 


2. Uttarakuru.— A garden laid out by Parakkamabahu 

1 Cv. Ixxix. 11. 


Uttarakuruka.— The inhabitants of Uttarakuru.^ 

1 A. iv. 396. 

Uttaragama.— A village in Ceylon, the residence of Pingala-Buddha- 
rakkhita Thera. There were one hundred families living there and the 
Elder had, at some time or other, entered into samajmtti at the door of 
each of their houses, while waiting for alms.^ 


1 MA. ii. 978. 
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UttaracuIabMianiya.—Mentioned in the Vihhaftga Corara,entary/ 

1 p. 308. 

Uttarajiva.- — A monk of Pagan, who came to the Mahavihara in 
Cejlon in A.D. 1154. He was accompanied by Chapata and brought 
with him a copy of the Saddmnti which had just been written by 

AggavainsaA 

1 P.L.C. 185, 


Uttaratissarama. — A monastery in Ceylon, built by Tissa, minister of 
Vattagamani. It was dedicated to the thera Mahatissa of Kambugalla^ 
(Kapikkala ?}. 

^ Mh.v. xsxiii. 92; MT. 622. 


Uttaradesa. — A province of Ceylon, probably to the north of Anura- 
dhapura. It was often occupied by the Tamils, and its chiefs refused to 
acknowledge allegiance to the Sinhalese kings. Its people had to be 
subdued from time to time by the Sinhalese kings, in order to establish 
the peace of the land and the security of the throne.^ 

The district formed a convenient landing-place for invaders coming 
to Ceylon from India, where they might complete their preparations.® 
It is sometimes called Uttararattha.® 

^ See, e.j/,, Cv. xliv. 71; xlvii. 3, 64; | ® S.g., Cv. 1. 14. 

xlviii. 83-4, 95, 112. ! * Cv. Ixx. 92. 

Uttaradhatusena-vihara.— Built by King Dhatusenad 

^ Ov. xxxviii. 48. 


Uttarapaficala. — A city. When Apaeara (Upaeara), king of Ceti, was 
swallowed up by the fires of Avici, because of his falsehood, his five 
sons came to the brahmin Kapila and sought his protection. He advised 
them to build new cities. The city built by the fourth son was called 
Uttarapancala. It was founded in the north of Ceti, on the spot where 
the prince saw a wheel-frame {oakJcapanjara) entixelj made of jewels.^ 
According to the scholiast to the Kamanlia Jdtaka^ however, and also 
according to the KumMabdm Jotofej,® Pahcala or Uttarapancala is the 
name of a country whose capital was KampiUa, while in the 

Uttarapancala is given as the name of the city 

J. iii,461. 2 J.ii. 214. | (iv. 430), the Jai/fflddisa Jataha (v. 21), 

3 J, iii. 379 flE. ^and the (7antoin£i!w JaiaAa (v. 98). In 

* iii. 79; also in the scholiast of the i all these Uttarapancala is spoken of as a 
CittctrSambhnia JMaka (iv. 396). Pan- ! cityinKampilla. In the Maha Ummagga 
cala was also the name of the king of Jdtaka (vi. 391 ff.), Culani Brahmadatta 
Uttarapancala in the SuUigvmla Jdiaka j is the king of Uttarapancala, 




and Kampilla as that of the cGimtry and we are told that a king PahcSla 
reigned there. 

In the /Somanassa Jaiaka,^ mention is made of a city named Uttara- 
pancala in the Enrn country, with Re^iu as its king. Whether the 
reference is to a different city it is not possible to say. See also Paficala. 

® J. iv. 444. 

XJttarapala.~A thera. He was the son of a brahmin in Savatthi. 
When he had attained to years of discretion he saw the Tadn Miracle 
and entered the Order. One day, amid desultory recollection, he was 
besot by sensual desires, but after a violent mental struggle, he arrested 
his evil thoughts and attained arahantship. 

In the time of Vipassi Buddha, he had made a bridge for the Buddha 
to cross.^ 

He is evidently identical with Setudayaka of the Afaiam? 

1 Thag. 252-4; ThagA.i. 371 f. 2 ii, 40 g. 

1. Uttaramadhura.— See s.v. Madhnra. 


2. Uttaramadhura. — The pleasaunce in wliich Mahgala Buddha 
was horn.^ 


1 BiiA. 115. 

1. XJttaramata.— Mother of Httara, who was a son of Udena’s minister. 
(See Uttara 7.) She was miserly, and when her son gave alms she 
abused him, and spoke disparagingly of the holy men who accepted his 
gifts. On one occasion, however, she approved of a gift of a tuft of 
peacock’s feathers at the festival of dedication of a vihara. After death 
she was born as a peta. Because of her approval of the gift of peacock’s 
feathers she had lovely hair, but when she stepped into the river to 
drink water, all the water turned into Ijlood.^ For fifty-five years she 
wandered, famished and thirsty, till one day, seeing the Blder KaftkM- 
Revata spending the day on the banks of the Ganges, she approached 
him, covering her nudity with her hair, and begged him for a drink. 
The Elder, having learnt from her her story, gave food and drink and 
clothes to the monks on her hehalf and she obtained release from her 
suffering and enjoyed great bliss.® 

According to the VimMM'tmgga^ Uttaramata was able to go through 
the sky because of the psychic power inborn in her as a result of Kamma. 
This probably refers to another woman. (See below 2.) 

^ She had told her son that his gifts ! 2 Pv. 28 f PvA. 140 ff. 

would turn into blood in his next birth, i * ii. 382, 
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2. uttaramatt.— A yakkhini, motker of Punabbasu and uttara. Once 
as ske .passed Jetavana at sunset looking for food, with, her daughter 
on her hip and holding her son by his finger, she saw the assembly, intently 
listening to the Buddha’s sermon. She, too, hoping to get some benefit, 
listened quietly and with great earnestness, hushing her children to 
quietness. The Buddha preached in such a manner that both she and her 
son could understand, and at the end of the sermon they both became 
Sota/panna. She immediately got rid of her sad yakkha-state and 
obtained heavenly bliss, and took up her residence in a tree near the 
Buddha’s Fragrant Chamber. 

Little Uttara was too young to realise the Truth.^ 

1 S. i. 210; SA. i. 238-40; DA. ii. 509 f. 


Uttaramula Nikaya. — One of the fraternities of monks in Ceylon, an 
off-shoot of the Abhayagiri sect. Their headquarters were probably at 
the tJttaroIa Vihara, built by King Manavammaj and given to the monks 
of the Abhayagiri Vihara, for having consented to take into the Order 
his elder brother, in spite of the fact that he had lost one eye as the 
result of some yoga practices. The first chief of Uttarok was the 
king’s brother himself and he was in charge of six hundred monks. He 
was granted great honours and privileges together with five classes 
of servants to minister to him. He was also appointed to supervise 
the guardians of the Tooth Relic.^ From a Tamil inscription of Mana- 
vamma we find that he kept up his patronage of the Uttaramiila Nikaya, 
and it is recorded that he gave over the custodian.ship of the Tooth Relic 
to a monk of this fraternity, named Moggallina.® 

Anaruddha, author of hhe AnuruMha Pataka and the AhUdhammattha- 
describes himself in the colophon to the former work as an 
“ Upasthavira ” of the Uttaramula Kikaya. 

In later years this Kikaya produced many an illustrious star in Oelyon’s 
literary firmament, among them the grammarian Moggallana, Vilgam- 
mula, Maha Thera and Sri Rahula.® 

1 Cv. Ivn. 7-11, and 16-26; also i ® For details about them see P.L.C,, 
(leigor’s Trs.i. 194,n.2 and 3. \ passim. 

® Epi, Zey., vol. ii., pt. vi., pp. 250 ff . i 


XJttara-raja-putta. — Mentioned in the Samantapdsddiha^ as having 
sent to the Elder Mahapaduma a shrine made of gold, which the Elder 
refused to accept, as it was not permissible for him to do so 

^ Sp, iii. 644, 


[ tJttaravaddhamana 

XJttara¥addhamaiia.— See Antaravadpamina. 

Uttarav^niechaya,~A commentary on the Vimya Pitaka, written })y 
Buddhadatta as a supplement to Ms own Vinayaviniceiiaya. In manu- 
scripts the two works are usually found together. It was dedicated }>y 
the author to one of Ms pupils Sankhapala. Vaeissara wrote a fika on it.^ 

^ (tv. 69, 62. The work has been publi.shed by the P.T.S. 1 1928). 

TJttara-Vihara.— Another name for the Abhayagiri-Vihara {q.v.). The 
inhabitants of the Uttaravihara seem to have kept a chronicle, in the 
same way as did the dwellers of the Haha-Vihara. This i.s often i-eferrcd 
to in Pa,Q, Mahammsa Ttka, Vttara-Vih^^ and the 

Vttara-'Viham-Ma'hammsa. Judging from the quotations from this 
work given m the Mahavamsa Tiha^ the IJttara-Yihara chronicle seem.s 
to have differed from the tradition of the Maha-Yihara more in detail 
than in general construction. It is not possible to say wlietlnn’ it con- 
tained exegetical matter on the Pali Canon besides inattcr.s of bistorical 
interest.^ 

^ For a detailed account of the work see Geiger; The Dipammm and the Mahd- 
vamsa, -p-p. 50 &.i also mj ediiioxi oi the MaJmvamsaTikd, 

Uttarasena.— A dwelling-house in the Ahhayuttara-vihara (Abhayagiri) 
built by trttara, a minister of Sena I. He provided it with all the neees- 
; sai’ies.^'.:" 

1 Cv. 1. 83. 

Uttarahimavanta.~See Himava. 

1. Uttara.~A therl. She was born in KapBavatthU in a Snkyan 
family. She became a lady of the Bodhisatta's court and later vo~ 
nounced the world with Pajapat! Gotaml. When .she was deve!oj>ing 
insight, the Buddha appeared before her to encourage her and she IxK'anK* 
an arahant.^ 

^ Thig.v. l6;ThigA.21f. 

2, Uttara.—She was the daughter of a clansman’s family in Buvatihi. 
Having heard Pafaclra preach, she entered the Order and bec.ame an 
arahant. 

The Thengdtha contains seven verses uttered by her after becoming an 
arahant, the result of her determination not to leave the sitting [posture 
till she had won emancipation. Later she repeated these verses to 
Patacara.^ 

^ Tbig. vv. 176-81; ThigA. 161-2. 
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3. Uttara. — In tlie Theragdthd two verses^ are attributed to Ananda, 
as having been spoken by him in admonition to an ?i.pas^7^d named 
Uttara, who was filled with the idea of her own beauty. Some say, 
however, that these verses were spoken in admonition to those who bxst 
their heads at the sight of AmbapML® 

^ Thag. vv. 1020-1. 2 129. 

4. Uttara Nandaiiiata. — Chief of the lay- women disciples who waited 

on the Buddha.^ In tlie Angiittmn Nikdgdy sh^ is described as the 
best of women disciples in meditative power {jhdgmam), but this may 
refer to another Uttara, She is again mentioned® in a list of eminent 
lay-women disciples, who observed the fast of the eight 

precepts. ^ 

According to the Anguitara Gommenlxbry,^ she was the daughter of 
Pnnnasiha (Punnaka) a servitor of Sumana-setthi of Rajagaha. 

Later, when Punnasiha was made dAnna-acWK because of the immense 
wealth he gained by virtue of a meal given to Sariputta, he held an alms- 
giving for the Buddha and his monks for seven days; On the seventh 
day, at the end of the Buddha’s sermon of thanksgiving, Pupnasiha, his 
wife and daughter, all became Sotapannai^^^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

When Snmana-setthi asked for Uttara’s hand for his son, his request 
was refused because Sumana’s family did not belong to the Buddha’s 
faith. Purina sent word to Sumana that Uttara was the Buddha’s dis- 
ciple and daily offered flowers to the Buddha, costing a kahapana. 
Later, however, when Sumana promised that Uttara should be given 
flowers worth two kaliapunas, Burma agreed and Uttara was married. 
After several unsuccessful attempts to obtain her husband’s permission 
to keep tiro fast, as she had done in her parents’ house, she got from her 
father fifteen thousand kahaparras and with these she purchased the 
services of a jrrostitnte named Sirima, to look after her husband for a 
fortnight, and with his consent she entered on a fortnight’s uposaiha. 
On the hist day of the fast, while Uttara was busy perparing alms for the 
Buddha, her husband, walking along with Sirima, saw her working hard 
and smiled, thinking what a fool she was not to enjoy her wealth. 
Uttara, .seeing him, smiled at the thought of his folly in not making proper 
use of hi.s wealth. Sirarna, thinking that husband and wife were smiling 
at each other, regardless of her presence, flew into a fury and, seizing a 
pot of boiling oil, threw it at Uttara’s head. But Uttara was at that 
time full of compassion for Sirima, and the oil, therefore, did not hurt 

® A.iv, 347; AA.ii.791. 


^ Bu. 2xvi.20. 
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Iier at all. Sirima, realismg her grievous folly, begged forgiveness of 
TJttara, who took her to the Buddha and related the whole story, asking 
that he should forgive her. The Buddha preached to Siriina and she 
became a Sotapanna. 

Y imanavatthu Commentary^ and the Dhammapada Oommentar if 
give the above story with several variations in detail. According to 
these versions, at the end of the Buddha’s sermon to Sirima, Uttaril 
became a Sakadagami and her husband and father-in-law Sotapannas. 

After death Uttara was born in Tavatimsa in a vimana. MoggalMna 
saw her in one of his visits to Tavatimsa and, havingblearnt her story, 
repeated it to the Buddha. 

It is curious that Nanda is not mentioned in either account. It has 
been suggested’ that Uttara Nandamata may be identical with Velu- 
kantaki-Nanda-mata, but I do not think that the identification is justified. 
Uttara’s story is given in the YisuMhimagga^ to prove that fire cannot 
burn the body of a person who lives in love, and again,® as an instance 
of psychic power being diffused by concentration. 

® pp. 631 ff.; Vv. 11 f. E.g., Brethren 4^1, w.l. ® p, 313. 

« iii. 302 ff.; see also iii. 104. : « p.- 380-1; also Ps.ii.212: PsA. 497. 

5. Uttara.— Wife of Punnasiha (Puiinaka) and mother of Uttara {4)d 
For her story see Punnasiha. 

' - 1 VvA.C3; DhA.iii.302. 

6. Uttara.— Daughter of Nandaka, general of Pihgala, king of Surattha.^ 
For her story see ,9.?;. Nandaka. 

iPvA. 241f. 

7. Uttara. — A little yakkhinf, sister of Punabbasu. For her story .see 
Uttaramata (2). 

8. Uttara.-^-Mother of Maftgala Buddha.' 

^ Bu. iv. 18; J. i. 34, 

9. Uttara.— A brahmin lady, mother of Konagaffiana Buddha, and 
also hiBAggasavikaf 

^ J. i, 43; D. ii. 7; B«. xxiv. l7, 23. 

10. Uttara. — Aggasdnikd of Narada Buddha.' 

1 J, i. 37; Bu. x. 24. 
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11. Uttara.— Wife of Paduma Buddha in 


12. Uttara.— One of the chief women supporters of Vipassi Buddha.^ 

^ Bu. sx, 30. 


13. Uttara. — Daughter of the banher Uttara, She gave a meal of 
milk-rice to MaAgala Buddha just before his Enlightenment.^ 


Uttarapa.— The name given to the region to the north of the river 

MaW.’- / See also Aflguttarapa. 

1 SnA-.'ii. 437.' ' 


Uttarapatha. — The northern division of Jambudipa. Its boundaries 
are nowhere explicitly stated in Pali literature. It has been suggested^ 
that Uttarapatha was originally the name of a great trade-route, the 
nothern high road which extended from Savatthi to Takkasila in 
Gandhara, and that it lent its name— -as did the Dakkhinapatha — to the 
region through which it passed. If this be so, the name would include 
practically the whole of Northern India, from Aftga in the cast to 
Gandhara in the north-west, and from the Himalaya in the north to the 
Vindhya in the south.® The chief divisions included in this territory are 
mentioned in the Pali literature as Kasmira-Gandhara and Kamboja. 
This region was famous from very early times for its horses and horse- 
dealers,® and horses were brought down for sale from there to snch cities 
as Benares.'* 

In Uttarapatha was Kamsabhoga, where, in the city of Asitanjana, 
King Mahakamsa reigned.® The Divydvadam^ mentions another city, 
Utpalavati. 

According to the MahdvastuJ Ukkala, the residence of Tapassu and 
BhaHuka, was in Uttara [)atha, as well as Taksasila, the famous uni- 
versity.® 

There was regular trade between Savatthi and Uttarapatha.® 

Anganika Bharadvaja had friends in Uttarapatha.*® 

^ iSee Law, l<^arly (hog. of Bsm.t pp. ® See» e.gf.. Via. iii. 6; Sp. i. 176. 

48 ff. ’ 287. ®J.iv.79. 

^ According to the hrahmanical tradi- ^ p. 470. 
tion, as recorded in the Kavyctmimamaa ’’ iii, 303. 

(p. 93), the Uttarapatha is to the west of ** Mtu. ii. 166. 

Prithudaka (Pehoa, about fourteen miles ; ® PvA. 100. : 

west of Thanes war) . ' ThagA. L 339. , ; 
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Uttarapathaka. — A resident of Uttarapatha/ 

^ J. ii. 81; Viii. iii* 

1. Uttararama.^ — An image-liouse constructed by Parakkamabahu I. 
to tke nortli of Pulatthipura. It was hewn out of the actual rock and 
had three grottoes, made by expert craftsmen^ — the Aujjadhara grotto, 
the grotto with the image in sitting posture and the grotto with the 
recumbent imaged 

^ Cv. Ixxviii. 74 ff.; for a description of it see Cv. Trs, ii,, 111, n. 2; Bell: ArcJi, 
Survey of Ceylon for 1907, pp. 7 ff. 

2, TJttararama. — The monastery where Maftgala Biiddha held his 
second Great Assembly {Sannifata) in the presence of his kinsinend 

1 BxiA. 120. 

Uttarala. — A tank repaired by Parakkamabahu Id 

1 Cv. Ixviii. 47. 

Uttaralha. — A dwelling-house {panvet),a) which probably belonged to 
the Abhayagiri-vihara. In it Sena I., while he was yet MaMtlipdda, 
built cells which bore his name.^ Sena II. built a pclsrida theved 
^ Cv. 1. 77. ® Ibid., li. 75; see also Cv. Trs. i. 140, n. 2. 


Uttari (-mamissadhamma) Sutta.— There are six things without getting 
rid of which it is impossible to obtain qualities of a transcendentai 
nature {uttanmamismilhammd), to say nothing of Ariyan insight and 
wisdom. Those things are forgetfulness, want of discrimination;, lack 
of control of the senses, intemperance in eating, deceitfnlness and 
prattled 

^ 1 A. iii. 4.30. 


Uttarika. — A diminutive form of Uttara used by Utfaramata {(ph), 
the yakkhinl, in addressing her daughter.^ 

A.S,i. 210.- 

Uttari.— A nun. She continued going on her rounds for alms until 
she reached the age of one hundred and twenty. One day, wlien re- 
turning from her round, she met a monk in the street and gave him nil 
she had in her bowl. On the second and third days she did likewise. 
On the fourth day, as she was going her round, she met the Buddha in 
a very crowded spot. She stepped hack and, while doing so, she trod 
on the skirt of her robe which had slipped down. Unalde to ktuxp her 
feet, she fell down. The Buddha came up and spoke to her. She became 
a Sotapanna.A 

' I DhA. iii. 1 1041. 
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Uttareyyadayaka Thera.— An arahant. In Padumuttara’s time he 
was a learneci brahmin of Hamsavati. One day, when going to bathe 
with his pupils, he saw the Buddha and gave him his upper garment 
{uttanya). The garment remained in the sky, forming a canopy over 
the Buddha and his monks. As a result, for thirty thousand kappas, 
Uttareyyadayaka was born in the deva-worlds, and fifty times he became 
king of the gods. On thirty -six occasions he was king of men. Every- 
where he went a canopy of fine material appeared over him and he 
obtained all he wished for. ^ 

1 Ap. i.. 272-3. ■■ ■ .■ ■ 

Uttaromula, irttarola.— See Uttaramuia. 

Uttika.— Bee Uttiya. 

Uttinna Thera. — He came from Kasmira, at the head of 280,000 monks, 
to be present at the foundation-ceremony of the Maha Thupa in Anu- 
radhapura.^ 

1 MIiv. xxix. .37. '■ 

1. Uttiya, Uttika.— He was the sofi of a brahmin of Savatthi. When 
he came of age, he left the world, seeking “ the Deathless,’' and became 
a Paribiiajaka. One day, on his travels, he came to the place where 
the Buddha was preaching and entered the Order, but because of the 
impurity of his morals he could not win his goal. Seeing other bhikkhus 
who had achieved their object, he asked the Buddha for a lesson in 
iuief. The Buddha gave him a: short lesson, which he used for his 
meditations. During these meditations he fell ill, but in his anxiety 
he put forth every effort and beoamo an arahant.^ 

In the time of Siddhattha Buddha he was a Crocodile in the river 
Candabhaga. One day, seeing the Buddha’s desire to cross to the 
other bank, the crocodile ofiered him its back to sit on and took him 
across. 

Seven times he was king of the devas, and three times ruler of men.^ 

This Uttiya is evidently identical with the thera of the same name 
mentioned in the Samyutta NiMya. - In one sutta® the Buddha explains 
to him, in answer to his question, the character of the five sensual 
elements and the necessity for their abandonment. Elsewhere^ he is 
represented as asking the Buddha for a lesson in brief, which the Buddha 
gives him. Dwelling in solitude, he meditates on this and becomes an 
arahant. 


^ Thag.%^30; T]iagA,i.89f. 
2 Ap.i. 79-80. 


8 S. V. 22. 

< Ibid., 166. 
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Perhaps he is also identical with Uttiya Paribba|aka, who is represented 
m i)i^ Anguttara NiMy^^ as asking the Buddha various questions on 
the duration of the world, etc^, and as being helped by Ananda to under- 
stand the real import of the Buddha’s answers. 

5 A. F, 19311. 

2, uttiya Thera.-— He was one of foiir companions— the others being 
Godhika, Subahu and Valiiya— who were born at Pava as the sons of four 
Malla-rajaS. They were great friends, and once went together on some 
embassy to Kapilavattha. There they saw the Buddha’s Twin Miracle, 
and, entering the Order, they soon became arahants. When they 
went to Rajagaha, Bimbisara invited them to spend the rainy season 
there and built for each of them a hut, carelessly omitting, however, 
to have the huts roofed. So the theras dwelt in the huts unsheltered. 
Per a long time there was no rain and the king, wondering thereat, 
remembered his neglect and had the huts thatched, plastered and 
painted. He then held a dedication festival and gave alms to 
the Order. The Elders went inside the huts and entered into a 
meditation of love. Forthwith the sky darkened in the west and 
rains fell. 

In the time of Siddhattha Buddha the four were householders and 
friends; one of them gave to the Buddha a ladleful of food, another fell 
prostrate before the Buddha and worshipped him, the third gave him a 
handful of flowers, while the fourth paid him homage with sunmm- 
flowers. 

In Kassapa’s time, too, they were friends and entered the Order 
together.^ 

^ Tliag. vv. 51-4; ThagA.i. 123-6. 

3. Uttiya Thera.— He was a Sakyan of Kapilavatthu. When the 
Buddha visited his kinsmen and showed them his power, Uttiya was 
converted and entered the Order. One day, while begging in tlio village, 
he heard a woman singing and his mind was disturbed. Oheeking 
hinlself, he entered the vihara much agitated and spent the siesta, sealed, 
striving with such earnestness that he won arahantship.^ 

In the time of Sumedha Buddha he was a householder and gave to 
the Buddha a bed, complete with canopy and rug. 

Twenty kappas ago he was three times king under the name of Suvan- 
pabba. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

He is probably identical with Pallankadayaka of the Apadana.^ 
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4. 0ttiya.~ln the KatMmtthu^ mention is made of a householder 
Uttiya, together with Yasa-Kulaputta and Setu-njanava, as having 
attained arahantship while living amid the oircumstanoes of a layman’s 
life. 

if, 268. 

5. Uttiya.— One of the theras who accompanied Mahinda on his 
mission to Ceylon.^ King Sirimeghavama had an image of Uttiya 
made and placed in the image house which 'he built at the south-eastern 
corner of his palace.® 

^ iMhv. xii.8; Dpv. sii.l2j Sp. i, 70; Mbv. 116. ^ Cv. 87. 

6. Uttiya. — King of Ceylon for ten years®^ (207-197 b.c.). I-Ie was the 
fourth son of Mutasiva and succeeded Devanaippiyatissa. In the eighth 
year of his reign died MaMMa,® and in the ninth, Sahghamitta.® He 
held great celebrations in honour of these two illustrious dead and 
built thupas in various places over their ashes. The Mahdvcmsa 
T^kaf' adds that Uttiya built a cetiya at the Somanassamalaka. 

1 I)pT. xii. 75| Mhv. xx. 67. . ;h ' :' ^ JiitZ.ViO.. 

2 I p.253. 

7. Uttiya.— One of the seven warriors of King Vattagamapi. He 
built the Bakkhina-vihara to the south of Anuradhapura.^ 

^ jVDiv. xxxiii. 88. 

8. Uttiya.— See Ayya-Uttiya. 

1. Uttiya or Uttika Sutta. — ^Uttiya Thera visits the Buddha and asks 
him for an explanation of the five sensual elements {hd'ma(jmj,d) mentioned 
by him. The Buddha explains them, and declares that they should be 
abandoned in order that the Koble Eightfold Path might be cultivated.^ 

1 S. V. 22. 

2. Uttiya or Uttika Sutta. — Uttiya asks the Buddha for a teaching in 
brief, on which he might meditate while dwelling in solitude. The 
Buddha tells him that he must purify “ the rudiments in good states ” 
{ddhn em visodhehi kusalesu dhammesu)^ and proceeds to mention the four 
satipatthanas. As a result of developing the latter Uttiya became an 
arahant.’- 

1 H. V. 1C6. 

3. Uttiya or Uttika Sutta.— The Parihbaiaka Uttiya visits the Buddha 
and asks him his views regarding the eternity of the world, the end of 
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the world, the identity of body and soul, and the continuatioii of the 
existence of the Tathagata after death. The Buddha replies that lie 
teaches nothing about such things, but that the object of his teaching 
is to enable beings to realise emancipation. Thereupon Uttiya asks 
the Buddha whether the world is led to follow that teaching. The 
Buddha remains silent. Ananda, wishing to prevent any misunderstand- 
ing on the part of Uttiya, explains that there is no “ leading,” but that 
the Buddha knows that all those who escape from the world do so along 
a certain path, just as the ' gate-keeper of a weli-guarded town knows 
tha t whoever enters that town must, inevitably, use the one entrance.^ 

1 A. V. 193-5. 

Udaka.— -See Uraga. 

Udakagama. — A village in Ceylon given by King KittisMralasiha 
for the maintenance of the Gangarama-viharad 

1 Cv.c.213. 

1. Udakadayaka Thera.— -An arahant. In a former birth he saw 
the Buddha Siddattha having his meal and brought him a pot of water. 
Sixty-one kappas ago he became a king named Vimala.^ He is probably 
identical with Sanu Thera.^ 

^ Ap. i. 205. “ TIiiigAi i. 115. 

2. Udayadayaka Thera.— An arahant. In a previous birth he filled 
a vessel of water for Padumuttara Buddha, As a result, he could find 
water in any spot he wished.^ His dpadtlita-verses arc found in the 
ThemgM}ia Coiiiuientary mi^e,i t]iei names of two theras; Maha Gavaceha® 
and Gahgatlriya.^ 

1 Ap. ii. 437. i. 57. ® i, 249. 

Udakadayika Theri. — An arahant. In a previous birth she was a 
water-carrier and maintained her children on her wages. Having 
nothing else to give, she regularly provided water in. a bath for others. 
As a result, she was born in heaven and was fifty times queen of the 
deva-king and twenty times queen of kings on earth. She could produce 
rain at will, and her body knew neither heat nor dirt,^ 

Ap. ii, 521-2.:. ■ 

Udakapabbata.— A mountain in the region of Himava.^ 

^ J, v. 38j Ap, ii.434. 

Udakapujaka Thera.-— An arahant. In a previous birth ho saw Padu- 
muttara Buddha journeying through the air and wished to ufi’or him 
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some water. He, therefore, threw some water into the air, which the 
Buddha, out of compassion, stopped to receive. 

Sixty-five kappas ago Udakapiij aka became king three tirnes under 
the name of Sahassarajad 
He is probably identical with Kutivihariya Thera.® 

l Ap.i. 142-3. 2 TiiagA. i. 129. 

Udakarahada Sutta (2).-— There are four kinds of sheets of water : (1) Flat 
{uttana) but deep in appearance (ohhasa); (2) deep but flat in appearance ; 
(3) flat and flat in appearance; (4) deep and deep in appearance. So, 
also, there are four classes of people: handsome in appearance but 
shallow in mind; not handsome in appearance but deep in knowledge; 
neither handsome nor wise ; both handsome and wise.’- 

1 A. ii. 105-6. 

XJdakavana. — The name of King Udena’s park at Kosambi on the 
river. It was a favourite spot of Pindola-Bharadvaja, who often spent 
the day there. On one occasion when he was there, Udena came with 
the women of the palace to the pleasaunce to enjoy himself. When the 
king fell asleep the women wandered about the park and, seeing Pindola, 
they went up to him and he preached to them. The king, on waking, 
was enraged to find the women absent and, on learning the cause, went to 
Pindola and questioned him. Pindola, knowing that the king had no 
wish to learn, sat silent. The king, in great anger, threatened to cast 
a net of red ants on the Elder, but before he could carry out his threat, 
Pindolavanishedthroughtheair.’- 

^ SnA. ii.614fi,; SA. iii. 27i. 

Udakasanadayaka Thera. — An arahant. Thirty-one kappas ago ho 
had been an ascetic, and at the door of his hermitage he placed a bench 
for travellers and provided water for them. Fifteen kappas ago he was 
akingnamedAbhisama.’' 

iAp.i.218. ; 

Udakaseeana. — Thirty-three kappas ago there were eight kings of 
this name, ail previous births of Bodhisannaka (“sincaka) Thera.’ 

i'Ap.i.'131;. 

Udakupama Sutta. — There are seven kinds of people in the world 
who are like objects that fall into wells: Some having sunk into the 
water remain tliere; others continue sinking and rising; some having 

24 
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risen once will not sink again; ptlieis having risen will look round, etc. 
Similarly, some Having fallen into sin never escape therefrom, otliers 

are prone to weakness but often cheek themselves, etc,^ 

iA,ivyll-13. 

Udangana. — )SGeUraga. 

Udaneani Jataka (No. 106).— The Bodhisatta and his son liv«*d in a 
hermitage. One evening when the Bodhisatta came back witli fruits to 
the hermitage, he found that his son had neither brought m food and 
wood nor lit the fiih, /When questioned by his father, he answered 
that during the latter’s absence a woman had femjtted him, and was 
waiting outside for him to go with her, if lie couht obtain his fathers 
consent. The Bodhisatta, seeing that Ms son was greatly enn-mouri'd of 
the woman, gave his consent, adding that if ever lie wislied to come back 
he would be vrelcome. The young man went away with the woman, 
but after some time, realising that he had to slave to satisfy her needs, 
he ran auuiy from her and returned to his father.’' 

For the circumstances relating to the telling of the stoiy, see ihe 

Ciilla-Narada-Kassapa Jataka. 

. 1 J. i. 410-7. 

Udapanadayaka Thera.— An arahaut. Ninety-ono kitppas ago he luul 
built a well for Vipassi Buddha and offered it to him.’ 

^Ap. 4. ISS. 

Udapanadusaka Jataka (No. 271).— In times gone I'v, the Bodhisatta, 
having embraced the religious life, dwelt with a bocli' of followens at 
Isipatana. A jackal was in the habit of fouling the well fi-om wiiicli fho 
ascetics obtained their water. One day tlie ascetics eaught the jackal 
and led him before the Bodhisatta. When questioned, the jackal said 
that he merely obeyed the “law ” of his race, whicli was to foul the place 
whore they had drunk. 

The Bodhisatta warned him not to repeat the offence. 

The story was related concerning the fouling of tlic water at T.'-ipatana 
by a jackal. When this fouling was rejiorted to the Biuldhu, lie said it 
was caused by the jackal which had been guilty of the. same offence in 
tko Jatalca-tiioxy} 

^ J.ii, 354.fi.. . ■■ 

1. Udaya.— A brahmin of SavattM. One day the Buddha came to his 
house and he filled the Buddha’s bowl with the food prepared for his own 


use. Three days in succession the Buddha came, and Udaya, feeling 
annoyed, said to the Buddha : “ A pertinacious and greedy man is the 
Samapa Gotama that he comes again and again.” The; Buddha pointed 
out to him how, again and again, the furrow has to he sown to ensure 
a continuous supply of food, how over and over again the dairy-folk draw 
milk, and how again and again birth and death come to the slow-witted. 
At the end of the sermon both Udaya and his household became followers 
of the Buddha.^ 

1 S.i. 173 f.;SA. 1,199-200. 

2. Udaya. — A brahmin, pupil of Bavari. When his turn came to 
question the Jhiddha, he asked him to explain emancipation through 
higher knowledge and the destruction of avijja. Because Udaya had 
ab'cady attained to the fourth j'Actwa, the Buddha gave his explanation 
in the terms of jhdna. At the end of the sermon Udaya realised the 
Truth.^ 

^ Wii. 1006, 1105-11; SnA.ii. 599-600. 

3. Udaya (or Udayana). — A prince of Hamsavati. It was to him and 
to Brahmadeva, that Tissa Buddha preached his first sermon in the 
Deer Park at Yasavati. He later became one of the two chief disciples 
of Tissa Buddha.^ 

^ Bu. xviii.21; J. i. 40; BuA. Iso. 

4. Udaya. — The Bodhisatta born as king of Benares. In lus previous 
birth he had been a servant of Suciparlvara {q.v.). On fast days it was 
the custom in Siiciparivilra’s house for everyone, oven down to the cow- 
herds, to observe the wyosalha, but this servant, being new to the place, 
was not aware of this. He went to work early in the mojuiing and re- 
turned late in the evening. When he discovered that all the others 
wore keeping the fast he refused to touch any food and, as a result, 
died the same night. Just before death ho saw the king of Benares 
passing in procession with great splendour, and felt a desire for royalty. 
He was therefore born as the son of the king of Benares and was named 
Udaya. In due course he became king, and one day, having seen Ad- 
dhamasaka {q.v.) and learnt his story, he gave him half his kingdom. 
Later, when Addhamasaka confessed to him the evil idea that had 
passed through his mind of killing the king in order to gain the whole 
kingdom, Udaya, realising the wickedness of desire, renounced the 
kingdom and became an ascetic in the Himalaya. When leaving the 
throne he uttered a stanza containing a riddle which was ultimately 
solved by Gaftgamala (^.u.).^ 


^ J. iii.444fi. 
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5. Udaya. — King of Ceylon, Udaya I. (a>c. 792-797), also called 
Dappula. He was the son of Mahinda 11. and his wife was the clever 
Sena. He had several children, among them Deva, who was given in 
marriage to Mahinda, son of the Adipada Dathasiva of Bohana } 

^ For details oi' his reign see Cv. xlix. 1 ff . ; also Cv. Tra. i. 120, n. 1 , 

6. Udaya. — A brother of Sena 1. and his Adipada. During the king’s 
absence from the capital, he married Nala, daughter of his maternal 
uncle, and took her to Puiatthinagara, but the king forgave him and 
later, when his elder brother Mahinda died, made him Mahadipada, 
sending him as ruler of the Southern Province. Soon after, however, 
Udaya fell ill and clied.^ According to an inscription, he had a son 
who, under Kassapa IV., became Mahalokhaka.^ 

^ Cv. 1. 6, 8, 44, 45. ® See Cv. Trs.i. 138, n. 3 and 142, n. 1. 

7. Udaya.—Son of Kittaggabodhi, ruler of Rohapia in the time of 

Senal.^ 

1 Cv.1.66. 

8. Udaya.— King of Ceylon, Udaya II. (a.c. 885*896), a younger 
brother of Sena II. and afterwards his yiivamja} lie succeeded Sena II. 
and reigned eleven years. During his reign the province of Hohana was 
brought once more under the rule of the king, 

^ Cv. li. 63, 90 ff.i Cv. Trs. i. 156, n. 4. 

9. Udaya. — King of Ceylon, Udaya III. (a.c. 934*937), He was the 
son of Mahinda, a younger brother of Sena 11., and his mother wa.s 
Kitti or Kitta. He was first yuvaraja of Dappula IV, and later suc- 
ceeded him as king.^ 

^ CV. iiii. 4, 13 ff.j Ov. Trs. i. 172, n. 5 and 174, n. 6. 

10. Udaya. — King of Ceylon, Udaya. IV. (a.c. 945*953). Ho was a 
friend of Sena III. (perhaps his younger brother^) and was his yuvardja. 
On Sena’s death, Udaya succeeded him and reigned for (4ght yeans. 
During his reign the Colas invaded Ceylon, but were repulsed.® Among 
his religious activities was the erection of the Manipasada, which, how- 
ever, he could not complete.® 

^ iSee ii. 59, ® Cv.liii. 28, 39 6’.; also (Jv. V'r.s', i . i77,)i.2. 

® CV. Jiv. 48. 

11. Udaya, — Younger brother and ynmrdja of Sena V. hi Sena’.s 
quarrel with his mother, Udaya took the side of the latter.^ 

^ Cv.liv. 68, 63. 
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12. Udaya. — Senapati of Sena V. He was appointed by the king 
while the real Senapati was away in the border country. When the 
latter heard of the appointment, he marched against the king and 
defeated his forces. Sena was forced to come to terms with the Sena- 
pati and banish Udaya from the country.^ 

^ Cv. liv. 61, 68. 

13. Udaya.— See also Udayi-bhadda. 

Udaya Jataka (Ho. 458).— The story of Udayabhadda and Udaya- 
bhadda (g.u.). The story was related in reference to a back-sliding 
monk; the details are given in the Kasa Jataka. The Udaya Jataka 
also bears certain resemblances to the Ananusociya Jataka. 

1. Udaya Sutta . — The conversation between the Buddha and the 
brahmin Udaya (see Udaya l).’^ 

1 S. i.l73f. 

2. Udaya Sutta.— See Udaya(-manava)-puceha. 

Udaya(-raanava)-puceha or Udaya-panha.^ — The questions asked of 
the Buddha by Udaya-manava, pupil of Bavari (see Udaya 2), and the 
Buddha’s replies thereto,^ They deal with the attainment of sama'patti.^ 
1 Sii. vv. 1105-11; SnA.ii. 599-600. “ AA. i. 363. 

Udayaggabodhi. — A 'parivena built by Aggabodhi VIII, and named 
after himself and his father (Udaya I.).^ 

^ Ov. xlix. 46; see also Ep, Zey, i. 216, 221, 227. 

Udayana. — See Udaya (3). 

1. Udayabhadda. — The Bodhisatta, born as king of Benares. He was 
so called (“ Welcome ”) because he was born to his parents as a result 
of their prayers. He had a step-sister, Udayabhadda. When his 
parents wished him to marry, he refused, but in the end, yielding 
to their entreaties, he made a woman’s image in gold and desired 
them to find a wife who resembled it. Udayabhadda alone could rival 
tlie image, so she was wedded to Udayabhadda. They lived together 
in chastity and, in due course, when Udayabhadda died, the princess 
became queen. The king was born as Sakka, and honouring a promise 
he had made to the princess to return and announce to her the place of 
his birth, he visited hex as soon as he remembered her, and, before 
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revealing Mmself, tested her in various ways. Being satisfied with her 
conduct, he. instructed her and went away. The princess, renouncing 
the kingdom, becanie a recluse. Later .she w'as born in Tavatimsa- as 
the Bodbisatta^s handmaiden^ 

^ J. iv, 104 IL 

2. XJdayahhadda.— See Bdayibhadda. 

Udayabhadda.-~Step-sister and wife of Udayabhadda iq.iK). In the 
verses she is also called Udaya. 

Udaya.— See Udayabhadda. 

Udana. — A short collection of eighty stories, in eight mggds, contmn- 
ing solemn utterances of the Buddha, made on special occasions. The 
V liana proper, comprising the Buddha’s utterances, is mostly in verse, 
in ordinary metres (Sloka, Tristubb, Jagati), seldom in prose.^ Each 
IJddna is accompanied by a prose account of the circumstances in which 
it was uttered. The book forms the third division of the KhuiMa-- 
Icanikdya} Vddna m alao the name of a portion of the Pitakas in their 
arrangement according to matter (anga). Thus divided, into this cate- 
gory fall eighty-two suttas, containing verses uttered in a state of joy.® 

The prose-and-verse stories of the Udma seem to have formed the 
model for the Phammapada Oommentaryf' The Diana is also the 
source of twelve stories of the same Commentary and contains parallels 
for three others. About one-third of the Uildna m embodied in these 
stories.® 

^ .S'.!/., iii. 10; viii. 1, 3, 4. ' i ^ DA. i. 23-4; see also UdA. pp. 2-3. 

A DA. i. 17; but see p. 15, -where it is j ^ See /.«!/{:«&■, i, 28. 
the seventh. i ® See, iin't/., i. 47-S, for details. 

Udayi4hera-Vatthu.“^ 

UMyibbadda (Udayibhaddaka).-— Son of Alatasatta, When Ajata- 
sattu, after the death of his father, paid his finst visit to the Buddha 
and saw the Buddha seated amidst the monks in a scene of perfect 
calm and silence, his first thought was: “ Would that niy son, Udayi- 
bhadda, might have such calm as this.”^ Buddhaghosa® explains thi.s 
thought by saying that AjatasattU feared that his .sun might follow hi.s 
own example and kill him as he had killed his own father. His fears 
wore jijstified, for he was killed by his son Udayibhadda, who reigned 
^D.i.0O. 2x)A.i.i53. 
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for sixteen years. The; latter, in Ms turn killed by Ms son Anu- 
ruddhaka.® It was in TJdayibbadda’s eighth year that Vijaya, king of 
Ceylon, died, and in his fifteenth year that Panduvasudeva came to the 
throne.^ The Dipavamsa® calls him Udaya and the MahdhodMvamsa^ 
Udayabhadda. See also s.v. Kalasoka. 

® Mhv. iv. 1 ff. According to Dvy, \ ® iv. 38; v. 97; xi. 8. 

(369) his son was , j ® p. 96, 

^ Sp.i.72. , , ■ ' ] ■ 

1. Udayi Thera, also called Maha Udayi (and Pan^ita Udayi), to 
distinguish him from others. — He was the son of a brahmin of Kapiia- 
vatthu. He saw the power and majesty of the Buddha when the latter 
visited his kinsmen and, entering the Order, in due course became an 
arahant. When the Buddha preached the Ndgopaom Sutia,^ on the 
occasion when Seta, King PasenadTs elephant, was publicly admired, 
Udayi was stirred to enthusiasm by thoughts of the Buddha and uttered 
sixteen verses, extolling the virtues of the Buddha, comparing him to 
a great and wondrous elephant.® Once when Udayi was staying at 
Kamanda, in Todeyya’s mango-grove, he converted a pupil of a brahmin 
of the Verahaeeani clan and, as a result, was invited by Verahaccani 
herself to her house. It was only on his third visit to Verahaccani 
that Udayi preached to her and she thereupon became a follower of 
the Faith.® The Samyutta Nikdya^ also records a conversation between 
Udayi and Ananda, when Udayi asks if it is possible to describe the 
consciousness, too, as being without the self. On another occasion^ 
Udayi has a discussion with Paficakaftga on vedand. Ananda overhears 
their conversation and reports it to the Buddha, who says that Udayfs 
explanation is true, though not accepted by Paheakanga. Elsewhere® 
Udayi is mentioned as asking the Buddha to instruct him on the 
bojjhangas, and. once, at Desaka (Setaka ?) in the Surabha country, 
he tells the Buddha how he cultivated the hojjhangas and thereby 
attained to final emancipation,’ 

He is rebuked by the Buddha for his sarcastic remark to Ananda, 
that Ananda had failed to benefit by his close association with tlio 
Master. The Buddha assures him that Ananda will, in that very life, 
become an arahant.V 

1 See A. iii. 344f, i * iv. 166 f.; another discussion with 

2 Thag. vv- 689-704; ThagA. ii. 7f.; ' Ananda is mentioned in A. iv. 426 f. 

Udayl’s verses are repeated in the Mi- ; ® M.i, 396 ff.; S, iv. 223-4; the Com- 

iara (iii, 346-7} but the Commentary ' mentary (SA.iii.86 and MA.ii. 629) here 
(ii. 669) attributes them to Kaludayi. , describes Udayi as “ Paiidita.” 

3S.iv.l21-4. * '» S.v. 86ff. , S' 767;d.,89. ®A.i.228. 
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Udayi was evidently a clever and attractive preaciier, for he is m(>n' 
tioned as having addressed large crowds, a task demanding great power -■ 
as the Buddha himself says when this news of Udayl is reported to iiini.'' 
According to Bnddhaghosa “ it is this same Udayi (Maha Udayl) who, 
having listened to the Sampasadaniya Sutta, is beside himself with joy 
at the contemplation of the wonderful qualities as set forth in thai 
Sutta, and marvels that the Buddha does not go about proelaiming 
them, Buddhaghosa^^ seems to identify him also with the Udayl to 
whom the Latukikopama Siitta^“ was preached. 

9A.lii.l84. j “MA.i.52f). 

10 DA. iii, 903. I iOM.i.447i!. 


2. Udayi. — A thcra. It was once his turn to recite the PMinioH'J/ a 
before the Sahgha, but because he had a crow’s voice ho 

had to obtain permission to make a special effort so that his recitation 
might be audible to the others.^ It is, perhaps, this same monk wlio is 
mentioned in the Vinaya as having been guilty of numerous Smighmluem 
offences.^ He is censured again and again and various penalties an; 
inflicted on him, nevertheless he repeats his offences.® In the Nism;}- 
yiya^ a story is told of a nun, a former mistress of Udayi, who conceived 
a child through touching a garment worn by him. Once when Uppala- 
vanna asked him to take some meat to the Buddha, he demanded her 
inner robe as his fee.® He seems to have been very fond of the company 
of women and they returned his liking.® There was evidently a strain 
of cruelty in him, for we are told of his shooting crows and spitting 
them with their heads cut off.’' He is described as being fat.® 

He is perhaps to be identified with Laludayi (g'.v.). 


1 Vin. i. ns. 

^ IMd., iii. llOf., 119f.,127f., 137 f., 
135fE. 


^ Jdid., in. 20.'5f. 5 Ibid., 2US. 

® See, e.ff,, Vin. iv. 20, 61, 6S. 

’ Ibid., iv. 124, 

8 ibu., iv. m. 


3. Udayi.— A brahmin. He visited the Biiddha at. Sava tthi and asked 
if the Buddha ever praised sacrifice. The Buddha’s answer was that 
he did not commend sacrifices which involved butchery, but praised 
those which were innocent of any killing,^ 

, A.'ii.ASf. ■ 


4. Udayi .—See also under Ka|iidayi, Uajudiyi and Sakiiiadayi. A.'.' 
they are all, from time to time, referred to as Udayi it is not always 
possible to ascertain which is meant. The. Commentary is not an 
infallible guide. 
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1. Udayi Sutta.— A conversation between Ananda and Udayi in tbe 
Ghositarama at Koaambi. Ananda explains liow tlie Bnddha lias 
proved that not only the body Init even consciousness is without selfd 

1 ,y.iv.l66f. 


2. Udayi Siitta.~Udayi visits the Buddha at Desaka (?) in the Sumbha 
country and describes how he had realised nihhana by developing the 
hojjhanqas} 

1 S.v.89f. 

3. Udayi Sutta.— Ananda reports to the Buddha that Udayi preached 
to a very large following of laymen.; Th® Buddha says that this is not 
an easy thing to do; he who preaches to a large audience must see (1) that 
Ids talk has a logical reference, (2) that it has reasoning 

(3) that it i.s inspired by kindness (dayd), (4) that it is not for worldly 
gain, (5) that it causes pain to no one.^ \ 

^ A, iii. 184. 

4. Udayi Sutta.— The Buddha asks Udayi (Laludayi according to the 
Comnicntaiy) as to what are the topics; of recollection. Three times he 
asks the question, but Udayi sits silent. The Buddha then says he knew 
Udayi was a fool, and puts the question to Ananda, who explains five 
such topics connected with the 

1 A. iii. 322-5. 

1. Udumbara.—A thera of Makuva, author of a tUm on the Peta- 
hojmiem} 

, , 1 .Gv. 

2. Udumbara. — A village. Revata went there from Kannakujja and 
stopipod there before proceeding to Ag'galapura and Sahajati. Thither 
the Elders followed him to ask his opinion on the Vajjian heresy.^ 

^ Vin. ii, 299. 

Udumbara Jataka (hfo. 298). — The story of two monkeys. One, 
small and red-faced, lived in a rock cave. During heavy rains, the other, 
a largo and hlack-faced monkey, saw him, and wishing to have the 
shelter for himself, sent him away, on the pretext that outside in the 
forest there was jdenty of food to be had. The small monkey was taken 
in by the trick, and when he came hack he found the other monkey, 
with his family, installed in -the cave. 

The story was told in reference to a monk who lived comfortably in 


bi'd'hA:?): ' 
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a village liermitage and was ousted from there by another monk whom 
he had welcomed as a gitestd 

i J. ii.m-d. 

Udumharagiri.---See BMmarakkha. 

'Udumhara-devi. — Wife of Pifiguttara. She was the daughter of a 
teacher in Takkasila and was given to Pihguttara because he was the 
eldest pupil. But he was unhappy with her, and on the way to Ms 
home, when she climbed up a fig (udmiibara) tree to pluck fruits for 
herself, he put thorns round the tree and ran away, leaving her. The 
king, coming along, saw her and married her. She was called IJdum- 
bara-devi because of the circumstances in which she was found. 
When the king suspected her of infidelity to him, Mahosadha saved 
her from ignominy, and she became thereafter Ms best friend and 
helped him in all his doings, treating Mm, with the king’s permission, 
as her younger brother. When the king planned to kill Mahosadha, 
Udumbara-devi warned Mm in time and enabled him to evade the 
treachery of his enemies at court. ^ 

In the present age she was Ditthamangalika.® 

1 J. Vi . 348, 362, 355, 363, 368, 384. 2 ^ 47 ^^ 

Udumbaraphaladayaka Thera.— An arahant. In the time of Vipassi 
Buddha he was a householder. Meeting the Buddha walking along the 
bank of the river Vinata, he plucked some figs and gave them to himd 
He is probably identical with Paecaya Thera.^ 

iAp.i. 295. 2 geeTlmg.A.i.34L 

Udumbarika-Sihanada Sutta. — Preached at the Bdumbarika-parib- 
bajakarama. Sandhana, on his way to see the Buddha, stopped a( the 
paribbajakarama because it was yet too early for his interview, and .started 
talking to the paribbajaka Nigrodha. Nigrodlia spoke disparagingly of 
the Buddha’s '^ove of solitude. Seeing the Buddha walking, along the 
banks of the Suinagadha, Nigrodha invited him to his herminiae an<l 
asked him various questions. The Buddha turned the discussion on io 
the merits and demerits of self-mortification and ended up Ijy tlcclaring 
the purpose of his own teaching. Though Higrodha exprcsH(ia great, 
admiration for the Buddha’s exposition, he and Ms disciples do not 
become followers of the Buddha.^ Buddhaghosa .says,*^ however, that 
this Biitta will stand them in good stead in the future, 

^ D. iff. 36 ff. 


2 I>A,iii,844, 
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Udumbarika. — A queen {devl) who built the Udumbarika Paribba- 
Jakaraiua near Rajagaha.^ Close to the atwna was the lotus-pond 
Sumagadha and a feeding ground for peacoofcs (Moranivapa).® It was 
here that the Udumbarika Sihanada Sutfa was preached. 

A D. iii. 36; DA. iii. 832. 2 B. iii. 39. 

1. Udena. — King of Kosambi. He was the son of Parantapa. His 
mother, when pregnant with him, was carried off by a monster-bird and 
deposited on a tree near the residence of Allakappa. The child was born 
in a storm (utul )— hence the name. Allakappa, having discovered the 
mother and child, took them under his protection. One day, when 
Udena was grown up, Allakappa saw by the conjunction of the planets 
that Parantapa had died. When he announced the news, Udena’s 
mother revealed to him her identity. Allakappa taught Udena the 
various charms he knew for taming elephants and sent him to Kosambi, 
with a large following of elephants, to claim the kingdom.^ Some time 
after he became king, Udena appointed Ghosaka as his treasurer, and one 
day, having seen Ghosaka's adopted daughter, Samavatf, going to the 
river to bathe, sent for her and married her. Later he married, in very 
romantic circumstances, Vasuladatfa, daughter of Ganda Pajjota, king 
of XJjjeni.^ Udena had another wife, Magandiya (g.e.), who took ad- 
vantage of her new position to wreak vengeance on the Buddha for 
having once slighted her. When Samavati was converted to the Buddha's 
faith by her handmaiden Khujiuttara, Magandiya tried to poison 
the king's mind against her, but the attempt was frustrated, though 
Samavati very nearly lost her life at the king’s hand. When Udena 
realised how grievously he had wronged her, he promised to grant her 
a boon, and, as the result of her choice, the Buddha sent Ananda with 
five hundred monks to the palace every day, to preach to the women of 
the court. Udena himself does not seem to have been interested in 
religion. Once when he discovered that the women of the court had 
given five hundred costly robes to Ananda, he was annoyed, but when 
in answer to his questions Ananda explained to him that nothing 
given to members of the Order was wasted, ho was pleased and himself 
made a similar offering of robes to Ananda.® His encounter in his park 
the Udakavana (q.v.) with Pindola Bharadvaja, in somewhat similar 
circumstances, did not, however, end so happily. Udena’s women had 

1 The I)han//»aj)aclattkaknfJid (i. 161 S.) j and their encounters with Udena, spp 
contains a whole story-cycle ol Udena ' under their respective names . 
from which these details, except where , “ Mentioned also in Vin.ii. 291. The 
otherwise stated, are taken. For details , incident took place after the Buddha’s 
of other persons mentioned in th^ artifle ' death. 
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given Pindola tlieir robes, and when tlie king questioned Pi^dola as to 
the appropriateness of the gift, lie remained silent. Udena flireatened 
to liavc him bitten by red ants, but Piiidola vani.sbed tlirougb tlie air.’’ 
Latcr^ wc find him visiting Pindola again on friendly terms and re- 
ceiving information as to how young members of the Order succeeded 
in curbing their passions in spite of their youth. In this context Udena 
calls himself a follower of the Buddha. 

Udena had a son named Bodhi,® among whose activities the building 
of a palace, called Kokanada, is specially recorded. It is clear from 
the incident of the presentation of robe.s to Ananda, referred to above, 
as well as by a definite, statement to that effect contained in the Fe(u- 
vaithu Commentary,^ that Udena survived the Buddha; but whether his 
son Bodhi succeeded him or not is not known. 

Among Udena’s possessions mention is made of his bow, requiring one 
thousand men to string it,’^ and of his elephant Bhaddavatika.® 

Udena is sometimes referred to as Vamsaraja (king of the Vamsas),® 
the Vamsas or the Vacohas being the inhabitants of Eosambi. In the 
Uddna Commeniary'^^ he is called Vaj^iraja. The MiUnda-jmiJud^ tells 
a story of a woman called Gopala-mata, who became a queen of Udena. 
She was the daughter of peasant-folk, and, being poor, she sold tier liair 
for eight pennies, with which she gave a meal to MaM Kaeeana and lu's 
seven companions. That very day she became Udena’s queen, 

^ SnA. ii, 514-5; HA,iii,27; in a previ- i i)liA.i.216. 
ous birth too, a.s Mandavya, Udeura had ® J. iv. 384. 

been guilty of abusing holy men (see ® J, iv. 375; the /In/, (r.j/.. 528) 

the Matanga Jdtaka, J. iv. 375 ff.). , calls him Vatsaraja. 

*8. iv. llOf. ' 1“ p. 382. 

®J. iii,1.57. ‘ lip. 291. 

® p. 140. 

2. Udena. — A thera. He once stayed, after the Biiddhabs deatli, in 
the Kbemiyambavana near Benare.s. There the brahmin Ghotamukha 
visited him. Their conversation is recorded in the Ghotaniukha Sutta 
(q.v.). At the end of Udena\s sermon, the l/rahmin offered to share 
with him the daily allowance he received from the. Ahga king. This 
offer was refused, and at Udena’s .suggestion Ghotamukha built aii 
assembly-hall for monks at Patalipiltta ; this asaembly-luill was nanuui 
after him.^ 

See also Udena (9). 

1 ,.tVI. ii. 167' fl. ■: . , 

3, Udena. An upasaka of Kosala. .He built a vihara for the Order, 
and he invited monks for its dedication, which took place during the 



I 
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Vassa. It being against tbe rules to go on a journey before tbe Fassa, 
the monks asked him to postpone the dedication. This annoyed him. 
When the matter was referred to the Buddha, he altered the rule so that 
a journey lasting not more than seven days could be undertaken during 
the Fassa,^ 

1 Vm.i.l39. 


4. Udena Thera. — The personal attendant of Sumana Buddha 
^ Bu. V. 24; j.i. 34. 


5. Udena.— A king. He joined the Order under Kondanna Buddha 
with ninety orores of followers, all of whona became arahants.^ 

■ ■ . ^ BuA.111... ■■ , 


6. Udena.— A yakkha. See Udena Cetiya, 


7. Udena.— A king, father of Siddhattha Buddha;^ also called 
Jayasena.^:, ■' 

^Eu. xvii.13. 2 


8. Udena. — A king, a former birth of Ukkhepakata-vaceha Thera, 
called in the Apadana,^ Ekatthambhika. 

1 ThagA.i.l48. ^i.5Q. 


9. Udena Thera.— An arahant, probably identical with Udena (2). 
During the time of Padumuttara Buddha he was a hermit, with eighty- 
four thousand others, living in a hermitage near Paduma-pabbata in 
the Himalaya. Having heard the Buddha's praises from a yakkha, 
he visited Padumuttara, offered Mm a lotus flower and spoke verses 
in praise of him,^ 

^ , Ap. ii ,:.362 ff. . 


Udena Cetiya.— A shrine of pre-Buddhistic worship, to the cast of 
Vesali. It is mentioned with other ehrines at Vesali — Gotamaka, 
Sarandada, Sattamba, Capala and Bahuputta— all of which are described 
as beautiful .spots.^ Rhys Davids conjectures that these were probably 
trees or luirrow.s.^ lA\e BMm^mfada Qommentary^ describes the Udena 
and the Gotamaka .shrines as “ mkMacetiy as -’ to which men pay 
liomage in order to have tlieir wishes fulfilled. The Dtgha Oomonentary^ 

^ ]J. ii. J02; tS, V. 2f)0; A. iv. 309; hco ® iii. 24l>. 
also 1). ^ ii. 654; AA. ii. 784; XJdA. 323. 

® Dial. ii. 110, n. 1, but see Law; f/eo- 
(jraphj of Harly Bvddliism. 74 fE, 
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says tliat in tlie Biiddlia’s time a viliara liad been erected on the spot 
where this shrine stood and that this vihara had previously been dedicated 
to the yakkha Udena. 

Udena Vatthu. — The .story cycle of King Udena, in many res])ects the 
most interesting of all the stories of the Dlianmia ^ada Commci'tnryd 
It consists of six stories of diverse origin and character, dealing with the 
fortunes of the king, Ms three queen-consorts and his treasurer. Only 
two of tbe .stories are really concerned with Udena, the rest being 
introduced by familiar litcraiy devices, Ir er.sicms of each of tin* six 
stories occur in the writing.s of Buddha ghosa, indicating that they go 
back to a common source. Parallcbs to one or more .stories arc also to 
be found in the DU'i/dvadram. the Kathdsarilmgcnui and other San.skrit 
collections and in the Tibetan Kandjur.® 

^ DJiA,i. I()l-231. j parallcli' i^ce Hurl inghiuiu!, !?«(/. Lo/c/a/.'., 

Eor an analysis of the eyele and its ! i., pp. 51 and <12 ff. 

Udda Jataka. — See Uddalaka Jataka. 

Uddaka,— See Uddaka-Ramaputta. 

Uddaka Sutta. — Preached by the Buddha. He .states tlierein liow 
Uddaka-Ramaputta, unjii,stifiably, daim.s to have ma, stored all learning 
and all ill, and explains what such learning and mastery really are.^ 

K. V. B3f. 

Uddaka-Ramaputta.' — One of the te.aehers under wIujiu Gotanja, 
after leaving the world and before he became the Buddha, ret-eived 
instrucliond Uddaka taught him the doctrine whicli liad been reali.''’ed 
and, proclaimed by his father Raffia, which was the attainment of tlie 
statc of “ iieithcr-con.sciousness-nor-iniconseiou.sne.ss (cen-responding to 
the fourth Jhana). When Gotama had mastered this, Udfluka made 
him more than his own equal by setting him over the wh<do company of 
hi.s disciples as their teacher. But Gotama, finding thi.s doctrine un- 
satisfiictoLj, abandoned it.“ The Buddha evident!}- had a high regard 
for Uddaka-Ramaputta., for after the Enlightennient, wlum h.n>king 
for someone to whom the Dhaiiima might be preached, and who was 
capable of reali.sing it.s import at once, his thoughts turmM to Uddaka, 
but Uddaka was already dead.'* 

In the VclSSakEfft Sutts of the Anyudura xSikaytA it is mentioned that 

^ J. i. <16, 81. 

® M. i. 165 if., 240 iL; DIiA. i. 70-1. 


® Vm.i.T. 
^ ii. IHO. 
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King Eleyya, together with his bodyguard, Yamaka, Moggalla and 
others, wore followens of Bamaputta and that they held him in great 
esteem. In the Saniyutia Nikdya^ the Buddha says that TJddaka 
claimed to be “ versed in lore and to have conquered everything, digging 
out the root of 111,” though he had no justification lor such a claim. 

Again, in the PasMika Sutta,® the Buddha tells Cunda that when 
Uddaka said “ seeing, he seeth not,” he had in mind a man who saw 
the Idade of a sharpened ra^or but not its edge — a lorv, pagan thing to 
speak about. 

In the Sanskrit books Uddaka-Ramaputta is called Udraka.’' 

A iv. iS3f. I Mtu. ii. 119-20; 392; Lai. 

« D.iii. 120-7. • 306f. 

Uddalaka. — Son of the Bodhisatta (then chaplain of the king of 
Benares) and a slave-girl, whom he first met in the royal park. The boy 
was so called because he was conceived under an ufhZaZa-tree. When 
grown up he w^ent to Takkasila and later became leader of a large company 
of ascetics. In the course of their travels he and his followers came to 
Benares, w'here they received great favours from the people. Attracted 
by his reputation, the king once visited him with the royal chaplain. 
On that occasion Uddalaka arranged that he and his followers should 
feign to lie very holy men given up to various austerities. The chaplain, 
seeing through their dishonesty and discovering the identity of Udda- 
laka, persuaded him to leave his asceticism and become chaplain 
under him.^ 

1 J.iv. 298-304:. 

Uddalaka Jataka (No. 487). — The story of Uddalaka given almve. It 
was related in reference to a monk w’ho led a deceitful life. The monk 
is identified with Uddalaka.^ On the same occasion were preached the 

Makkata, Kuhaka and Setaketu Jatakas. 

^ J. iii. 232. Tile Jataka is depiuted in tlie Bliarliut Tope (sec Cunmiigham, 
Plate XL VI.}, 

Uddaladayaka Thera. — An arahant. In a previous birth, thirty-one 
kappas ago, he saw a Pacceka Buddha Kakudha, near a river, and gave 
him an uddalaka flower.^ 

1 Ap.i.226. 

Uddalapupphiya Thera. — An arahant. Thirty-one kappas ago he gave 
an udddla flower to a Pacceka Buddha, Anatha, on the bank of the 
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Uddesavibhanga Sutta. — The Buddha utters the brief statement that 
a monk should always so guard his mind that it may not be externally 
diffused nor internally set. '.rhe monks repeat this statement to Maha 
Kaecana, who gives a detailed exposition thereof. When the Buddha 
is told of Kaccana's explanation, he praises his erudition.^ 

1 M.iii.223ff. 

Uddhakandaraka.— A vihara in South Ceylon, foundtsl b}’- Mahiiaga, 
brother of Devanampiyatissa.^ 

■■1' Mhv, xxii.U. ■ 

Uddhakurahgama.— A village and a fortification in the district of 
Alisara. It was captured by Parakkamabahu’s general, May%ehaA 

. 1 cv.ixx. m. 

Uddha-ganga. —See Ga6ga, 

1. Uddhagama. — A district (?) in Ceylon. It contained the village of 
Vasabha, which ■ was given to the Jetavana Vihara l)y Mahaniga.^ 

1 Ov. xli. 97. . 

2. Uddhagama.-— A village in Rohana. The forces of Parakkauia- 
bahu I. carried on a campaign there, for three months.^ 

^ Ov.ixxiv. 92. ' , ' 

Uddhaeulabhaya —Nephew of Bevanampiyatlssa. He restored tl>e 
MaMyahgana-tMpa and made it thirty cubits high.^ 

i',Mh.v.i.40.' .'b 

Uddhacea Sutta. — Conceit, want of restraint and of diligence, slunild 
ail be de.stroyed by calm (sainaiha), restraint and earne.stncss.^ 

^ A. iii. 449. ' ■ 

Uddhanadvara. — A village in Rohana. Tlunc the Adij)ridH Vikkama- 
bahu gained a victory.^ It was in tluj regiem calb'd Atthasahassa, and 
SirivaJlabha, wlio j'cigned orer iliis district', liiade l.'ddlianad vfiru his 
capital. The village birmed one of llie ceiilres of battle in tlie canipaigu 

of Parakkaraabahu I.^ 

^ C'v, Ixi. U), 25. ith ideiiijiicatitjn st'e (.U . 7>s. i. 2‘.i, 

- (Jv, Ixxiv. S(>, 113; Ixxv. l82. I’or l u, 4. 



Uddhambhagiya Sutta.— The Noble Eiglitfold Way kIioliIcI be cultivated 
iu order tu destroy the five “ Upward ” fetters — lust of form and of the 
formless, conceit, excitement and nescience/ 

^ S. V. 61 f. 


Uddharattha.— See Paneuddharattha, 


Uddhavapi. — A village and a tank. The Maragiri Nigrodha [q.v.) 
stationed there.^ 

^ CV. Ixxii. 164, 17-1. 


Uddhumataka Sutta.— The idea of an inflated corpse, if developed, 
conduces to peace from bondage.^ • 

I'. S. V.131." ■ 


Unnama.— A Damila chief whom Dutthagamani defeated in his cam- 
paign. He was a nephew of Tamba and Ms stronghold was also called 
Unnama.^ ' .. .'•.■■■ ■ 

^ Mhv. XXV. 14i 15^, MT,:474. ' ' 


Unnavalli. — A viharato which Aggabodhi I, gave the village of Ratana, 

1 CV.xlii.18. 


1. llJpaka.“-An Ajivaka whom the Buddha met on his Avay between 
Gaya and the Bodhi Tree, after he set out from Isipatana for the preach- 
ing of the First Sermon. Upaka questioned the Buddha on bis attain- 
ments, and when the Buddb a told him what he had accomplished ho 
asked the Buddha if he were “ Anantajina/^ When the Buddha acknow- 
ledged it, Upaka shook his head saying, “It may be so, friend,” and 
went along by another road.^ It is said® that the Buddha Avalked all 
the way from the Bodhi Tree to Isipatana-— instead of flying through 
the air, as is the custom of Buddhas— because he wished to meet Upaka. 

After this meeting Upaka went to the Vahkahara country and there, 
having fallen desperately in love with Capa {q.v.), the daughter of a 
huntsman wdio looked after him, starved for seven days and in the end 
persuaded the huntsman to give her to him in marriage. For a living, 
Upaka haw'ked about the flesh brought by the huntsman. In due 
course Capa bore him a son, Subhadda. When the baby cried, Capa 
sang to him saying, “ Upaka’s son, ascetic’s son, game-dealer’s ])oy, 
don’t cry,” thus mocking her husband. In exasperation he told her of 
1 J. i.Slj Vin.i. 8; M.i. 170-1; DhA.iv. 71-2. “ DA. ii. 471. 
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liis frieud Anantajiiia, but she did not stop teasing him. One day, in 
spite of her attempts to keep him, he left lier and went to iluJ tiuddha 
at Savatthi. The Buddha, seeing him. coming, gave orders that anyone 
asking for Anantajina should be brought to him. na\ing learnt from 
Uj)aka his story, the Buddha had him admitted to tlie Order. As a 
result of his meditation, Upaka bccainc an anUgdnii and was reborn in 
the Aviha heaven.® The Samyulta KiKtya^ records a visit paid to tlie 
Buddha by Upaka and six other l-eings born in Avilia. According to 
the Majjhima Commentary,^ Upaka became an arahant as soon as he 
was born in Aviha. 

In the TheriycitJid he is also called Kaia® and his liirtli-placc is given 
as Nala, a village near the Bodhi Tree, wliere he. is said to liave been 
living with his wife at the time he left her.' 

Later, Capa, too, left the world ainl la'camo an arahant therl. 

The Divydmdana^ calls Upaka Upagana. 

The enumeration of the Buddha’s virtues which wa.s made to Upaka 
is not regarded as a real dhamr/iadesa}id because it took ])hi.ce before 
the preaching of the first sermon. It produced only a aim /ta-hhdy i ya 
result, not seJeha- or ribaddha-hhagiyad 

The words of the Buddha's speech to Upaka are often quoted. 


® ThigA.220ff.;MA.i.38S f. Upiika'is j aitt'clioa u.^ed heciui.-r uJ hi^. dark 
story is also given in SnA. i. 258 il'. , with j euluur, 
several variations in. detail. j ' ThigA.225. 

« i. 35, 60. ! « p. 3!)3. 

®i.389. ' ■' UdA.54. 

®v. 309. This may have- been a term j A'.f/.,'Kvu. 289. 

2. Upaka Mandikaputta.— He once vi.^ited the Buddba at Gijjhakuta 
and stated before him his view that whoove]' start.'^ abusive talk of 
another, without being aide to make good his case,, is 1 'lame worthy. 
The Buddha agrees and says that Upaka himself has boeit guiltv of this 
offence.^ Upaka protests against being caught in a- big noose of words, 
like a fish caught as soon as he pops u]3 his head. Tin^ .Buddha explains 
that it is necessary for him to teach with endless variations of word.s and 
similes. Upaka is pleased witli the Buddha’s talk and rejtorts the et>u- 
vensatiou to Ajatasattu. The king shows his anger at tiie man’s pre- 
sumption in having remonstrated with the Buddlia,® and the Com- 
mentary adds that he had him seized hy the, neck and cast out. 

Buddhaghosa® says that Upaka went-- to visit the .Buddha in order 
to hnd out whether the Buddha would blame him for being a supporter 

^ The Commentary (AA. ii. 554) ox- I 2 A.ii. iKlih 

plains that V]jaka wa.'i ti- sujApurlor ol 2 AA.ii. 554-5, 

iJevadatta. ' ■ ■■ ' ■ ■ . e,' '■ ■ ■ ■ . 
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of Devadatta. According to othcrK, lie came to aljuso tlie Buddlia be- 
cause lie iiad heard that the Buddha had consigned Devadatta to hell. 

He was apparently of low caste, and Ajatasattu addresses him as 
“ salt-worker's boy ” 

^ A.ii. 182, 

Dpaka Sutta. — Kecords the visit paid to the Buddha by Upaka 
Man^akaputta 

1 A.ii.lSIf.: 

Upakainsa.— Son of Mahakamsa, king of Asitanjana and brother of 
Kaipsa. When Eamsa became king, Upakamsa was his viceroy. Dpa- 
kamsa was killed by a disc thrown by Vasudeva, son of Devagabbha.^ 

. ^ J.iv. 79-82.' 

Upakancana.— -A brahmin, brother of the Bodhisatta Mahakaneana. 
Their story is related in the Bhisa Jataka (g.'y.).^ 

1 J.iv. 305 ff. 

1. Upakari.— A city of the Faflcalas.^ Here was the entrance to the 
tunnel through which King Vedeha escaped to Mithila, as related in 
the Maha Ummagga Jataka (q.v.). 

J. vi . 448, 450, 458, 459. 

2. Upakari. — A city where Sumedha Buddha preached to a large 
concourse of people.^ 

^ BuA. 105. 

1. Upakala. — A Pacceka Buddha mentioned in a list of Pacceka 
Buddhas.^ 

1 M.iii.TOj ApA.i. 107. 

2, Upakala. — A niraya, also the name of the tortures in the same 
■niraya} 

. ' J.' vi. 248. 


Upaeara.— Bee Apaeara. 

1. Upakkilesa Sutta— Preached at Paeinavamsadaya to Anuruddha, 
Naudiya and Kimbiia. It was at the time of the quarrel of the Kosambi 
monks; the Buddha, in search of quietness, goes to Balakalonaka, 
preaches there to Bhagu and proceeds to Pacinavainsadaya, where he 
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tells ills oousms how they should develop meditation, getting rid of ail 
obstacles.^ 


The verses of tlie sutfca 
are also found, in the Vinaya version 
(i. 34 ff.). Some of the verses are in- 


cluded in the Dlimnmupada (vv. 328-30) 
and in the Khaggavisana Sutta of the 
Sutta Nipata (vv. 11, 12). 


2. UpakMlesa Sutta.— G-old ore must be purified from all its dross 

before it can be used for making ornaments, etc,; similarly, the mind 
must be freed from its impurities— the five before it can be 

used for acquiring the higher knowledge.^ 

1 A. in. 10-19. 

3. Upakkilesa Sutta. — Four things prevent the sun and the moon 
from shining with their full brilliance— clouds, mist, smoke and dust and 
Baku, Similarly four things diminish the holiness of ascetics and 
recluses — intoxicants, sex, money and wrong livelihood.^ 

^ A. ii, 63 f. 


Upaeala. — Son of Upaeala and nephew of Sariputta and Khadiravaniya- 
Revata. He was ordained by Bevata.^"" He is inentioned in th.B A hguttam 
Nikaya^ in a list of very eminent disciples, together with Cala, Kakkafa, 
Kalimbha, Nikata and Katissaha. They lived in the Kutagarasala in 
Vesali, but when the Liechavis went there to visit the Buddha, they 
moved to the Gosingasalavana in search of quiet. 

^ Tliag. V, 43; TliagA. i. 110, - v. 133. 

1. Upaeala.— Sister of Sariputta (his other sisters being Cala, Sisupa-* 
cala) and mother of Upaeala. When Sariputta left the world to join 
the Order of monks, his three sisters followed liis example and became 
nuns. It is said that when Upaeala was taking her siesta in Aadhavana, 
Mara tried to arouse in her sensual desires, but she vanquished him and 
became an arahant. Her conversation with Mara is recorded in the 
ThengatJia} 


1 VV. 189-95; TiiigA. 165 f. The (Sum- | Upacalii’s verses arc 
yutta {i. 133f.) mentions the temptation 
of all three sisters by Mara and their 
conquest of him. But in this account. 


put into , Cala’s 
mouth, Sisfipacala’s are ascribed to 
Upaeala and Gala’s to yisu|»fc*ala. 


2. Upaeala.—The chief of the women disciples of Bhiissa Buddha,^ 
See also Upasala. 

^ J. i. 41; JBu, xix. 20. 
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3. 'D’paeala.--Cliief of tlic women supporters of Sumana Buddha/ 

. ' d ' Sii'- V, 28. ■■■ 

Upaeala Sutta .—The story of Mara’s nnsiiccessful attempt to cause 
the therl Upaeala to sin.^ 

■',1 S.L 133, ■ 

Upajotiya.— One of the door-teeimrs summoned l3y Mandavya to turn 
Matadga out of his hoiise.^ 

J. iv. 382.;. 

Upaljha Sutta ,. — A monk goes to his teacher and confesses to him the 
difficulty he experiences in living the celibate life profitably. The 
teacher takes him to the Buddha, who suggests to him a different way of 
conduct. The monk acts according to the Buddha’s advice and becomes 
an arahant. On being informed of this, the Buddha makes it a topic 
for a sermon.^ 

1 A.iii. 69-71. 

Upajjhaya. — A gatekeeper of Mandavya, summoned by him to drive 
out Matafiga.’- 

1 J.iv.382. 

Upajihayavatta-bhanavara.— The thirtieth chapter of the first Khaii- 
daka of the Mahavagga. 

1. Upatthana Sutta. — The Buddha asks Ananda if he considers that 
every kind of moral practice produces like results. Ananda says they 
do not, and proceeds to explain his point of view. The Buddha agrees 
with him, and when Ananda has gone away, tells the monks that though 
Ananda is yet a learner (fteMia), it would not he easy to find his equal 
in insight,^ 

iA.i.226. 

2. Upatthana Sutta. — Tive qualities which make an invalid difficult 
for anyone to look after, and the absence of wduch makes him a good 
patient.^ 

1 A. iii. 143-4. 


3. Upatthana Sutta. — On five qualities requisite for an attendant on 
the sick.^ 
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4.. Upatthana Sutta.—Record of a conversation between a dova and 
a monk who dwelt in a forest tract in Kosala. During bis siesta t lie rnniik 
would often fall asleep, and the deva, wishing his wcdlare and desiring 
to agitate him, draws near and asks him not to give himself up to 
somnolent habits. The monk replies to the effect that once a man has 
obtained insight by the suppression of desire and lust, there is no need 
to plague himself with unnecessary exertions.^ 

According to the Commentary,^ the monk was an arahant. He had 
far to go to procure food, and when he came back, tired out, he would 
bathe aud rest. 

1 S.i. I97f. ^ SA.i. 13313. 

Upatthayaka Thera.— An arahant. In a previous birth he provided 
Siddhattha Buddha, with a personal attendant {upatthuka). Fifty- 
seven kappas ago he was born as a king, named Balasena.^ 

Upaddha Sufta. — Preached at the Sakyan township of Sakkara. 
Ananda mentions to the Buddha his view that half the holy life consists 
in friendship with the good. The Buddha says that it is not the half 
but the whole of the Holy life, and proceeds to explain.’’ In the Kosaln 
Samyutta^ we find the Buddha relating this incident to Pasenadi. 

1 S.V.2. 2 s.i.87. 

Upad^hadussadayaka Thera.— An arahant. In the time of Fadu- 
muttara Buddha, he had been a labourer, and seeing a monk, named 
Sujata, looking for rags for a robe, he gave him half the garment he wore. 
As a result he became king of the gods thirty-three limes and king 
of men seventy-seven times.’ 

UpatapassI Thera.— Author of the Vuttamala. He was immmlHmt of 
the Gatara Parivena and was the nephew of Sarasigamamula Mahasaml.’ 

1 P.L.O. 253 f. 

1 . Upatissa,— The personal name of Sariputta {q. v. ). 

2. Upatissa.— Purohita to Vijaya, king of Ceylon. He founded a 
settlement at UpatissagSma.’ i 

^ Mhv, vii. 44; Bpv. is:, 32, 30, 
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Upatissa I. — King of Ceylon, He reigned for forty -two years 
between A.o, 362 and 409. He was the eldest son of Buddhadasa. He 
was of very kindly disposition and lived a simple life, eating of the food 
served in the Mahapali alms-halL It is said that once, when the roof 
of his palace started leaking at night, he lay all night in the wet, being 
loth to disturb any of the servants. During a period of drought and 
famine, he organised a religious festival, causing rain to fall. He l:)uilt 
the Rajuppala, GiJJhakuta, Pokkharapasaya, Valahassa, Ambutthi and 
Gon^igama tanks and the Khandaraja Vihara, besides hospitals and 
almshouses for women in travail, the blind and the sick. He was 
murdered by his queen-consort, who had an intrigue with his yuDunger 
brother, Mahanamad 

1 For an aceomit of Upatissa’s reign see Cv. i. 37, 179 if. 

4. Upatissa 11. — King of Ceylon. He was the husband of the sister 

of Moggallana I. and was Ms general. He killed Siva I. and became 
king, his reign lasting only one year and a half (a.o. 522-24). He had 
a son Kassapa, called Girikassapa by virtue of Ms prowess, and a daughter 
who married Silakala. Silakala became a rebel and seized Upatissa's 
kingdom.^ Upatissa belonged to the Lambakanna clan, and in Sinhalese 
writings is called Lamani-npatissa,® ■ ■ ; 

^ For an account of IJpatis.sa see Cv.xli.5f. ^ Cv.Tr,^. i. 52, n. L 

5. Upatissa. — Son of Silakala and brother of Dathapabhiiti and 
Moggallana II. Ho was a good-looking young man and was his father's 
favourite. He was killed l>y Dathapabhiiti,’' 


6. Upatissa Thera.— Called Pasanadipavasi Upatissa. He appears to 
have wu'itten a Commentary on the Mahdvanim, which the author of 
the Mahfwanih'a Tlkd used for his own work, sometimes criticising its 
comments.’ 

1 See, fi.5.,MT.47. 


7. Upatissa.-- -Thera of Tambapannidipa (Ceylon), perhaps to be 
identified with No. 6 above. He and his colleague, Phussadeva, are 
often mentioned a,s being expert exponents of the Vinaya. Upatissa 
liad two pupils, Mahapaduma and Mahasumma, who became very famous 
as mnayadhard, Mahapaduma “ read " through the Vinaya eighteen 


^ Cv.xli.33ff. 
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tiinc'S with his teacher, a-iid Mahasu-iniiia iiiiip limes.’ r)mh1ha,Lfli.osu. 
evidently regarded with great respect the explanations of various V inaya. 
cpiestions as given by Upatissa, for he often quotes him.“ 

i Sp.i.263f. 2 See, e.i/./Sp. 11.45(5; 7M; iv-S9e. 

8. Upatissa. — Saripatta’s father and chieftain of Malaka or Upatissa- 
gama (q.v.). His proper name was Vanganta (g.v.), Upatissa being, 
evidently, his clan named 

iSnA. 1. 326, 

9. Upatissa Thera.— Author of the Pali ITo lived 

in Ceylon, probably in the tenth century.’' 

^ For details see P.L.C, 156 ff. 

10. Upatissa Thera. — He wrote a commentary on Eassapa*s And- 
gatavamsa} 

h Gv,p. 72. 


n. Upatissa. — A Pacceka Buddha, foimd in a nominal list.^ The 
name is also iound in the ApaddnaJ 

iM.iii. 69. ■ 2 j, 280; 11,454. 


12. Upatissa Thera.— Sometimes called Araha Upatissa, author of the 
V imuttimaggad He probably lived about the first century u.c.® 

d P.L.C. 86. 2 j^p,T.S. 1919, pp. 69 ff.; see also NidA. (P.T.S.); Inlnul. vi f, 

13. Upatissa Thera.— Author of the SaMlmmmapimjjofikd, the com- 
mentary on the written at the reque.st of Deva Thera.’ 

His residence was on the western side of the Maha Cetiya wirldii the 
precincts of the Mahavihara in Anuradhapura, and it was built by a 
minister, Kittissena. 

Some MSS. give the authors name as Upasena. For his age. see 

Saddhammappajiotika, ^ 

i NidA.ii.lOS;^ ^ ^ 

Upatissa Sutta. — Preached by Saripiitta. Hetells the monks that there 
is nothing in the whole world, a change in which would cause him .sorrow. 
JSTot even a change regarding the Buddha, ho emphasises, in answer to 
a question by Anandad' : 

IS, ii. 274f. 
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1. Upatissagama.— A bralimiii village near Rajagaha. It was tlic 
Itirthplace of SMputta,’- Its real name was Nalaka (r/.v.), but it was 
called IT[)atissagaina, evidently because its cMeftains belonged to the 
Upatissa elan. It is probable tbat Sariputta’s father, -wlio was head of 
the vilhige (r/araasamf), was also called Upatissa.^ 

1 ThagA.ii.93; DhA.i. 73. 2 See SnA.i. 326. 

2. Upatissagama (sometimes called Upatissanagara).— The settle- 
ment founded by Vijaya’s ohaplain, Upatissa, on the banks of the 
Gambhira~nadi, about seven miles to the north of AnuradhapuraA It 
wva.s the seat of government till Anuradhapiira became the capital 
Soon after Mahinda’s arrival in Ceylon many young men joined the Order, 
and among them there were five hundred from Upatissagama.® 

Jlhv. vii. 44; Mhv. Trs. 58, n. 4; | 2 See, e,r/.,Mhv. viii.4; x. 48. 

Dpv.i.x. 36; x. 5. ! ^ Ibid., xvii.iH), 

Upatissa. — One of the two chief women-disciples of Kondanna Bnddha,^ 
1 Bu.iii.31; J.i.30. 

Upadduta Sutta. — Everything in the world is oppressed.^ 

^ S. iv. 29. 

Upadhi. — A Pacceka Buddha, whose name occurs in a list of names.^ 

1 ApA.i. 107. 

Upananda, — A thera. Ho belonged to the Sakyan clan. Several 
incidents counected with him are mentioned in the Vinaya. Once he 
pronii.sed to spend the rainy season with Pasenadi Kosala, but on his 
way there he .saw two lodgings where robes were plentiful and so kept 
Vassa in those lodgings instead. Pasenadi was greatly annoyed and 
when, in due course, the matter reached the ears of the Buddha, Upananda 
was rebuked and a set of rules was passed regarding promises made about 
the rainy season.^ On another occasion Upananda spent the rainy 
season at SavattM, but when the time came for the m.onks to gather 
together and divide the robes that had been given to them, he went 
from village to village, taking his share of the robes from everywhere. 
The Buddha sent for him and rebuked him in the presence of the Order, 
but the rebuke had evidently no effect, for we find him again spending 
the Vassa alone in two residences, with the idea of obtaining many 
rolies. The Buddha, however, ordered that only one portion should be 


1 Vimi. 153. 
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given to Him.® His greediness was not confined to robes. Once lie wa.s 
invited to a meal by an official, a follower of the Ajivakas. He went 
late, and finding no room left for Him, made a jimior monk get up ami 
give Him His seat. There was a great uproar, but Upananda Had His way.® 
Elsewhere he is accused of Having appropriated two lodging.^ for himself 
at the same time, one at Savattlii and the other somewhere in the 
country. He was evidently unpopular among the monks, because on 
this occasion we find him spoken of as “ a maker of strife, quarrelsome, 
a maker of disputes, given to idle talk, a raiser of legal c|uesticms/’* 
Upananda was fond of money, for We find in the a statement to 

the effect that “ on the occasion of the matter of Upananda the Saky an, 
the Buddha distinctly laid down a precept by which gold and silver were 
forbidden.” Upananda had been given his meals regularly by a certain 
family. Once a dish of meat was prepared for him, but a little boy in 
the house started to cry for the meat, and it wa.s given to him, Upananda 
insisted that a halidpana should be paid to him in lieu of the meat.^ 
Upananda was once asked to preach to those that came to Jetavana. 
Among the visitors was a banker, and when the banker expressed the 
desire to give something to Upananda to show his appreciation of the 
sermon, Upananda wished to have the robe that the man wore. The 
banker was embarrassed, and promised to go home at once and fetch 
him another robe, even better than the one he had on. But Upananda 
was adamant, till, in despair, the man gave him Ms robe and went 
away. Again, when Upananda heard that a certain man wished to 
offer him a robe, he went to the man and told him what kind of robe 
he wanted, and said he would accept no other.’' A story is also told of 
a Paribbajaka exchanging his own garment for one lielonging to 
Upananda, which was of rich colour. Two other Paribbajakas told him 
that he had lost in the bargain, so he wished to cry off the deal, but Upa- 
nanda positively refused.® He did not, however, always come otf be.st 
in a bargain. Once he gave a robe to a colleague, on condition that the 
latter should join him in his tours. The condition was agreed to. but 
later, when the recipient monk heard that the Buddha was going on 
tour, he preferred to join the Buddha’s company. The )‘ol)e was nor 
returned to Upananda, who had to be reported to the Budilha fur the 
violent language he used to the defaulter.® Upanandu, is in<‘nfioncd a.s 
quarrelling with the Chabbaggiya monks^® and, at amdher time, as 
going his alms-rounds with a colleague with whom he quarrf'lled when 

^ I 

^ Ihid., a. 185. , « Ibid. 

* IInd., im, ® 297. ^ Ibid.. 25)41. 

5 5 f Ibid., in. 255 L I it) fhJd., iv. 50. 
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tho rounds were over, refusing to give him any of the food obtained. 
Tiie unfortunate monk had to starve 1)ocausc it was then too late to go 
out hogging again.“ We are not told whether Upananda delihoratoly 
set out to have, a quarrel in order that he might keep all the food himself ! 

Nor were all Upananda’s misdemeanours confined to greed for pos- 
sessions. We are told that once a complaint was made to the Buddha 
that Upananada had gone to the house of an acquaintance and had sat 
down in the bedroom of the woman of the house, talking to her. The 
husband ordered food to be brought to Upananda, and when that was 
done, asked him to leave. But the woman wished him to stay and he 
refused to go away,^® On two other occasions he is m.entioned as visiting 
the houses of his acquaintances and being found by the husbands, seated 
alone with their wives. 

With most laymen, however, he was evidently popular. Mention is 
made of a meal where the donor kept all the other monks waiting for 
quite a long while, till Upananda should arrive, after his visits to various 
households.^* And, again, of food being sent to the monastery with 
express instructions that the other monks should eat only after Upananda 
had done so.^“ 

Episodes regarding Upananda’s misdeeds are not confined to the 
Vinaya. In the Dabbhapuppha Jataka*® we are told that he was in tho 
habit of preaching contentment to others. When they, touched by 
his preaching, cast away their good robes, etc., Upananda collected them 
for himself. Once he cheated two brethren of a costly blanket. When 
the matter was brought to the Buddha’s notice, this Jataka was related 
to show how in previous births, too, he had plundered other people’s 
goods. He had been a jackal called Mayavi, and had cheated two other 
jackals of a roMta-^sh they had caught. Again, in the Samudda Jataka,*’ 
he is described as a great eater and drinker; he would not be satisfied 
even with cart-loads of provisions. The Jataka tells of how ho once was 
born as a water-crow and tried to prevent the fish from drinking the 
sea-water lest he should not have enough for himself. Buddhaghosa 
calls him a lolajdtika, held in contempt by his eighty thousand fellow 
Sakyans who joined the Order.*® Elsewhere he is referred to as a well- 
known example of one who never practised what he preached and, 
therefore, did not benefit by his cleverness.*® 

Yin. iv. 92 f . 1 Ibid., 99. 

1- Ibid., 94. j 1® J. iii. 332 ff. ; .see also DhA. iii. 139 fE. 

1® nid,., 95-7; see also 121, 127 and j i’ J.ii, 441f. 
lOS, for other offences committed by 1 i® Sp. iii. 665. 

him, I 1® AA. i. 92; MA. i. 348; Vsm. 
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Upanancla Iiad iindeT liitn two novices, Kandaka and Mahaka, wlio seem 
to luivc rcscmblt'd tlieir teacher in ])eing undesirables. They were* 
found guilty of an unnatura] offence, and tlic Buddlia. ordered tliat no 
one shoxdd ordain tbein.^” 

Vin.i.70. Thisorder seems to have been rescinded later (see Vin. i. 83). 

2. Upananda.— A king of fifty-seven kappas ago ; a previons birth of 

Tindukadayaka Tfiera.^ 

,, Ap. 1. 201. . , ■ ■ ■ 


3. Upananda.— four Pacceka Buddhas, mentioned in the Isigii 


Sutta.^ 


1 M.iii. 70. 


4, Upananda.— Commander-in-chief of the Magadha kingdom. He 
was present at the conversation, recorded in the Gopaka-Moggallana 
Sutta, between Ananda and ¥assakai’a.^ 

1 M.iii. 13. 

Upananda-Sakyaputta-Thera-Vatthn.— A group of stories concerning 
the greediness and rapacity of Upananda Sakyaputta.^ 

1 DhAviii, I39ff.rq/. J 332 ff. 

UpanaM Sutta. — Preached in answer to the questions of Annraddiia. 
The five qualities, including grudging, which lead a woman to be reborn 
in purgatory/ 

1 S.iv.24.I. 


1 . Upanisa Sutta,— On causal association.^ 

A:S.ii.29f.' 

2. Upanisa Sutta. — On how, to the wicked man, the possibilitio.s of 
all high attainments are destroyed, not so to the man who is righteous.’^ 

■ ■ ■ 1 A. V. 313 f. 

3. Upanisa Sutta. — The same as 2, but tlie Sutta is ascribed to Sari- 
putta.^ 

1 A. V. 313 f . 

Upanisinna Vagga. — The fourth chapter of the Rudha Saniyuiia of 
the SamyuUa Nikdya} 


^ S. Hi. 200 ff. 
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Upanita. — Pacceka Buddha, nientioncd in the Isigili Sutta.' 

Upanemi,— A Pacceka Buddha, mentioned in nominal listed 
1 M.iii. 70; ApA.i. l07. 

Upaaeyya Sutta.— A deva visits the Buddha at Jetavana and utters 
a stanza in which he says that life is short, and one shoidd accumulate 
merit in order to obtain bliss. The Buddha replies that all who fear 
death should aspire to the final peace,^ 



Upamanna.— The family (yoWa) to which Pokkliarasati belonged. He 
was, therefore, called Opamannad 

' ■ 1 M.ii.200; :MA. ii.804. : 

Upaya Sutta (wrongly called XJp%a). — Attachment {u'j.taya) is 
bondage, aloofness is freedom. ; With the abandonment of lust, lusPs 
foothold is cut off and, thereby, rebirth, etc., is destroyed.^ 

l'S.iu.63. ■ 

Upayanti Sutta. — When the ocean rises with the tide, the rivers, 
their tributaries, the mountain lakes and tarns, all rise as a result. 
Likewise rising ignorance makes, in turn, becoming, birth and decay 
and death to rise and increased 

1 S.ii. 118 f. 

Uparama. — One of the two chief w'omen disciples of Paduma Buddhad 
The Biiddhavamsa, however, gives their names as Radha and Suradha. 

■ J.i..3G." : . ■ ■■ -■■■ 

TJpariga£iga.--~8eo Ganga. 

Uparittha. — A Pacceka Buddha.’’ In a previous life, when Anurtiddha 
was born as Annabhara, he offered alms to the Pacceka Buddha and made 
various wishes vrhich were fulfilled in later births.® Uparittha had spent 
seven days in meditation on Gandhamadaua, and when he appeared before 
Annabhara, the latter ran home to his wife, fetched the food which had 
been prepared for themselves and gave it to Uparittha. Uparittha 
ate the meal seated on Annabhara’s garment, which was spread on the 
ground for himd 

1 M.iii.G'J; ApA.i.106. ' ® AA. i. 105; Thag. 910; ThagA. ii. 

2DhA,i.ll3f. 60. 
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Uparimandakamala. — A vihara ( 0 in Ceylou, tlic residence of Maha- 
rakkhita Thera 

1 J. vL 30. 

Uparimandalaka-malaya. — A viliara (?) in Ceyion, the residence of 
MahasangliarakkMta Thera/ 

1 J.iv.490. 

Uparaci.—A king of thirty-eight kappas ago; a previous birth of 

Sucintita Thera.^ 

, 1, Ap. i. 134. ■ ■ 

1. Uparevata. — A samanera, son of Padumuttara Buddha. It was 
the sight of this novice which made Ratala, then born as the Naga- 
king Sahkha, wish to become a Buddha’s son.^ According to the 
BuddhavamMy however, Padumuttara’s son was called Uttara, Upare- 
vata, though very young in years {tarunalalituddraha), was possessed 
of great fd!dM-powers and the Naga-king was greatly impressed by him.® 

1 SnA.i. 340; MA.ii.722. / I ^AA. i. 142f. Here the ruigu- king is 

xi.21. 1 called. Pathavindhara. 

3. Uparevata.— Nephew of Sariputta, When Sariputta went to 
Nalaka on his last visit, in order to die there, Upareyata saw him outside 
the village, seated under a banyan tree. He was asked to announce 
Sariputta’s arrival to the latter’s mother, and to make preparations for 
accommodating Sariputta’s five hundred followers,^ 

^ DA. ii. ool; SA. iii,175. 

Upavatta (Upavattana).— The sdh-giore of the Mallas of KusiaiPa, 
on the further side of the Hirafifiavati. This was the last resting-place 
of the Buddha on his last tour, and here he pas.sed away, lying on a bed 
placed between two sdla tiees} Here Sllbhadda visited the Buddha in 
the earlier part of the last night of his life, was converted and gained 
admission into the Order, afterwards winning arahant.^hip.® It wu.s 
hero, too, that the Buddha asked the monks if they had any dfmbts 
they wished to hear solved regarding the Buddha, the Bhamina and the 
Sahgha, magga and yatiimld, or any questions they wished to ask,® 
and here he gave iiis last admonition to the monks.^ Anaudu U‘i<!d iu 
persuade him to die in a place of greater importance, and the Buddha, 

^ D.ii. 137 fl'.; Dpv. xv, 70. 


» A.ii. 70. 
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in order to disabuse Ms mind, preaclied to him the Maha Sudassana 
Sutta.® 

Buddhaghosa says® that the road to the sal<i-grove from the Hiran- 
ilavati led from the further bank of the river, like the road from the 
Kadambanadi to the Thuparama in Anuradhapura which led through 
the Kajamatu-vihara, The row of sa^a-trees stretched from south to 
east and then continued to the north (“ like the chief street in Anura- 
dhapura ■”). Hence the name Upavattana. The grove was to the south- 
west of Kusinarad 


D.ii, 169f, 


BA.ii.e72f. 


7 UtlA. 238. 


1. Upavana.— A th era. Hebelongedto a very rich brahmin fa] nil y of 
Savatthi, and having seen the Buddha’s majesty at the dedication of 
Jetavana, he entered the Order and became an arahant with sixfold 
anna. For some time, before Ananda was appointed npaW/jaiba, IJpavana 
waited on the Buddha. Once when the Buddha was attacked by 
cramp, Upavana, with the help of his lay-friend DevaMta, obtained 
hot Water and suitable medicines, with which the ailment was healed; the 
Buddha, thereupon, expressed his gratituded 

When the Buddha lay on his death-bed at Kusinara, Upavana was 
by his side fanning him; the Buddha, seeing that he obstructed the vision 
of the devas who had come to pay their last homage to the Teacher, 
asked Upavana to move away.^ 

Two occasions are mentioned on which Upavana consulted the Buddha 
on matters of doctrine, once regarding the arising of suffering® and once 
on the immediate and practical use of the Dhamma {sanditthikadkamina).^ 
There is also recorded a visit of Upavana to Sariputta when they were 
both staying in the Ghositarama at Kosambi. Sariputta asks him about 
the hojjhangas as being conducive to a happy life and Upavana explains.® 
On another occasion Upavana is the enquirer, and he asks Sariputta 
about the “ end-maker ” {aniakara); Sariputta explains that the “ end- 
maker ” is the one who knows and sees things as they really are.® 

When an unpleasant interview took place between Sariputta and 
Laludayi {q.r.) and no one was found to support Sariputta, the matter 
is reported to the Buddha, who declares that Ananda should have taken 
Sari])utta’s side. Soon afterwards Ananda seeks Upavana and tells him 
that he was too timid to interfere, and if the Buddha referred to the 


^ TJiagA. i. 308 9:.; Ihi.s ailmeut doe.s I 
uotseemto bemeiitionedinMiliiKla ISif. I 
where several others are given, ThLs |, 
incident is given at greater length in | 
»S.i, 174 f.; see also BhA. iv. 232 1. i 


a B.ii. 138 f. 

3 S. ii. 41-2. 

^ Ibid., iv. 41, 
^ Ibid., V, 76. 
« A.ii. 1(33. 
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matter again, would Upava^ia undertake to answer ? In tlic evening 
tke Buddha engages Upava:na in conversation and asks him to explain 
the five qualities which make a monk esteemed and loved bj his col- 
leagues. At the end of the discourse the Buddha applauds Upavana.’' 

In Padumuttara'^s time Upavana had been a poor man. Seeing people 
making great offerings at the Buddha’s Thupa, he was much touched, 
and having washed Ms upper garment, he hung it as a flag over the 
Thupa. A yakkha named AhMsammataka, who was the guardian of 
the cctiya, took the flag three times round the cetiya, he himself remaining 
invisible. , 

A monk whom the man consulted after thi.s miracle foretold that for 
thirty thousand, kappas he would be in the deva-worlds and tlial he 
would be deva-king eighty times. One thousand time.s he wa.^ (.'akhn- 
■vatti. In his last life his wealth was eighty ororcs. When he was 
Oa/d'acatti, his banner was held aloft, three leagues in height.^ 

A.iii. 195f. ® Ap. i, 70 ff. 

2. Upavana.— Son of Anomadassi Buddha.^ 

. ^ Bu. viii. 19. 

1. Upavana Sutta. — The conversation referred to above, between 
Upavana and Sariputta, on the auMuro.h 

2. Upavana Sutta.' — The Buddha explains to Upavana the arising of 
soxvovf {dukJcha-scmm'ppMa)} 

3. Upavapa Sutta.- — The Buddha explains, in answer to a question 
of Upavana, how the Dhamma is immediate in its results {tia aditUiLhi)} 

d- S. iv. 411. 

4. Upavapa Sutta.— The conversation referred to abure, between 

Sariputta and Upavana, where the latter explains how the hojjhawjus 
conduce to a happy life.^ ; 

Upavala.— See Uvala. 

1. Upasanta.— One of the two chief disciples of Atthadassi Buddhad 
He was the son of the chaplain of Sueandaka and the friend of Santa. 

^ Bu. xv. i9; J. i. 39. 
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Santa and Upasanta visited the Buddha and for seven days entertained 
the Buddha and his monks. The two entered the Order wifch ninety- 
eight thousand followers.^ 

2 BuA.179f. 


2. Upasanta. — A Pacceka Buddha to whoin the thera Vajjita, 
previous birth thirty-one kappas ago, gave a cam'paha-^Q'WQx} 

1 TLagA. i. 336; Ap.i.288. 

3. Upasanta (Upasantaka, Upasannaka).- — The body-servant 
Vessabhu Buddha.^ He was the king of Narivahana city and wa,s 
verted by the Buddha, taking over with him a large following.^ 

^ D. ii. 6; Bu. xxii.23; J. i. 42. ® BuA. 206. 


Upasama Sutta.- — The Buddha explains to a monk, in answer to a 
question, how one may become perfect in the indriyas} 

^S. V. 202. For the title see KS. V. 178, n. 3. 


Upasama Theri, — She was born in a Sakyan family in Kapilavatthu 
and became a lady of the Bodhisatta's court. Later, in the company 
of Fajapati Gotami, she renounced the world and entered the Order. 
One day, while she was meditating, the Buddha sent forth a ray of glory 
and admonished her. She, thereupon, developed insigit and became 
an arahant,^ 

1 Thig. V, 10; ThigA. 12i. 


Upasampada Vagga. — The sixteenth chapter of the Pancaka Niyata 
of the AnguUam Nikaya. The suttas of this chapter deal with the 
qualities requisite for a monk who wishes to receive the upasampada, 
to give nissaya, to institute a novice, ; to become an official in the 
Order, 'etc.^'.. 

1 A. iii. 271-8. 


Upasampada Sutta.— On the qualities which a monk should possess 
in order to admit others to the Order.^ 

1 A. v. 72. ■ 
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Asitanjano. There lie fell in love with DevagabhM, and when she was 
with child he married her and they lived in Govadfhaniaiia. Their children 
were the notorious AMhakave^hU-dasaputta. 

Upasala.— Younger brother of Paduina Buddha and, latei’j one of hirs 
two chief disoiplesd • 

1 Bu.ix,21; BuA.147; J.i.SO. 

Upasala. — According to the BuddJuivatnsa Uo))i}Hcittayys^ Sala and 
Upasala were the two chief women disciples of Phussa Buddha. The 
hov'cver, calls them Gala and Upaeala, 

1 194. “ xix. 20. 

Upasalha.— A w^ealthy brahmin of Rajagaha. He livcil near the 
monastery, but was an unbeliever and had nothing to do with the Buddha 
or his monks. He had a wise and intelligent son. When Upasalha was 
old, he told his son that, after death, he wished to be burnt in a cemetery 
unpolluted by any outcast. Being asked by the son to point out such 
a spot, he took him to Gijjliakuta and shelved him a place. A.s they 
were descending the hill, the Buddha, perceiving their 
waited for them at the footy and when they met he asked where they had 
been. Having heard their story, he related the Upasalha Jataka, 
shewing that in the past, too, Upasalha had been fastidious about ceme- 
teries. At the conclusion of the discourse, both father and son Were 
established in the First Fruit of the Path.^ 

^ J. ii. 54 ft’. 

Upasalha Jataka (No. 166).— Preached to Upasajha, The story of 
the past is that of a brahmin Upasalhaka (identified with UpaBafha). 
He instructed his .son that after death he should be burnt in a eejiieteiy 
unpolluted by the presence of outcasts. While descending Gij|hakfita, 
having a.scended the mountain in order to find such a spot, they met 
the Bodhisatta, who was a holy ascetic, po.s.Hcssed of various attainments 
and mystic powers. When the Bodhisattii had heard tln-ic story, lie 
revealed to them that on that very same .spot Upasalha had been burnt 
fourteen thousand times, and preached to them the ivay of deathh;.s.sj)e,ss.^ 

The Upasalhaka Jataka was preached by the Buddha to the novice 
Vanavasi-Tissa when the Buddha vi.sited him in his forest solitude." 

: 1 J,n.54ft. 


“ DhA.ii.OU. 
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1. Upasiri.— One of the palaces occupied by Anomadassi Buddha in 
his last lay-life/ 

Bu.viii.lS, 

2. Upasiri. — A palace similarly occupied by Sujata Buddha.^ 

1 Bu. xiii. 21, 

UpasMari,— A Pacceka Buddha, mentioned in the Isigili Sutta.^ 

1 M.iii,70. 


Upasiva. — One of the disciples of Bavari.^ The questions he asked 
the Buddha, when he visited him in the company of his colleagues, 
are recorded in the Upasiva-mapava-pueeha.^ Upasiva joined the 
Order and became an arahant. According to the Apatfawa,® in the time 
of Padunilittara he had been an ascetic in a mountain named Anoma, 
near Himava. Once the Buddha visited Ms hermitage and the ascetic 
spread a seat for him with grass and flowers and gave him fruit to eat. 
He also gave the Buddha a quantity of feagrant aloe-wood. As a result, 
he was born in heaven for thirty thousand kappas and was seventy-one 
times king of the devas. The Apadam-a,QGomit makes no mention of 
Bavari. 


1 Sn. V. 1007. 


2 Ibid.^vv, 1069-76. 


2 ii.345fi:. 


Upasiva-manava-pueeha.— The sixth sutta of the Parayanavagga. It 
contains the questions asked of the Buddha by Upasiva and the answers 
thereto.^ One of Upasivah questions was as to how the floods {ogha) 
may be crossed. We are told that he was an 

4 Su. vv. 1069-76. - iSnA. ii. 593 f.; see also OuUa-N iddeaa, p. 101. 

Upasumbha. — An image of the Buddha placed in the Bahumangala- 
cetiya at Anuradhapura. King Dhatusena had a diadem of rays made 
for the statue.^ 

1 Gv. xxxvlii. 66. 

Upasena. — One of the chief women supporters of Tissa Buddha.^ 

4^ Bu. xviii.23. 

Upaseni.— -Daughter of Vasavatti, king of Pupphavati and sister of 
Candakumara. She narrowly escaped death when the king, on the 
advice of his chaplain, wished to oSer human sacrifices. The story is 

told in the Kandahala Jataka.^ 

i j. vi. l34. 
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1. Upasena Thera.— Maternal uncle of Vijitasena Thera and brother 
of Sena. He was an elephant-trainer, and having heard the Buddha 
preach, he entered the Order and, in due course, became an arahant. 
Ho ordained Vijitasena.^ According to the MahmaBtu^ Sariputta 
was converted to Buddhism not by Assaji, as recorded in the Pita^as, 
but by an Elder named Upasena, who is, perhaps, to be identified with 
the Upasena. The MaMmsta also mentions® an Upasena who wms 
nephew to the Tebhatika Jathas. When the Tebhatikas accepted the 
Buddha as their teacher, they cast the garments, etc-, which they had 
used as ascetics, into the Neranjara, on the banks of which w^as Upasena’s 
hermitage. When Upasena saw the robes, etc., he knew that something 
must have happened to his uncles. He went at once to see them and. 
having heard the good tidings of their new-found bliss became a monk 
himself. It is not stated whether this Upasena is identical with th(! 
Elder of the same name mentioned above as the teacher of Sariputta. 

^ TliagA. i. 424. ^iii. 60ff. ® 431 f. 

2. Upasena Vahgantaputta.— He was bom in Nalaka as the son of 
Rupasari, the brahminee, his father being Vafiganta. He was the younger 
brother of Sariputta.’- When he came of age, he learnt the three Vedas, 
and, having heard the Buddha preach, entered the Order. When his 
ordination was but one year old, he ordained another bhikkhu, to 
increase the number of holy ones, and wmnt with him to wait upon the 
Buddha, The Buddha roundly rebuked him for this hasty procedure,® 
and Upasena, wishing to earn the Master’s praise on account of the very 
cause of this rebuke, practised insight and became an arahant. There- 
after he adopted various dhutangas and persuaded others to do likewise. 
In a short time he had a large retinue, each member of which wa-s charm- 
ing in his way, and the Buddha declared Upasena to be the best of those 
who were altogether Qh8,vmmg {scmimitajmddikdnum).^ Buddhaghosu 
saj^s^ that Upasena was famed as a very clever preacher {iMthacighutlha- 
dhanmiaMtHka)y many Joined him because of his elo(j[uence. He 
visited the Buddha when the Buddha had enjoined on himself u {>erit)d 
of solitude for a fortnight; the monks had agreed that anyone who went 
to see the Buddha "would be guilty of & pacittiga offence, but the Buddha, 
desiring to talk to him, asked one of Upasena’s followers if lie liked 

^ ITclA. 266; DhA. li. 188. : eouditionsimiiosedoiilhem; f<)r a. slightly 

^ Tin. i. 59; Sp. i, 194; J, ii. 446, ‘ different version see Vin. iii, ff,; it is 

® A.i. 24. , said there that after I’paHena's visit, the 

A AA.i. 102; also Mil, 360, where more ! Uuddha idlowed monks who practised 
details are given of how Upasena ad- i dhulangm, to visit him oven during hj.s 
mitfed monks into the Order and of the i periods of retreat. Kee also 8p. iii. 885 f. 
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rag-robes. “ No, Sir, but I wear tlicm out of regard for m.y teacher,^’ 
was the reply. 

In tbe T’heragdtha^ are found several verses ascribed to Upasena as 
having been spoken by him in answer to a question by his saddkivi- 
hdrika, regarding what was to be done during the dissensions of the 
Kosaittlbi monks. The MiUnda-panha^ contains several other verses 
attributed to Upasena similar in their trend of ideas and admonitions. 
The Uddna states’ that once when he was taking his siesta he reviewed 
the happiness he enjoyed and the glories of the life he led under the 
guidance of the Buddha. The Buddha, noticing this, proclaimed liis 
approval. , ' , 

One day, while Upasena was sitting after his meal in the shadow of 
the Sappasondtka-pabbhara, fanned by the gentle breeze, mending his 
outer robe, two young snakes were sporting in the tendrils overhanging 
the cave. One fell on his shoulder and bit him, and the venom spread 
rapidly throughout his body ; he called to Sariputta and other monks 
who were near, and requested that he might be taken outside on a couch, 
thereto die. This was done, and his body “ was scattered there and then 
like a handful of chaff.”® 

Upasena had been, in Padumuttara’s day^ a householder of Hanisayati, 
One day he heard the Buddha declare one of his monks to be the best 
of those who were altogether charming, and wished for a similar declara- 
tion regarding himself by some future Buddha. Towards this end he 
did many deeds of piety.® The Apaddncd^ mentions that he gave a 
meal to Padumnttara and eight monks, and at the meal placed over the 
Buddha's head a parasol made of hani]cdra-h.o'wev&. As a result, he 
was thirty times king of the devas and twenty-one times cakkavatti. 

Upasena is given, together with Yasa Kakandakaputta, as an example 
of one who observed the Vinaya precepts thoroughly, without imposing 
any new rules or agreements.^’’ 

® vv. 577-86; the first verse is quoted in 1 ® ThagA.i.625. 

tlie Milinda (371) and also the fifth (3!)5). i i. 62. The versos quoted from the 

® pp, 393, 394, ' Apadana in the ThagA. are slightly 

7 p. 45f.; UdA.266ff. ! different. 

® iS.iv.40£.; SA, iii. 10. DA.ii.525. 

3. Upasena Thera, — Mentioned in the GandJiavamsa^ as the author of 
the Saddliammappajiotihd, the commentary on the Mdhd Niddesa. 
But see Upatissa (13). 

1 61, 66; also Svd. 1197. 

4. Upasena,— Son of Sujata Buddha.’ 

^ Bu. xiii.22. 
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I Upasena Sutta 

Upasena Suttai — Becords the incident of the death of Upasena Vanfan- 
taputta from a snake-bite. Summoned by him, Sariputta looked at him 
and said that he noticed no change at all in Upasena, either in Ms body 
or in his facalties. Upasena answered that that was because he had 
long before qnelled all lurking tendencies of “ I '' and mine.”^ 

1 S.iv.tOf. 

Upasona. — One of the two chief women disciples of Sumana Buddha.^ 
1 Bu, v.27; J.i. 24. 

Upassattha Sutta.— Everything is oppros.sed: eye, ear, ete.^ 

^ S. iv. 29. 

Upassaya Sutta.— Ananda, with great difficulty, pcr.suades Maha 
Kassapa to accompany Mm to a settlement of nuns. Maha Kassajut 
goes and preaches to them, but Thulla-Tissa, not being plea.sed with the 
sermon, upbraids Maha Kassapa for what she calls his imjiertinence 
in preaching when Inanda is present. “How does the needle-pedlar 
deem he could sell a needle to the needl e-maker V Kassapa is upset, and 
Ananda asks for forgiveness in the nu Ms name, for women, he says, 
are foolish, and one must be indulgent to them. Kassapa remimis 
the audience that it was he Mmself and not Ananda who was declared 
hy the Buddha to be the Buddha’s erpial in the attainment t)f the 
jhanas} i S, ii.214. 

Upassayadayaka-vimana,— -The abode of a pious man wlio was born in 
Tavatimsa as a result of having given a night’s shelter to a holy monk. 
The vmana was of gold and was twelve yojanas in height.^ 

^ yv. 64,' V-rA. 291 f. 

Upassuti Sutta.— Once when the Buddha was staying in the Gihjakava- 
satha in Katika, he meditated in solitude and uttered a teaching setting 
forth how, from the objects and the sense, s, arise consciousness and con- 
tact and, ultimately, the whole, body: of 111. A certain monk overheard 
this, and when the Buddha saw Mm, he asked the monk to learn the 
discourse by heart and bear it in mind, because it would lead to the 
ligMeoiBlife.! ig.iv.sot. 

Upagatabhasaniya Thera.— Ah arahaut. In the time of Vipassi 
Buddha he was a Eakkhasa in a Jake in Hiinava. Once the Buddha 
visited this sprite who paid homage to him.^ 

iAp.i.233. 
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1. UpMMa Sutta.' — Bnioj^ment brings about craving, grasping, be- 
coming, birtb, etc,, and, in turn, tlie whole mass of III. 

It is like a fire with many loads of faggots, constantly supplied witb 

1 8.ii.84f. 

2. Upadana Sutta,— On grasping and the things that make for it.^ 

d S.iii.lBT. 

3. UpMana Sutta.— The Buddha teaches tlie things that make for 
grasping and the fetters arising therefromd 

4. Upadana Sutta.— On grasping and the things that encourage it.’- 

1 S.iv.lOS. 

5. Upadana Sutta.— Jambukhadaka asks SMputta what grasping is. 
Silriputta says there axe four kinds: grasping after sensuality, opinion, 
rule and ritual and theory of self.’- 

. 1 8.-iv...258. ■ . 

Upadana-parivatta Sutta. — On the five khandhas as grasping and the 
series of four truths in regard to each kfiandha — i.e,, the khandha itself, 
its arising, its cessation and the way thereto. He who fully under- 
stands these is fully liberated.’’ 

^ S.iii.-SS.ff.' . 

Upadana-paritassana Sutta. — Two discourses on how grasping and 
worry arise and how they can be got rid of.’’ 

Upadaya Sutta. — Personal weal and woe are dependent on the eye, 
ear, etc. But these are impermanent, woeful, of a nature to change. 
Therefore should one not lust for them..^ 

^ S, iv, 85 f, ■ 

Upadiyamana Sutta, — When asked by a certain monk to give a topic 
for reflection, the Buddha tells him that if a man clings, he is Mara’s 
bondsman. If he cling not, he is free. The Buddha asks the monk what 
he understands by this and is pleased with the explanation. The monk 
meditates on this and becomes an arahant.^ 


1 S.iii.73f. 
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Upaya Sutta.— See Upaya Sutta. 


1. Upa-li Thera. — Oue of the most eniiuenf of the Buddiia’s iniuieiiiiite 
disciples. He belonged to a barbej-’s family in Kapilavatthu and enl.ered 
the service of the Sakyau princes. When AuuruMha and his cousins 
left the world and sought oi’dination from the Bnddha at Aliupiya 
Grove, XJpali accompanied them. They gave him all their valunblo 
ornaments, but, on further consideration, he refused to accept them and 
wished to become a monk with them. The reason given for his refusal 
is that he knew the Sakyans were hot-headed, and feared that the kins- 
men of the princes might suspect him of having murdered Ihc young 
men for the sake of their belongings. 

At the request of the Sakyan youths, the Buddha ordained Upali 
before them all, so that their pride might behumbled.^ ITpili’.s U'pajfhMya 
was Kappitaka.^ When XJpali went to the Buddha for an exercise for 
meditation, he asked that he might be allowed to dwell in the forest. 
But the Buddha would not agree, for if XJpali went into the forest he 
would learn only meditation, while, if he remained amongst men, he 
would have knowledge both of meditation and of the wmrd of the 
Dhamma. XJpali accepted the Buddha’s advice and, practising insight, 
in due course won arahantsliip. The Buddha himself taught XJpali the 
whole of the Fwuxya 

In the assembly of the Sangha?, the Buddha declared him to be the raoBt 
proficient of those who were learned in the Yinmja {vimyadkammim)^ 
He is often spoken of as having reached the pimiacle of the 
or as being its chief repository {YinayeagganihMiiUo)^ and three particu- 
lar cases — those of Ajjuka/ the Bharukaochaka monk^ and Kumira- 
Kassapa®— are frequently mentioned in this connection a.s instances 
where XJpali’s decisions bn Ffaay a rules earned the special commendation 
of the Buddha. In the Bajagaha Council, XJpali took a leading part, 
deciding all the questions relative to the fimya, m the same way as 
Ananda decided questions xegarding the Dhamnni.® 

In accordance with this tradition, ascribing to XJpali especial authority 
regarding tlie rules of the Order, various instances arc given of XJpuli 

till. ii. 182, I)liA. i. 116f.5 see also j tlie ilucldlut is iiientioiietl eh 
B u.i.ei; but see BiiA, 44; the Tibetan | Ui)£l,ii’.s praises, 
sources give a slightly different version 
(see Rockhill, ap. c'if.,pp. 55-0); accord- 
ing to the Mahavmlu (iii. 170), Upali 
was the Buddha’s barber, too. 

2 Vin. iv. 308. 

3 ThagA.i.360f.,370; AA.i. 172. 

^ A. i. 24; see also Vin. iv. 142, where 


" £■.«/., Dpv. iv. 3, r>: v, 7, 0. 

® Vin. iii. 60 f, 

^ Id-id., 3n. 

8 AA. i. 158; MA. i. 330; J. i. MK; 
I)hA, iii. 145, 

® Vin.ii.280f.; DA. i. 11 f.; Miiv.iii, 
30. 
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quefitiomng tlie Buddlia aboiit the regulations. Thus we find 

him consulting the Buddha as to the legality or otherwise of a complete 
congregation performing, in the ahsence of an accused monk, an act at 
which his presence is required^® Again, he wishes to know if, in a 
matter which has caused altercations and schisms among members 
of the Order, the Sangha declares re-establishment of concord without 
thorough investigation, could such a declaration be lawful When 
a monk intends to take upon himself the conduct of any matter that 
has to be decided, under what conditions should he do sO ? What 
qualities should a monk possess in himself before he takes upon himself 
to warn others In what case can there be an interruption of the 
probationary period of a monk who has been placed on probation I'''® 

A whole list of questions asked by Upali and answers given by the 
Buddha on matters pertaining to Yinaya rules is found in the 
chapter called in the Pc momd* 

It is not possible to determine which of these and other questions 
were actually asked by Upali, and which were ascribed to him on account 
of Ms traditional reputation. 

It is said^® that even in the Buddha’s lifetime monks considered it a 
great privilege to learn the Yinaya under Upali. The monks seem to 
have regarded Upali as their parti oular friend, to whom they could go 
in their difficulties. Thus, when certain monks had been deprived by 
thieves of their clothes, it is Upali’s protection that they seekd® 

The canon contains but few records of any discourses connected with 
Upali, apart from his questions on the Yinaya. In the Anguttara 
NikUya^"^ he is mentioned as asking the Buddha for a brief sermon, 
the Buddha telling him that if there were anything that did not con- 
duce to revulsion and detachment, Upali could be sure that such things 
did not form part of the Buddha’s teaching. There is a record of another 
sermoid® which the Buddha is stated to have preached when Upali 
expressed the desire to retire into the solitude of the forest. The Buddha 
tells him that forest-life is not for the man who has not mastered his 
mind or attained to tranquillity. 

For other sermons see s.v. Upali Sutta and UbbaMka Sutta. 

Three verses are ascribed to Upali in the Theragdthd^^ where he ad- 

“ Vin.i.32of. Viti. Hi. 212; see also the story of 

Iljid. , i . 35B f . Ramanlyavihari {ThagA. i . 116) . 

^2 Jldd . , ii . 248 ff . A. iv. 143 f. 

23 Ibid., a. S3 f. 28 A. v.201ffi 

22 Ibid., V. ] 80-206; see also the 29 yy, 249-51; but see Ootama the 

Updlivagga of the Anguttara Nikdya Man, p, 215; another verse ascribed to 
{v. 70 II.). Upali, but so far not traced elsewhere, 

23 E.g., Vin. iv. 14.2; Sp. iv. 876. is found, in the Milinda (p. 108), 
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monislies tlie brethren to seek noble friends of unfaltering character, 

to learn the monks’ code of discipline ami to dwell in solitude. 

In the time of Padumuttara, Upali was a very rich brahmin named 
Sujata. When the Buddha came to his father's city in order to preach 
to him the Dhamma, Sujata saw him, and in the assembly he noticed 
an ascetic named Sunanda, holding over the Buddha for seven days a 
canopy of flowers. The Buddha declared that Sunanda would, in the 
time of G-otama Buddha, become famous as the Elder Paiina Mantaii- 
putta. Sujata, too, wished to seethe future Buddha Gotama, and havung 
heard Padumuttara praise the monk Patika as chief of the 1' inayadharas, 
he wished to hear, regarding himself, a similar declaration from Gotaina. 
With this end in view he did many deeds of merit, chief of which was 
the erection of a monastery named Sobhana, for the Buddha and his 
monks, at an expense of one hundred thousand. 

As a result he was horn in heaven for thirty thousand kappas and 
was one thousand times king of the devas. One thousand times, too, 
he was calckavatti. 

Two kappas ago there was a Khattiya named Anjasa, and Upfili was 
born as his son Sunanda. One day he went to the park riding an elephant 
named Sirika, and met, on the way, the Pacceka Buddha Devala, wiiom 
he insulted in various ways. Sunanda was, thereupon, seized with a 
sensation of great heat in his body, and it was not till he went with a large 
following to the Pacceka Buddha and asked his pardon that the sensa- 
tion left him. It is said that if the Buddha had not forgiven liiin, the 
whole country would have been destroyed. This insnlt paid to the 
Pacceka Buddha was the cause of Upali having been born as a baibcr 
in Bis last birth,®” 

Buddhaghosa®^ says that while the Buddha was yet alive Uj»nii 
drew up certain instructions according to which future Yinayadharus 
should interpret Yinaya rules, and that, in conjunction with others, 
he compiled explanatory notes on matters Gonneeted with the 

In direct pupillary succession to Upali as head of the Viimyadharus 
was Dasaka, whom Upali had first met at the Valikaramaj where Uprdi 
was staying.®® Upali taught him the whole of the Ff 

Upali’s death was in the sixth year of XJdayibhadda’s reign.®® 

21 gp, 1^ 272, 283. , . . 23 |>pY. V, 7 il, 

2. Upali.— A lad of Rajagaha. His parents, wishing him to live a 
life of ease, did not have him imstructed in any of the usual mean.s of 
livelihood, lest he should be inconvenienced while learning them. After 



mucn consmeration, tlxey decided to have him ordamed. He joined 
the Order with sixteen other companions equally young, and it is said 
that they rose at dawn and started shouting for food. This was the 
reason for the rule that no one under twenty years of age should receive 
the ordination.^ 

1 ym.i.77f. 

3. Upall Thera, — The dpadana’- contains the story of a thera named 
Upaii, who is to be distinguished from the eminent disciple of that name, 
though thevl|)ado»a verses obviously point to a confusion of the legends 
of the two. The Apadma (Jommen^ar^ Aiatmgttishea this monk as 
“ Bhaglneyya Upali,” and states that he was a nephew of the Venerable 
Upali. He was born in Kapilavatthu and was ordained by his uncle, 
who later became an arahant. 

Bhagineyya Upali had been a householder in the time of Padumuttara. 
Later he left the world and became an ascetic in Himava. There he 
met the Buddha and the monks, and uttered their praises in song. As 
a result he was eighteen times king of the devas and twenty-five times 
king of men. l i. ni f . 

4. Upali, — Distinguished as Upali-Gahapati. He lived at Nalanda 

and was a follower of Nigantha Nataputta. He was present when 
Digha-Tapassi reported to Nataputta an account of his visit to the 
Buddha in the Pavarika Mango-grove. undertook to go himself 

to the Buddha and refute his views, in spite of the protestations of 
Digha-Tapassi. At the end of his discussion with the Buddha, which is 
recorded in the Upali Sutta, Upali is converted and invites 
to a meal. Although the Buddha enjoins upon Upali that 
to the Niganthas should not cease because of his conversion, Upali gives 
instructions that no Nigaptha be admitted to his presence, but 
they need food it shalL be given to them. Hearing a rumour of 
conversion, first TapassI, and later Nataputta himself, go to Upali's 
house, where they learn the truth. When Nataputta is finally 
vinccd that Upali has become a follower of the Buddha, hot blood 
gushes from his rnouth.^ According to Buddhaghosa,® Nataputta had 
to be carried on a litter to Pava, where he died shortly after. 

Upali became a sotdpamia.^ 

He is mentioned, with Ananda, Citta-gahapati, Dhammika-upasaka 
and Khujjuttara, as one who had acquired the four Paiisamhhidd while 
being yet a learner { 
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5. Upali Thera.— Head of the cliapter of monks sent from Siam, at 
the I'eqnest of KittisMraJasiha, to re-establish the Upasampadn ordina- 
tion ill Oe}doii. He was held in great esteem by the king of Geylon 
and often preached to him. Upali died in Ceylon of an incurable diseavse 
of the nose, and his funeral. obsequies were held with great solemnity.^ 

1 Cv. c, 71, 94, 117, 127, 142. 


Upali Gatha.— The stanzas in which Upali-GaMpat! uttered the 
Buddha’s praises when Nataputta asked him what kind of man was his 
new-found teacher.^ These verses are often quoied; tliey contuin one 
hundred epithets as applied to the Buddha.^ 

4 M. i. 386f. - 


Upali Vagga.— The fourth chapter of the Damlca Nijmta of the 
AngnUam Nihaya. It contains records of various discussions between 
Upali (1) and the Buddha and two between Ananda and the Buddha, 
regarding matters connected with the Vinaya} 

1 A. T, 70-7. 

1. Upali Sutta. — Eecords the events that lead to the conversation 
of Upali“Gahapatl ( 2 .n,). The Buddha is asked, finst by Digha-Tapassi 
and then by Upali, as to which of the three kinds of deeds — of fiodv, 
speech and Mnd---are the most criminal. Those of mind, says the 
Buddha; those of body, say the followers of Natapiitta. By various 
illustrations the Buddha convinces Upali that his contentions are 
wrong. The sutta concludes with a series of verses (the Upali GatM) 
in which Upali sings the Buddha’s praises.^ 

iM.i.371ff. 


2. Upali Sutta.— Upali Thera visits the Buddha and asks him for what 
purpose the various precepts^have been laid down for diseiple.s and wiiy 
the fmimollM lixm been recited ? For ten purposes, says the Buddha, 
and proceeds to enumerate them. Similarly, ten reasons are given 
which justify the suspension, of the 

1 A, V. 70',f. ■ ■ ■ ■■ 

3. Upali Sutta.- — ^Upali (i) : visits the Buddha and expresse.H a desire 
to retire to the solitude Of theTorest, Such a step is not desirable for 
those who have not attam^d- to tranquillity of mind, says the Buddha, 
and explains his meaning by various similes. A full-grown elephant 
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could disport himself in a deep lake according to his fancy, not so a 
hare or a cat. The sutta goes on to describe how, as a result of the 
arising of a Tathagata in the world, a householder would listen to the 
Dhamma, renounce the world, give up all evil practices and gradually 
attain to full development of the four jhdnas. Upali is advised to live 
among the monks and not go into the forest.^ 

^ A. V.201 ff. 

ITpali“pafieaka. — One of the chapters of the Panvdm, containing 
various questions asked by Upali (1) regarding Vinaya rules and the 
Buddha’s explanations of the same.^ 

^ Viii. V. 180-206. 

Upali-pueeha-bhanavara. — The sixth chapter of the ninth Khandhaha 
otthaMahavayga} iVin.i. 322-8. 


1. Upasaka Vagga. — The second chapter of the Brdhmana Samyuita} 

1 S, i. 172 ff. 

2. Upasaka Vagga. — The eighteenth chapter of the Pancaka Nipdta 
of the Angultara Nikdya; on various matters, chiefly connected with 

• A. iii. 203-18. 

3. Upasaka Vagga, — The tenth chapter of the Dasalta Nipdta of the 

Mgiittam Nikdya} i 176-206. 

Upasabha. — Name of a Paccoka Buddha.^ 

^ M. iii. 69; MA. ii. 890; ApA. i. 106. 


Upasika Vihara. — A nunnery in Anuradhapura, built by Devanampiya- 
tissa, for the accommodation of Anula and her followers, pending the 
arrival of Sanghamitta.’- Later, Sahghamitta took up her residence 
there and it was enlarged by the addition of twelve buildings, three of 
which gained peculiar sanctity because in these were set up the mast, 
the rudder and the helm of the ship that had brought the Bodhi-tree 
to Ceylon, and these buildings were called, respectively, the Kupayat- 
thithapita-ghara, the Piyathapita-ghara and the Arittathapita-ghara 
Even when other sects arose, these twelve buildings were occupied by 
the Hatthalhaka {or orthodox) nuns.® 

^ Mliv. xviii . 12 . the houses were originally called Culagana- 

3 Ibid.,xix. 68 ff . ; the Tikd (p. 408 ) says gara, Mahaganagara and Sirivaddhagara, 



Upahana Jataka (No. 231).— Once tke Bodlaisatta was an elepliant- 
trainer and taught his art to a young man of Kasi. The latter wished 
to take service under the king, but would not accept any fee less than 
that paid to his teacher. A contest of skill was arranged to settle the 
point. The night before the contest the Bodhisatta taught an elephant 
to do all things awry, going back when told to go forward, etc. At the 
time of the contest the pupil could not match this in any way and was 
defeated and stoned to death by the onlookers. The Bodhisatta there- 
npon declared that a low-hred churl was like an ill-made shoe {iipahmia). 

The story was told concerning the base ingratitude of DevadattaA 
„ : 1 j.ii.221ff. 

Upahana Vagga. — The ninth section of the Duha Nipdta of the Jdta- 
Jcatthahathd} i j ii 221-4-‘> 

Upekkhaka Sutta. — Moggallana tells the monks how he entered in 
and abode in the fourth 

1 S.iv. 205 f. 

1. Upekha Sutta.— Ananda says that Sariputta’s .senses are clean and 
his face translucent. How has he spent the day '{ Sariputta answers 
that he has been in the fourth jhdna, wherein is neither pleasure nor 
pain but pure equanimity.^ 

iS.iii.237. 

2. Upekha Sutta. — The idea of equanimity, if cultivated, conduces to 

••S.v.lSI. 


1. Uposatha. — King, son of Varakalyana and an ancestor of the Sikyan 
tribe. His son was Mandhata.^ He was one of the kings at the beginning 
oi the MppaJ^ In the Dlgha Oowmcutarif he is given as the stm of 
Varamandhata and the father of Cara. In the northern texts he is called 
Upokdha.^ 


1 Dpv. iii. 4. 

® J.ii. 311; iii. 454, 


DA.i.25H. 

^ Mtu, i.34S; Divj. 2iU. 


2. Uposatha.— The name of the Elephant-Treasure of the Cakkavutti 
Mahasudassaua, He was “all white, sevenfold firm (saiiappfifipfM)^ 
wonderful in power, flying through the sky/’" In the Lalitu Visiam 
his name is given as Bodhi. 

174; M.iii. 1731, 
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U])osatlia is also tlie name of a tribe of eleptants, the ninth in a series 
of ten tribes, of ascending importance.® It is said that a cakkavatti’s 
elephant belongs either to the Chaddanta tribe or to the Uposatha. If 
a Chaddanta elephant comes to a cakkavatti, it is the youngest of the 
tribe that conies, if an Uposatha elephant, then it will be the foremost.^ 
When the cakkavatti dies, the elephant goes back to his fellows.® The 
strength of an Uposatha elephant is equal to that of one thousand 
million men.® In the the king of the Uposatha elephants 

is described as being gentle and handsome, eight cubits in lieight and nine 
in girth and length, shewing signs of rut in three places on his body, 
all white, sevenfold-firm. Just as this elephant could never bo put 
into a cowpen or covered with a saucer, so could no one keep as slaves the 
children of Vessantara. 

3 DA.ii.573; UclA.403. i 

''DA. ii. 624; J. iv. 232, 234; KhA. j 
172 . ''I 

3. Uposatha.— Known as Uposatha-kumara. The eldest of the ninety- 
nine brothers of Saipvara, king of Benares. When Samvara ascended 
the throne, his brothers protested and laid siege to his city; but Uposatha, 
having discovered by means of questions put to Samvara, that he was 
in character by far the best suited for kingship, persuaded the others 
to renounce their claims to the throne. Uposatha is identified with 
Sariputta.^ 

1 J.iv. 133fi. 

Uposatha Vagga.— The fifth chapter of tho Aftha/ca Nipdta of the 
Ahyuttara Nihaya, containing suttas on the among other 

things.^ 

1 A. iv. 248-73. 

1, Uposatha Sutta.— Suttas dealing with questions asked by monks 
of the Buddha as to why certain Nagas (egg-born, womb-bprn, moisture- 
born and born without parents) should keep the fast day, divesting 
themselves of their Naga forms! The Buddha replies that they do so 
because they wish to be born in happy states.^ 

i:S.m.241 f. 

2. Uposatha Sutta.— One Mposai/m-day, the Buddha, surrounded by 
the company of monks, was seated in the Migaramatu-pasada, in 
Savatthi. Looking round and finding them seated in silence, he .-^pokc 


5 DA.ii.635. 
® BuA.37. 

’ p. 282 . 
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tlieir praises, saying tow some of them tad won access to the devas, 
some to Brahma, others to the Imperturbable (anejja), and yet others to 
the Ariyan state. ^ 

1 A.ii.l83f. 

3. Uposatha Sutta. — One 'Wposa^Aa-night, during the first watch, AnaBda 
approaches the Buddha and asks him to recite the PaiimoMha: Three 
times he asks, hut the Buddha remains silent, and at last says that 
the assembly is impure. Mahamoggallana, who is present, looks round, 
and seeing there a monk given up to wicked ways, asks him to leave. 
On his refusing to do so, Moggallana takes him by the hand and leads 
him away. Thereupon the Buddha proceeds to explain how, just as 
the seats full of eight kinds of marvels, so is the Dliamma.^ 

^ A.iv, 204 ff, 

4. Uposatha {^ll Uposathanga) Sutta. — Visakha, having taken the 
uposatha vows, visits the Buddha at noontide in the MigaraiuMu-paaia, 
The Buddha explains to her that there are various ways of observing the 
sabbath; these he deseribe.s as the herdsman’s sabbath, the sabbath of 
the naked ascetics and the sabbath of the Ariyaiis.^ 

iA.i.206f. 

Uposathakhanda. — The second section of the Bhuridatta Jataka.^ 

1 J. vi. 168-70. 

TJposathakhandhaka. — The second chapter of the 31ahamgga of the 
V inaya Pitaha} 

1 Vln.i. 101-30. 

Uposathakkhandha Sutta.-— One of the discourses occurring in the 
V 'posathaJcli-midJia. It is quoted in the AUhasdUM as authority (hat 
might be used by any opponent to prove that an immaral act of speech 
also arises in the mind-door. The C'ojamejdary proceeds to e.’tpluin 
how this argument could be refuted.^ 

^ DhsA. 02f. 

Uposatha-viniechaya.-— A Tinaya treatise, written in Burma.^ 

^ Bode, (jp. cfV., 44. 

Tfposatha-vimana.— -See Uposatha, 
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Uposatha. — A pious lay-devotee of Saketa. She did many deeds of 
merit, and was born in Tavatimsa, her abode being known as the Upo- 
satha-viniana. It is said that she was known in Saketa as Uposatha, 
because of the life she led. She expresses to Moggallana her remorse 
that she should have desired to be born in Nandana-vana, instead of 
listening to the Buddha’s teaching and putting an end to all birth.^ 

1 Vv.20f.; VvA. 115f. 

“ Uppajjanti ” Sutta, — On the power of earnestness (appaindda). 

1 A.i. 11. 

Uppati Vagga.— See Sukhindriya Vagga. 

Uppatika Sutta. — On the five controlling faculties {indriyani) — of 
discomfort, of unhappiness, of ease, of happiness and of indifterence — 
and on how they are conditioned and how they cease to be.^ According 
to tkQ Commentary,^ the title of this sutta should be Uppatipatika Sutta 
(the sutta which deals with reference to what has gone before), 

I S. V. 213 f. 2 gA. iii, 192. 

Uppatha Sutta. — Questions asked by a deva and the Buddha’s answers 
to them. Lust is the road that leads astray, life perishes both night 
and day, women are they that stain celibacy, the higher life cleanses 
without bathing.’’ i S i 38 

Uppanna (or Uppada) Sutta. — Two suttas which state that the seven 
bojjhangas do not arise without the manifestation of a Tathagata.^ 

1 S. V. 77. t;.--- 

1; Uppala.- — A Pacceka Buddha mentioned in the Isigili Sutta.’^ 

1 M. iii. 70. 

2. Uppala. — One of the yakkhas who guarded Jotiya’s palace. He had 
two thousand followers.^ 

1 DhA.iv.209. 

3. Uppala. — Father of the warrior Umraada-Phussadeva.^ 

1 Mhv. xxiii. 82. 

4. Uppala (Uppalaka).— A Niraya.‘ Buddhaghosa^ says, however, that 
it is not a special hell, but the name of a period of suffering in hell. , 

iSj 152; yn. p. 126. * SnA.ii. 476f.; see also A. v. 173. . 

27 
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6. tJppala*-— One of the treasure-troves that rose up froiii the earth 
on the day of the Bodhisatta’s birth. It was three ydryto*' in e.xtentd 

1 BA-.1.284. 

TJppaladayika Theri.-— Thirty-one kappas ago she was the wife of the 
Khattiya Aruna of Arunavati. One day, being filled with anguish that 
she had not done any good deed which would bring her a happy conditiuji 
of rebirth, she begged her husband for a holy recluse on whom she could 
wait. Her wish was granted, and she gave to the recluse a bowl of 
excellent food and perfume, the whole covered with a large robe. As a 
result, she was born in Tavatimsa and became for a thousand tinie.s 
the consort of the king of the devas. Her body was alwa 3 ?s of the hue 
of thelotus and she had all womanly beauty. In her last birth she was 
born in a Sakyan family and joined the Bodhisatta’s court at the iiead 
of a thousand women. Later, she left the world and becanic an arahant, 
seven days after joining the Order. ^ A sot of verses in which she sang 
the praises of the Buddha, appear at the end of the A jjadmia account. 
She is perhaps to be identifi.ed with Soma Theii, 

Ap. ii.{)Ul-3. 

Uppalavanna. — The god to whom Sakka entrusted the guardianship of 
Lank§, and its people. He met Vijaya and his followers when they 
landed in Ceylon and sprinkled water on them and wound a sacred thread 
about their hands for protection.^ The god is generally identified with 
Visnu, though there is evidence to show' that, at least in later mythology, 
the two gods were distinct. Somewhere about a.d. 790, a shrine was 
erected to Uppalavanna in Devanagara (modem .Douclra) in South 
Ceylon. This shrine was later plundered by the Portuguese. Kin^^ 
VIrabahu offered there a sacrifice of victory’^ and ParakkafiaaMhli H. 
rebuilt the shrine. 

^ Mhv. vii.5. : 2 Cv. lxxKiii.4l); see alao Cv. 7Va. ii. 152, ji. 3. 

1. Uppalavanpa Theri.— -One of the two chief women disciples of tlie 
Buddha. She was born in SavattM as the daughter of a banker, and 
vshe received the name of XJppalavamia because her skin wuis the colour 
of the heart of , the blue lotus. When she was come of age, kings and 
commoners from the whole of India sent messengers to her father, 
asking for her hand. He, not wishing to offend any of them, suggested 
that TJppalavaima should leave the world. Because of her upanimtya, 
she very willingly agreed and was ordained a nun. Soon it came to 
her turn to perform certain services in the wpmalha-h&W, Lighting 
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the lamp, she swept the room. Taking the flame of the lamp as her 
visible object, she developed iejoJcas'itji,a and, attaining to jhdna, became 
an arahant possessed of the four special attainments {patisavihliidd). 
She became particularly versed in the mystic potency of transformation 
(idrUiirikubbana). When the Buddha arrived at the Gandamba-tree to 
perform the Twin Miracle, Uppalavanna oflered to perform certain 
miracles herself, if the Buddha would give his consent, but this he re- 
fusedd Laler, at Jetavana, in the assembly of the Saiigha, he declared 
her to be the chief of the women possessed of iddhi-powen:,^ The Then- 
gdthc^ contains several verses attributed to her. 

Tlirce of them had been uttered in anguish by a mother who had been 
uiiwdttingly living as her daughter’s rival with the man who later became 
the monk Gahgatiriya (q.v.). Uppalavanna repeated them to help her 
to reflect on the harm and vileness of sensual desires. Two others are 
utterances of joy on the distinctions she had won and another records 
a miracle she performed before the Buddha, with his consent. The rest 
contain a conversation^ between Uppalavanna and Mara, wherein she 
tells him that she has passed completely beyond his power. 

The hooks give several episodes connected with Uppalavanna. Once 
a young man named Ananda^ w’ho wms her cousin and had been in love 
with her during her lay-life, hid himself in her hut in Andhavana and, 
in spite of her protestations, deprived her of her chastity. It is said 
that he wms swallowed up by the fires of Avici. From that time onwards, 
nuns were forbidden to live in Andhavana.® It is said® that this incident 
gave rise to the question whether even arahants enjoyed the pleasures 
of love and wished to gratify their passions. Why should they not ? 
For they are not trees nor ant-hills, but living creatures with moist 
flesh. The Buddha most emphatically declared that thoughts of lust 
never entered the hearts of the saints. On another occasion, Uppala- 
vanna came acros.s, in Andhavana, some moat left behind, obviously 
for her, by some kind-hearted thief; having cooked the meat, she took it 
to the Buddha at Veluvana. Finding him away on his alms-ronnds, 
she left the meat with Xfdayi, who was looking after the vihara, to be 
given to the Buddha, but Udayi insisted on Uppalavanna giving him 
her inner robe as a reward for liis services.’^ 

According to the Dhammapada Commentary, ^ the miracle which Uppa- 
lava:nna volunteered to perform at the Gandamba-tree, was the assumption 

1 ThigA. 190, 195. j ® DJaA. ii, 49 f.; the incident is referred 

^ A. i.iJS. ® vv, 234'5. ! toin Vm.iii.35. 

^ A conversation, more or less identical ® ^.fl',,DhA. iv. 166 f. 

with the foregoing, ia recorded in S. i. > Vin. iii, 203 f. 

131 f. t ® iii. 211. ' , 
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of the form of a cakkavatti, with a retinue extending for thirty-six leagues 
and the paying of homage to the Buddha, with all the cakkavatti’s 
followers, in the presence of the multitude. 

Mention is made of a pupil of Uppalavamia who followed the Buddha 
for seven years, learning the Fmaya.® 

The Buddha declares that Khema and Uppalavaima are the measure 
of his women disciples, and that the believing nun, if she would aspire 
perfectly, should aspire to be like them.^® 

In Padumuttara’s time Uppalavaima saw a woman disciple who was 
declared to be the best of those possessed of supernormal power, and 
wished for herself a similar rank in the dispensation of a future Buddha, 
In the time of Kassapa, she was one of the seven daughters of KiM, king 
of Benares, and having done many good deeds, was born in heaven. 
Later, she was born in the world of men and had to work for her own 
■ living. One day she gave to a Pacceka Buddha, who had just risen 
imm samddJii, a meal of fried rice in his bowl and covered it vrith a 
beautiful lotus; the meal had been prepared for herself. The lotus 
she afterwards took back but again replaced it, asking the Pacceka 
Buddha's forgiveness. She expressed a wish that she should beget as 
many sons as there were grains of rice in her gift, and that lotuses should 
spring up under her feet as she walked. In her next birth she w&b born 
in a lotus. An ascetic adopted her as his daughter, but when she grew 
lip, the king of Benares, hearing of her beauty, asked the ascetic for her 
hand and made her his chief (^ueen, under the name of Padumavati. 
The king’s other wives were jealous of her beauty, and when the king 
was away, quelling a rising of the border tribes, they concealed in 
caskets the five hundred sons, chief of whom iras the prince Mahapaduma 
(q.o.), that were born to Padumavati, and told the king that Padunmvat! 
was a non-human and had given birth to a log of wood. Padumavati 
was sent away in disgrace, but later, through the instrumentality of 
Sakka, the trick was exposed, and Padumavati regained all her former 
power and glory. (Her temporary downfall was due to her having with- 
drawn her gift of a lotus to the Pacceka Buddha.) Later, when Maha- 
paduma and his brothers became Pacceka Buddhas, Padumavati died 
of a broken heart and was born in a village outside RaJ^aha. There 
some of the Pacceka Buddhas who had been her sons discovered her, 
and they all came to a meal at her house. At the conclusion of the meal 
she ofiered them blue lotuses, and expressed the wish that her cuinplexiun 
should be like the matrix of the blue lotus.“ ^ 

“ Viu.ii.261. Therujathd Gammcntafi}, pp. ii.; 

A.ivBSj ii, 164; S,n,236. AA. i. 188 ff,; but sen also DIiA, ii. 

This account is a uummary of the j 48 f. 
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The A'paddna^^ acooimt of the past lives of Uppakavanna differs from 
the aliove in several details. According to this account, in Padu- 
muttara’s time she was a Naga maiden named VimaJa and was impressed 
by the 'iWAi-po-wers clisplayed by a nun, hence her wish for similar 
j)o wers. The Apaidna also mentions Uppalavanna’s birth as the daughter 
of a banker of Benares, in the time of ¥ipassi. She gave great alms to 
the Buddha and the monks and made offerings of lotuses. She was the 
second daughter of Kiki and her name was Samanagutta. Tn her next 
birth she became the ravishing daughter of Tiritavaecha of Aritthapiira. 
In her last birth she became an arahant within a fortnight of her 
ordination. \ 

Uppalavanga^s name occurs several times in the Jaialcas. In the 
Kharadiya Jataka^® she was a deer, the sister of the Bodhisatta; in the 
Tipallatthamiga Jataka^^ she was the mother of Rahula, then born as 
a stag. She is identified with the old woman, the foster-mother of 
Ayyakalaka/® with the queen Mudulakkhana,^® the brahmineo in the 
Sarambha/’’ the courtesan in the Kurudhamma/® the brahmin’s daughter 
(and sister of Rahula) in the Dhonasakha^® Siridevi in the Sirikala- 
kanni,®® the goddess in the Bhisapappha/^ ManojVs sister in the 
Manoja/^ the ascetic’s daughter in the Kumbhakara/® the deity in the 
Jagarala,®^ in the Safikha/® a»d in the Kinehanda,®® the sister in the 
Bbisa,®'^ Sutana in the Robantamiga,®® the younger sister in the Jayad- 
disa,®® Kupdalihi ih the Tesakuba.,®® Ummadlanti in the Ummadanti/^ 
Hiridevata in the SudbabhojaHa,®® the goddess of the parasol in the 
M’ugapakkha,®® the ocean spirit in the Mahajanaka,®^ the goddess 
in the Sama/® Sela in the Kbandahala,®® Aeeiibukhi in the Bhuri- 
datta,®’ Bherl in the Maba-iimmagga®® and Kanhajina in the Vessan- 
tara.®® '■ 

It was Uppalavanna who ordained Anoja and her companions, by the 
express wish of the Buddha.*® 


ii. ool. But rv. 1-15 quoted in 
the ThigA. differ from those in the 
.-IpfK/fiMi, and agree with the ThigA, 
account. 

13 J. i. 160. 

Itwl, 164. 

13 IMd., 100 . 
i« liid., 306. 

1" I/nd., 375. 

18 J.ii.381. 
i» J.iii.168. 

20 Ibid.,2U. 

21 Ibid., 310. 

22 Ibid., 324. 

28 Ibid., 333. 

24 IUd.,AQ5. 


tJ# iv, 22* 

20 j! y.'ll.* 

27 J.iv. 314. 
2 S m‘d., 423 . 
20 J. V. 36. 

00 lUd., 125. 

01 Ibid.,m. 

02 Ibid., 412. 
00 J. vi. 29. 

04 Ibid., 68. 

03 Ibid., 95. 
os lUd., 157. 
37 Ibid.,2U). 
08 Ibid.,m. 
39 Ibid., 5t)3. 
4“ AA.i. 178. 
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2. Uppalavanna. — One of the two daughters of Kassapa I. of Chylon, 
the other being BodhL Th.o king built a viliara and called it by Iti-j own 
name together with those of his daughters^ 

4 Cv. xxxix. 11; see also Cv. ■ZV.s'. i. 43, n, 7* 

Uppalavanna Sutta. — Eecords a conversation between Uppalavappa 
and Mara.^ The ideas are. the same as those contained in the verses 
found in the TJiengdthd^ but the wording is somewhat different. 

1 S.i. 131 f. ^ vv. 230-5. 

Uppalavapi. — A village in Ce}’'lon where king Kiitakanna spent .sonic 
time. There he invited the thera Culasndhanima and made him live 
at the Maiarama Vihfira.^ 

1 VibhA.452. 

Uppala.—One of the chief women supporters of Anomadassi Buddhad 

^ Bu. viii. 24. 

Uppatasanti.-— A Pali work written by an unknown thera of Laos in 
the sixteenth century. It seems to have dealt wdth rites or charms for 
averting evil omens or public calamities^ 

^ Bode, op. cii.fiT, and n. 5. 

1 . Uppada Sutta. — See Uppanna Sutta. 

2. Uppada Sutta. — The ari,si7ig of the four elcmcnt.s i.s tlm* uprising of 
suffering, their ceasing is it.s cessation.^ 

^•S. ii. 175.' ■ ■ 

3. UppMa Sutta. — Same as No. 2, luit with the substitution of the five 

for the four elements.’' 

^ .S.iii.si f. 

Uppada Samyutta. — The twenty-sixth .section of the Hamijnita Kikdtja} 

1 S.iii,22S-3L 

I. Uppade Sutta (2). — The eight condition.s — right view.s, etc. — come 
into being only on the arising of a Tuthagata.’ 

i -S. V. 14. 
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2. XJppade Sutta. — Tlip five controlling faculties {indriyani) of saddJid, 
sail, etc., ari.se only upon tlio manifestation of a Tatliagata.^ 

^ y. V. 235. 

Uppadefabba Sutta. — On six states wliich a person holding right 
views will never reacb.^ 

iA.iii.438. 

“ Uppadena Sutta ” (2). — The uprising of the six sense objects — forins> 
sounds, etc. — is the uprising of 111, the persisting of disea.sc, the mani- 
festation of decay and death. The cessation of the former leads to the 
(lisapjiearance of tlio latter.^ 

1 S. iv. 14. 

1. Ubbari. — A princess. In the time of Kakusandha she was a hen. 
Having heard a monk repeat a formula of meditation, she wa.s born as 
a royal princess and named Ubbari. Seeing a heap of maggots in the 
privy, she meditated thereon and entered the first jhdna and was born 
in the Brahma-world. In the time of Gotama Buddha she was reborn 
as a sow in Kajagaha, and the Buddha, seeing her, smiled and related 
her past to Ananda. Later she was born in the royal household in Suvan- 
uabhumi, then, in succession, in a horse-dealer’s house in Supparaka 
and in a mariner’s household in Kavira. Then she was reborn in a noble- 
man’s house in Anuradhapura, and again in the village of Bokkanta in 
South Goylon, as the daughter of a householder named Sumana. She 
was called Sumana, after her father. When her father moved to the 
village of Mahamuni in Dighavapi, Lakuntaka Atimbara, prime minister 
(d Dutthagamani, mot her and married her, and she went to live in 
Mafaapunna. 

Having recollected her past births from some words uttered by the 
Elder Anula of Kotipabbafa, she joined the Order of Paiicabalaka nuns. 
At Tissamaharama she heard the Ma7ia Satipatthma Sutta and became 
a Sotupanua, Later, having heard the Aslvisopama Suita in Kallaka-. 
Mahavihara, she attained arahantship. On the day of her death she 
related her story, first to the nuns and then in the assembly, in the 
presence of the Elder Maha Tissa of Mandalarama.^ 

iDhA.iv.46ff. 

2. Ubbari. — The wife of Culani Brahmadatta, king of Kapila in the 
Paneala kingdom. She was a daughter of a poor woman in the village,- 
and the king met her while on his wanderings disguised as a tailor. 
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whicli disguise lie assumed in order to find out news of tlie people for 
liiniself. Slie w'as given tfie name Ubbari on the day of her marriage, 
and (Maul made her his chief q.ueen. When the king died, she went 
to the cemetery day after day, lamenting for her dead husband and 
refusing to be comforted. One day the Bodhisatta, who was an ascetic 
in Himava, noticed her with his divine eye and appeared before her. 
Having heard her story, he pointed out to her that eightj^-six thousand 
kings of Pancala, all bearing the name of Culani Brahmadatta, had 
been burnt in that very spot and that she had been the queen of them all. 
Thereupon, Ubbarl abandoned her grief and renounced the world. 
She developed thoughts of lo^ng-kindness and in due course, was r(!b(,)rn 
in the Brahma-world.^ 

She is probably to be identified with the queen of CuIani Brahmaduf ta, 
king of Pancala, mentioned in the Maha-Ummagga Jataka,^ in whic'h 
case her original name was Nanda-devi. According to the scholiast. ‘‘ 
Ubbarl is not a proper name but means any women of the court {orodha). 

1 Pv. 32; PvA. 160-8. 2 j;yp 473 ^ 47 g, » /6a., 473. 

3. IJlbbari.— Queen Consort of Assaka, king of Potali in the Kfisi 
kingdom. She was extremely beautiful and, when she died, the king 
had her body embalmed and placed in a coiffin which was put under his 
bed. She, however, was born as a dung- worm because she had been 
intoxicated by her own beauty. The story i.s related in tlic Assaka 
.'■Jatakad ■ 

^ J.ii.lSo ff. 

4. Ubbari.— Wife of the Prince Brahmadaffa, mentioned in the Dhona- 
sakha Jatakad On his deathbed the king thinks of her longingly and 
speaks of her as being of sw'arthy hue, 

^ d.lii. 1.61,- ■■ 

Ubbari-petaWatthu — The story of Hbban 

Ubbari Vagga.— -The second chapter of the A 

^ Pv.32ff, 

Ubbaha Sutta.— Preached to Upali {!) on the ten qualities requisite 
in a monk who serves on a committee, appointed for the purpose of taking 
a referendum in matters of discipline.^ 

: ■ ^-.A. V, 71 f. 
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Ubbiri Tlieri.~Slie was born in fcbe family of a very ricli burgess of 
Savatthi and was niarried to the king of Kosala (probably Pasenadi). 
After a few years a daughter was born to her, whom she named Jiva 
{v.l Jivanti). The king was so pleased with the child that he had Ubbiri 
anointed as queen. But the girl died soon afterwards, and Ubbiri, 
distracted, went daily to the charnel-field. One day, as she sat lamenting 
on the bank of the Aciravati, the Buddha appeared before her in a ray 
of glory. Having listened to her story, the Master pointed out to her 
that in that same burial-ground, eighty-four thousand of her daughters, 
all named Jiva, had been burnt. Pondering on the Master’s words, 
she developed insight and became an arahant. 

When she was a young girl in Hamsavati in the time of Padumuttara 
Buddha, she wms one day left alone in the house. Seeing an arahant 
begging for alms, she invited him in and gave him food. As a result 
she wa.s born in Tavatimsa. Eighty times she reigned as queen in heaven 
and seventy times as queen among meu.^ 

No mention is made in the TherzgdtM Commentary oi her having 
joined the Order, but the Apaddna^ states that she did so. 

^ Tbig. vv. 51-2; ThigA. 63 ff. di.526f, 

Ubbhataka. — A mote-hall built by the Mallas of Pava. When it was 
fini.shed they invited the Buddha to be its first occupant. The Buddha 
w'ent with the monks and spent the night in the hall. It was on this 
occasion that Sariputta recited the Sangiti Sutta/ 

Buddhagho.sa^ says that the hall was so-called (“ Thrown -aloft-er ”), 
because of its great height. 

^D. iii,207ff. ®DA,iii.971. 

Ubbhida.— A of sixty thousand kappas ago; a former birth 

of Maha Kassapad vX Ubbiddha, Uddiya. 

iAp.i.34. 

TJbhaka.— One of the ten sons of Kalasoka and, later, king of Magadha.^ 
vX Ubhata, Usabha. 

1 Mbv.98. 

Ubhatobhattha JStaka (No. 139).— -Once in a village of line-fishermen 
one of the inen took his tackle and went with his little son to fish. A 
snag caught hold of his line, but the man, thinking it was a big fish, 
sent his sonhome to ask his mother to pick a quarrel with the neighbours 
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in. order to keep them occnpied lest they should claim a share of his catch. 
When the boy had gone, the fisherman went into the water to drag the 
fish, but he struck against the snag and ■was blinded in both e ye.'^. ilorti- 
oYer a robber stole his clothes from the bank and his wife wa.s taken 
before the village chief and fined and beaten for quarrelling. The 
Bodhisatta who was a Tree^deva saw all this happen and drew a moral 
from it. The story was told in reference to Bevadatta, who is ideutilied 
with the fisherman, all his enterprises having come to grief 

iJ.i.4S2-4.. 

Ubhatovibhanga.— 'A collective term, eompreliendiiig the Bhiklinf- 
vihhanga and thQ BJnMMnt-vibJimga of the Vinaya Pilaka. It: consi.st.s 
of sixtydoiir Muwammsd 

In the ninefold division of the Buddha’s teachings— etc.— 
the Vhhato-mhlianga falls into the category of sutta.^ Sometimes the 
word seems to be used as varm lectio for Vhhato-vinaya? 

^ DA.i.l3; Sp.i., 15, . E.g., Vin, ii. 287; see also Dpv. vii. 

2 D_^_i_23; av.67.. , . i 1 i 43. 

Ubho Sutta (u.Z. XJhhatobhaga). On the twofold emancipation.^ 

A.;w, 468.,';: ■: 

1. Ummagga Jataka.— See Maha-Ummagga Jataka. 

2, Ummagga Jataka.— The BamaniupasadikiP mention, s a work called 
the Gulha-Ummagga in a list of heretical works wdiicli pass ofT as tlie 
word of the Buddha, but which are the teachings of unbeliovor.s. 

^iy.742. . ■' ■■ ■ 

Ummagga Sutta,— A certain monk approaches the Buddha and a.sks 
various questions : “ By what is the world led ? By what is it drawn 
along? Under the sway of vsihat that has aris^^ does it go i" Tbe 
Buddha praises the questioner : Happy is your approacli ” {hhadihiko tc 
immaggo) and says that the answer to his question is “■ thought.” “ Of 
what sort is the man widely learned who knowvS the Dhamma ?” Ho 
who understands the meaning: and text of the Dhamma and U net mi 
living in accordance with it.” Similarly, the man of great wisdoin is 
he who thinks for the profit both of hiraself and of til e whole world/ 

^ A. II. 177f. (On the title of the sutta and the ineaninc of t)u* wonl umnmma 
see O.S.ii. 1S4, u, g, j 
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Ummagga-ganga.— A name given to a part of the river which flows 
from the east of Anotatta, before it ultimately divides into the five 
great rivers, Gafiga, Yaniiina, etc. The Uminagga-Gahga ivS the coutiuu- 
ation of the Bahala-Ganga and flows for sixty leagues under the earth, 
till it reaches the rock named Vijjha.^ 

4 SnA.ii.439; AA.ii.7fiO; UdA. 302. 

Ummadanti,— The daughter of the banker Tiritavaeeha of Arittha- 
piira. When she came of age, she was so beautiful that all who saw her 
lost control of themselves. At her father's request, Sivi, the king of 
tlie country (who was the Bodhisatta) sent fortune-tellers to examine 
her, with a view to making her his wife, but the brahmins, on seeing her, 
were so intoxicated with passion that Ummadanti had them driven out 
of the house. They returned and told the king that she was a witch, 
and she was, therefore, given in marriage to Ahiparaka, son of the 
commander-in-ohief. Ummadanti bore the king a grudge for having 
refused her hand, and one feast day, when the king passed under her 
window, she threw flowers at him to attract his attention. From the 
moment that the king saw Ummadanti, he was beside himself with 
longing for her and lay on his couch raving about her. "When Ahiparaka 
heard what had happened he offered his wife to the king, but Sivi was 
too righteous to hear of accepting the gift, and by a supreme effort of 
will he overcame his infatuation. 

In a former birth Ummadanti was born in a poor family of Benares, 
and on a certain festal day having seen some holy women clad in robes 
dyed scarlet with safflow^er she asked her parents for a similar robe. 
Realising that they were too poor to aflord the gift, she worked for a 
long time for another family, and they finally gave her a robe. When 
she was about to don it, after a bath in the river, she saw a disciple of 
Kassapa Buddha standing without any proper clothes, his robes having 
been stolen from the river bank. She first gave him half her garment, 
then, seeing how radiant he looked in it, she gave him also the other 
half and uttered a prayer that in a further existence she should surpass 
all other women in looks and be of maddening beauty. 

She is identified with the Theri Uppaiavanna.^ 

The story is related in the Ummadanti Jataka/ 

^ See also TiiigA. 192, v. 28, quoted from the Apadana. ® J. v. 209 ff. 

Ummadanti Jataka (No. 527). — The story of Ummadanti, as given 
above. The story was related in connection with a backsliding brother 
who, having seen a very beautiful woman as he was going his alms-rounds 


1 
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in Savatthi, gave Himself up to despair and Had to be led to tin* Buddlia 
for admonition^ Tlie story is also found, witli certain sligiit VHi-iations, 
in tbe under tHe title of 

The tale of a maiden wHo made all who saw Her mad, and of the love- 
smitten monarcH 'wHo preferred walking in tHe right path and e^mn 
meeting death itself to indulging in passion, is foiind also in the 
KatJidsaritsdgara? 

1 J. v. 209ff. j ^ E.CJ., in the 15th, 23r<l and 9ht 

^ No.Kiii: I iaranga. 

Ummada-Citta.—Mother of Pandukabhaya, king of Ceylon. She was 
the daughter of Bhaddakaeeana and Panduvasudeva, and wdien she w^as 
born the brahmins foretold that her son would kill all his uncles. Her 
brothers, therefore, resolved to kill her, but she was saved by her eldest 
brother Abhaya. She was put in a chamber built on a single pillar, 
with an entrance through the king’s bedroom. But Dighagamaipi fell 
in love with her and visited her at night with the help of a hook-ladder. 
Later, when with child, she was given to him in marriage,^ 

She was given the name of Ummada-Citta because the mere sight of 
her beauty drove men mad.^ 

^ Mhv. ix. 1 ff.; Dpv. x. 4. ® Mhv. ix. 5. 

Ummada-Phussadeva.— See Phussadeva. 

Ummapuppha. — A class of devas present at the preaching of the 
Mahasamaya Sutta/ They are so-called because their bodies were azure 
in colour, like wmmd-flowers.® 

^ D.ii.260. ® DA.ii. 090; sec also iVn’c?., 5G2; MA.ii. TOO, 

1. Ummapupphiya Thera.—An arahant. In a past birth wlien a 

festival was being held in honour of the erected over the relics 

of Siddhattha Buddha, he placed an «n(wd-flow'er on the ffntpa. Xine 
kappas ago he became king eighty-five times under the name of Soma- 
deva.h 

He is probably identical with Cakkhupala Thera.® 

I Ap. i , 172. z ,^ee ThagA. i . 190, 

2. Ummapupphiya Thera.— An arahant. In a past birth he saw the 
Buddha Siddhattha wrapt in saniddhi and offered him, in homage, 
azure (wmwa-) flowers, which formed a canopy above the Buddha’s 
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Head. Later, UmmapuppHiya was Horn in Tusita. Fifty-five kappas 
ago He was a king called Samantaeehadana,^ 

l'Ap.i»258.. ■ 


Umini Sutta.— Four perils Have to be faced by tHose wHo go down 
into the water; waves, sHarks, whirlpools and sea-inonsters. Like perils 
await those wHo go from tHe HouseHoid life to Homelessness.^ 

^ A, ii. 123 ff. This sutta is included as part of the GUuma Butta (M. i. 460 f.). 


Gyyanadvara.— A gate in PuIattMpura, built by Parakkamabahu 

1 CvJxxiii.I62, 


Uraga.— A mountain near Himava, In a previous birth, Gosala 
Thera saw there a rag-robe hanging, to w'hich he paid homage^ (v.Z. 
Udaka and Udangana). 

1 ThagA.i. 79; Ap.ii,434. 


1. Uraga Jataka (No. 151). — King Brahmadatta of Benares once held 
a festival to which came the inhabitants of many worlds, A Naga in 
the crowd, not noticing that the person beside him was a Garuda, laid 
a hand on his shoulder; discovering his mistake, he was frightened 
to death and ran away, pursued by the Garuda, The Naga, coming to 
a river, where an ascetic, who was the Bodhisatta, was bathing, 
took refuge in the ascetic’s bark-garment. The Garuda, though able 
to see the Naga, would not attack him out of respecr for the ascetic. 
The latter took both of them to his hermitage and made them friendly 
towards each other by preaching the blessings of loving-kindness. 

The story was related in reference to two soldiers who were in the habit 
of {piarrelling whenever they met. Not even the king could reconcile 
them. The Buddha visited them at their homes and, having made them 
both sotapannas, took them to see each other. Thenceforth they were 
great friends, and people marvelled at the Buddha’s power/ 

The Nakula Jataka was also preached in this connection, 

1 J. ii.12-14. 


2. Uraga Jataka (No. 35-1). — The Bodhisatta was once a brahmin in 
Benares, His household consisted of himself, his wife, a son, a daughter, 
a daughter-in-law and a female slave. They lived happily together, 
and on the Bodhisatta’s advice kept their thoughts constantly fixed 
on the inevitableness of death. One day, while burning some rubbish 
in the field, the son was bitten by a snake and died. The father -laid 
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his body under a tree, and baving sent word to Ms house that all the 
others should come with perfunies and flowers, W'hen bringing his meal, 
bo went on with Ms work. After the meal they made a funeral ]>yre 
and burnt the bodyj but not one of them wept a single tear. By virtue 
of their piety, Sakka’s throne Was heated and he appeared to them in 
disgiuse. He questioned them separately as to whether their lack of 
any show of grief for the dead meant that they did not love him. Being 
convinced that their composure was due to their practice of the thought 
of death, he revealed his identity, and filled their house with the seven 
kinds of treasures. The story was related to a landowner of Savatth! 
who, when hivS son died, gave himself np to despair. The Buddha visited 
him and consoled him. ^ 

Thiii story is referred to in the Dhammapada Oom/ucii.(n/'i/.'^ 

ij.iii.l62 ff. 3 Dhx4.iii.277. 


1. Braga Vagga.— The first chapter of the Sutta Nipata. 
of twelve suttas.^ 


1 Bii.lff. 


It consists 


2. Braga Vagga.— The first section of the Peta-VaUhn. The last 
.story in the section is called Braga Peta-Vatthii.^ 

iPv.,p. 11 . 

Braga Sutta. — The first sutta of the ilwlto Ni-iMta, it was preaelK'd 
at the Aggalava Cetiya in A.|avi. : The A|avaka mouk.s cut down tr(;cs 
to build new houses for themselves, and one of thcjn in felling a trea; 
which was the abode of a tree-sprite hurt her child's hand. I'ltougli 
sorely tempted to kill the monk on the spot, the sprite checked herself 
and made complaint to the Buddha, who asked her to occupy another 
tree,^ The first stanza of the sutta Was preached to the d(!vat.a. The 
SuUa-Nipata gives -the oceasions on which the other stanzas 

were preached. Buddhaghosa® says that the devatii mentioned ai.iove 
took up her residence in Jetavana, on a spot indicated to her by the 
Buddha, and had, therefore, the pfiyllege of listening to the Buddlui’s 
sermons at close eparters, even when there were great assemblie.s of the 
devas pre.sent and less powerful devas, like herself, had generally to yield 
place to the more powerful She could not be dislodged from the place 
appointed to her by the Buddha. 

^ SnA. i, 3 f.; the story is also given in I 
Vin. iv. 34 anri in Diix4, iii, 229 f . ! 


HnA.i. 15 if, 
® .Sj). iv. 7GI, 
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Uragapura.— Tlie residence of Buddhadatta (g.iJ.)j autiior of the 
J indlankdra and several other books. Uragapura was probably in 
Southern India on the banks of the Kaveri.^ 

1 P.L.0. 106f. 

Uracehada.—One of the nine daughters of King Kiki. She was born 
with the semblance of a necklet upon her neck and shoulders, as though 
drawn by a painter, hence her name, Uracchada. When sixteen years 
old she heard Eassapa Buddha preach, and became & sotdpanna. That 
same day she attained arahantship, entered the Order and passed into 
"Nibbanad ' f 

In the time of Vipassi, both Uracchada and Queen Maya (mother 
of Gotama Buddha) were born as the daughters of King Bandhuma. 
One day the king received a present of a golden wreath, worth a 
thousand, and a box of precious sandalwood. He gave the sandalwood 
to the elder daughter and the wreath to the younger. The two girls, 
wishing to present their gifts to the Buddha, obtained the king’s consent. 
The elder princess powdered the sandalwood and filled a golden box with 
it. The younger had the wreath made into a necklet and placed it in a 
golden casket. They then went to the Buddha, and the elder reverently 
sprinkled his body with sandalwood and scattered it in his cell with the 
prayer, “ May I, in time to come, be the mother of a Buddha like you.” 
The younger reverently placed the necklet on the Buddha and prayed, 
“ Until I attain arahantship, may this ornament never part from my 
body.”’* 

According to the V imdiiacattliu Comnwilary^ Uraccliada’s name was 
Uraechadamala and her teacher was a brahmin named GopMa, who was 
also present when the Buddha preached to Uraechadamala. But he 
did not acquire any special attainments. 

iJ.vi.4Sl. » pp.270f. 

Urueetiya. — See Mahathupa. 

Urudhammarakkhita. — A thera who came from the Ghositarama in 
Kosambi, with thirty thousand monks, to be present at the foundation 
ceremony of the Mahathupa.^ 

1 Mhv. xxix. 34. 

Urubuddharakkhita.— -An Elder who was present at the foundation 
ceremony of the Mahathupa. He came from the Mahavana in Vesali, 
with eighteen thousand monks.*' 

1 Mhv. xxix. 33. 
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Urusafigliarakkhita, — An Elder wiio came with forty thousand monks 
from the Bakkhinagiri in Ujj^i, to be present at the Maliatliupa founda- 
tion ceremonyd 

^ Mhr. xxix. 35. 

1. Uruvela Sutta.-— Preached at Jetavana. The Buddha tells the 
monks how, when he was at Uruvela, under the AJapala tree, he realised 
that there was no one in the world worthy to be his teacher. So he 
decided to obey and serve the Dhamina. Sahampati appeared and 
told him that such had been the custom of previous Buddha.s also.^ 

■ A.ii,2()f. . ■ ■■ 

2. Uruvela Sutta. — The Buddha tells the monks how u numlM'r of 
brahmins had visited him at Uruvela and asked him if it were true that 
he did not reverence old men ? He taught them how it was nut ulfl 
age which deserved reverence, but the qualities which men possessed, 
and he set forth those qualities.^ 

l A. ii. 22f. 

Uruvelakappa. — A township of the Malias in the Malla country. Once 
when the Buddha was staying there, Bhadragaka, the headman of the 
town, visited him, and the Buddha preached to him a sermon on the 
arising and the cessation of 111.^ It was perhaps on the same oe(‘a.sion 
that the Buddha was visited by the headman Rasiya, and he seems to 
have talked to him on various topics connected with the doctrine," 
Record is also made of a sermon jjreached b}’ the Buddha at Uruvela- 
kappa and addressed to the monks regarding the importance of insiglit 
[ariyanana].^ 

Once when the Buddha was staying at Uruvelakappa, he informed 
Ananda that he wished to spend the day alone in the Mahavana, ami lu; 
went there and sat down at the foot of a tree. Meanwhile I he hou.se- 
holder Tapassu arrived and told Ananda that he could not undcr.>,taiid 
how young men in the prime of life found any attraction in renouncireu 
the world, xinanda took Tapassu to the Buddha, who set hi.s doubts 
at rest.* 

^iS.iv. 327f. ■; /6 jV/., v.22.Sf. 

2 Ibid., 330 IL i ^ A.iv. 43S ff. 

Uruveia-Kassapa.— One of three brothers, the Tebhatika-Jatilas, 
living at Uruvela. He lived on the hanks of the Neranjara whli live 
hundred disciples. Further down the river lived liis brothers Nadi- 
Kassapa with three hundred disciples and Gaya-Kassapa with two 


Uravela-Kassapa ] 
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Imiidred. The Buddha visited Uruvela-Kassapa and took lodging for 
the night where the sacred fire was kept, in spite of Kassapa^s warning 
that the spot was inhabited by a fierce Naga. The Buddha, by his 
magical powers, overcame, first this Naga and then another, both of 
whom vomited fire and smoke. Kassapa being pleased with this ex- 
hibition of «d(?M-power, undertook to provide the Buddha with his 
daily food. Meanwhile the Buddha stayed in a grove near by, waiting 
for the time when Kassapa should be ready for conversion. Here he 
was visited by the Four Eegent Gods, Sakka, Brahma and others. 
The Buddha spent the whole rainy season there, performing, in all, 
three thousand five hundred miracles of various kinds, reading the 
thoughts of Kassapa, splitting firewood for the asceticsb sacrifices, 
heating stoves for them to use after bathing in the cold weather, etc. 
Still Kassapa persisted in the thought, “ The great ascetic is of great 
magic power, but he is not an arahant like me.” Finally the Buddha 
decided to startle him by declaring that he was not an arahant, neither 
did the way he follow^ed lead to arahantship. Thereupon Kassapa 
owned defeat and reverently asked for ordination. The Buddha asked 
him to consult with his pupils, and they cut off their hair and threw it 
with their sacrificial utensils into the river and were all ordained. Kadi- 
Kassapa and Gaya-Kassapa came to inquire what had happened, and 
they, too, were ordained with their pupils. At Gayasisa the Buddha 
preached to them the Fire Sermon (Aditta-pariyaya), and they all attained 
arahantship. 

From Gayasisa the Buddha went to Rajagaha with the Kassapas 
and their pupils, and in the presence of BimMsara and the assembled 
populace Uruvela-Kassapa declared his allegiance to the Buddha.^ 

Later, in the assembly of monks, Uruvela-Kassapa was declared to 
be the chief of those who had large followings {aggam mahdparisanam).^ 
Six verses attributed to him are found in the Theragdthd,^ wherein he 
reviews his achievement and relates how he was won over by the Buddha. 

In the time of Padumuttara Buddha he was a householder, and having 
seen the Buddha declare a monk* to be the best of them with large 
followings, wished for himself to be so honoured in a future life, and 
did many works of merit towards that end. 

Later, he was born in the family of Phussa Buddha as his younger 
step-brother, his father being Mahinda.*^ He had two other brothers. 
The three quelled a frontier disturbance and, as a reward, obtained the 

^ This siovy of the conversion of the ® vv. 376-80. 

Kassapas is given in Vin. i. 24 ff. and in ^ Sihaghosa was his name (Ap. ii. 48i). 

AA. i . 165 f . ; also in ThagA. i . 434 ft. s According to Bu. xix. 14, Phussa’s 

2A.i.26. father was Jayasena. 
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[ Uruveiapattana 


right to entertain the Buddha for three months. They appointed three 
of their ministers to make all the arrangements and they themselves 
observed the ten precepts. The three ministers so appointed vrere, in 
this age, Bimbisara, VisaMia and Ratthapala. 

Having sojourned among gods and men, the three brothers, in their 
last birth, were born in a brahmin family, the name of which was 
Kassapa. They learnt the three Vedas and left the household life.” 

According to the MaM-Narada-Kassapa Jataka/ Uriiveia-Ka.ssapa 
was once horn as Angati, king of Mithila in the ^ ideha country. He 
listened to the teachings of a false teacher called Guna and gave hiiuseif 
up to pleasure, till he was saved by his wise dEiughter Ruja, v.’ith the help 
of the Brahma ffarada, who was the Bodhisatta. 

Uriivela -Kassapa was so called partly to distinguish him fruru other 
Kassapas and partly because he was ordained at Uruvela. At first 
he had one thousand followers, and after he was ordained by the Buddha 
all his followers stayed with him and each of them ordained a great 
number of others, so that their company became very numerous.^ 

The scene of the conversion of Uruvela-Kassapa is sculjitured iu 
Sanchi. According to Tibetan sources, Kassapa was one lumdred ;ui,d 
twenty years old at the time of his conversion.” lliouen 'I’li^ang 
found a stupa erected on the sjmt wlieiv^ ilie liiiddlia convmied Kassapa.’^” 
Belatthasisa was a disciple of Uruvela-Kassa})a and joined hi.s teacher 
when the latter was converted.”'^ Senaka Thera was Kassapa’s sister’s 
son.^” Vaeehapala was among those who joined the Urdei', after having 
seen Kassapa jjay homage to the Buddlia at liajagaha.’'” 


“ AA. i. 1(55 f.; DM. i. Ap. 

’ J. vi.ggOff.; Ap. ii. -1S3. 

® AA. i. l()(j. 


itur.'khill, op. ('if. ,4U, 

Boil]., I>i(d. lf(CO)'(h,\\ . 1,30. 
TiiagA. i. (57. 

Ibid., 333. Ibid.) 15'J. 


Uriivelapa|tana.— See Uruvela (2). 


^ Univela-patihariya-bhanavara— The twenty-first chapter of the, fir.st 
Kfiandhuki of the MaMvagga in the Viitaga Piiaku. 

Uruveia. One of the chief lay supporters of Bumedha Buddha.^ 

■ Bit. xii. 25. 


Uruvelamandala.— A district in Rohana, in South Ceylon, where the 
ministers Bhuta^ Rakkha and Kitti obtained a decisive victory over 
th OAT enemies. This battle enabled them to get possession of the Buddha's 



® .For the iiicidenta connected with 
these various places see s.t». ' . 


Bowl and the Tooth Eelio.^ 
modem Monaragala.^ 

1 Cv.lsxiv. 125-6. 


Geiger thinks that the place was near the 


2 Gv. 2 'm. ii. 33, n. 1. 


Uruvela-viMra.— A vihara in Ceylon, restored by Vijayabahu 1/ 
It may have been in the city called Devanagara.^ 


1 Mhv. lx. 59. 


2 Cv. ?Vs.i.220, n. 2. 


1. Uruvela.— A locality on the banks of the Neranjara, in the neighbour- 
hood of the Bodhi-tree at Biiddhagaya. Here, after leaving Aiara 
and Uddaka, the Bodhisatta practised during six years the most severe 
penances. His companions were the Paneavaggiya-monks, who, how- 
ever, left him when he relaxed the severity of his austerities.^ The 
place chosen by the Bodhisatta for his j)enances was called Sena-nigama.^ 
The /atol’a version® contains additional particulars. It relates that once 
the Bodhisatta fainted under his austerities, and the news was conveyed 
to his father that he was dead. Suddhodana, however, refused to believe 
this, remembering the prophecy of Kaladevala. When the Bodhisatta 
decided to take ordinary food again, it was given to him by a girl, Siijata, 
daughter of Senani of the township of Senanl. In the neighbourhood 
of Uruvela were also the Ajapala Banyan-tree, the Mucalinda-tree and 
the Rajayatana-tree, where the Buddha spent some time after his 
Enlightenment, and where various shrines, such as the Animisa-cetiya, 
the Rafanaeankama-eetiya and the Ratanaghara later came into existence/ 
From Uruvela the Buddha weut to Isipatana, but after he had made 
sixty-one arahants and sent them out on tour to preach the Doctrine, 
he returned to Uruvela, to the Kappasikavanasanda and converted 
the Bhaddavaggiya.® At Uruvela dwelt also the Tebhatika-Jatilas : 
Umvela-Kassapa, Nadi-Kassapa and Gaya-Kassapa, who all became 
followers of the Buddha.’ 

According to the Ceylon Chronicles,® it Tvas while spending the rainy 
season at Uruvela, waiting for the time when the Kassajja brothers 
should be ripe for conversion, that the Buddha, on the full-moon day of 
Plnissa, in the ninth month after the Enlightenment, paid his first 
visit to Ceylon. 

Mention is made of several temptations of the Buddha while he dwelt 
at Uruvela, apart from the supreme contest with Mara, under the Bodhi- 

2 Qjj tiiig gee s.w. j ® Vin. i. 23 f.; DliA. i. 72. 

2j.i.G7f. For details see Sajata. ; '^Viii.i.25. ^ „ r. • or os 
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tree. Once Mara carae to kim in the darkness of the night in the guise 
of a terrifying elephant, trying to frighten him. On another dark night 
when the rain was falling drop hy drop, Mara came to the Buddha and 
assumed various wondrous shapes, beautiful and ugly. Another time 
Mara tried to fill the Buddha's mind with doubt as to whether he had 
really broken away from all fetters and won complete Enlightenment. 
Seven years after the Buddha's Renunciation, Mara made one more 
attempt to make the Buddha discontented with his lonely lot and it 
was then, when Mara had gone away discomfited, that Mara s three 
daughters, Tanha, Rati and Raga, made a final efiort to draw the 
Buddha away from his purpose.;'® It was at Utuvela, too, that the 
Buddha had misgivings in his own mind as to the usefulness of preaching 
the Doctrine which he had realised, to a world blinded by passions and 
prejudices. The Brahma Sahampati thereupon entreated the Buddha 
not to give way to such difiidenoe.'' It is recorded that either on this 
very occasion or quite soon after, the thought arose in the Buddhas 
mind that the sole method of winning Nibbana was to cultivate the four 
sati'pattlidnas axidi. that Sahampati visited the Blessed One and con- 
firmed his view d® A different version occurs elsewhere,'® where the 
thought which arose in the Buddha’s mind referred to the five controlling 
faculties ( saMhindriy a, Qto,), anA. Brahma tells the Buddha that in the 
time of Kassapa he had been a monk named Sahaka and that then he 
bad practised these five faculties. 

The name Uruvela is explained as meaning a great sandbank {maJid 
veld, makanto vdlihardsi). A story is told which furnishes an alternative 
explanation: Before the Buddha’s appearance in the world, ten thousand 
ascetics lived in this locality, and they decided among themselves that 
if any evil thought arose in the mind of any one of them, he should 
carry a basket of sand to a certain spot. The sand so collected eventu- 
ally formed a great bank.'^ In the Divydvaddna,^’* the place is called 
Uruvilva. The Mahduastu^^ mentions four villages as being in Uruvela: 
Praskandaka, Balakalpa, Ujjangala and Jangala. 

9S.i.l03,ff. , Ibid.,2Z2. 

10 Jbid.,12ii. I 1^ AA. ii. 476; UdA. 26; MA. i. 376; 

11 Ibid. , 136 ff. ; Vin. i. 4 f . i MT. 84. 

19 y. V. 167; and again, 185, j i®p,202. i® ii. 207. 


2. Uruvela. — A township in Ceylon, founded by one of the ministers 
of Vijaya.' According to a different tradition,® it was founded by a 
brother of Bhaddakaccana, called Uruvela. Uruvela was evidently a 
1 Dpv.ix.35; Mhv. vn.45. 

9 Ibid.fix, 9; perhaps this refers to another settlement. 
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Ulara-vimana 3 

port as well, because we are told that when Dutthagamani decided to 
build the Maha-Thupa, six wagonloads: of pearls as large as inyrobalau 
fruit, mixed with coral, appeared on dry land at the Umvela-pattana.® 
Near Uruvela was the Valll-vihara, built by Subha/ 

Geiger® thinks that Uruvela was near the mouth of the modern 
Kala Oya, five yojanas—ie. about forty miles — to the west of Anura- 
dhapura. 

® xsviii. 36. * Ibid., xxxv. 58. ® Mhv. 189, n. 2. 

3. IJruvela. — A village to which Queen Sugala ( 7 .??.) fled, taking the 
sacred relics, the Alms Bowl and the Tooth Eelic.^ It is identified 
with Etimole about five or six miles south-east of Monoragala.^ It is 
perhaps to be identified with tJruvelaman^apa. 

Gy.Ixxiv. 88. ^ Cv. 7Vs.ii. 29, n. 4. 

Umvela. — One of the two chief women disciples of Kassapa Buddha.^ 

^ J. i.43; Bu. xxv. 40. 

Uladagama. — A village in Rohana where a battle took place between 
the forces of Parakkamabahu I. and the rebels.^ 

^ Cv. Ixxv. 18. 

Uluka Jataka (No. 270). — Once the birds wanted to select a king 
because all the other animals had kings. It was proposed to make the 
owl king, but when the vote came to be taken, a crow stood up and 
objected, saying: “ If this is how he looks when he is being consecrated 
king, how will he look when he is angry V’ The owl gave him chase 
and the birds chose a goose instead. Here began the eternal enmity 
of the owl and the crow. The story was told by the Buddha when it 
was reported to him that the owls near Jetavana were killing numerous 
crows nightly.^ 

1 J, ii. 361-4. 


Ulara-vimana,— The daughter of a family in Rajagaha, which waited 
upon Mahamoggallana ; was very g^^ and always gave away in 
alms the half of anything which she possessed. She was given in 
marriage to the son of a family of unbelievers. One day, seeing Mog- 
gallana begging for alms, she invited him and gave him some cakes 
which had been put away by her mother-in-law. When the latter 
heard of it she was greatly enraged, and struck the girl with a pestle. 
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[ U}unkasaddaka 

The girl died and was born in Tavatiipsa, her palace being called the 
Ularavimana. Later, Moggallana visited her thereh 

i"Vv,p.24;:.VvA.T20.. , 

Ulufikasaddaka.— The nickname of a young novice who lived with 
Mahakassapa and who later burnt down the Elder’s hut in Rajagaha, 
His story is related in the Kutidusaka Jataka {q.v.)} 

Ulumpa. — A township of the gakyans. The Buddha once stayed 
there and was visited by Pasenadi, king of Kosala, who felt remorse 
for the murder of his general Bandhula. The king went alone inside 
the Gandhakiiti, laying aside the symbols of royalty which he left 
with his minister Dlgha-Karayana. When the king came out, he found 
that all his followers had gone, leaving behind only one horse and a 
serving- woman. On learning that Vidudabha had been made king, 
Pasenadi left for Rajagaha, to seek the help of Ajatasattu, and died 
outside the city -gatesd 

^ J. iv, 161f.; BhA. i.366. 

Ullapanagama, — A village where there was a bridge of thirty cubits, 
built over the Mahavaiukagaftga by Devappatiraja,^ The village is 
identified with the modern Ulapane, four miles from Gampola.® 

1 Gv, Ixxxvi. 23. 2 C^^2Vs.ii.l73,n.,3. 

Ullabhakolakannika. Evidently a village in Ceylon. A woman of 
this village, having learnt that the Thera Dighabhanaka-Abhaya was 
reciting the Ariyammsa-'pati'pMa, all the way to hear him, a 

distance of five leagues, nursing her baby the while. She arrived at 
the vibara and, having laid the baby down, listened to two preachers. 
Earlier in the day, when Abhaya Thera, having finished a portion of 
the sermon, was about to take some refreshment, she censured him, 
saying that he should have refreshed himself earlier. The thera agreed 
and finished the sermon and, at the last word, the woman became a 
sotapanna,^ 

1 AA. i. 386. 

Uvala Thera. — He was examined by the Sahgha in connection with 
an ofience he had committed. He first denied it, then confessed it, 
then denied it again, and made countercharges and spoke lies, knowing 
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tiieui to be such. The Buddha reque-sted the monks to carry out the 
trma-2}(i2'>'i‘yytt.siM-hmnmadi.gBAmt}mc^{vJ 

^ Viil. ii. 85f.; where tlie details of procedure are also given. 


1. Bsablia Thera.— An arahant. He was born of a wealthy family 
in Kosala and entered the Order, when the Buddha accepted Jetavana. 
Finishing his novitiate, he dwelt amidst the mountains. Going out one 
day from his cave after the rains, he saw the loveliness of the woods 
and mountains and reflected, “ These trees and creepers, though un- 
conscious, yet by the season^s fulfilment, have won full growth. Why 
should not I, who have obtained suitable season, win growth by good 
qualities Pondering thus, he strove and obtained insight,^ 

In the time of Sikhi Buddha, he was a devaputta and offered flowers 
to the Buddha, which remained as a canopy over the Buddha's head 
for seven days. Ten kappas ago he was a king named Jutindhara. 
He is evidently to be identified with Mandaravapiijaka of xha A fadma.^ 

^ Thag. V. IIO; ThagA. i. 217 f. ®Ap. i,178. 


2. TJsabha. — He was born of a Sakyan family in Kapilavattbu. When 
the Buddha visited his family, Usabha saw his power and wisdom 
and entered the Order. But he fulfilled no religious duties, passing 
the day in society and the night in sleep. One night he dreamt that he 
shaved, put on a crimson cloak, and, sitting on a elephant, entered the 
town for alms. There, seeing the people gathered together, he dis- 
mounted, full of shame. Pilled with anguish at the thought of his own 
muddleheadedness, he strove after insight and became an arahant.^ 

In the time of Sikhi Buddha he was a householder and gave to the 
Buddha a Jcosmnha-iniit. He is evidently identical with Kosamba- 
phaliya of the 

1 Thag. 197-8; TfiagA. i. 319f. ® Ap. ii. 449. 


3, Usabha. — A Pacceka Buddha, mentioned in the Isigih Siitta 

1 M.iii.70. 


4. Usabha.— A setthi of Kalacampa, father of Sona Kolvisa, 

1 AA. i. 131; ThagA. i. 644. 


Usabhakkhandha. — Son of Dipankara,^ See also Samavattakkhandha, 
^ Bu,ii.209; Mbv. 4. 
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[ Usal)hamukha 

Usabhamuislia.— One of the four channels leading out of the Anotatta 
lake. The river which flows out of this channel is called UsabhamU” 
khanadi, and cattle are abundant on its banks/ 

^ SnA.ii.438; UdA. 301. 

1. Usabhavati.— A city where, in the pleasaunce near by, Fadlima 

Buddha spent a rainy season. The citizens gave a special kathina- 
robe to his chief disciple, Sala.^ According to the Buddhavamsa 
Commentary f Piyadassi Buddha preached his first sermon in the same 
j)lcasannce, but the gives its name as Ussavana. 

iBuA.148. 2 p, 173 , 3 xmllO. 

2, Usabhavati.— The city in which the Buddha Vessabhu died, at the 

KhemSrama.' i BuA.209. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Usinnara*— See Usinara. 

Usinara. — King of Benares in the time of Eassapa Buddha. His 
story is related in the Maha-Kanha Jataka.^ He is mentioned in a list 
of kings who, although they gave great gifts, could not get beyond the 
domain of sense.® He is, however, elsewhere® mentioned as having been 
born in Sakka’s heaven as a result of waiting diligently on brahmins 
andrecluses. 

ij.iv. 181fF. 3 J. Vi, 99. ^ Ihid.,mi. 

Usiraddhaja. — A mountain range forming the northern boundary 
of Majjhimadesa.b 

1 Via. i. 197; DA, i. 173; J. i. 49; KhA. 133; MA, i, 397, etc. 

Usukaraniya Suttai— Describes one of the petes of Gijlhakuta, seen by 
Moggallana, while in the company of Lak^ana. The peta had been 
a judge in Rajagaha and had been cruel to criminals. The peta’s 
body bristled with arrows.^ 

1 S.ii.267. 

Ussada.— A Niraya. It resembled a city with four gates and a wall, 
Mittavindaka, arriving at Dssaka in his wanderings, saw there a man 
supporting a wheel as sharp as a razor, which to Mittavindaka appeared 
like a lotus-flower. Mittavindaka took it from him, and realising then 
what it was, tried to escape, but was unsuccessful. This was the suffer- 
ing undergone by those who had smitten their mothers. Sakka, during 
a visit to Ussaka, saw Mittavindaka, but could do nothing for him.^ 

^ J. iv. 3f.; iii. 206f. 





Ussada was considered a place of great sufiering,® and also a place 
wliere those who, having promised a gift fail to give it, are born.® 
Once the Bodhisatta was born in Ussada, for cruelty during his reign 
as king of Benares, and he suffered for eighty thousand years.^ Beings 
born there have their tongues pierced with glowing hooks and are 
dragged about on a floor of heated metal.® 

In the scholiast to the Matakabhatta Jataka® reference is made to 
sixteen Ussada-niraya. 

Revati (g.y.) was once cast into Ussada-niraya.'^ 

2 ^IUd,,U2: 

^ IM«Z.,405. 8 

^ J. vi.2. 7 VvA. 223. 

Ussanavitthi.— A village in Ceylon, given by King Udaya I. for the 
maintenance of the pdsada in the Puceharama-vihara. It was a poor 
village, but the king made it rich.^ 

^ Cv. xlix, 28. 


Ussiliya-Tissa Thera— He was a resident of the Abhayagiri-vihara. 
When the monks of this vihara tried to introduce the Vaitulya heresy, 
he refused to be associated with them and went, with a few others, to 
Dakkhinagiri-vihara. There they formed the Sagaliya sect under a 
monk named SagaW iPTf sa 


Ussolhi Sutta.— Exertion {ussolhi) must be made by those who see not 
decay and death as they really are.^ 

1 S. ii. 132. 


"Beena. — A district in South India, from which soldiers came to 
oppose the forces of the general Lahkapura. He subdued them.^ 

1 Gv. Ixxvi. 247, 260. 


Umi Sutta. — See XJmmi Sutta. 


Uriyeri. — A locality in South India. In it was a fortress which was 
besieged by Lankapura and Jagadvijaya.^ 

^ Cv. Ixxvii. 68, 62. 

Bvarattha.~See Huvarattha. 


Uha-nadi. — A river in the Himalaya, evidently difficult of access, 

1 Mil. 70. 
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Eka Sutta.-^Neither wealtli, nor kin, nor kous, noi’ 

virtue, can avail a woman who is mastered by a man with, the power of 
authority^ 

1 S. iv. 246. 

Ekakkharakosa. — A welhknown Pali vocabulary, composed in the 
sixteenth century by Saddhammakitti, pupil of Ariyavamsad It is 
evidently based on similar Sanskrit works. There exists also a tiM to 
the wmrk. 

^ Bode, oj). cii., 45. 

Ekacakkhu. — A city of Jambudipa, where reigned Kambalavasana 
(or Kambalavasabha) and his descendants, thirty-two in number, also 
Brahmadeva and his descendants, fifteen in number.^ 

1 Dpv. iii. 19, 24. 

Ekacampakapupphiya Thera.— An arahant. Thirty-one kappas ago 
he had given a ca?upa^;a-flower to the Pacceka Buddha, Upasanta.^ He 
is probably identical with Vajjita Thera.® 

lAp. i. 288. . 2 ThagA. i. 336 f. 

Ekacariya Thera. — An arahant. One hundred thousand kappas ago, 
when in Tavatimsa, he heard sounds of great excitement because a 
Buddha had been born in the world. He visited the Buddha on his 
death-bed and offered a manddram-flower. Sixty thousand kappas ago 
he was three times king under the name of Mahamallajana.^ 

1 Ap. i. 196. 

1. Ekaeintita. — Sixteen kappas ago there were eighteen kings of this 
name. They were previous births of Sumangala Thera.’- 

1 Ap. i. 148- ThagA. i. 111. ^ 

2. Ekaeintita Thera,— An arahant. When in the deva-wmrld, his 
term of life having come to an end, he was filled with anxiety as to where 
he should seek rebirth. A disciple of Padumuttara, named Sumana, 
seeing his plight, advised him to seek refuge in the Buddha. He followed 
the advice and escaped sorrow.^ 

lAp. i. 194f. 
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Ekadamsanlya Thera ] 

Ekachattiya Thera.— An arahant. In tte time of Atthadassi lie was 
an ascetic with a large following, li¥ing on the banks of the Candahhaga. 
He visited the Buddha w'ith his followers and held a white parasol over 
the Buddha’s head. Seventy-seven kappas ago he lived in the deva- 
world as king of the devas. He was king of men one thousand times. ^ 

1 Ap. it 367 ff, 

Ekajjha. — A king of fifty-seven kappas ago; a previous birth of 
Phaladayaka Thera.^ 

1 Ap. t 239. 

1. Ekanjalika Thera. — An arahant. Hinety-one kappas ago lie saw 
Vipassi Buddha and paid homage to him with clasped haiids.^ 

^ Ap. t 80. 

2. Ekanjalika. — A king of fourteen kappas ago, a previous birth of 
Ekanjallya Thera.^ 

1 Ap. t 236. 

1, Ekanjaliya Thera.— An arahant. Ninety-two kappas ago he pro- 
vided a place of residence for the Buddha Tissa in an udumbara-gTOve 
and spread for him a carpet of flowers and paid homage to him with 
clasped hands. Once he was a king, called Ekanjalika..^ 

lAp. t 236. 

2. Ekanjaliya Thera. — An arahant. Ninety-four kappas ago he saw 
the Pacceka Buddha Romasa, on the banks of a river and, being pleased 
with his radiant appearance, paid homage to him with clasped hands.^ 

1 Ap. t 281. 

Bkatthamhha-pasada.— One of the buildings erected by Parakkama- 
bahu I. It rose sheer from the ground and was crowned with a manJeara 
(dolphin). In it was a golden chamber on a golden column, resembling 
a cave, for the use of the king.^ 

^ Cv. Ixxiii. 92 ff; see also Cv. Trs. ii. 11, n. 4. 

Ekadamsaniya Thera. — An arahant. In the time of Atthadassi 
Buddha, he was named Narada-Kesava. He heard the Buddha preach 
and, gladdened by the sermon, did him homage. Seventeen kappas ago 
he became a king under the name of Amittatapana (u.L Amittavasana 

He is probably identical with Pavittha Thera.® 

1 Ap. i, 168 f. : . , A TbagA. i. 18S. 
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1. Ekadipiya Thera. — An araliant. Ninety-four kappas ago he kept 
a lamp lighted all night near the thfipa built over the relics of Siddhattha 
Buddha. For seventy-seven kappas he was in heaven and was thirty- 
one times king of the devas. Twenty-eight times he was king among 
men. His body shone like the sun, and he could see a distance of 
one hundred leagues. His palace in heaven was called Ekadipi. He 
entered the Order at the age of four (?) and in a fortnight became an 
arahant.^ 

1 Ap. ii. 373. 

2. Ekadipiya Thera. — An arahant. In the past he had lighted a lamp 
before the saiaZa-bodhi of the Buddha Padumuttara, Sixteen thousand 
kappas ago he was four times king under the name of Candabha.'^ 

^ Ap. i. 189. 

Ekadipi. — The abode of Ekadipiya when he was born in the deva- 
world. There were always one hundred thousand lights burning in 
Ekadipi.^ 

1 Ap. it 373. 

Ekadvara. — A vihara built by King Suhha to the east of Anuradhapura, 
at the foot of the Ekadvarika-pabbata.’- 

^ Mhv. XXXV. 68; MT. 648. 

Ekadvarika. See Ekadvara. 

Ekadussadayaka Thera. — An arahant. In the time of Padumuttara 
Buddha he was a grass-cutter of Hamsavati and gave to the Buddha his 
only upper garment. As a re.sult he reigned in heaven thirty-six 
times and was king of men thirty-three times. He had the power of 
obtaining garments at will wherever he happened to be.^ 

1 Ap. ii. 379 f. 

1. Ekadhamma Vagga.— The sixteenth chapter of the Eha-ni'pata. of 
the Anguttara Nilcaya. It contains ten suttas, in which ten subjects 
of reflection (aomssati) are mentioned as being conducive to inner 
emancipation.^ 

1 A. i. 30. 

2. Ekadhamma Vagga. — The first chapter of the Andpdnd Samyuita 
of the SamyuUa NUtaya} 


1 S. V. 311-41. 



2. Ekadhammasavaniya Thera.— An arahant. In the time of Padu- 
muttara he was a Jatila of great power. Once when journeying through 
the air he found his progress suddenly stopped and, on investigation, 
discovered that below him, on the ground, the Buddha was preaching. 
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Ekadhamma-peyyala. — Two groups of suttas in which various things 
are mentioned singly, each of them being given as a condition most useful 
for the arising of the Ariyan Eightfold Way,^ 

1 S. V. 32 £f. 


1. Ekadhamma Sutta. — There is no other single condition which, 
when developed, is conducive to the abandonment of bonds as much as 
the seven bqjjhangas} 

IS. V. 88. 


2. Ekadhamma Sutta.— There is one condition which, if cultivated, 
yields great fruit, viz., the concentration on in-breathing and out- 
breathing. The sutta also describes the method of its practice.^ 

1 S. V. 311 f. 


1. Ekadhammasavaniya Thera.— He was the son of a banker in 
Setavya and he went to see the Buddha who was visiting the town and 
staying in the Sinisapa-wood. The Buddha preached to him on the 
impermanence of all component things and at the end of the sermon 
he became an arahant. He received his name because he won insight 
by hearing the Dhamma only once. 

In the time of Padumuttara Buddha he was a tree-sprite and, coming 
across some monks who had lost their way, he looked after them, gave 
them food and directed them to their destination. After the death of 
Kassapa Buddha, he was born as the son of Suyama and great-grandson 
of Kiki and became king of Benares under the name of KiklBrahmadatta. 
Not finding anyone capable of preaching the Doctrine to him, he left 
his throne in disgust and started on his way to Hiraava. As he went 
along the road, Sakka appeared before him and quoted to him some lines 
on the impermanence of all things. Satisfied therewith, the king returned 
to his capital.^ 

The Apadana verses regarding this thera quoted in the Theragatha 
Oommentary are, in the Apadana itself,® attributed to an Elder named 
Maggasannaka, with whom he is evidently to be identified. Five kappas 
ago he became king twelve times under the name of Saeakkhu. v.l. 
Ekadhammika. 

1 Thag. V. 67r TliagA. i. 161 f. M. 162 f. 
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He listened to tlie sermon, wliich dealt with impermanence, and, return- 
ing to Ms hermitage, meditated on this topic. Later he was born in 
Tavatirnsa. Lifty-one times he reigned as king of heaven for thirty 
thousand kappas and twenty-one times he was king of men. In this 
last life he heard a monk in his father’s house preaching a sermon in 
reference to the impermanence of all component things. At the end 
of the sermon he remembered his former attainments and, seated there, 
reached arahantship. He was only seven years old at the tiine.^ 

1 Ap. ii. 385. 

Ekadhammika.--See Ekadhammasavaniya (1). 

Ekadliitu Sutta. — A devout lay-sister should admonish her only 
daughter to be like Khujjuttara or Veluka^takiya Nandamata, or, if she 
goes to homelessness, like Khema and Uppalava^iia.^ 

1 S. ii. 236. 

Ekanaja. — A brahmin village near Dakkhinagiri, to the south of 
Rajagaha. Once, during the eleventh year of his ministry, the Buddha 
visited the village and preached to Kasi-Bharadvaja the sutta which 
bears his name and which converted him to the faith.^ Near the village 
was the Dakkhipagiri-vihara.® 

1 Sn. pp. 12 ff.; SnA. i. 136; S. i, 172 if. 2 gA. 1 188. 

Ekanalika. — A famine that broke out in Ceylon during the time of 
King Kuheanaga. The people were reduced to very little food, hut the 
king maintained, without interruption, a great alms-giving {mahB'pela) 
appointed for five hundred monks.^ : ^ ^ ^ 

^ xxxvi.20.. A"'''' 

Ekanfaka Sutta.— See Janapada and Sedaka Sutta. 

Ekantadukkhi and Ekantasukhi Sutta.— -Two suttas dealing with the 
respective views that after death the self is sheer suffering and that it 
is sheer bliss.^ 

1 S. iii. 219 f. 

Ekapannita. — See Ekaphusita. 

Ekapanna Jataka (No. 149).— The Bodhisatta was once a brahmin 
ascetic of great iddhi-power and dwelt in the Himalaya. One day he 
entered Benares and took up his residence in the royal park. The king, 
pleased with his demeanour, invited him into the palace and asked him 
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to spend the rainy season in the park. The king had an ill-natured sou, 
named Dutthakumara, and despairing of ever being able to reform him, 
handed him over, as a last resort, to the ascetic. One day, when the 
ascetic was walking about in the garden with the prince, he asked him 
to taste the leaf of a young iVwi6a-plant. The prince did so, but at 
once spat it out, because of its intense bitterness. “ If such bitterness 
should reside in the baby- tree, how will it be when it grows up V said 
the Bodhisatta, and thereupon drew a moral with regard to the prince’s 
own conduct. The prince benefited by the lesson, and thenceforth 

changed his nature. V 

The story was told in reference to a Licchavi-Kumilra called Dutthad 

ij. i. 504-8. 


Ekapattadayaka Thera. — An arahant. In the past, ninety-one kappas 
ago, he was a potter of Hamsavati, and once gave a well-made bowl of 
clay to the Buddha. As a result, he always had his food in gold and 
silver bowls.^ He is probably identical with Mahacunda Thera.® 

^ Ap. ii. 444. ^ See ThagA. i. 2G2. 


Ekapada Jataka (No. 238). — Once the Bodhisatta was born as a rich 
merchant in Benares. One day his son, sitting on his lap, asked him 
for one word which comprehended all things. The Bodhisatta said it 
was “ skill” (dakJchayya). The story was told in reference to a lad in 
Savatthi who asked his father “ the DwmpcMa ’’ (question regarding 
the entrance to the Path). The father, not being able to answer the 
boy, brought him to the Buddha.^ 

ij. ii. 236 f. 


Ekapadumiya Thera. — An arahant. In the time of Padumuttara 
Buddha he was a king of swans, and seeing the Buddha near the lake 
where he lived, picked a lotus flower and held it in his beak above the 

Buddha.^ . ' ; 

1 Ap. i. 276 f. 

Ekapindadayika Theri.— An arahant.; Ninety-one kappas ago she was 
the wife of King Bandhuma, of Bandhumati. Wishing to do some 
good deed to ensure for herself a happy rebirth, she asked the king for 
his sanction, and fed a nun and gave her various gifts. Later she was 
born thirty times in Tavatimsa as queen of the gods. She was the 
wife of twenty kings among men.^ She is probably identical with 
Metta Theri.® 

^ Ap. ii. 615 f. , ^ TkigA. 36 f. 
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Ekapuggala Vagga. — -The tKirteenth chapter of the JEha Nipdta of the 
Anguttara Nihdya. It consists of seven suttas, six on : the Tathagata 
and one on Sariputta/ 

1 A. i. 22 f. 

Ekapuggala Sutta. — A group of suttas on the uniqueness of the 
Tathagatad The sutta is quoted in tlao. Katlidvatthu^ and the Milwida- 
fanha^ 

1 A. i. 22£. 2 i.65. 2 p. 242. 

1. Ekapup^arlka. — A paribbajakarama, the residence of Vacehagotta/ 
It was near the Kutagarasala in the Mahavana of Vesali. The Buddha 
went there to see Vacchagotta, and it was on this occasion that the 
Tevijja-Vacchagotta Sutta was preached.^ Buddhaghosa says^that the 
place was so called because in it grew a solitary White Mango Tree 
{setamhafuhlcha). 

1 M. i. 481 f. 2 mA. ii. 673. 

2. Ekapundarika.— An elephant belonging to Pasenadi. It was while 
riding on this elephant that the king met Ananda. The king followed 
the Elder to the monastery, and their conversation is recorded in the 

Bahitika Sutta/ 

Over the elephant’s ribs there was a white spot {pandaralthdnd), the 
size of a palmyra-fruit, hence his name,® 

1 M. ii. 112 f. 2 ma. ii. 762. 

3. Ekapundarika Thera. — An arahant. Ninety-four kappas ago he 
met the Pacceka Buddha, Romasa, and gave him a lotus-flower as an 
offering of homage.^ 

A Ap. i. 238. 

Ekaputtika-Brahmadatta.— King of Benares. He had only one son, 
of whom he was extremely fond. One day when the king was enjoying 
himself in the royal park, the boy was suddenly taken ill and died at 
once. Lest the king should die of a broken heart, the ministers did not 
tell him for two days. The king thereupon reflected on the nature of 
death and developing insight became a Pacceka Buddha, His verse is 
included in the Khaggavisana Sutta.^ 

1 Sn, V, 41; SnA. i. 85 £; ApA. i. 138. 

Ekapupphiya Thera.— -An arahant. Ninety-one kappas ago he was 
a Pisaca at the southern gate of the city (Bandhumati ?), and seeing the 
Buddha, offered him a single flower.^ 

^ Ap. i. 240. 


Ekaphusita. — A king of twenty-six kappas ago, a previous birtli of 
Saccasannaka TkeraA ui. Ekapafinita. 

1 Ap. i. 209. 

Ekabala.— A kingdom in Jambudipa, wliose king was Sankhapala. 
Once the king raised a large army and Mahosadha’s spies brought him 
news of it; thereupon Mahosadha sent his parrot to find out what it 
was all about.^ 

1 J. vi. 390. 


Ekabiji Sutta .—On the five controlling powers [iniriyani) — faith, 
energy, mindfulness, concentration, and insight— and the results that 
follow from cultivating these to a greater or lesser degree.^ 

The text calls this Sutta Ekabhinna Sutta, but without authority.® 

1 S. V. 204. ^ ^ See KS. V. 180, n. 1. 

Ekabbohara. — One of the divisions of the Mahasabgbikas.^ They 
were so called because they held that “ all the doctrines are understood 
by a unique and immediate wisdom, for all the doctrines of the Buddha 
are comprehended by the intellect.”® They held, among other things, 
that the Tathagathas were not subject to worldly laws, that the Bhamma- 
cakkas of all Tathagathas did not agree; the Bodhisatta did not pass 
through the successive stages of embryonic development; that he is born 
at will among inferior beings for the salvation of mankind; with our 
wisdom the four truths are perfectly understood; he who has perfectly 
acquired right restraint has cast ofi all yoga (attachment).® 

^ Dpv. V. 40; Mhv. v. 4. ® RockhOl, op, cit., 183. 

Ibid., 187 f. 

Ekamandariya Thera. — An arahant. Ninety-one kappas ago he was 
a youth in Tavatimsa and, seeing the Buddha Vipassi in samadhi, brought 
a mawdamua-ftower and held it above the Buddha^s head for seven days.^ 

1 Ap. i, 286, 

1. Ekaraja. — King of Benares. He was the Bodhisatta. A minister, 
whom he expelled on the ground of misconduct in the royal harem, 
took service under Dabbasena, king of Kosala, and incited him to make 
war on Ekaraja. The latter was captured while sitting on the dais 
in the midst of his councillors and hanged head downwards by a cord 
from the lintel of a door. In this position Ekaraja cultivated thoughts 
of loving-kindness towards his enemy and attained a stage of complete 
absorption , in mystic meditation. His bonds burst and he sat cross- 
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]^]b;ayandiya Thera. — An arahant. Thirty-one kappas ago 
Biaddha Vessabhu and, with devout heart, worshipped him. 
four kaj^pas ago he was a king named Vigatananda.^ 

iAp.i217. 


saw the 
Twenty- 


legged in mid air. Dahbasena was, meanwhile, seized with a burning 
pain in his body and, on the advice of his courtiers, had Ekaraja released, 
whereupon the pains disappeared. Realising Ekaraja^s holiness, Dabba- 
sena restored the kingdom to him and asked his forgiveness.^ 

In the Ekaraja Jataka? reference is made to the Mahasilava Jataka 
(q.v.) for details regarding the expulsion of the minister for misconduct 
and of the subseq^uent events. But there the king is called Silava and 
not Ekaraja. The two stories contain certain similarities but the details 
vary very much. See also the Seyya Jataka, where the king is called 
Kamsa, and compare it with the Ghata Jataka. The Ekaraja Jataka 
is given as an example of a birth in which the Bodliisatta practised 
mettd to perfection.^ The story of Ekaraja is the last in the Carii/d- 
Pitaha? According to the Cdriyd Pitaha Covunentary,^ Ekaraja was a 
title given to the king on account of his great power, in which case his 
real name might have been Silava, as mentioned above. The scholiast 
on the Ekaraja Jataka,® however, says that Ekaraja was the king’s 
personal name. 

^ J. iii. 13-16. ^ i:). 205. 

a S.g., BuA. 51; Mbv. 11. 5 J. iii. 14. 

® No. xiv. ■ . ■ . . 


2. Ekaraja. — King of Pupphavati (Benares). He was the son of 
Vasavatti and the father of Candakumara. For his story see the Kanda- 
hala Jataka.^ He belonged to the Kon^aiinagotta.^ 

1 J. vi. 131 ff. 2 Ibid., 137. 


Ekaraja Jataka (No. 303).— The story of Ekaraja (q.v. 1). For the 
circumstances relating to the story see Seyyarnsa Jataka. 


Ekavajjaka-Brahmadatta. — A king. He was extremely obliging, and 
would grant an interview to any who desired it, no matter what the 
circumstances. .He always allowed the person interviewing him to do 
so unattended, and thence came to be known as Ekavajjaka (“ going 
alone ”). Once, two of his ministers quarrelled because they W'anted to 
rule over the same district. The king, realising the evil effects of greed, 
developed insight and became a Pacceka Buddha. Plis verso is included 
in the Kliaggavisana Sutta.^ 

2. sn, y, 4(). i, 34 £_ 
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1. Ekavihariya Thera.— An arahant. In the time of Kassapa Buddha 
he entered the Order and dwelt in solitude. In this life, too, he was 
fond of dwelling alone.^ 

I Ap. ii. 390f. 


2. Ekavihariya. — A monk greatly famed for his love of solitude. 
When they told the Buddha of him, the Buddha sang his praises in the 
midst of the assembly.^ 

1 DhA. in. 471 f. 


3. Ekavihariya.— See Tissakumara, brother of Asoka 


Ekasahkhiya Thera. — An arahant. In the past, when a festival was 
being held in honour of Vipassi’s Bodhi-tree, he blew a conch-shell for a 
whole day as homage to the Buddha. Seventy-one kappas ago he 
became a king named Sudassana.^ 

^ Ap. ii. 391. 


1. Ekasahhaka Thera. — An arahant. In the past he gave a meal to 
a monk named Khanka, a disciple of Vessabhu Buddha, Forty kappas 
ago he was a king named Varuna.^ The Apadana Commetitary says he 
was given the name Ekasannaka because in his last life he remembered 
his gift to Khanda. 

^ Ap. i. 121. 


2. Ekasannaka Thera. — An arahant. Thirty-one kappas ago he saw 
a rag-robe hanging in the forest, and gladdened by the. sight worshipped 
it. Twenty-five kappas ago he was a king named Amitabha.’' 

1 Ap. i. 210 f. 


Ekasataka. — A very poor brahmin who lived in the time of Vipassi 
Buddha. He was so called because he and his wife had, between them, 
only one upper garment, worn by whichever of them happened to be 
going out. The Buddha was in the habit of preaching every seven 
years. On one such occasion the brahmin listened to the Buddha’s 
sermon, and being greatly pleased, wishing to make an ofiering, he gave 
the Buddha his upper garment after a hard mental struggle as to whether 
he could afiord the gift. • Having made the gift, he shouted with joy 
saying, “ I have won.” The king of thb city, BandhUma, having heard 
the shout and learnt the r'^sbfi, gave to the brahmin various rich gifts. 
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including sahhatthaha^ bX\ of wHch tlie latter presented to the Bnddlia, 
keeping, at the king’s special request, a single pair of garments for 
himself and his wife. The king later made Ekasataka his chaplain.^ 

Ekasataka is given m tike Jinguttm-a Gomnientary^ as a previous birth 
of the Elder Maha Kassapa. The Dhmnmapada Oofmnentary^ mentions 
another brahmin, Culla-Ekasataka by name. He is, however, stated 
as having lived in the time of Gotama Buddha, although the story 
related is, in most respects, identical with that given above, except that 
the king in the story of Culla-Ekasataka is PaseHadij king of Kosala. 
Ho mention is made of the brahmin being created Moreover, 

this brahmin received as gift only the (groups of four) and 

not the sabattJiaJca. More important still, Giilla Ekasataka is identified 
with Maha Ekasataka, the latter being mentioned as having lived in 
the time of Vipassi Buddha. Here we evidently have a confusion of 
legends.. 

The story of Ekasataka is' related in the Milmdapafi'ka,^ as one of 
seven cases in which an act of devotion received its reward in this very life. 


^ The sabbafthaka seems to have been 
a gift of various things in groups of eight: 
eight elephants, eight horses, eight thou- 
sand pieces of money, etc. (DhA. iii. 3),* 
but see Mh. Trs. ii. 147, n. 1, where it is 
spoken of as an office. 


2 AA. i. 92 ff.; also ThagA. ii. 136. 
2 ioc. cit. 

^ DhA. hi. 1 ff. 

® pp. 115, 291. 


Bkasala. — A brahmin village in the Kosala kingdom. The Buddha 
once stayed there, and when a large congregation of the laity were 
listening to him, Mara, thinking to darken their intelligence, suggested 
to him that he should not, teach, others. The Buddha refuted the sug- 
gestion of Mara, who retired discomfited.^ 


Ekassara. — A king of ninety-four kappas ago; a previous birth of 
Kisalayapujaka Thera. ^ 

. ^,-Ap.i i. 200.'" 

Ekapassita. — Sixty-two kappas ago there were three kings of this 
name, all previous births of Alambanadayaka Thera.^ 

lAp. i. 213. 


Ekabhinna Sutta.— -See Ekabiji. 

1. Ekasanadayaka Thera. — An arahant. In the time of Padumuttara 
Buddha , he was an ascetic named Narada-Kassapa, living near the 
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mountain Kosika. Once he saw tte Buddlia walking through the 
forest, and having provided him with a seat, spoke words in praise of 
him. The Buddha preached to him a short sermon. Fifty times 
Ekasanadayaka became king of the gods and eighty times he ruled over 
men. Wherever he wished he could find a seat, even in the forest 
or in a river.’' 

^ Ap. ii. 381 f. 


2. Ekasanadayaka.— A Thera. In the time of Padwmnttara, he, with 
his wife, left the deva-world, and coming amongst men hvaited upon 
a monk named Devala.’^ 



Ekasanadayika Theri. — An arahant. She is evidently identical with 
Ubbin Theri (g.u. for her story of the past). ‘ 


Ekasanika Sutta.- — On the five classes of monks who practise the 
ehdsanihanga} 

. ■■ , :t.A. iir.'220.-;:. 


Ekahavapi.— One of the tanks built by Parakkamabahu I. 

^ Cv. Isxix. 28. 


Ekuttara.— See Afiguttara, 


Ekuddana (Ekuddaniya) Thera.— An arahant. He was son of a 
wealthy brahmin of Savatthi, and being convinced of the Buddha’s 
majesty, as seen at the presentation of the Jetavana, he entered the 
Order. He dwelt in the forest fulfilling his novitia-te, and once came 
to the Buddha to learn of him. The Buddha, seeing SaripUtta near him 
wrapt in contemplation, uttered a stanza, that to the monk of lofty 
thoughts and heedful, sorrow comes not.’" The monk learnt this stanza, 
and returning to the forest, ever and anon reflected on it. He thus came 
to be called Ekuddaniya. One day he obtained insight and became an 
arahant. Later, when Ananda asked him to preach a sermon, it was 
this stanza that he took as his text. 

We are told that in the time of Atthadassi Buddha he was a chief 
of the yakkhas, and when the Buddha died he went about lamenting 
that he had not made use of his opportunities. A disciple of the Buddha, 
named Sagara^ meeting him, advised him to make offering to the Buddha’s 
thupa. In Kassapa’s time he was a householder, and heard the Buddha 

^ See DhGmnwpada) 289. 


litter the stanza mentioned above. He entered the Order, and for 
twenty thousand years practised meditation, repeating the stanza, but 
gained no attainment.® 

It is said® that on fast-days Ekuddana, alone in the forest, sounded the 
call for the deities of the forest to attend the preaching of the Law, 
and uttered his stanza, whereupon the deities made loud applause. 
One fast-day two monks, versed in the Tipitaka, visited Ekuddana 
with a retinue of five hundred each. Seeing them, Ekuddana’s heart 
was glad and he said: “Today we will listen to the Law.” On being 
asked for an explanation, he described how, when the Dhamma was 
expounded, the forest grove was filled with the applause of devas. 
Thereupon one of the Eiders recited the Dhamma and the other ex- 
pounded it, but there was no sound. In order to dispel their doubts, 
Ekuddana took his seat and pronounced his one stanza. The sound of 
the plaudits of the devas filled the forest. The Elders were greatly 
offended at the conduct of the devas and complained to the Buddha. 
The Buddha explained to them that the important thing was not the 
amount of knowledge but the quality of the understanding. 

It it noteworthy that the verse, attributed above to Ekuddaniya, 
occurs in the Vimya^ as having been constantly used by Culapanthaka. 
Whenever it was his turn to preach to the nuns at Savatthi they expected 
no effective lesson, since he always repeated the same stanza, namely, 
that which is above attributed to Ekuddaniya. The thera, hearing of 
their remarks, forthwith gives an exhibition of his iddhi-power and 
of his knowledge of the Dhamma, thereby winning their tribute of 
admiration. 

2 ThagA. i. 1.53 f.; Thag. v. 68. » DhA, iii. 384 f. , « Vin. iv. 54. 

Ekuposathika Theri. — Arahant. In the past she was a slave-girl, a 
water-carrier in the city of Bandhumati. Seeing the King Bandhuma 
keeping the fast, she took the precepts herself and kept them well. 
Sixty-four times she became the queen of rulers in heaven, and was 
sixty-three times queen among men. Her complexion was always of 
a golden hue. In her la.st life .she left the world at the age of seven, and 
attained arahantship within eight months.^ She is probably identical 
with Uttama Theri.® 

^ Ap. ii. 522 f. 2 gee ThigA. 46 ff. 

Ekunavisatipanha. The section of the Maha-Ummagga Jataka which 
deals with the nineteen questions solved by Mahosadha when the other 
wise men of the court had failed to unravel them.^ 

1 J. vi. 334-45. 
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Eja Sutta.— Two suttas on tb,e evils of passion (eja) and the wayvS of 
getting rid of it,^ 

1 S. iv. 64-6. 


Enikula.— See Eni, The scholiast to the explains the name 

in the following way : “ Mama 

1 J. iii. 361. 


Enijafligiia Sutta.— One of the suttas in the Devatd-Samyutta. A 
deva asks the Buddha how it is possihle to wander indifferent to the 
calls of sense, limbed like the antelope :(e^i) or the lion. The Buddha 
answers, by getting rid of the desires of sense. ^ 

16. 


Eniphassa. — A name, either of some kind of musical instrument or, 
more probably, of a class of celestial, musicians who waited on Sakka 
and his queens.^ 

^ Vv, xviii. II; ]. 26; VvA. 94, 211; for explanation gee 372. 


Eni. — A river. According to the Bakabrahma Jataka (<;.«.), one of 
Baka’s good deeds which brought him rebirth in the Brahma-world 
was that of having set free the inhabitants of a village on the banlcs of 
the Eni {Ey.iMle), when the village was raided. Baka was then an 
ascetic named Kesava and the Bodhisatta was his disciple Kappa.^ 

1 S. i. 143; J. iii. ,361; SA. i. 163. 


Etadagga Vagga. — The fourteenth chapter of the Eha Nipdta of the 
Anguttara Nilcdya. It contains the names of the Buddha’s disciples, 
men and women, each distinguished by some special qualification.’’ 

1 A. i. 23-6. 


“ Etam-mama ” Sutta. — On how the view arises 
this am T.’” 

1 &*. iii. 181. 


mine; 


^ ^ I Erakaceha 

tlipugKts. The Buddha thereupon admonished him in a verse, and 
Eraka gained arahantshipd 

In the time of Siddhattha Buddha he was a householder. One day 
he saw the Buddha and, having nothing to give, cleaned the road along 
which the Buddha walked and stood looking at him with clasped hands. 
Fifty-seven kappas ago he was a king named Suppahuddha. 

He is probably identical with Maggadayaka Thera of the Apadana.^ 

1 Thag. V. 93; ThagA. i. 192 f.; for the name see Brethren, p. 86, n. 2. 

2 Ap. i. 173. 

Erakaceha. — A city in the country of the Dasannas. It was the resi- 
dence of the banker DhanapalakaA Isidasi was once reborn there as 
a wealthy craftsman, a worker in gold.^ 

^ Pv. 20; PvA. 99 ff. 2 -pijig. 435 . gge also p. 40. 

Erakapatta.— -A Naga king. In the time of Kassapa Buddha he was 
a monk. One day, while in a boat, he grasped an eraka-lea,i, and through 
his failing to let go, the leaf was broken off. Though he practised medita- 
tion for twenty thousand years in the forest, at the moment of his death 
he thought of the lapse with great remorse and was reborn in the Naga- 
world as large as a dug-out canoe, much to his grief and despair. When 
a daughter was born to him he taught her a song and, once a fortnight, 
he appeared with her on the surface of the Ganges, where she danced on 
his hood and sang the song. She was offered in marriage to anyone 
who could sing a reply to her song. Erakapatta hoped thereby 
to become aware of it when a Buddha should appear in the world. 
Many suitors came, and an interval between two Buddhas passed 
and still no one was successful. At last a young brahmin, TJttara 
(g'.u.), well-schooled for the task by the Buddha, appeared before the 
Kaga-maiden and answered all her questions. (Uttara himself became 
& sotdpanm when he finished learning his lesson from the Buddha.) 
Erakapatta at once knew that a Buddha had come, and asked Uttara 
to take him to the Teacher, At the sight of the Buddha, Erakapatta 
was seked with great sorrow on account of his condition, but the Buddha 
preached to him and consoled him. It is said that the Naga king would 
have attained the Fruit of Conversion had it not been for his animal 
^ nature.^ 

^ DhA. iii. 230-6, 

ErakaviUa.— A village in Rohana in Ceylon where King Mahasena 
built a vihara after destroying a temple of the unbelievers.^ 

1 Mhv. xxxvii. 41; MT. 68.'), 



Erandagalla.— A tank built by Vijayabahu 1/ 

Cv. ix. 49. 

Erapatha.— A royal family of Nagas, mentioned togetlier witli Viru- 
pakkhas, Chabbyaputtas, and Kanhagotamakas, all of them described 
as “ ISTagarajakulani/'^ For their own protection, monks are advised 
to fiir their hearts with amity for these four classes of Nagas.® 
i j. ii. l45. 2 A. ii. 72; Vin. ii. 109 f. 

1. Eravana.— Sakka’s elephant. He was once the elephant of the 
king of Magadha, who gave him to Magha and his companions to help 
them in their good works on earth. As a result, when Magha and the 
others were reborn in Tavatimsa, Eravana was born there himself and 
became their companion. Ordinarily he was a deva like the others, 
because there are no animals in the deva- world, but when they went to 
the park to play, Eravana assumed the form of an elephant, one hundred 
and fifty leagues in size. For the thirty-three devas Eravana erected 
thirty-three heads {ImmhJia], each two or three quarters of a league in 
girth. Each head had seven tusks, each fifty leagues long, each tusk 
bore seven lotus plants, each plant seven flowers, each flower seven 
leaves, and on each leaf danced seven nymphs (Padumacchara). For 
Sakka himself there was a special head, Sudassana, thirty leagues 
around, above it a canopy of twelve leagues all of precious stones. 
In the centre was a jewelled couch one league long, on which Sakka 
reclined in state. ^ 

In the Dhammika Sutta® Eravana is mentioned among the devas who 
visited the Buddha to pay him homage. He is also mentioned among 
the Nagas present at the preaching of the Mahasamaya Sutta.® It is 
emphasised in several places^ that Eravana is a devaputta and a Naga 
only by birth (jatiya). The Jdtakas^ mention Sakka as riding Eravana, 
particularly when making comparisons between kings parading on the 
backs of elephants.® Eravana is one of the chief features of Tavatirnsa." 

1 DhA. i. 273 f.; also SnA. i. 368 f. i “ MA. i. 472; DA. ii. 688; also 
(wherft there are a few slight variations). . VvA. 15 and Kvu. ii. 599. 

2 Sn. V. 379. ®J. V. 137. 

2 D, ii. 258; perhaps here a king of ® Ibid,, iii, 392. 

snakes is meant, because he is mentioned Ibid,, vi. 278. 

with others who are avowedly snakes. 

2. Eravana.— The name of the elephant belonging to Candakumara 
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[ Erahulu 


Erahulu.-— A locality in Oeylon, near whicli an engagement took place 
between tlie forces of Parakkamabahu I. and Iiis foes.^ It is ideiitified 

with tlic present distriot Bra vur, nortli- west of Batticaloa/^ 

^ Cv. Ixxiy. 91. ® Cv. Tfs. ii. 30, n. 3. 

Erukkatta (Erukkliavura).— A village in South India, occupied by 
Kulasekhara in bis fight with the Sinhalese forces under Lafikapura.^ 

1 Cv. Ixsvi. 149, 167. 

Elakamara. — King of Benares, The king of Kosala invaded his 
father’s kingdom and, having killed the king, took away the queen, who 
was pregnant. When the child was born he was cast into the cemetery 
lest he should be slain by the Kosala king. The boy was discovered 
by a goatherd and brought up as his son, but from the day of the boy’s 
arrival in the goatherd’s home, the latter’s animals began to die off. 
He was therefore named Elakamara (“Goat’s Bane”). The goatherd, 
thereupon, put him into a pot and cast him into the river, where he was 
picked up by a low-caste mender of old rubbish and adopted as his son. 
When ho grew up the boy went to the palace with his father, and there 
the princess Kurangavi, of great beauty, fell in love with him. The 
servants discovered them guilty of illicit relations and reported them to 
the king. When the lad was about to be put to death for his mis- 
demeanour, the queen, possessed by the spirit of Elakamara’s dead father, 
who had been born as his guardian angel, confessed that he was no 
mere outcaste, but the son of the king of Benares. The Kosala king 
restored to Elakamara his father’s inheritance and married him to 
Kurahgavi. Chalafigakumara was given to him as his teacher, and 
was later appointed commander-in-chief. 

Kurahgavi misbehaved with Chalahgakumara as well as with his 
servant, DhanantevasiA ^ 

The story of Elakamara was one of the stories mentioned by Kunala 
in his famous Sermon on the frailty of women.^ 

iJ,T. 430ff. 424. 

Elara.— King of AnurMhapura (M5-10I b.c.) He was a native of 
Cola, and having come to Ceylon, overpowered the reigning king, Asela, 
and captured the throne. The Mahdvamsa says’'' that he ruled with 
“ even justice towards friend and foe,” and many stories are related 
showing his love of fairness and his kindness. Although an unbeliever, 
he paid the greatest respect to Buddhism, and he is credited with having 
persuaded the gods, by his determination, to send rain over his kingdom 

^ XX j. 14 f. 





only at convenient times. Elara tad a general named Mitta® ; tte cHef 
of Ms forces was Dighajantu, wtile h is royal elephant was called Maha- 
pabtiata. In the great battle between Elara’s forces and the Sinhalese 
soldiers under Dutthagamani, Elara was slain in single contest with the 
latter. In recognition of the dead king’s chivalry, great honours were 
paid to him at his funeral and a monument was erected over his ashes. 
For many generations all music was stopped while passing the monu- 
ment as a mark of respect to the honoured dead.® 

According to the Mahammsa Tika,^ a shrine was erected on the spot 
where Elara’s ashes were buried, and it was called the Elarapatimaghara. 
It was to the south of Anuradhapura, heyond the potters’ village. 

® Ibid., xxiii. 4. ® Ibid., xxv. 54-74; Dpv. xviii. 49 If. ^ p. 349. 


Eleyya.— A raja, probably of Magadha. He'was a devout follower of 
Uddaka-Ramaputta. In his retinue were Yamaha, Moggalla, Ugga, 
Navindaki, Gandhabba, and Aggivessa, all of whom were also followers 
of the same teacher.^ 

lA. ii. l80 f. 


Esika. — A country in Jambudipa. Pannakata was a city of Esika, 
and in it was born one of the women described in the Caturitthivimana 
{q.v.)} 

1 Vv. 42; VvA. 195. 


1. Esukari.— A brahmin who visits the Buddha at Jetavana and asks 
him various questions on castes and their distinctions, from the point 
of view of their functions. The Buddha replies that birth’s invidious 
bar has been laid down by the brahmins, without consulting anybody 
else ; all four castes alike can live the good life, which is the true service 
and follow the Dhamma, which is the true wealth. At the end of the 
discourse Esukari declares himself to be a follower of the Buddha.^ 


IS. V. 54f. « 250, 252. 

2 Ibid., 136. ® 291. 

8 191. ’ 309. 

4 240, 242. 


Esana Sutta. — A group of suttas on the three kinds of longing (esand) 
the longing for sensual delights, for becoming, for the holy life. These 
are spoken of in relation to the Noble Eightfold Path.’- The same is 
repeated for (1) the seven hojjhangas,^ (2) the four sati'patthdnas,^ (3) the 
indriyas,* (4) the five halas,^ (.5) the MdJii'pddas,^ and (6) the jhdnas.’’ 




m ■ ■ , ■ -.C'Esukarl 

2. Esukari— King of Benares. He and liis chaplain were great 
friends; neither of them had any sons. They agreed that if either of 
them should have a son the possessions of both should be given to him. 
By the intercession of a tree-sprite the chaplain had four sons— HattM- 
pala, Assapala, Gopala, and Ajapala. But when they grew up, one after 
the other, they renounced the world, and were later joined by the chaplain 
and the king, with all their retinues. 

Esukari was a previous birth of Suddhodana. 

The story is related in the Hatthipala Jataka.’’ 

1 J.iv. 473 S. 

Esukari Sutta. — Eecords the conversation between the brahmin 
EsukM (g'.'V.) and the Buddha.^ 

1 M. ii. 177 ff. 


“ Eso me atta ” 

nent,” etc.^ 


Sutta. — On the view “this is the self, it is perma- 
1 S. iii. 182. 


o 

Okasalokasudanl. — A work by an anonymous author, mentioned in 
the Gandhavamsa} It seems to have also been called Okasaloka.^ 

ip. 62. 2 p. 72. 

Okilini-Sapattahgarakokiri Sutta. — The story of a peta mentioned in 
the LahlcTiarta Samyutta, She was seen going through the air, parched 
and sooty, uttering cries of distress. MoggaUana declares^ that she had 
once been the head queen of a king of Kalinga, One day, seeing the 
king show fondness for a dancer who was massaging him, she was moved 
with jealousy and scattered a brazier of coals over the woman’s head, 

1 S. ii. 260; SA. ii. 163.^^^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Okkantika Samyutta. — The twenty-fifth division of the Bamyuita 
NiMya, and the fourth section of the Khandha ^agga.'^ 

1 225-8. 

Okkala.— The people of Okkalajanapada^ J mentioned also in the 
Apaddm^ in a list of tribes. 

■■ See'^Ukkala. 


^ MA, ii. 894. 


2 ii. 359. 


Okkaka] 
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1. Okkaka.— A king, ancestoi of tke SIkyas and tke Kolians. In 
the Amlsattha Sutta^ it is stated that Okkaka, being fond of his 
queen and wishing to transfer the kingdom to her son, banished from 
the kingdom the elder princes by another wife. These princes were 
named Okkamukha, Karakanda, HattMnika, and Smipiira.^ They 
lived on the slopes of the Himalaya and, consorting with their sisters 
and their descendants, formed the Sakyan race. The legend, thus 
briefly given, is enlarged on with great detail in the Commentaries. Ac- 
cording to Buddhaghosa, there are three dynasties with a king named 
Okkaka at the head of eaeh, all of them lineal descendants of the primeval 
kingi Mahasammata, and in the line of succession of Makadeva. 

The Okkaka of the third dynasty had five queens— Bhatta, Citta, Jaiitu, 
Jalini and Visakha— each with five hundred female attendants. The 
eldest queen had four sons— mentioned above- — and five daughters-— 

Piya, Suppiya, Ananda, Vijita and Vijitasenad 

When Bhatta died, after the birth of these nine children, the king 
married another young and beautiful princess and made her the chief 
queen. Her son was Jantu, and being pleased with him, the king 
promised her a boon. ' She claimed the kingdom for her son, and this 
was the reason for the exile of the elder children/ The Mahavamsa^ 
mentions among Okkaka's descendants, Nipuna, Candima, Candamukha, 
Sivisafijaya, Vessantara, Jali, Sihavahana and Sihassara. The last named 
had eighty-four thousand descendants, the last of whom was Jayasena. 
His son SIhahanu was the grandfather of the Buddha. T!h.G Dipavamsa^ 
list resembles this very closely. : 

Okkaka had a slave-girl called Bisa, who gave birth to a black baby 
named, accordingly , Kapha. He was the ancestor of the Kanhayanas, 
of which race the Amhattha-clan was an oflshoot, Later, Kanha became 
a mighty sage and, by his magic power, won in marriage Maddarupi, 
another daughter of Okkaka.’ 

According to the Brahmanadhammika Sutta,® it was during the time 
of Okkaka that the brahmins started their practice of slaughtering 
animals for sacrifice. Till then there had been only three diseases in 
the world — desire, hunger and old age ; but from this time onwards 
the enraged devas afflicted humans with various kinds of sufiering. 


1 D. i. 92. 

^ The Mahdvastu (which confuses 
Iksvaku with his ancestor Sujata) 
mentions five sons of Iksvaku: Opura, 
Ulkamultha, Karanclaka, Hastikasirsa 
and Nipura (i. 348). See also Rockhill, 
p. 9ff. 


® The Mtu. calls them Suddha, 
Vimala, Vijita, Jala and Jali. 

4 DA. i. 258 f.; SnA. i. 362 f. 
s ii. 12-16. 

® iii. 41-5. 

7 D. i. 93, 96. 

8 Sn. p. 62 ff.; AA. ii. 737. 


I^i 
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[Okkaka 


It is said® that the name Okkaka was given to the king because when 
he spoke light issued from his mouth like a torch {IcttthcinaJcdle ukkd 
idya mulcMto fahhd nicohamti). 

Although the Sanskritised form of the Pali name is Iksavaku, it is 
unlikely that Okkaka is identical with the famous Iksavaku of the 
Purdnias, the immediate son of Manu, son of the Sun, The Pali is 
evidently more primitive, as is shown by the form Okkamukha, and the 
name Iksavaku looks like a deliberate attempt at accommodation to 
the Puranic account.^® 

According to the Iksavaku was the king of the Kosalas 

and his capital was Saketa—ie. Ay odhya. See also s. y. Sakya. 

The Culavamsa mentions among Okkaka ’s descendants, Mahatissa, 
Sagara and Sahasamalla (g.y.). 

‘’ DAi 1. 258. w j’or discussion see Thomas, oj5. cif,, p. 6. 

2. Okk^a.— King of Kusavatl in the Malla country. He had sixteen 
thousand wives, the chief of whom was Silavati. As a result of her 
consorting with Sakka, two sons were born, Kiisa and Jayampati. The 
story is related in the Kusa Jataka/ 

1 J. V. 278ff. 

Okkamukha.— King of Kapilavatthu. He was an ancestor of the 
Sakyans and the eldest son of Okkaka (g.y.) and his queen Bhatta 
(or.Hattha). 

Ogadha or Satayha Sutta.— An Ariyan disciple who is possessed of 
unwavering loyalty to the Buddha, the Dhamma and the Sahgha, is 
bound to win, in timej to the bliss in which the^ h life is steeped 

it -'it;; 

Oga|ha or Kulagharapr Sutta,“—A certain monk living in a forest 
tract in Kosala was held in very high esteem {ajjhogdlkappaiio) by a 
certain family. A deva of the forest, wishing to urge him to greater 
effort, went to the monk in the guise of the housewife {hulcKjharmjA,) of 
the family, and asked him why it was that people spent their time in 
endless talk. Was he not distm monk answered that 

a recluse should not be disturbed by other people’s taik.^ The Com- 
explains that the monk was already an arahant, but the devata 
did not know it and could not therefore understand why he spent his 
^ S. i. 201, 2 SA. i. 227. 



time in visiting iiouseliolders, Hence her q^uestion wishing to make him 
live in solitude. 


Ogha Vagga.^Several chapters in the Samyutta Nikaya are called by 
this name; thus, in the Magga Samyutta {8. v. 59), the Bojjhanga {v. 13Q, 
l^d), the Satipatthana (v. 191), the Indriya (v. 241, 242), the Samma- 
gypadhdfia (v. 247), the Bala {v. 251, 253), the iMUpada (v. 292) and the 
JTidm (y, 309). 


I. Ogha Sutta.“A deva visits the Buddha at Jetavana and asks him 
how he crossed the “Flood.” “Unstayed and unstriving,” answers 
the Buddha. The deva is puzzled by the answer, until it is explained 
to him that a wrong support of footing and misdirected effort are as fatal 
as drowning straight away. The deva expresses his adoration of the 
Buddha.^ The Conmmitafy'^ adds that the deva was conceited, thinking 
he knew all about the saintship of a Buddha, hence the enigmatic reply, 
in order to puzzle him {v.l. Oghatarana Sutta). 

1 S. i. 1. 2 1 14, 


2. Ogha Sutta.— Sariputta explains to Jambukhadaka the four floods 
of sensual desire, of becoming, of wrong views, of ignorance.^ 

i g. iv. 257f. 


3. Ogha Sutta.— Sariputta explains the four floods to Samapdaka. 

ig. iT. 261f. 


•The Buddha instructs the monks on the four floods.’’ 


Oghataka.— A poor brahmin of Kosala, father of Mutta Theri. 

iThigA. 14. 


OJadipa,— The name given to Ceylon in the time of Kakusandha 
Buddha. Its oaintal was Abhayanagara and its king Abhaya. The 
Buddha visited OJadipa and occupied the Mahatittha garden.^ Its 
mountain was Devakuta, the modern Bi)ayakuta.® 

1 Mhv. XV. 57 il.; Dpv. i. 73 j ix. 20 j xvii. 5, 16, 23 j xv. 35-8; Sp. i. 83, 

2 Mbv. 126. 


Ojasl. — Servant of Kuvera. He takes Kuvera’s messages and makes 
them known in Uttarakuru.’’ 

1 D. iii. 201; J)A. iii* 967. 
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C Ojita 

Ojita. — ^-One of tlie two mercliaiits, the otlaer being tJjita, leaders of 
caravans^ who gave the first meal to Sihhi Buddha after his Enlighten 
mehtd They correspond to Tapassu and Bhallika in the account of 
Gotama Buddha. 

1 ThagA. i. 48. 

Ottabhasa.— One of the eighteen languages prevalent in the world, 
none of which are suited for the proclamation of the Dhamma.^ 

i VibhA. 388. 


Otthaddha.— One of the Lieehavis. His personal name 
was Mahali, but he was called Otthaddha because he had a hare-lip 
{addhotfJiatdya)} He went to visit the Buddha at the Kutagarasala in 
Vesali, at a time when the Buddha had given orders that no one should 
be allowed to see him; but through the intervention of the novice Siha, 
Otthaddha was admitted to the Buddha’s presence with a large retinue 
of followers, all splendidly adorned in various ways, though it is stated 
that earlier in the day they had taken the uposatha-Yows. The con- 
versation that took place between Otthaddha and the Buddha is re- 
corded in the Mahali Sutta.® Buddhaghosa calls Otthaddha a raja. 

1 DA. i. 310. 2 D. i. 150 ff. 

Oddaka. — A name of a tribe, occurring in a list of tribes.^ 

i Ap. ii. 358. 


Onata Sutta. — On four classes of people in the world: the low and low, 
the high and high, the high and low, and the low and high.^ The Qom- 
mentary explains that each person is such and such but may, or will, 
become such and such. 

^ A. ii. 86; also found at Pug. 52 and Pug. 7. 

Otturamallaka. — The chieftain of Dhanumandala vrho was brought 
under subjection by the genera! Bakkha.^ 

1 Cv. Ixx. 17, 18, 28. 

Odaka Sutta. — Numerous are those that are born in water compared 
with those born on land. This is on account of their ignorance of the 
four Ariyan truths, ’• 

1 S. V..A67.: 

Odatagayha.— -A class of eminent devas (described sttS fpmnohkhd), 
among those present at the preaching of the Mahasamaya Sutta,^ 

1 D. ii. 260. 


Obhasa Sutta ] 
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Odumbaragama.-— A tank built by Parakkamabahu lA 

^ Cv. Ixviii. 48. 

Odumbarafiigana.— A village given by Jetthatissa HI. to tke Padbana- 
gbara at tbe Mahanaga Viliara.^ ; 

^ Cv. xliv. 97. 

1. Opamafina. — One of the names of Pokkharasati.^ He was so 
called because tbe name of bis ia,mily {gotta) was Upamanfla. ® 

1 M. ii. 200. 2 mA. ii. 804, 

2. Opamanna. — A G-andbabba chieftain, wbo was among those present 
at tbe preacbing of the Mahasamaya Sutta.^ He is mentioned in tbe 
Atanatiya Sutta,® in a list of eminent yakkha generals. 

1 D. ii. 258. 2 Ibid.> iii. 204. 

Opamma Samyutta. — Tbe twentieth section of tbe Samjutta Nikdya, 
so called because it is rich in parables {oimmma)} 

1 S. ii. 262 ff. 

Oparakkhi. — One of tbe four wives of Candakumara {q.v,)} 

1 J. vi. 148. 

Opavuyha Thera. — An arabant. In tbe past be offered an djdniya- 
borse to the Buddha Padurauttara, but tbe Buddha's chief disciple, 
Devala, informed him that the Buddha could not accept the gift. Tbere- 
upon he gave other suitable gifts to tbe value of the horse. Twenty- 
eight times he was king of all Jambudipa. Thirty-four kajjpas ago he 
was a cakkavatti of great power.^ 

iAp.i. 106f. 

Opasada. — A brahmin village in Kosala, the residence of Cahki, who 
lived in royal fief granted to him by Pasenadi. To tbe north of tbe 
village was a forest of sala-txees where oblations were offered to various 
deities. The Buddha once stayed here in the course of his wanderings.^ 

1 M.ii. 164. 

Obhasa Sutta. — Of the four brilliances — those of the sun, the moon, 
fire, and wisdom — tbe brilliance of wisdom is tbe ebief.^ 
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[ Orambiiagiya Sutta 


1. Orambhagiya Sutta.— TKe five fetters coucerned witli tfic lower 
stages of existence: sahkayaditthii vicihicchd, etc. They could be 
destroyed by developing the Noble Eightfold Way.’' 


I S. V. 61 . 


2. Orambhagiya Sutta.— The five lower fetters could be destroyed 
by practising the four sati-patthdnas} 

1 A. iv. 459. 


Orima Sutta. — On the hither and the further shores— e.y., false belief 
is the hither shore and its opposite (mnmdiUUhi), the 

further sliore.^ 

l A. V. 233. 


Ovada Vagga. — The third section of the Pdoiitiy a rules in the Suttavi- 

I 


^ Vin. iv. 49-69; also v. 16-18. 


Ovada Sutta. — The Buddha explains to Ananda, in answer to a question, 
the eight qualities neces.sary in a monk in order for him to be appointed 
spiritual adviser to his fellows.’' 


^ A. iv. 279 f. 


Orittiyurutombama. — A locality in South India.’ 

^ Cv. Ixxvi. 299. 


Olanda. — The name giYen in the Culavamsa to the Dutch in Ceylon.’ 

^ See Cv. Index. 

Osadha.— See Mahosadha. 

l.VOsadM.— The morning star, used in describing typical whiteness 
{oddtdy oddtavamid, etc,),’ and also great brightness and purity (pari- 
suddha-OsadhUdralcd viya)? Buddhaghosa^ says that it is so called 
because, when it appears in the sky, people gather medicihes and drink 
them by its sign. {SuhJed tdrahd tassd udayato fatthdya tena samidtiena 
osadhdmgay,hantiyipwanti2>i:t(is'indOsadMtdraMtivuocati^ 

The Itmittaka Commentary^ ghes another explanation : that it contains 
bright rays of light, and that it gives efficacy to various medicines 
(ussamd pahJid etdya dJiiyati osadMnam vd anubalaypaddyikatid Osadhl). 

1 D. ii. 111. ' I 3 MA. ii. 714. 

" It. 20; MA. ii. 638, 772; also Vsm. j « ItA. 72. 

i. 412. 


Kamsabhoga ] 
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It is also used in similes to typify constancy, like the star Osadki, 
■wliich, in all seasons, keeps to tlic same path and never deviates there- 
from {sahbautusu altano gmmnavlihvrn vijahitva anndya vitliiyd na 
gaGoJiatisahmlthiyavagacehati).^ 

® BuA. 89. . 

2. OsadM. — The city at the gates of which Anomadassi Buddha per- 
formed the Twin-Miracle’- and, therefore, a former name of Sahkassa 
{q.v.). 

1 BuA. 143. 

enwp 

■ .m ■ 

1. Kamsa. — Another name, according to the scholiast,’- for Brahma- 
datta, king of Benares and father of Samuddaja. 

J. vi. 198 (25). 

2. Kamsa.' — King of Benares, and called Baranasiggaha because he 
-was ruler of Benares. According to the Seyya Jataka/ he was the king 
who was seized by the monarch of Kosala, owing to the treachery of a 
disloyal courtier, and who was later set free on account of his great 
piety. In the Ekaraja Jataka, which purports to relate the same story, 
and again in the Mahasilava Jataka, the king is referred to by other 
names. We probably have here a confusion of legends due to an efiort 
to make three similar stories into one and the same. 

It is probably this same Kamsa Baranasiggaha w^ho is referred to in 
the Tesakuna Jataka, by the owl Yessantara.^ There the scholiast 
explains Baranasiggaha as catulvi sangahavatihuM Bdrdnasim gaheivd 
vattanto. 

1 J. ii. 403. 2 J. V. 112. 

3. Kaipsa.— Son of Mahakamsa and brother of Upakamsa and Deva- 
gabbha. Later he became king of Asitahjana in Kamsabhoga in the 
Uttarapatha. He was killed by Vasudeva, one of the Andhakavenhuda- 
saputta.^ 

1 J. iv. 79 f. 

Kamsabhoga. — A division of Uttarapatha, its capital being Asitanjana, 
where Mahakaipsa and his successors ruled.’- 


[ KaiTjsavamsa 

Kamsavainsa. — The race of Mahakanisa ; this race was destroyed by 
the sons of Devagabbha/ 

^ J. iv. 79. 

Kakae%ama Sutta. — The twenty-first sntta of the Majjhima NiMya, 
preached to Moliya-Phagguna, who was reported to the Buddha for 
frequenting the society of nuns and losing his temper when reproached 
therefor. A monk should not give way to anger even though he be sawm 
limb from limb with a two-handed sawi" {^ihhatodcii^dalcenci hahacenci). 
The name of the sutta was given by the Buddha himself.^ 

The sutta contains the story of the lady of Savatthi, called ¥MeMka, 
who had a reputation for gentleness until tested by her servant girl 
and foiind \vanting. The saw is only one of numerous similes- which 
occur in the discourse. It is quoted in the Mahahatthipadopania Sutta,® 
and is clse-where® given as an example of a sutta preached on account 
of someone’s lack of patience. 

1 M. i. 122 ff. ^ Ibid., 1S9. ^ E.g.,T>A. i m. 

Kakantaka Jataka. — The same as the Kakaiitaka-Panha (q.v.). 

Kakantaka Panha. — The story, mentioned in the Mahaummaga 
Jataka,^ of the chameleon to whom the king gave one halfpenny’s worth 
of meat a day for having shown him deference. One fast-day there 
was no meat to be had, and the man who .supplied it tied the money 
round the chameleon’s neck. The next time the animal saw the king it 
refused to salute him, because it felt itself to be his equal on account of 
the wealth round its neck. 

^ J. vi. 346 f. 


Kakaptaka Vagga. — The fifteenth chapter of the Ekanipdta of the 
JdtahattJiaJcathd.^ 


1 J. i. 487-511. 


Kakuttha (Kakuttha, Kukuttha). A river near Kusinara in which 
the Buddha bathed and from which he drank water before entering 
Ku.sinara for his jtarinibhdna. On its bank wms a mango-grove where the 
Buddlia rested awhile on a robe spread for him by Gundaka ; there he 
]‘eassurod,Cunda, telling him that no 1)lame attached to him for having 
provided the Buddha with the meal which wa.s to be his last.^ It is 
s.aid" that when the Buddha bathed in the river, it.s banks and all the 
fi.shes it contained became golden. 

^ D, ii. 129, 134 f.; Ucl. viii. 5; UclA. 402 f. 


2 DA. ii. 571. 
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1. Kakudha {v.l. Kakkata).— A lay disciple of tlie Buddha, who dwelt 
at Nadika. When the Buddha arrived at Hadika on. his last journey, 
Ananda asked him what had happened to .Kakudha, who was already 
dead. The Buddha replied that Kakudha had found hirth in the highest 
heavens, there to pass away entirely,^ 

1 D. ii. 92. 

2. Kakudha.-^A deva. He visited the Buddha at the Anjanavana 
in Saketa, and asked him whether he experienced feelings of pleasure 
and sorrow. The Buddha replied that he had overcome such feelings 
and was utterly free, whereupon Kakudha uttered his praises.^ The 

says that this Kakudha was a Brahma and that he was 
an attendant of Moggallana, thus identifying him with Kakudha 
(3 below). He lived with the thera in his youth, died in a Jhana-trance 
and was reborn in the Brahma-world, 

1 S. i. 54f, 2 sA. i, 89. 

3. Kakudha. — Probably identical with Kakudha (2). He was an 

inhabitant of Koliya and was an attendant of Moggallana. Having 
died, he was reborn among the mind-born (Manomaya) devas and his 
form was so great that it was as extensive as “ two of three common 
rice-fields in a Magadha village, and yet so constituted that he was in 
the way neither of himself nor of others.” Becoming aware of Deva- 
datta’s plans for obtaining possession of the leadership of the Sangha, 
Kakudha reported the news to Moggallana, who passed it on to the 
Buddha. The Buddha asked Moggallana to keep the matter secret. 
Moggallana informed the Buddha that he knew from experience that 
Kakudhah predictions proved true.^ ^ ^ ^ 

1 Vin, ii. 185f. 

4. Kakudha.— A Pacceka Buddha of thirty-one kappas ago, to whom 
Uddaladayaka Thera, in aprevious birth, gave a flower.’- 

^ Ap. i. 225. 

5. Kakudha. — A bird in the time of Padumuttara Buddha and a 
previous birth of Malitavamhha Thera. The bird gave the Buddha a 
lotus’. u.L Kukkuttha. 

1 ThagA. i. 211; Ap. i. 180. 

6. Kakudha Kaceana,— See Pakudba Kaecana. 
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[ Kakudha 


7. Kakudha.— A little pond in Mahameghavana between the site of the 
Maha-Thupa and the Thuparama. The Maha-Thupa was at the upper 
end of the pond, and the spot had been consecrated by the visit of the 
four Buddhas of the present kappa.^ Lanjatissa appears to have filled 
up the pond at great expense, the land around having become water- 
logged.® The bund {pdli) of the pond formed part of the Sund at 
Anuradhapura.® 

^ Mhv. xV. 63 ff. ^ Ibid., xxxjii. 2S {; MT. OIL ® Mbv. 135 f. 

Kakudha Vagga.' — The tenth chapter of tiiQ PancaJca N ipdta oi th.6 
Anguttara Nihdya.^ 

1 A. iii. 118-26. 

1. Kakudha Sutta.— Kecords the visit of the deva Kakudha Koliya- 
putta to Moggallana, bringing him news of Devadatta’s intention to destroy 
the Order, The sutta also contains a description of the five kinds of 
teachers who are impure in their conduct, their mode of livelihood, 
their preaching of the Dhamma, their system of exposition and their 
insight, and who yet are protected by their disciples because of love 
of gain.^ 

1 A. iii. 122 ff. 

2. Kakudha Sutta. — Records the visit of the devaputta Kakudha to 
the Buddha at the Anjanavana in Saketa. See Kakudha (2). 

Kakusandha.— The twenty-second of the twenty-four Buddhas and 
the first of the five Buddhas of the present Bhaddakappa. He was the 
son of the brahmin Aggidatta, chaplain of Khemahkara, king of Khema- 
vati, and Visakha, He was born in the Khema pleasaunce, and lived 
for four thousand years in the household in three palaces— Ruei, Suruci 
and Va^^hana (or Rativaddhana). His wife was Virocamaiia (or Rocani), 
and he had a son, Uttara. He left the world riding in a chariot, and 
practised austerities for only eight months. Before his Enlightenment, 
he was given a meal of milk-rice by the daughter of the brahmin Vaji- 
rindha of the village Sueirindha, and grass for his seat by the yava- 
palaka Subhadda. His bodhi was a ySmsa-tree, and his first sermon 
was preached to eighty-four thousand monks in the park near the city 
of Makila. He performed the Twin-Miracle under a Sdla-tvee at the gates 
of Kapiniakulja. Among his converts was a fierce yakkha named Nara- 
deva. He held only one assembly of his monks. Kakusandha's body 
was forty cubits in height, and he died at the age of forty thousand 


Kakusandha Thera ] ^ 

years in the Khema pleasaimce. The thupa erected over his relics 
was one league high. 

The Bodhisatta was at that time a king named Khema. The Buddha s 
chief disciples were Vidhura and Sanjiva among monks, and. Sama and 
Campa among nuns. His personal attendant was Buddhija. Aeeuta 
and Samana, Nanda and Sunanda were his most eminent lay-supporters.^ 
Kakusandha kept the fast-day (uposatha) every year,® In Kakusandha s 
time a Mara, named Bus! (a previous birth of Moggallana), gave a great 
deal of trouble to the Buddha and his followers, trying greatly the 
Buddha’s patience.® The Samyutta Nikdya^ mentions that during the 
time of Kakusandha, the Mount Vepulla of Eajagaha was named Paeina- 
vaipsa and the inhabitants were called Tivara. 

The monastery built by Accuta on the site where, in the present age, 
Anathapindika erected the Jetavanarama, was half a league in extent, 
and the ground was bought by golden kacchapas sufficient in number 
to cover it,® 

According to the Ceylonese chronicles,® Kakusandha paid a visit to 
Ceylon. The island was then known as Ojadipa and its capital was 
Ahhayanagara, where reigned King Ahhaya. The Mahameghavana was 
called Mahatittha. The Buddha came, with forty thousand disciples, 
to rid the island of a pestilence caused by yakkhas and stood on the 
Devakuta mountain from where, by virtue of his own desire, all inhabitants 
of the country could see him. The, Buddha and his disciples were 
invited to a meal by the king, and after the meal the Mahatittha garden 
was presented to the Order; there the Buddha sat, in meditation, 
in order to consecrate various spots connected with the religion. At 
the Buddha’s wish, the nun Rucananda brought to the island a branch 
of the sacred bodhi-tree. The Buddha gave to the people his own 
drinking-vessel as an object of ivorship, and returned to Jambudipa, 
leaving behind his disciples Mahadeva and Rucananda to look after the 

spiritual welfare of the new converts to the faith. 

In Buddhist Sanskrit texts the name of the Buddha is given as Kra- 
kueehandaJ 

1 D. ii. 7; Bu. sxiii.; J. i. 42; BuA, ^ j. i. 94. 

209 ff. I ® Bpv. ii. 66; xv. 25, 34; xvu, 9, 16, 

2 DhA, iii, 236. I etc.; Mhv. xv. 57-90 

2 M. i. 333 ff.; Thag. 1187, ' ^ See especially Divy. 254, 418 f.; 

4 ii. 190 f. i Mtu. iii. 247, 330. 


2. Kakusandha Thera, — Author of the Sinhalese Dkdtuvamsa, probably 
a translation from the Pali. He is generally assigned to the fifteenth 



^ P.L.C. 255. 
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I Kakusandha Sutta 

Kakusandha Sutta.— To Kakusandha, as to the Buddha before he 
was enlightened, came thoughts of the suffering in the world and of 
how it could be stopped^ 

1 S.ii.9. 

1. Kakkata.— An eminent monk mentioned, with Gala, Upaeala, 
Kalimbha, Nikata and Katissaha, as staying with the Buddha at the 
Kutagarasala in Vesali. When the Licehavis started coming there to 
pay their respects to the Buddha, the monks, desiring solitude, went 
into the woodlands near by, such as the Gosifigasalavaua.^ 

1 A. v. l33 f. 

2. Kakkata. — A lay disciple of Nadika (Natika) mentioned with several 
othersd He is evidently identical with Kakudha (1). 

1 S. V. 138. 

Kakkata Jataka (No. 267).— Once a golden crab as large as a threshing- 
floor lived in Kuliradaha in the Himalaya, catching and eating the 
elephants who went into the lake to drink. In terror they left the 
district. The Bodhisatta, being born among the elephants, took leave 
of his father, and went back into the lake with his friends. The Bodhi- 
satta, being the last to leave the water, was caught by the crab's claws ; 
hearing his cries of pain, all the other elephants ran away except his 
mate, whom he entreated not to leave him. 

Eealising her duty, the she-elephant spoke to the crab words of coaxing 
and of flattery; the crab, fascinated by the sound of a female voice, 
let go his hold. Whereupon the Bodhisatta trampled him to death. 
From the two claws of the crab were later made the Anaka and the 
Alambara drums {q.v.). 

The story was related in ref erenee to the wife of a landowner of Savatthi. 
Husband and wife were on their way to collect some debts when they 
were waylaid by robbers. The robber chief, wishing to possess the 
wife for her beauty, planned to kill the husband. The wife expressed 
her determination to commit suicide if her husband were killed, and they 
were both released. The she-elephant of the Jataka was the landowner's 
wife.^ 

This Jataka is illustrated in the Barhut Stupa.^ 

The Kakkata Jataka is mentioned^ among those preached by the 
Buddha giving instances where Ananda offered his life for that of the 
Bodhisatta. The reference is evidently to the Suvannakakkata Jataka 

1 J. ii, 341-0. 2 Ounningliaaa; BharliUt plate xxv. 2. 


3 BhA. i, 119, 
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The story is also found in the Samyutta G o^Jimentary but there the 
Bodhisatta’s life is saved not by his mate but by his mother. 

SA. ii. IG7. 

Kakkatarasadayaka-vimana Vatthu.— The story of a farmer in Maga- 
dhakhetta, who gave a meal consisting of broth made of crab to a monk 
suffering from earache, and cured him. The farmer was born after 
death in a palace in Tavatirnsa. At the entrance to the palace was the 
figure of a ten-clawed crab, finished in gold. ^ 

1 Vv. 54; VvA.243ff. 

Kakkara Jataka (ISTo. 209). — The story of a wise bird who, seeing a 
farmer trying to catch him, avoided him till the farmer was quite 
exasperated. In the end the farmer camouflaged himself like a tree, 
but the bird laughed in his face. 

The story was related in reference to a monk, a fellow-celibate of 
Sariputta. This monk was very careful about his body, and earned 
the reputation of a dandy. The bird is identified with the monk.^ 
This story bears some resemblance to the second Sakuntaka Jataka in 
the Mahdvastu, particularly to the latter part of it.® v.l. Kukkura. 

^ J. ii. 161 f ® Mtu. ii. 260. 

Kakkarapatta. — A township of the Koliyans. It was while the Buddha 
was staying there that the Koliyan Dighajanu came to see him.^ 

lA. iv. 281. 

Kakkaru Jataka (No. 326). — Once a great festival was held in Benares, 
attended by both humans and non-humans. Among the latter were 
four gods from Tavatirnsa, wearing wreaths of 7caX:Mm-flowers, the 
fragrance of which filled the town. When men wondered at the fragrance, 
the gods shewed themselves and their wreaths. Men asked for these 
flowers, but the gods explained that they could only be worn by those 
possessed of certain virtues. The king’s chaplain, hoping to deceive 
the gods, claimed possession of these virtues. The wreath was put on 
his head and the gods disappeared. The chaplain was seized with great 
pain in his head, but on trying to remove the wreath he found it impossible 
to do so. When he had suffered for seven days, the king, hoping to save 
his life, held another similar festival at which the gods were again present. 
The chaplain confessed his guilt and obtained relief. The story was told 
in reference to the vomiting of blood by Devadatta when his disciples 
left him.^ v.l. Kakkaru, Takkaru. 

j, iu. 86-90. 
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[ Kakkarupupphiya Thera 


KakkarupuppMya Thera. — An arahant. Ninety-two kappas ago lie 
was a cleva in tlic Yania-world and, approaching the Pacceka .Buddha 
Gotama, offered him a /^■ff/.7i‘rtm-flowerd r./. Kekkaru®. 

1 Ap. i. 286. 

KakMrupujaka Thera.— An arahant. Thirty-one kappas ago he was 
a deva and offered a it<rMw'W-flower to the Buddha Sikhl. Nine kappas 
ago he was a king named Sattuttama.^ He is evidently identical with 
Jenta Thera.^ 

1 Ap. i, 177. 2 gpj-jagA. i. 219. 

A district in South India which supplied soldiers to Kula- 
■/ ^ I'Cv. Ixxvii. 2.,.' 

Kakkhalavitthi.— A village given by Jetthatissa III. for the maintenance 
of the Veluvana-vihara (near Anuradhapura).^ 

1 Cv. sliv. 99. 

Kakkhala,— A nickname given to Jetthatissa I. When certain of his 
ministers shewed reluctance to accompany his father’s funeral pro- 
cession, he finally persuaded them; but when they were assembled he 
had the gates shut on them, put them, to death, and ha^^^ 
empaled on stakes round his father’s pyre. Hence his name.^ 

■ xxxvi. 118-22.': 

Kaftkha-Revata Thera.— -He belonged to a very wealthy family in 
Slvatthi. One day, after his midday meal, he went with others to hear 
the Buddha preach and, accepting the word of the Buddha, he entered 
the Order.^ He attained arahantsMp by way of practising j liana, and 
so proficient in jhana did he become that the Buddha declared him 
chief of the monks who practised it.^ Before he became an arahant 
he was greatly troubled in mind as to what was permissible for him to 
use and what was not {ahajppiya muggay na happanti 
j-itum, etc.). This characteristic of his became well known, hence bis 
name.® : 

In the time of Padumuttara he was a brahmin of Hamsavati, well 
versed in the Vedas. One day, w^hilo listening to the Buddha’s preach- 
ing, he heard him declare a monk in the assembly as chief among those 
who practised and himself wished for the same honour under a 

^ According to the Apadava (ii. 491), | ^ p 24; Ud. v. 7; AA. i. 129 f.; 

he heard the Buddha preach at Kapi- i Thag. 3; ThagA. 33 f. 
lavatthu. i s UdA. 314. 


Kakkola.— 

sekhara.^ 



Kangakondapperayara, — A Damila chief, subdued by Parakkama- 
bahu 


Kahkhavitarani. A commentary, also called Matikatthakatha, by 
Buddhaghosa on the PatimoTckha oi Vinaya Pitaka. The colophon 
also contains a summary, a kind oi udddm, of the contents, It is stated 
that the work was written at the request of a thexa named Sona, and 
Buddhaghosa declares most emphatically that there is not even a single 
word in the book which is not in conformity with the Canon or the 
Commentaries of the Mahavihara/ The Gandhavama^ mentions a 
tikd on the Kahkhavitarani named Vinayatthamanjusa, written by 
Buddhanaga at the request of Sumedha. 

^ p. 204 (ed. Emavitarane Bequest Series)', Gv. 59, 69. 

2 61 71 ; also Svd. 1212. 


Kafikheyya Sutta. — The Sakyan Mahanama visits Lomasavaiigisa at 
the Nigrodharama in Kapilavatthu and asks him if the learner’s way 
of life is the same as that of a Tathagata. No, says the Elder; a learner 
strives to abandon the five hindrances (mmrawa); the arahants have 
alrcadycompletelydestroyedthem.— 

iS.v.327f. 


Kangakondapperayara ] 


future Buddha." He is often mentioned in company with other very 
eminent disciples— -e.y.j Anuraddha, Nandiya, Kimbila, Kiindadhana and 
Ananda— at the preaching of the Nalakapana Sutta,® The Mahagosinga 
Sutta® records a discussion between Moggallana, Maha Kassapa, Anu- 
ruddha, Revata and Ananda, and there we find Revata praising, as the 
highest type of monk, one who delights in meditation and has his habita- 
tion in the abodes of solitude. 

Kahkha-Revata appears to have survived the Buddha. 

In the Uttaramatu-peta Vatthu,’ Uttara’s mother having been born as 
a peta, and having wandered about for fifty-five years without water, 
came upon Revata enjoying the siesta on the banks of the Ganges and 
begged him for succour. Having learnt her story, Revata gave various 
gifts to the Sahgha in her name, and so brought her happiness. 

« Ap. u. 419f. I 8 /6iiZ., 212ff. 

8 M. i. 462. I ’ PvA. 141 ff. 


Kangakondakalappa.— A Damila chief j ally of Kulasekhara.’^ 

1 Gv. Ixxvii. 75. 
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r Karigakoitpna 

Eaftgakonpna.— A fortress in Soutli India/ 

1 Ov. Ixsvi. 183. 

Kangayara— A Damila cliief, ally of Kulasekhara ; lie was vanquished 
by I^ankapnra, general of Parakkamahahu 

^ Cv. Ixxvi. 140, 260, 316; Ixxvii. 15. 

Kacafigala.— See Kajangala. 

Kaceana. — See Maha-Kaeeana, Pakudha-Kaeeana, Pabba-Kaceana, 
Sambula-Kaeeana, Sabhiya-Kaecana, etc. See also Kaeeayana. 

Kaceana or Kaeeayana is the name of a family, the Kaccanagotta/-— A 
monk named Kaceana gotta is mentioned in the Samyutta NiMya^ as 
visiting the Buddha at Savatthi and questioning him on right view. 
The Buddha’s discourse on this occasion is referred to by Ananda in a 
conversation with Channa.® See also Katiyani. 

Kancana-manava belonged to the Kaccanagotta.^ 

The Kaceanagotta is mentioned among the higher castes, together with 
Moggallana and Vasittha/ 

1 AA. i. 116, 410. 

2 S. ii. 16 ff. 

3S. iii.134. 

Kaceana Peyyala. — Mentioned in the Anguttara Gommentary^ together 
with the Madhupindika Sutta and the Parayana Sutta as an exposition 
of Maha Kaceana, in consequence of which the Buddha declared the 
Elder to be chief among those who could explain in detail what had 
been stated briefly. The reference is probably to the Kaceana Sutta. 

1 AA. i. 118. 

Kaceana Sutta.— A discourse to the monks by Maha Kaceana on the 
six topics of recollection — the Buddha, Dhamma and Sahgha; one’s 
own virtues, generosity and the devas.^ It is quoted in the VisuddM- 
magga,^ whexe it is stated that to speak of casual happenings as a mere 
arising is to contradict both the Padesavihara Sutta and the Kaceana 
Sutta. See also Kaceana Peyyala. 

A A.iii.314ff. ■ ^ p. 619. ^ ^ 

3. Kaceana.— A Sakyan princess, daughter of Devadahasakka of 
Uevadaha and sister of Anjanasakka. She married Sihahanu and had 


4 AA. i. 116, 410. 
6 Vin. iv. 6. 
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five sons and two daughters; Suddhodana, Dhotodana, Sakkodana, 
Sukkodana, Amitodana, Amita and Pamitad 

2. Kaccana— See Bhaddakaecana. 

Kaccaii! Jataka (No, 417). — A young man devoted himself, after his 
father's death, entirely to his mother, till the latter, much against his 
Avill, brought him a wife. The wife plotted to estrange mother and 
son, and the old woman had to leave the house. The wife, having 
given birth to a son, went aboiit saying that if the mother-in-law had 
been with her such a blessing would have been impossible. "When the 
old woman heard of this, she felt that such things could only be said 
because Bight [Dhanma) was dead and, going into the cemetery, she 
started to perform a sacrifice in memory of the dead Eight. Sakka’s 
throne becoming heated, he came down and, hearing her story, recon- 
ciled the old woman with her son and daughter-in-law by means of 
his great power. In the stanza spoken by Sakka, the old woman is 
addressed as Kaeeani and Katiyani. The scholiast explains that she 
belonged to the Kaecanagotta. 

The story was related to a young man of Savatthi who looked after 
his aged mother till his wife came ; then the wife imdertook to tend her 
and for some time did her duties well. Later, she grew jealous of her 
husband's love for his mother, and contrived by various means to make 
the son angry with the old woman. Binally, she asked her husband to 
choose between herself and his mother. The young man, without 
hesitation, stood up for his mother, and the wife, realising her folly, 
mended her ways.’- 

1 J. iii. 422-8. 

Kaccani "Vagga. — The first section of the Atthaha Nipata of the Jdta- 
kaUahathd} 

1 J. ixi. 422-28. 


1. Kaeeani. — The old woman whose story is related in the story 
of the past in the Kaeeani Jataka. 

2. Kaccani. — See also Katiyani. 

Kaceayana Thera. — Author of the Kacedyanavyahamna {q.v.), the 
oldest of the Pali grammars extant. Orthodox tradition identifies him' 
witf Maha Kaccana. He was probably a South Indian and belonged 
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[ KaeeSyana Thera 

to the Avanti school founded by Maha Kacoana.^ He was, perhaps, 
also the aiithor of the Kaccayana probably 

belongs to the fifth or sixth century A.D. 

The (rawifhauawso.® ascribes td Kaccayana the authorship of the 
Kaccaymagandha, Mahdniruttigandha, Culaniruttigandha, Peiahofade- 
sagandha, N ettigandha &yidi Vmpiamtigandha: 

1 P.L.O. 179 ff. ; Gv. 60; Svd. 1233f, a p. 39. 

2. Kaceayana Thera. — An arahant. He wa.s a disciple of Padumut- 
tara Buddha, and was declared by him to be chief among those who 
could expound in detail what the Buddha stated in brief. It was this 
declaration made in the presence of Maha Kaeeana, which made the 
latter, in that birth an ascetic in Himava, wish for a like proficiency 
forhimselfunderafutureBuddha.’- 

^ Ap. ii. 464; ThagA. L 484. 

3. Kaceayana.— In the Vidhnrapandita Jataka, the yakkha Punnaka 
calls himself and is addressed as Kaceayana/ Kaeeana® and Katiyana.® 
The scholiast seems to offer no explanation. 

1 J. vi. 273. 2 283, 286, 301, 327. 2 299, 306, 308. 

4. Kaceayana.— See also s.v. Kaeeana. 

Kaecayanagandha. — One of the six books ascribed to Maha Kaceayana^; 
it probably refers to the Kaecayanavyakarana. 

1 Gw 59. 

Kaceayanabheda.— Also called Kaccayanahhedadipika. A treatise on 
Kaccayana’s grammar, written by Mahayasa of Thaton, probably about 
the fourteenth century. A tiled on it, called the Saratthavikasini, was 
written by Ariyalahkara.^ 

^ Svd. 1250 ; Bode, op. ciL, 36 f., but see Gv. 74, where the author is called Bhamma- 
nanda. : 

Kaeeayanayoga.— A name given to the aphorisms in Kaeeayana- 
vyakarana (g'.u.).^ 

^ Bode, ojj. ciY., p. 21. 

Kaecayanavannana. — A commentary on Kaceayana ’s grammar by 
a thera of Ceylon, named Vijitavi.^ It deals with the sections on 
Sandhikappa.^ 


1 Svd. 1242. 


2 Bode, 46.’ 



Kaceliaka-(Kaceha“)tittlia.— A ford in the Mahavaluka-gahga, near 
the DMmarakkha mountain. It was here that Pandukabhaya captured 
the Yakkhirii Cetiya.^ This was a strategic point in the wars with the 
Tamils, and we find Kakavannatissa entrusting its protection to his 
son Dighabhaya.^ It is probable that, some time afterwards, the place 
fell into the hands of the Tamils, for we find Diitthagamaiji mentioned 
as having captured it from the Tamil general Kapisisa.® According to 
the Mahdvamsa TlJca* the place was nine leagues from Anuradhapura, 
but Nimila journeyed there and back in one day. 

The Angultam GonimeMarif mentions that a man named MaMva- 
cakala was once born there as a crocodile, a fathom in length, for having 
cast doubts on the efficacy of the Buddha’s religion. Once he swallowed 
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Kaeeayana-vyakarana.— “A treatise on Pali -grammar by Kaccayana. 
The treatise is in eight divisions, each division comprising or rules, 
expressed with great brevity- wiif or supplements, to render the suttas 
intelligible; payoya or grammatical analyses, with examples, and nydsa 
or scholia, explanatory notes of the principal grammatical forms in the 
shape of questions and answers. The nyasa often exists as a separate 
book, called the Mu]ehaniattadvpa7i%, Orthodox tradition ascribes the 
whole work to Maha Kaeeana, but another tradition, recorded in the Kae* 
eayanabheda, states that the aphorisms are by Kaccayana, the vutti by 
Safighanandh the illustrations by Brahmadatta and the nyasa by 
VimalabuddM— all perhaps belonging to the same schoob of Avanti 
(see above, 5. t;. Kaeeana). 

Kaccayana’s work shows clearly the influence of Sanskrit grammar, 
chiefly the Kdtanira. Many later works were written about the Kacca- 
yana (as it is called) or were based on it, the chief among them being 

the Rnpasiddhi, the Kaccayanabheda, the Kaecayanasara and the 
Kaceayanavamana (g.v.).^ 

^ For details see P.L.C. 179 ff.; Bode, 21. 


Kaecayanasara. — A resume of the Kacoayanavyakarana by Mahidyasa/ 
probably of the fourteenth century. It contains quotations from such 
treatises as the Bdlavatdra, RupasiMTiiy Culanirutti and Bamhajidka- 
cintd. One tihd on it was written by Mahayasa himself, and another, 
cdleA the Sam^nohavindsi-m, by Saddhammavilasa.^- 


1 But see Bode, 36, n. 3, and Gv. 74. ^ Bode, 37. 
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sixty carts with, the bulls attached to them, the carts being filled with 
stone., 

The ford is now identified "^ith Mahagantota, the spot where the 
Arab ahgahga and the Mahaveligahga meet.® The Ambahganga was 
probably called Kacchakanadi, and at the spot where it met the Maha- 
veliganga, King Suhha built the Naadigamaka-vihara.’ See also 

Assaraa]flda^^. 

® Geiger, Mliv. iPrs., 72, n. 2. ' tbis passage see also Geiger’s JVs., 250, 

’ See Mhv, XXXV. 58, and MT.: 472; on; 

Kaechakadaha.— A lake, evidently near the Kalavallimandapa. The 
thera MaMnaga of Kalavallimandapa filled his mouth with water from 
the lake before entering the village for alms, thus ensuring that his 
meditations should not be interrupted by needless conversation.^ 

i-?ibIiA.352."'' ■ 

1. Kacehapa Jataka (No. 178).— The story of a tortoise who would 
not leave the lake where he lived even though all the other tortoises, 
knowing there would be a, drought, swam in time to the neighbouring 
river. When the drought came, he buried himself in a hole. There 
he was dug up by the Bodhisatta who was digging for clay, having been 
born as a potter. The tortoise^s shell was cranked by the potter’s 
spade and he died, having uttered two verses on the folly of clinging 
too much to things. The Bodhisatta took his body to the village and 
preached to the villagers. 

The story was told to a young man of Savatthi who, when the plague 
broke out in his house, listened to his parents’ advice and escaped through 
a hole in the wall. When the danger was past he returned and rescued 
the treasure hoarded in the house and, one day, visited the Buddha 
with many gifts. 

Ananda is identified with the tortoise of the story. ^ 

^ J. ii. 79-81, 

2. Kacehapa Jataka (No. 215). — The story of a tortoise who bccaine 
friendly with two geese living in the Cittakiita mountain. One day the 
geese invited the tortoise to their abode, and when he agreed they made 
him hold a stick between his teeth, and seizing the t>vo ends Hew away 
with him. The children of the village, seeing them, started shouting, 
and the tortoise, being of a talkative nature, opened his mouth to repri- 
mand them and fell near the palace of the king of Benares, crushing 
himself to death. The Bodhisatta, who was the king’s minister, seized 
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tlie opportunity for admonishiiig Kis master, who was an inveterate 
talker, on the virtues of silence. 

The tortoise is identified with Kokalika, in reference to w^honi the story 
was related.^ Tor details see the Mahatakkari Jataka. 



J. ii. 175-8; repeated also in .DhA. iv. 91 f. 


3. Kaeehapa Jataka (No. 273).— The story of how a monkey insulted 
a tortoise by introducing his private parts into the tortoise as the latter 
lay basking in the sun with his mouth open. The tortoise caught 
hold of the monkey and refused to release him. The monkey went fur 
help, and the Bodhisatta, who was an ascetic in a hermitage near by, 
saw the monkey carrying the tortoise. The Bodhisatta persuaded the 
tortoise to release the monkey. 

The story was related in reference to the quarrelsome ministers of the 
king of Kosala/ 

1 J. ii. 359-61. 


Kaeehapagiri. — Another name, according to the Mahdvcmsa Tjika} for 
the Issarasamanavihara. It is perhaps a variation of Kassapagiri {q.v.), 

1 MT. 652. 


Kacchavala. — A monastery built for the Pamsukalikas by Vajira, 
general of Dappula II.^ 

iCv. 3dix. 80. 


Kajangala (Kajafigala). — A township which formed the eastern 
boundary of the Majjhimadesa. Beyond it was Mahasala.^ In the 
Buddha’s time it was a prosperous place where provisions could easily be 
obtained Once when the Buddha was staying 

in the Veluvana at Kajangala, the lay followers there heard a sermon 
from the Buddha and went to the nun Kajangala to have it explained 
in detail.® On another occasion the Buddha stayed in the Mukheluvana 
and was visited there by XJttara, the disciple of Pairasariya. Their con- 
versation is recorded in the Indriyabhavana Sutta.* In the Milinda- 
panha,° Kajangala is described as a brahmin village and is given as the 
place of Nagasena’s birth. In the Kapota Jataka mention is made of 
Kajangala, and the scholiast® explains that it may be the same as Benares. 
According to the scholiast of the Bhisa Jataka,'^ the tree-spirit mentioned 

1 Vin. i. 197; DA. i. 173; MA. i. ^ M. iii. 298 ff. 

316, etc. ; AA. i. 55, etc. ; J. i. 49 ; Mbv. 12. 6 p. 10. 

2 J. iv. 310. ® J. iii. 226-7. , ; 

3 A. V. 54 f. ^ iv. 311. 
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ill tliat story was the chief resident monk in an old monastery in 'Kajaii- 
gala, which monastery he repaired with difficulty during the time of 
Kassapa Buddha. 

Kajaiigala is identified with the Kie-chu-hoh-khi-lo of Hiouen Thsang, 
which he describes as a district about two thousand h in circumference.® 
It may also be identical with the town Pundavardhana mentioned in 
the Divyavaddm.^ The Avadamsataha^^ calls it Kacangala. 

s: Beal, Bud. iJecortZs, ii. 193^ and n. j j “ p. 21 f. 

see alao Ounningham, A.G.I. 723. 1 ii. 41. 

KajafJgala.— A nun who lived in Kajangala. Once when the Buddha 
was residing in the Veiuvana there, the inhabitants of the village went to 
her and asked her to explain in detail what the Buddha had taught 
them in brief. This she did, and when the matter was reported to the 
Buddha, he praised her very highly.^ The exposition given by her is 
quoted in the KhiiddahajydtJia Commentary} Her story is given in 
detail in the Auaddnaeata&a.® 

1 A. V. 54 ff. 2 pp. 80, 83, 85. 3 ii. 41 ff. 

1. Kancana. — One of the three palaces used by Sumedha Buddha in 
his last lay life.^ The GWwmntar/ calls it Kofica. 

1 Bu. xii. 19. 2 BuA. 163. 

2. Kancana.— See Kaneanave|a. 

3. Kancana.“See Maha Kancana and Upakancana. 

4. Kancana.— See Kancanamanava. 

Kancanakkhandha Jataka (No. 66),- — The Bodhisatta was once born 
as a farmer and, while ploughing his field, came upon a hugget of gold, 
four cubits long and as thick as a man's thigh, which had been buried 
by a merchant in bygone days. Finding it impossible to remove the 
gold as a whole, he cut it into four and carried it home easily. The story 
w^as related in reference to a monk who wished to leave the Order because 
he was frightened by all the rules his teachers asked him to learn and 
obey. The Buddha gave him three rules— to guard voice, body and 
mind and the monk won arahantship. Even a heavy burden becomes 
light if carried piece by piece.^ 

^ J.i 276-8. 

Kancanagiri.— See Kaneanapabbata. 
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Kafieanaguha.— A cave in the region of the Himalaya, according to 
one description,^ in the face of the Cittakutapabbata/ 
the abode of the Bodhisatta when he was horn as a lion, as described 
in the Virocana Jataka,® and again in the Sigala Jataka.® Near by was 
the Rajatapabbata. This cave was also the dwelling-place of the geese 
mentioned in the Kacchapa Jataka,^ and in the cave grew the Abbhanta- 
ramba/ the property of Vessavana. In the scholiast to the Hatthipala 
Jataka,® the Kancanaguha is mentioned as the abode of the spider 
Unnabhi and the ninety-six thousand geese who took shelter in it, 
waiting for the rains to clear. Near the cave was the Chaddantadaha 
and the Buddha, when he was born as the elephant Chaddanta, made 
the cave his headquarters.’' In this context the cave is described as being 
in the Suvapnapabbata (probably another name for Kancanapabbata) 
to the west of the Chaddanta lake, and is said to be twelve leagues in 
extent. There lived the elephant king with eight thousand companions. 
Nandatapasa once lived for seven days at the entrance to the cave, 
going to Uttarakuru for his food.® 

The Fakahamsas of great power also lived in the cave,® once as 
many in number as ninety thousand.’''* 

In the Sudhabhojana Jataka,” the cave is stated to have been on the 
top of Manosilatala. 

The Kahoanaguha is mentioned in literature as the dwelling-place 
of maned lions (/oemrosi/iffl).’® 

1 J. ii. 176} but see J. v. 357, where 
it is said to be near Cittakuta. 

3 J. i. 491 f. 

3 J. ii. 6. 

396. «J. iv. 484. 


’ J. V. 37 I 
8 im., 316, 392. 

» J6iU, 357, 368. 

10 Ibid., 381. 

Ibid., S92. 

W.g., mA. 71, 105. 


KaneanadevL-— Daughter of the king of Benares and sister of the 
Bodhisatta, Mahakafieana. With her brothers she renounced the world 
and lived in a hermitage after her parents’ death. Her story is ’told 
in the BMsa Jataka/ She was a previous birth of Uppalavanna.® 

1 J. iv. 305 ff. 2 314 . 

Kancanapatti. — The hut in the Kancanapabbata, where lived the 
ascetic Jotirasa, friend of Vessavapa.’ 

1 J. ii. 399. 

1. Kancanapabbata.~A mountain in Himava.’ It was near Kancana- 
guba, and on it grew the Abbbantaramba of VessavApa. On the mountain, 

1 J. u. 396 ff. 
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in a hut, lived the ascetic Jotirasa, tending the sacred fire. The mountain 
formed one of the salient features of the Himalaya region.^ It is in 
the northern quarter of Himava, and from its slopes flows the Sidanadi.® 
In the Nimi Jataka'^ mention is m.ade of two Kancanapabbata between 
which the Sidanadi flows. The mountain is sometimes referred to as 
Kaneanagiri® and sometimes as Suvantaapabhata.** The Buddha Sumana 
held his second assembly of disciples on the Kancanapabbata, when 
ninety thousand crores of people were jpresent.’' 

3J. V. 415. 5 UdA. 411. 

3 J. vi. 101. ® J. vi. lOO. 

4 Ibid., 100. ’’ J- i. 34. 

2. Kancanapabbata. — See Kanakapabbata. 

Kancanamala. — Probably the name of Sakka’s white parasol. It 
was five leagues in circumference.^ 

1 J. V. 386. 


Kaneanamanava. The name given to Maha Kaecana by his parents, 
Kaceana being the family name. He was called Kaiicana because his 
body was of a golden colour.^ 

^ ThagA. 483; AA. i. 116. 


Kancanavana. — A pleasauuce near Hjieni, where Malia Kaecana lived 
on his return to Ujjeni after his ordination,^ 

1 AA. i. 118. 


Kaneanavela.— Son of Piyadassi Buddha, his mother being Vimalad 
The Buddhammsa iJommcnia-nf calls him Kaflcana. 

^ Bu. siv. 17. 2 p. 172. 

Kaneanavelu.— The city in which Siddattha Buddha died, in the park 
Anoma.^ 

1 BuA. 188. 

Kancamba. — A Bamila chieftain who fought against Lankapura.’ 

^ Cv. kxvii, 17. 

Kanelpura. — See Kancipura. 


Katakandhakara. — A monastery or a village where lived the thera 
Phussadeva, mentioned in the scholiast to the Hatthipala Jataka" and 

^ J. iv. 490. 
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i.n the Mtigapakkha Jataka^^ Peiliaps this residence was identical with 
the Katandhakara mentioned in the Kassapa II. paid 

much respect to an Elder of unknown name who lived there. It is 
said that the king had the sacred texts written down with a short 
summary in honour of this Elder. Geiger thinks^ that the Padhanaghara 
called Mahallaraja, which had been erected by AggabodM HI., brother 
of Kassapa II., in company with the Yuvaraja Mana, was attached to 
the Katandhakara monastery. 

® J. yi. 30| see also Vsm, i. 228. ® Gv. xlv. 3, ^ Cv. Trs, i. 89, n. 4. 


Katagama.— A village in which the Idipada Vikkamabahu defeated 
layabahn and his brothers. ’• 

iCy. Ixi. 16. 


Katacchubhikkliadayika Theri.—An arahant. Ninety -two kappas 
ago she gave a ladleful of food to the Buddha Tissa. As a result, she was 
thirty-six times chief queen of the king nf heaven and wife of fifty kings 
of men.^ She is evidently to be identified with Abhayamata.^ 

1 Ap. ii. 516 f. 2 ThigA. 39f. 


Katattha.— -One of the yakkhas who guarded Jotika’s palace, 
was at the sixth gate and had six thousand yakkhas with himA 

^DhA. iv. 209. 


Katadoravada (?).— A village in Rohana in South Ceylon.^ It may 
be the same as Kantakadvaravata.® 

^ Cv. kxiy. 164. ^ Cleiger, Cv. Trs. ii. 36, n. 3. 


Katandhakara.— -See Katakandhakara. 


Katamorakatissa (Katamorakatissaka). — One of the monks whom 
Devadatta incited to join him in stirring up discord among the Saiiglia, 
the others being Kokalika, Khandadeviputta and Samuddadatta.^ Kata- 
morakatissa was held in high esteem by Thullananda, for we are told 
that one day, on arriving at a house where she was a constant visitor, 
and on being told that several of the Buddha's eminent disciples, such 
as Sariputta, Moggallana, Maha Kaecana, had also been invited, as 
they happened to be at Veluvana near by, she expressed great disappoint- 
ment that these had been invited, when such most eminent disciples 
{maJidndgd) as Devadatta, Katamorakatissa, etc., were available.® 
1 Viii. ii. 196; iii. 171. ^ Ibid,, iv. 66. 
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On another occasion, wisMng to ordain a mm who was going through 
a probationary course, she summoned the monks, but seeing a great 
quantity of food and wishing to let only her favourites enjoy it, 
she dismissed the monks on a false pretext, keeping with her only Deva- 
datta, Katamorakatissa and their colleagues.** 

Katamorakatissaka was one of themonks about whom dissatisfaction 
was expressed to the Buddha, by the two Paceeka-brahma, Silbrahma 
and Suddhayasa.* 

3 Vin.iv. 336. ^ S. i. 148. 

Katahaha.— The son of a female slave of the Bodhisatta when he 
was a rich treasurer in Benares, For his story, see the Katahaka Jataha. 

Katahaka Jataka (ISTo. 125).— Once when the Bodhisatta was a rich 
treasurer in Benares a son was born to him. A female slave in the 
house gave birth to a son on the same clay. The boys grew up together, 
the slave’s son being called Katahaka. Katahaka acquired various arts 
in the company of his master. When he grew up he was appointed 
as the Treasurer’s private secretary. One day he visited a merchant 
on the frontier, carrying a letter purporting to be from the Treasurer 
(in which he 'was stated to be the son of the latter), asking for the hand 
of the merchant’s daughter in marriage. The merchant was over- 
joyed, and the marriage took place. Katahaka gave himself great 
airs and spoke contemptuously of everything “provincial,” The 
Treasurer, discovering what had happened, decided to visit the merchant, 
but Katahaka went to meet him on the way, and paying him all the 
honour due from a slave, begged him not to expose him. Meanwhile, 
he had misled his wife’s relations into the belief that the homage, paid 
by him to the Treasurer, was but the regard due from a son to liis father. 
He was not like the sons of other parents, but knew what was clue to 
his father. The Bodhisatta, being pleased, did not expose the slave, 
blit on learning from Katahaka’s wnfe that Katahaka always complained 
of his food, he taught her a stanza which contained the threat— not 
intelligible to her, though clear to Katahaka— that if Katahaka continued 
to make a nuisance of himself, the Treasurer would return and expose 
him. Thenceforth Katahaka held his peace. 

The story was related in reference to a monk who used to Ijoast of 
his high lineage and the wealth of his family until his pretensions were 
exposed.** > 

According to the BTiammaiyada Oonimenfary,^ the story was told in 
^ J. i, 451 &. 


2 DhA. iii. 357 ff. 
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refei’oiice to a monk named Tissa who would complain, no matter what 
attentions were paid to him, 

Katiyaganaa.— -A village in Ceylon where Gajabahu’s olficers slew largo 
niimhers of his enemies,^ 

Gv.lxs:. 67. 

Kativapi.— One of the tanks repaired b)’- Parakkamabahu Id 

1 Gv. Ixxix. 34. 

Katissabha.— A lay disciple of the Buddha at Nadika, one of those, 
who, after their death, were declared by the Buddha, in answer to a 
question by Ananda, to have destroyed the five fetters 

and to have become inheritors of the highe,st heaven, thence never to 
return.^ nZ. Katissaha. 

1 D. ii. 02; S. V, 358 f. 

1. Katissaha Thera. — An arahant. He was one of those who were 
staying with the Buddha at the Kutagarasala in Vesali, When the 
Licchavis began to visit the Buddha in large numbers, they left the 
monastery and retired to places of solitude, such as Gosihgasalavana.’' 

1 A. V. 133. 

2. Katissaha.— One of the chief supporters of Dhammadassi Bucldhad 

^ Bu. xvi. 20, 

Katunnaru. — A tank in South Ceylon repaired by Vijayabahu I.^ 
and again by Parakkamabahu I., before his ascent to the throned 
Cv. lx. 48. ^ Ibid., Ixviii. 46. 

Katuvandu.— A locality near Anuradhapura.^ 

1 Ov. Ixxii. 188. 

Katuviya Sutta. — Once when the Buddha w^as goiiig about for alms 
near the fig-tree at the cattle tethering in the neighbourhood of Isipatana, 
he saw a monk, whose delight was in the empty outer joys of sense, 
and admonished him., saying that flies will settle on and attack him Who 
is corrupt and reeks with the stench of carrion. Hearing this, the 
monk was greatly stirred. Later the Buddha repeated the admonition 
to the assembled monks and explained that greed was corruption, 
malice the stench of carrion and evil ways of thought the flies. ^ 

•1 A. i. 280 f. ' . ‘ 
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Kattha Sutta.— OE; the five evil results of not using a toothbrush, 
and the five advantages of using one. ’■ 

1 A. m. 250. 

Katthaka.— A class of devas present at the Mahasamaya.^ v.l. 
Kathaka. 

1 D.ii. 261. 


Katthantanag:ara.-^A town near the Kanavapi tank. It was here that 
King Sena II. had the dam of the tank repaired.^ 

i-Cv.li.73. ■ ■ 


1. Katthavahana, — A king. A previous birth of Bavari. Kattliavii- 
hana had been a very clever carpenter of Benares, having under him 
sixteen thousand'' and sixteen assistants. They paid periodical visits 
to the Himalaya forests, felled trees, and having prepared the timber 
which was suitable for building purposes, brought it down the Ganges 
and erected houses for the king and for the people. Growing tired 
of this work, these carpenters made flying machines of light wood, and 
going northwards from Benares to Himava, established by conquest 
a kingdom, the chief carpenter becoming the king. He came to be 
called Katthayahana, the capital w^^ named Katthavahananagara and 
the country Katthavahaiiarattha. The king was righteous and the people 
very happy and the country prospered greatly. Later Katthavahana 
and the king of Benares became sincere friends, and free trade, exempt 
from all taxes, was established between the two countries. The kings 
sent each other very costly and magnificent gifts. Once Katthavahana 
sent to the king of Benares eight priceless rugs in eight caskets of lacquered 
ivory, each rug being sixteen cubits long and eight cubits wide and of 
unsurpassed splendour. The Benares king, wondering how he could 
adequately return the courtesy, decided to let his friend learn the great 
news of the appearance in the world of the Buddha (Kassapa), the 
Dhamma and the Sangha. : This message was written on a gold leaf 
and the leaf enclosed in many caskets, one inside the other, the inner- 
most casket being made of the seven kinds of jewels and, the outermost 
of costly wood. The caskets; were placed on a splendid palanquin and 
sent on the back of a royal elephant, accompanied by all the insignia 
of royalty. All along the route the honours due to a king were paid 
to the casket, and Katthavahana himself escorted the elephant from 
the frontiers of his kingdom to the capital. When Katthavahana 
discovered the message, he was overjoyed, and sent his nephew with 
sixteen of his ministers and sixteen thousand followers to investigate 
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the matter and convey his greetings to the Buddha. The envoys arrived 
at Benares only after the Buddha's death, but hearing from the Buddha's 
disciples of the Doctrine he had proclaimed to the world, the ministers 
and their followers entered the Order, while Katthavahana’s nephew 
was sent back to report the news to the king, taking with him the 
Buddha’s water-pot, a branch of the Bodhi tree and a monk versed in 
the Doctrine. The king, having learnt the Doctrine, engaged in various 
works of piety till his death, after which he was born among the 
Kamavacara devas.’- 

1 SnA. ii575fF, . 

2. Katthavahana.— King of Benares. He was the Bodhisatta, son of 
Brahmadatta, king of Benares, and of a faggot-gatherer, whom the king 
met in a grove, singing as she picked up the sticks. His story is related 
in the Katthahari Jataka.’^ 

1 J- i- 133 ff.; DhA. i. 349; J. iv. 148. 

3, Katthavahana.— A king. He had been a master builder and built for 
Bodhirajakumara, a palace called Kokanadi, unrivalled in its splendour. 
In order to prevent the building of a similar palace for anyone else, 
the prince decided to make away with the master builder at the con- 
clusion of his work, and confided his plan to his friend Sanjikaputta. 
The latter, being most distressed at this suggestion of wanton cruelty, 
warned the bnilder who, procuring seasoned timber with sap well dried, 
under pretence that it was needed for the palace, shut himself up and 
fashioned a wooden Garuda-bird, large enough to hold lumself and 
Ins family. When his preparations were complete, the builder with his 
family mounted the bird and rode away through the air to the Himalaya, 
where he founded a kingdom and became known as King Katthavahana.^ 

The story of the building of the palace is mentioned in the introduction 
to the Dhonasakha Jataka,® hut there we are told that the prince put out 
the builder's eyes, and no mention is made of the wooden bird and the 
subsequent story. 

1 DhA. iii. 135 f. ^ j. ^ 157 . 

Katthavahananagara.— The city of king Katthavahana (l)d It was 
one whole day’s journey from Benares and twenty yojanas from 
Savatthi.® 

1 SnA. ii. 576. 2 579 . 

Katthahara Sutta.— Some pupils of a Bharadvaj^ brahmm, faggot- 
gatherers {IcatthaJidrahd), came across the Buddha engaged in meditation 
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in a forest in Ivosala and informed tlicir teacher of it. He went to 
the Buddha and ((uestioncd him as to his purpose in dwelling in the 
forest. The brahmin expressed himself as being pleased with the 
information.^ 

1 S. i. 180. 

Katthaliara-Bliaradvaja. — See Kattliahara Sutta. 

KatthaMri Jataka (hfo. 7). — Brahmadatta, king of Benares, wdiile 
wandering about in a grove, seeking for fruits and flowers, came upon 
a woman merrily singing as she gathered sticks. He beoame intimate 
with her, and the Bodhisatta was conceived then and there. The king 
gave the woman his signet ring, with instructions that if the child was 
a boy, he should be brought to the court with the ring. When the 
Bodhisatta grew up his playmates nicknamed him ” Ho-fathcr.” Feeling 
ashamed, ho asked his mother about it and, on hearing the truth, in- 
sisted on being taken to the king. When confronted with the child, 
the king was too shy to acknowledge his parentage, and the mother, 
having no witness, threw the child into the air with the prayer that he 
should remain there if her words were true. The boy, sitting cross- 
legged in the air, requested the king to adopt him, which request was 
accepted, his mother being made queen consort. On his father’s death 
he became king under the name of Katthavahana. 

The story was told to Pasenadi on his refusal to recognise the claim 
to the throne of Vidudabha (7.'?’.), his son by Vasabha-Khattiya.^ 

Perhaps the story lias some connection with that of Dusyanta and 
Sakuntala, as given in the Mahdhhamtn and later amplified by Kalidasa 
in his drama. 

1 J. i. 133 ff.: iv. 148; BhA. i. 349. 

Katthahala-parivena. — A monastic residence in or near Anuradhapura. 
A monk from Piyangalla, who was asked to participate in the building 
of tlio Maha Thupa, stayed in the parivena during his visit to Anura- 
dhapura, ^ 

^ Mliv. xxx. 34. 


1. Kathina Vagga. — The first section of the Maluii'ihhmjn of the 
Panvdra.'pdilid} 


1 Vin. V. 1-10. 


2. Kathina Vagga. — The first section of the ’Nissagiya.} 


^ Vin. iii. 195-223. 
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Kathinakkhandha.-~-The seventh chapter of the MuJicmujga of the 
Vhmja PUaha} 

'■ i.Vin.i. 253-67. ■ ' ■ ■ 

Kadakudda. — A general of Gajabaliu, captured by the Senapati Deva 
and sent to Parakkamabahu 1/ Later he seems to have been appointed 
general by Parakkamabahn himself and given the title of Lankapura, 
for we find him fighting on the side of the king and being entrusted 
with important campaigns.® 

i Cv. lxx. 143, ^ Ibid., lxxu.^?i, 222, 2,12; Ixxv.m. 

Ka^liya.— -A Damila chief who was defeated by the forces of Parak- 

kamabahu I. at Kundayankotta/ 

1 Cv. Ixxvi. 177. 

Kanakagamana.— Sec Konagamana. 

Kanavera Jataka (No. 318). — Once the Bodhisatta wa.s born as a 
robber in a village in Kasi and became notorious for his banditry. When 
the people complained of him to the king, the latter had him arrested 
by the governor of the province and condemned to death. While 
being led to execution with a wreath of red Jcanavera-Howovs on his head, 
he was seen by Santa, the chief courtesan of the city, and she immediately 
fell in love with him for his comely and striking appearance. Sama, 
sending word to the governor that the robber was her brother, persuaded 
him, by means of a bribe of one thousand pieces of money, to set him 
free and send him to her for a little while. Then, using all her guile, 
she substituted for the robber a youth who was enamoured of her and 
who had happened to visit her that day. This youth was killed in the 
place of the robber, who was brought to Sara.a, and she show^ered on him 
all her favours. Fearing that when Sama grew tired of him she might 
betray him , the robber went with her one day into the park and, on the 
pretence of embracing her, squeezed her till she swooned, then taking 
all her ornaments, made good his escape. Sama, all unsuspecting, 
imagined Kim to have run away from fear of having killed her by his too 
violent embraces, and she used all her ingenuity in searching for him, 
such as bribing some wandering minstrels to sing, wherever they went, a 
set of stanzas declaring that she was still alive and loved none but him, 
her lover. One day the robber heard the stanzas and learned from the 
minstrels that Sama still longed for him, but he refused to return, sending 
her word that he doubted her constancy. In despair, Sama returned 
to her former means of livelihood.^ 

1 J. iii. 68-63. 



Tile occasion for tlie telling of tHs story is given, in the Indriya Jataka. 
The story is referred to in the Sulasa Jataka^ ancT in the scholiast to 

the Kunala Jataka.® 

a J.iii. 436. a J. v. 446. 


KanaverapuppMya Thera.— An arahant. Ninety-four kappas ago he 
was a king named Gopaka (?), and seeing the Buddha Siddhattha, accom- 
panied by his monks, walking in the city, the king, from his balcony, 
scattered : l’a»*^awra-flower^ over them. Eighty-seven kappas ago he 
became king four times.’- He is probably identical with BaMhura 
Thera.® 

Ap. i. 182. 2 ^{lagA. i. 208. 


Kanikaracchadaniya Thera.— An arahant. He once met the Buddha 
Vessabhti enjoying his siesta in the forest, and being pleased with his 
appearance, made a canopy of ka'^iihara-Aowem over the Buddha’s 
head. Twenty kappas ago he became king eight times under the name 

of Sonnabha.’ 

1 Ap. i. 183. 


Kanikarapupphiya Thera.— An arahant. Ninety -two kappas ago he 
saw the Buddha Tissa and o:ffered him a /mnf/mm-flower. Thirty-five 
kappas ago he was a king named Arunapala (vj. Arunabala).^ He is 
probably identical with XJiiaya Thera.® 

lAp. i. 203. 2 ThagA. i. 118 f. 


Kanikara-Vimana. — A palace in Tavatimsa, sixty leagues high and 
thirty broad, which Uttara Thera occupied as a result of having, in 
a previous birth, offered a /juwfZum-fiowcr to Sumedha Buddha.’- 

^ ThagA. i. 241. 


Kanikarapadhanaghara. — A meditation-hall in Khandacela Vihara 
where lived Padhaniya Thera.’ 

1 MA. i. 65. 


Kanikaravalikasamudda Vihara.— The residence of the Thera Saketa- 
Tissa, diming a whole rainy season.’ 

^ AA. i. 44. 


Kanirajanu Tissa.— King of Ceylon (a.b. 89-92). He slew his older 
brother Amandagamapi Abhaya and occupied the throne. He once 
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gave judgment in a lawsuit cqnceming the ^^ji)osa^4^^-l^ouse in the Cetiya- 
giri vihara, and sixty monks who were found guilty of treason against 
him were captured by his orders and flung into a cave called Kanira. 
Hence, probably, his named 

^ MIiv. XXXV. O ff.; MT, 640; Dpv. XX. 38. 

Kanira-pabhhara.— A cave, probably in the side of the Cetiyagiri, 
into which King Kapirajanu Tissa ordered sixty monks to be flung, 
they having been found guilty of high treason.^ 

^ Mhv. XXXV. 11. 

Kantaka (v.L Kandaka).— -A novice ordained by Upananda. Kantaka 
committed an offence with another novice, Mahaka, When this became 
known, a rule was passed that no monk should ordain two novices^; 
this rule was, however, later rescinded.^ Elsewhere,® Kantaka is 
mentioned as being expelled from the Order for having had sexual 
intercourse with a nun, Kantaka by name. According to the Paoitbiya,^ 
Kaptaka held the same false views as Arittha (g.'y.), and for that reason 
he was expelled from the Sangha. The Chalbbaggiya monks, however, 
received him into their ranks and gave him every encouragement, In 
th.e Samantapasadilid^ Ka^takasamaner a is mentioned with Arittha 
and the Vajjiputtakaa, as having been an enemy of the Buddha’s 
religion. 

iVin.i. 79. « /6icZ., 138 f. 

2 Ibid., 83. ^ iv. 874. 

3 Ibid., 85. 

Kantaka Sutta. — When the Buddha was staying at the Kutagarasala 
in Vesali, the Lieehavis, with their retinues, came to visit him in large 
numbers and created a great uproar. Some of the Buddha’s eminent 
disciples who were with the Buddha, such as Cala, Upacala, Kakkata, 
Kalimbha, Nikata and Katissaba, therefore, retired into various woodland 
solitudes, such as Gosingasalavana, which were close by. The Buddha 
praised them, saying that noise was an obstruction to meditation, and 
preached this siitta on the ten kinds of obstruction.’- 

1 A. v, 133-5. 

Kantakacetiya. — A cetiya on Cetiyapabbata. Here Kala-Buddbarak- 
khita Thera {q.v.) preached the Kalakarama Sutta.’- 

See also Kattbaka and Kantaka.< 


1 MA.L4&9f. 
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Kantakadvaravata.— A village in Rohana where the forces of Parak- 
kamabahu I. inflicted a severe defeat on their enemies/ It is identified 
with the modern Katupelella/ 

^ Cv. Ixxiv. 85. ^ Cv. yVtS. ii. 29, n. 3. 

Kantakapetaka. — A district on the frontier of the Dakkhinadesa of 
Ceylon, probably to the east or north-east of Matale.^ 

^ Cv. Ixix. 10; Cv. iPrs. 283, n. 2. 

Kantakavana, — A locality in Rohana where the general Rakkha 
built a stronghold and attacked the enemy forces.^ 

1 Gv. Ixxiv. 56. 

Kantaka (a.l Kandaka).— A nun who was guilty of unchastity with 
the novice Kantaka 

1 Vin.i.85. 

Kantaki Sutta.— A group of three suttas. Sariputta and Moggallana 
go to Anuruddha and ask him various questions. Anuruddha says that 
the four satifafthdnas should be attained both by the seMa and the 
aseJoha (the learner and the adept), and declares that he himself came 
to understand the thousandfold world-system by developing these four.^ 

: A s. v. 298 f. 

Kantakivana. — A grove near Saketa. The conversation which took 
place there between Sariputta and Moggallana is recorded in the Padesa 
Sutta/ A discussion which took place there on another occasion between 
these two and Anuruddha, is given in the Kantaki Sutta/ The grove 
was evidently also called Tikantakf and the Gommentary describes it 
m mah&karamadda-vana, Jeammadda being a shrub (canssa camndas). 
The Buddha also stayed in this grove, and a sermon preached by him 
to the monks is recorded in the Tikantaki Sutta/ 

^ S. V.::l74f. ® q.v. 

^ Ibid., 2m i- i : ^ A. V. 169. 

Kapthaka. — SeeKanthaka. 

Kanthapitthi.— An important village, among those given by Agga- 
bOdhi IX, to a number of small viharas in order that the monks of these 
viharas could obtain rice-gruel witho going, as formerly, to the 

Mahavihara/ 


1 Cv. xUx. 89. 
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Kandaka.^ — See Kantaka. 

Kan^aka. — See Kantaka. 

Ka^i^aki.— See Kantaki. 

Kandadevamalava.— A Damija cliief wlio fought against Parakkama- 
bahus general Lankapura, and was defeated at Mundikkara. Later, 
when Kandadevamalava owned allegiance to Parakhamabahu, Lanka- 
pura restored Mundikkara to him and appointed him chief of the two 
districts of Mangala.^ 

^ Cv. Isxvi. 187, 208, 210. 

Kap^anagara.--A locality in Ceylon; to the iiorlli of it was the Giri- 
nolavahanaka Viliara, built by Suratissa.^ 

^ Mhv. xxi. 0. 

Kan^amba. — A Damila chief, ally of Kulasekhara.^ 

^ Cv. Ixxvii. 56, 80, 90. 

Kandaraggisania.--A celebrated physician, mentioned in a list of 
sueh.^ 

1 Mil. 272. 

Kapdarayana.— A brahmin. He visited Malia Kaceana at the Gun- 
davana near Madhura and accused him of not paying due respect to elderly 
brahmins, but w'hen Maha Kaceana preached to him he cxjiressed 
delight and offered himself as the Thera^s disciple.^ vX Kundarayana. 

1 A. i. 67 f. 

Kandari.— King of Benares; his story is given in the Kanijari Jataka 
{q.v.). 

Kan^ari Jataka (No. 341).--Kap^ari, a king of Benares, was very 
handsome; each day he received one thousand boxes of perfume for his 
use, and his food was cooked with scented wood. His wife, Kinnara 
was very beautiful; his chaplain was Panealaeapda. One day, Kippara* 
on looking out, saw a loathsome cripple in the shade of a jamhl-txQQ 
near her window, and conceived a passion for the man. Thereafter she 
would wait for the king to fall asleep and would then, nightly, visit 
the cripple, taking him dainty foods and having her pleasure with him. 
One day the king, returning from a procession, saw the misshapen 
creature, and asked the chaplain if such a nmn could ever win the love 
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of a woman, TJie cripple, liearing tlie question, proudly boast«3cl of liis 
intimacy with tlie queen. At the chaplain’s suggestion the king watched 
the queen’s movements that same night, and saw the cripple ahuse her 
and strike her for being late in coming. The blow' fell on her ear breaking 
off her ear ornament, which the king picked up. 

The next day he ordered the queen to appear before him in all her 
ornaments, and having proved that he knew of her infidelity, handed 
her over to the chaplain to be executed. Pancalacanda, pitying the 
w'oman, begged that she should be pardoned, because in being unchaste 
she had but obeyed the instincts common to all wom.en.; To prove his 
contention, Pancalacanda took ; the king with him and, in disguise, 
they wnndered through Jambudipa, testing the virtue of various w’omen, 
including that of a young bride who was being taken to her husband’s 
house. Convinced that all women were alike, the king spared Khmara’s 
life, but drove her out of the palace together with the cripple, and caused 
the jVmh'W-tree to be cut down. 

The story was among those related by the bird Kunala to his friend 
Punnamukha, testifying to the unfaithfulness of women. Iviu.ullu is 
identified with Pancalacanda.^ 

k j. V. 437-40; J, iii. i 32. 

Kandina Jataka (No. 13). — mountain stag fell iji love with a doe 
who had gone into the forest from the village during the time of the 
ripening of the corn. "When the time came for the doe to return to the 
village, the stag, in his love, accompanied her. The people of the village, 
knowing of the deers’ return, lay in ambush for them. The doe, seeing 
a huntsman, sent the stag on ahead, and he wuis killed and eaten. The 
doc escaped. The Bodhisatta, who was a forost-deva, seeing the incident, 
preached to the other forest-dwellers on the three infamies: it is infamy 
to cause another’s death; infamous is the land ruled by a woman; in- 
famous are the men who yield themselves to w'omen’s dominance.^ 

The circumstances in which the story Avas related are given in the 

Indriya Jataka, 

ij.i. 1S3-6. 

Ka^i^iyuru.*— A Bamila chieftain and ally of Kulasekhera.^ 

^ Cv. Ixxvi. 140. 

1. Kapdula.-— The state-elephant of Dutthagamini. He was of the 
Ghaddanta race, and was left by his mother and discovered by a fisher- 
man, Kandula^ after whom he was named. ^ 

^ Mhv. xxii. 62 f. 



2. Kan^ula. — Tlio j&shcrman who found the elephant Kandula and 
reported the matter to the king/ 

1 Mhv. xxii. 62 f. 


Kanduvetti, — A Damila chief and vassal prince of South India, ally 
of Kulasekhera/ 

Cv. Ixxvii. 79. 


Kanduvethi. — A city in India, the capital of Narasiha; perhaps a 
variant reading of Kanduvetti.^ Hultszch^ says that both names are 
synonyms with Kadavaru, a designation of the Pallava kings. 

1 Ov. xlvii. 7. 2 JJ{,A.S. 1913, p. 527. 


Kannakatthala. — A deer-park in XJjunna. There the Buddha some- 
times stayed; ho was once visited there by Acela Kassapa, to whom he 
preached the Kassapasihanada Sutta,^ and again by Pasenadi, king of 
Kosala; to him he preached the Kannakatthala Sutta.^ 

1 D. i. 161. 2 M. ii. 125. 


Kannakatthala Sutta. — ^Pasenadi visits the Buddha at the Deer Park 
in Kannakatthala and conveys to him the greetings of his two queens 
Soma and Sakula. He then enquired of the Buddha if it wore true that, 
according to him, no recluse or brahmin could claim absolute knowdedge 
and insight. The Buddha explains that Ms teaching is that no one can 
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know and see ovcrytliiug at one and tlie same time. Tke king proceeds 
to ask wlicthcr there is any distinction of caste in the matter of de- 
liverance and wlictlicr there are any gods. Vidudabha and Ananda join 
in the discnssion, and then Safijaya Akasagotta, charged with having 
spread a wrong interpretation of the Buddha’s teaching, is announced 
and lays the hlame on Vidudabha, The arrival of the king’s chariot puts 
an end to the dispute.^ 

i M. ii. 126 fr. 


Kannakujja. — A clistrict in dambudipa- it is mentioned in a list of 
jilaces passed hy the Buddha on his way from Verafija to Baranasi, 
aci’ovss the Ganges, the route passing through Verafija, Soreyya, Sankassa, 
Kannakujja, Payagatittba, here crossing the river to Benares.^ It may 
have 1)eeu the very road followed hy Revata when going from Sankassa 
to Sahajati, this road passing through Kannakujja, ITdumbara, and 
Aggalapura.^ 


In the Dipavmnm^ the city is called Kannagoceha, and is said to have 
heen ihe capital ol nine kings of the MaMsammata race, the last king 
being Naradeva. 

According to Hiouen Thsang, the distance from Sankassa to Kanna- 
kujja was two hundred li^ or thirty-tliree miles, in a north-west direction. 
Fa lision gives the distance as forty-nine miles.^ 

According to the Buddhavamsa Gommentary,^ it was at Kannakujja 
that Pliussa Buddha first preached to his two chief disciples. Again,*’ it 
was at the gates of Kannakujja that the Buddha Kakusandha showed the 
Twin Miracle. 


Vin. iii. 1] . 


® Vin. ii. 299. 


i’ iii. 2G; MT. (82) calls it Karinagotta. 
^ BuddhinL Ihxords, p. 205; Giles, p. 47. 
tor a dcsoriptivo aceounfc see OAOi. 


433 ff.; see also Mtu. ii. 442 f.; 45U f.; 
485 and iii. IG, 34. 

5 p. 193. 

® BuA. 210. 


Kannagoceha, Kannagotta.~Sec Kannakujja. 


Kannapenna.— A river in the Mahinisaka country, running out of 
Lake Sankhapala. At the bend of the river and near its source was 
the mountain Candaka, near which the king of Magadha lived in a hut 
of leaves, and where he was visited hy the Naga Sankhapala.^ The river 
must have formed a lake at this bend, the lake being referred to as 

Eannpenna-daha.® 


1 J. V. 162 f. 


2 Ibid.,m. 


Jtvannaniun^a, KannaMundaka.— One of tlae seven great lakes of 
Himava,^ Its waters never grew hot.^ Once a mango from a tree 
growing on the banks of this lake came into the possession of King Da- 
dMvahaaa^ and from its stone grew a tree which bore very sweet fruit.® 

^ A. iv. 101; DA. i. 164; J. v. 415; I 2 ii. 407. 

AA.ii. 759; MA.ii. 693, etc. I ® J.ii, 104. 

Kannata, — The name given in the Gulavmma to the Kanarese of South 
India. They are often mentioned as mercenary soldiers in Ceylon.^ 

1 E.g.^Cv. Iv. 13; lx. 24, 26; ixx. 230. 

Kannavai^dhamana.— -A mountain in Ceylon, the residence of the 
Naga-king, father of Culodara and brother-in-law of Mahodara.^ 

^ Mhv. i. 49; bat see my edition of the I of the mountain to be Vaddhamana. 
ATa/iammsa-TiH, where I take the name 1 

Kani^ikaragalla. — A tank in Ceylon, restored by Gajabahu,^ 

^ Cv.lxviii.45. 

1, Ka^ha.— A name for Mara (^.-y.).^ 

^ E.g.,iin. v. 355; M. i. 377; D.ii. 262; Thag. v. 1189. 

2, Kanha. — The name of the Bodhisatta ; he was born in a brahmin 
family and later became a sage. He is also called Kanha-tapasa, and 
is mentioned among those the memory of whose lives caused the Buddha 
to smilc.^ See Kanha Jataka (2). 

1 DhsA. 294, 426. 

3. Kanha.— -Another name of Vasudeva^ ; the scholiast explains that he 
belonged to the Kanhayanagotta ((/.■«.). 

1 J. iv. 84, 86; vi. 421; PvA. 94 If. 

4. Kanha. — -Son of Disa, a slave girl of Okkaka. He was called Kanha 

because he was black and, like a devil spoke as soon as he was 

born. He was the ancestor of the Kanhayanagotta.^ Later he went 
into the Dekkhan and, having learnt mystic verses, became a mighty 
seer. Coming back to Okkaka, Kanha demanded the hand of the 
king’s daughter Maddarupi. At first the request was indignantly refused, 
but when Kanha displayed his supernatural powers he gained the 
princess.® 

ID. i.93. 8 96f.; DA.i.266. 
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5. Kanha. — A Pacceka Buddha, mentioned in the 

i M. m, 11 . 

6. Kanha.~A dog. See Maha-Ka^ha. 

7. Kanha.— See Kanhadipayana. 

1, Kanha Jataka (No. 29).— The story of Ayya-kalaka (q.v.). The 
story was related hy the Buddha to the monks, who expressed great wonder 
at the miracles performed by him at Sankassa. It was not only in his last 
birth that he performed wond.ers. 

The old woman in the story is identified with Uppalavanna.^ 

The story is also giYm in th& Anguttam Commentan^^ a few 

additional details. The Dhmmmpada Gommentartf^ leiem to it as the 

Kanhausabha Jataka. 

Ij.i.l93ff. ^ 3 in. 213. 

2. Kanha JMaka (No. MO).— The story of Kapha-tapasa. He was 
the only son of a brahmin in Benares and inherited great wealth; he was 
educated at Takkasila. When his parents died he gave away all his 
wealth and retired to the Himalaya, where he practised rigid asceticism, 
never entering a village, eating the produce of only one tree, and living 
not even in a hut. He acquired great mystic powers, and Sakka’s 
throne was heated hy his virtue. Sakka visited him and, having tested 
him and asked him various questions, granted him six boons. The 
ascetic chose only such things as pertained to the life of renunciation, 
Sakka decreed that the tree under which the ascetic lived should bear 
fruit perennially. 

The Sakka of the story was Anuruddha. It is said that the acetic was 
called Kanha on account of his dark complexion. 

The story was related to Auanda in explanation of the Buddha’s smile 
as he was passing a certain spot in the Nigrodharama in Kapilavatthu; 
it was the spot where the ascetic Kaiiha piractised his meditations.^ 

Kaphausabha Jataka.— See Kanha Jataka (1) . 

Kaphagafiga.— The name of one part of the river which flows from 
Anotatta. This part is sixty leagues long and flows over a rocky bed.’- 

1 SuA. ii. 439; AA.ii. 760; UdA. 302; MA. ii. 586, etc. 
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Kanhagundavana.— See Gundavana. 

Ka9hadasa.—TIie donor of the viMra in Kaveripattana, ^here lived 
Buddhadatta, author oi MudhurattJiavildsini, the commentary on the 
BuddJiammsa.^ 

1 BuA.249. 

Kanhadinna Thera.~An arahant. He belonged to a brahmin family 
in Rajagaha. Having heard Sariputta preach, he entered the Order 
and became an arahant. In the past he met the Buddha Sobhita and 
offered him ajJMwagroi-flower.^ 

He is evidently the same as Kanhadinna, son of Bharadvaja Thera 
(q.v.^), and is probably identical with Giripunnagiya of the Apaddna.^ 

^ Thag. V. 179; ThagA.i. 304. 2 ThagA. i. 303. ®ii.416. 

1. Kanhadipayana. — An ascetic of great power. When the Andha- 
kavenhudasaputta found themselves unable to capture Dvaravati, because 
the city rose into the air when attacked, they sought the ascetic's help. 
He told them that an ass wandered round the city and brayed at the 
sight of an enemy, when the city immediately rose up into the sky. The 
Andhakavenhus sought the ass and begged for his help. Acting on the 
ass's advice, they tied eight great iron posts to the gates, thus preventing 
the city from rising. In this way they captured it.^ 

Later, their sons, wishing to test Kanhadipanyana's powers of clair- 
voyance, played a practical joke on him. They tied a pillow to the belly 
of a young lad, and dressing him up as a woman, took him to the ascetic 
and asked when the baby would be born. The ascetic replied that on 
the seventh day the person before him would give birth to a knot of 
acacia wood which would destroy the race of Vasudeva. The youths 
thereupon fell on him and killed him, but his prophecy came true.® This 
ascetic is evidently not the one mentioned in the Jataka bearing his name, 
for there he is identified with the Bodhisatta, while in the story given 
above the Bodhisatta was the ascetic's contemporary and was called 

Ghatapandita (g.t;.)- 

The immolation of Kanhadipayana and its consequences are often 
referred to.® 

1 J. iv. 83. 2 ^ s7. ^ E.g., J. v. 114; 267, 273. 

2. Kanhadipayana. — An ascetic; his story is given in the Kanhadi- 
payana Jataka. 
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Kanhadipayana Jataka (No. 444:).— During tlie reign of Kosambika in 
Kosambi, two brabmins, Bipayana and Man^avya, gave away tbeir vast 
wealth, and lived for fifty years as ascetics in Himava. After that, wMle 
oil a pilgrimage to Benares, they were entertained by a bousebolder 
wKo w^as also named Mapdavya. Dipayana journeyed on while the 
ascetic Mandavya remained in a cemetery near Benares. There some 
robbers loft some stolen goods outside his hut, and Mandavya, being 
charged before the king, was impaled, but by virtue of his great powers 
he continued to live. Dipayana came to see his friend, and finding him 
thus and learning that he bore no ill-will towards anyone, took up his 
abode under his impaled body. Gouts of gore fell from Mandavya’s 
wound on to Dipayana’s golden body and there dried, forming black 
spots; so he came to be called Kapha-Dipayana. When the king heard 
of this, he had Maiidavya released with a piece of the stake still inside 
him, on account of which he came to be called Api-Man^avya. Dipa- 
yana returned to the householder Mandavya, whose son Yannadatta he 
helped to heal by an Act of Truth, the child having been bitten by a 
snake while playing ball. The lad’s parents then performed acts of 
Truth. In this declaration of Truth it was disclosed that Dipayana had 
no desire for the ascetic life, that the father did not believe in the fruits 
of generosity, and that the mother had no love for her husband. They 
thereupon admonished each other and agreed to mend their ways. 

The Mapdavya of the , story was Ananda, his wife Visakha, the son 
Rahula, Ani-Mandavya Sariputta and Kanha -Dipayana the Bodhisatta.^ 

. The occasion for the story is the same as that for the Kusa Jataka {q.v-.). 

In one verse Kanha-Dipayana is addressed merely as Kanha.^ 

The story is also given in the 

3p.ggf. 

Kaphadevala. — Another name for Asita.^ 

iSnA.ii.487. 

Kanhanadi.— Another name for Kalanadi, the river forming the 
boundary of Rohapa.^ 

1 Cv.liii.20; Cv. yrs.i. 173, n. 5. 

Kanhapakka Vagga.— The first chapter of the Mdtugdma Samjuita^ 

1 S.iv.238-43. 

Kaphamitta. — The read name of the thera Valliya (g.o.) of Vesali. 
u.k Gapdimitta. 



Kanhajina ] 
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Kanhavata.— A locality in Rohagia^ 

1 Gv. Ixxv, 174. 

Kanhasiri. — Another name for AsitaA 

' ^ Sn. y. 689. 

1. Eanha,— Daughter of the king of Kosala. Before she was born, 
Brahmadatta, king of Benares, killed her father and carried off her 
mother. When the child was born, Brahmadatta adopted her as his own 
daughter j she is, therefore, G&lled dvepitilca (= having two fathers). Tlie 
king promised to grant her a boon, and she held a smyamvara, at which 
she chose as her husbands all the five sons of King Pan^u ; Ajjuna, 
Bhima, Nakula, Yuddhitthila, and Sahadeva.^ 

By her strong passions she won the love of them all. Not satisfied 
with them, she also made love to a hump-backed slave who was in her 
service. One day, when she was sick, all her husbands were gathered 
round her, and she made signs to each of them to show that she loved 
him best, Ajjuna, however, was suspicious, and by questioning the 
hump-back, learnt the truth. The five brothers left her and retired to 
the Himalaya, where they became ascetics. The story was related by 
Kunala, who is identified with Ajjuna.® 

^ According to the Mahabharata, Dranpadi, daughter of the Pahcala king, was 
the wife of these five princes. : 

a J. V, 424, 426 f . 

2. Kanha. — See Kanhajina. 

Kanhagotamaka, Kanhagotamika.— A royal family of Nagas.^ 

^ A.ii, 72; J. ii. 145. 

Kanhajina. — Daughter of Vessantara and Maddi. She was so called 
because, at birth, she was laid on a black skin.’' When Vessantara 
retired to the forest, his wife and children accompanied him to Vahkagiri. 
Later, both Kapha jina and her brother Jali were given to Jujaka as 
slaves and \vere ill-treated by him. Kor sixtyleaguea they travelled with 
him, led and guarded by the gods, till they came to the court of their 
grandfather Sanjaya, king of Sivi, and there they were released, Kanha- 
jina’s price being one hundred elephants, one hundred male and female 
slaves, etc. The children afterwards rejoined their parents and lived 
happily at the court.® 

1 J. vi,487. 


® Ibid., 513 ff. 
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Kanhajina is identified with XJppalavanna.® In the verses she is some- 
times called Kanha.* 

Vessantara’s gift of his children is: considered the greatest of his gifts.® 
3J.vi.593. I 

4 546, 648, 553. ^ ^ ^ ^ \ I ^ 

Kanhayana. — The name of the family to which belonged Vasudeva^ 
and Amhattha.® The family was descended from a sage named Kanha. 
(SeeKapha(4).);^^^^: b 

. i:j.iV.,84;vh421.; ^ D.i.OS. 

Kataka.— A village in Geylon granted by Aggahodhi IV. for the main- 
tenance of the padhandghara, which he built for the Elder Dathasiva.’' 

^ Ov.xlvi. 12. 

“ Kati ehinde ” Sntta.— Preached in answer to a deva’s question as to 
how many bonds an araliant should cut. Five, says the Buddha.^ 

is.i.3, ■ 

Kattala.— -A village in South India belonging to Tondamana.^ 

^ Cv. Ixxvii. 51. 


Kattikapabbata. — A village in Rohana given by Dappula I. to the 
Tissavihara.^ 


^ Cv. xlv. 59. 


Kattika. — Name of a constellation and also of a month (October to 
November), during which the full moon is near the constellation of 
Pleiades {I'attilid). It is the last month of the rainy season.^ The ful- 
moon day of the month was observed as a festival and great rejoicings 
were held, particularly at night,® 

^ See,e.!y.,iV(;;; 2 ’. 143. For details see N.P.D. s.?;. 3 i’.gr,,J.i.433; 499, 508. 

Katthaka Cetiya.— A structure built by the queen consort of Udaya V 
Can this be identical with Kantaka Cetiya (q.v.) The Sumangala- 
vildsinl^ mentions a Katthakasala-parivena {v.l. Kanthakasala, Kandara- 
sala), the abode of a monk named Mahasatthivassa [q.v.) who lived in 
the time of King Vasabha. Kanthakasala (? Katthakasala)-parivena wms 
also the residence of a young novice who won the esteem of Tissa, a 
minister of King Saddha-Tissa.^ 

^ Or. xlix. 23. 

3 See also Cv. Trs, i, 129, n, 3. 


3 DA. i. 291. 
^ AA. i. 262. 


Kathavatthu ] 
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Katthakasala.— See Katthaka Cetiya. 

Eatthi Sutta.— Preached to the monks at Sahajati by Maha^^ 

It deals with ten qualities of which a monk should rid himself if he is 
to increase and prosper in the ; 

1 A.v. l57£P. ■ 

1. Katfia Sutta.— A monk should not indulge in childish talk — e.g., 
about kings, robbers, ministers, etc.^ — ^but should speak only of 111 and 
things connected therewith^ 

^ S.Y.419'f, ■ 

2, Katha Sutta.— On the five qualities which help a monk who 
practises ana'p^anasati to attain to the immovable state {ahigipam). 
These qualities include conversation which enlarges the mindP 

^ A, iii. 12b f, 

Kathavatthu. — The fifth of the seven books of the Abhidhamma 
Pitaka} It seems to have been compiled when the contents of at least 
the Dha-mmasarigant, t)xe V ihlianga and were already accepted 

as orthodox. Tradition ascribes; its compilation to Moggaliputta-Tissa 
at the end of the Third Council, held under Asoka’s patronage, at Patali- 
putta.® It was rejected by some on the ground that it was set forth 
two hundred and eighteen years after the Buddha’s death, and was hence 
only a disciple’s utterance; but the Commentaries take the view that the 
mdiikd, the principles taught therein, were laid down by the Teacher 
himself, and that the whole work should be regarded as the utterance of 
the Buddha, just as the Madhu-pindika Sutta, preached really by Maha- 
Kaccana, is considered as the Buddha’s teaching. The book consists 
of twenty-three chapters, and is a collection of discussions {katha) and 
refutations of the heretical views of various sects on matters connected 
with theology and philosophy. The Buddha’s authority is accepted as 
final.® 

It has sometimes been suggested^ that Asoka’s Eock Edict IX, has 
been influenced by the Kathavatthu. The theri Khema, chief of the 
Buddha’s women disciples, de.scribes herself as being “ Kathavatthu- 
visarada,”® thus strengthening the theory that the Kathavatthu was 
known already in the Buddha’s time. 

The Uddna Commentary'^ refers to a Kathdoaithujmkaimia-Tlkd for 
details of certain points raised. 


^ Sometimes called the third, e.g., in 
Mbv. 94. 

2 Mhv. V. 278; f>pv. vii. 41, 66-8. 

® See the very valuable Preface to the 
Points of Controversy, by Mrs, Rhys 


Davids, vii ff. See also Rhys Davids on 
“ Qiiestions discussed in the Katha- 
vatthu,” 1892. 

4 1916, 805 ff. 

s ThigA, 135. « UdA. 94. 
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[ Eathavatthu Suita 

1. Kathavatthu Sutta.-— A group of seven suttas on tlie topics of 
discourse-past, future, and present—and the qualities wliieli show 
whether a person is competent or incompetent to discuss. The profit 
of talk is the release of the mind from grasping.’' 

A.i.lffl t.', cf.lL).ui.220 {KatMvaUhuni), 

2. Kathavatthu Sutta. — Monks should not indulge in idle talk, as of 
kings, robhers, great ministers, etc, There are, for monks, ten suitable 
topics of conversation, such as contentnient, virtue, energy, wisdom, etc.’ 

^ A. V, 128 f. 

Kathavivarana. — A book mentioned in the Qcmdhavamsa} 

1 p.C5. 

Kathika Sutta. — The true preacher is one who preaches revulsion from 
the body, its fading awny and its cessation.’ 

ys. in. l63. 

1. Kadamba, Kadambaka. — The river that flows past Anuradhapura, 
on the eastern side, now called the Malvatu Oya.’ Near the river was 
the Nivatta-cetiya.® The river ford, the Gahgalatittha,® formed the 
beginning of the boundary line of the sma of the Mahavihara, and this 
line also ended at the river bank.* The road from Anuradhapura to 
Cetiyagiri lay aross the Kadamba-nadi, and pious kings, such as Maha- 
Dathika“-Maha-Naga, spread carpets from the river up to the mountain 
so that pilgrims could wash their feet in the river and approach tlie 
mountain shrines with clean feet.® 

The road from the Kadamba river to Th'uparama passed through the 
Rajamatudvara.® Moggallana H. dammed up the river among the 
mountains and thus formed three tanks, the Pattapasattavapb the 
Bhanavapi, and the Garitara,’ and Udaya II. built a weir for the overflow 
of the river.® 

In the time of Kakusandha Buddha, the capita] of Ceylon, Abhaya- 
nagara, lay to the east of Kadambanadi.® 

See also Kalamba. 

1 Mhv. vii. 43; and Trs. 68, n. 3. ® SA. i, 173. ’ Cv, xli. 61. 

» Mhv, xv, 10. 3MT. 361. ! ^ Ibid,, U.IZO. 

^ Mliv. XV. 191. I » Mhv. XV. 69; Dpv. xv. 39; xvii . 12; 

5 Ibid., xxxiY. 78. j see also Mbv. 120, 134 f. 


Kadalipattagama J SO’' 

2. Kadamba.— A mountain near Himava. Seven Pacceka Buddhas 
once lived there/ 

i. Ap.ii.'382. . ■/ 

Kadambagona.— A vihara built by Aggabodhi V. in Mahathala, and 
probably presented to the Painsukulins/ 

^ Cv, xlviii. 3; Cv. iPrs. i. 110, n. 1. 

1. Kadambapiipphiya Thera. — An arahant. Ninety-four kappas ago 
he saw seven Pacceka Buddhas on a mountain named Kukkuta, near 
Himava, and honoured them with Aia^awba-flowers. Ninety-two kappas 
ago he became king seven times, under the name of Phulla {v.l. Puppha ). 
He is probably identical with Sahgharakkhita Thera.® 

VAp.i.l78. 3 ThagA.i.216. 

2. Kadambapupphiya Thera. — An arahant. Ninety-one kappas ago 
he saw the Buddha Vipassi pass by his house and offered him a Jcadamla- 
fiower.^ 

1 Ap. i. 287. 

Kadaligama. — A village to the north of Samantakiita and on the road 
which led to it from the north. It is situated on a small river which 
joins the Maskeli river and ultimately flows into the Kelani river. 
Vijayabahn I. built rest-houses at the village for the use of pilgrims 
coming to Samantakiita.^ ^ 

Kadali is to be identified with the modern Kehelgamuva. 

Perhaps the Kadalisenagama, where Devappatiraja, built a bridge of 
one hundred staves, may be the same village, but^this is questionable. 
This is more likely to be the modern Kehellenava.^ 


Ov. lx. 66. 

3 Cv. Trs, i. 221, n. 3. 


3 Cv. Ixxxvi. 41. 

^ Cv. jPra. ii. 174, n. 3. 


Kadalinivataka.— A locality in Ceylon situated on the road from 
Dakkhinadesa {more exactly MahagaUa) to Anuradhapura.^ _ A battle 
took place there between King Safighatissa and King Moggallana (after- 
wards Moggallana HI.).® A later battle was fought there between 
Aggabodhi VI. and Prince Aggabodhi of Dakkhinadesa.® 


1 Cv. Trs.i. 114 n. 3; i. 74, n. 2. ^ Cv, xliv. 6. 


3 I&wZ.jXlviii. 60. 


Kadalipattagama.— A village in Rohana near the ford called Nflavala, 
and close to the modern Matara.^ 

1 Cv. Ixxv. 49| Cv. !ZVs.ii..48, n. 2. 
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[ Kadalipupphiya 


Kadalipiipphiya.— -See Kandalipupphiya. 

Kadaliphaladayaka Thera* — An arahant. Thirty-one kaj^pas ago he 
saw a Buddha and gave him a Lanana friiitA He is probably identical 
with Culaka Thera. ^ 

iAp.i.297. - ThagA.i. 334. 

Kadalivata. — One of the Vanni kings of Ceylon, head of the mercenary 
soldiers who wore driven out of Ceylon by Bhuvanekabahu IC 

1 Cv. xc. 33. 

Kaddamadaha. — A lake, on the bank of which was Varana, where 
Maha-Kaccana once stayed, and where he was visited by the brahmin 

Aramadanda.^ 

^ A. i. 65. 

Kadduragama. — A village near Alisara; the village entrenchment was 
captured by Mayageha,, general of Parakkamabahu lA 

^ Cv, Ixx. 165. 

Kadduravaddhamana. — A tank in Ceylon, It was joined up to the 
Giritalaka tank by the Kaveri canal, and to the Arimaddavijayaggama 
tank by the Somavati canal. It formed part of the irrigation schemes 

of Parakkamabahu 

1 Cv. Ixxix. 55 f . 

Kanakadafta. — A nun, disciple of Konagamana, who brought a branch 
of the Buddha’s vdmvhara-hodhi to Ceylon. She, with her following, 
was left behind by the Buddha,^ v.l. Kantakananda and Kandananda, 

Dpv. xvii. 17. 

Kanakapabbata. — A mountain near Sahkassa. There King Arindama 
questioned the Buddha Sumahgala about nirodha, and eighty erores of 
beings realised the Truth, The mountain came into existence as a result 
of Arindama’s good fortune,’- v.l. Kaheanapabbata. 

1 Bu. V, 13; BuA. 129. 

Kanakamuni. — See Konagamana, 


Kanakagamana.~See Kopagamana. 
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Kanasiya.—A Damila chief, conquered by Lankapura at Tirive- 
kambamaA 

^ Cv.lxxvi.238. 

Kanada. — A teacher of philosophy, mentioned with Kapila, as teaching 
that the soul was limitless {na anlava)} 

1 UdA.339. 

Kanittha-Tissa, Kaniftha-Tissaka. — King of Ceylon (227-2d-5 a.d.). 
He was the younger brother of Bhatika-Tissa, He built the Ratana- 
pasada at Abhayagiri for Mahanaga of Bhutarama, and he also built at 
Abhayagiri a wall, a great pariveija, and the Manisoma-vihara. Ho 
built a cetiya at Ambatthala, restored the temple at Nagadipa, and made 
the Kukkutagiri cells. Among his other works wore fourteen pasadas 
at the Mahavihara, a road to the Dakkhinavihara, the Bhutarama- 
vibaraj the Ramagonaka, the Nandatissa monastery, the Anulatissa- 
pabbata-vihara, the Niyelatissarama, the Pilapitthi-vihara, and the 
Rajamaba-vihara. 

He had two sons, Khujjanaga and Kuneanaga 
^ MIiv. xxxvi. 6 ff. 

Kantaka-cetiya.— A building on the Cetiyapabbata. Near it were many 
rock cells, sixty-eight of which wore built by Devanaippiya-Tissa.^ Can 
this be the same as Kantaka-cetiya {q.v.) ? See also Kattbaka. 

1 Mkv. xvi. 12. 

Kantakananda.— Sec Kanakadatta. 


Kantbaka (y.L Kanthaka). — The horse on which Gotama left his 
father’s palace, accompanied by his attendant Channa. It is said that 
when Kanthaka was saddled for the journey, he realised the importance 
of the hour and neighed loudly for joy, but the gods mufEcd the sound 
of his neighing as also that of his foot8tei)S as he galloped through the 
streets; ordinarily the sound of his neighing and galloping could be 
heard throughout Kapilavatthu. He was eighteen cubits long from neck 
to tail and proportionately broad, quite white in colour, like a clean 
conch-shell. 

In this journey of Gotama, Channa held on to Kanthaka ’s tail. The 
horse had the strength, had it been necessary, to clear the ramparts of the 
city, eighteen hands high, at one bound, with the prince and Channa 
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on Ms back. Just outside KapilaYatthu tke prince stopped the liorse, 
in order to take a last look at tke city, A cetiya was later erected on 
tkis spot and called Kanthakanivatta-eetiya. The liorse travelled thirty 
leagues between midnight and the following morning, as far as the river 
Anoma. It is said that Kanthaka could travel round the whole caMa- 
vala in one night. With one leap the horse cleared the river, which 
was eight fathoms wide. On arriving on the opposite bank, the Bodbi- 
satta gave orders that Kanthaka should be taken back to Kapilavatthu, 
but Kanthaka kept looking back at his master, and when the Bodbisatta 
disappeared from view the horse died of a broken heart, and was reborn 
in Tavatiipsa under the name of Kanthaka-devaputta.^ 

Kanthaka was born on the same day as the Bodhisatta.® In heaven 
he had a magnificent palace oi veluriya gems, which Moggallana visited 
on one of bis tours in Tavatimsa.® 

1 J. i. 62-5; Mtu. ii. 169 f., 165, 189, I “ J. i. 54; BuA. 106, 234, etc. 

190; VibliA. 34, etc.; Buddliacarita, v. 3, j ® Vv. 73 f.; VvA. 311-18; see also DhA. 
68;vi.63ff. i i. 70; iii. 195. 

Kanthakanivatta-eetiya.— See Kanthaka. 

Kanthakasala-parivena. — See s.y. Katthaka. 

Kandagalaka. — A bird, a former birth of Devadatta. See the Kanda- 
galaka Jataka. 

Kandagalaka Jataka (No. 210). — The Bodibsatta was once a wood- 
pecker named Khadiravaniya, and be bad a friend named Kandagalaka. 
One day Khadiravaniya took Kandagalaka with him into the acacia 
wood (Ichadiravana) and gave Mm insects from the acacia trees. As 
Kandagalaka ate them, pride rose in bis heart and, feeling he could get 
food without his friend’s assistance, he told him so. In spite of the 
warning of Khadiravaniya, Kandagalaka pecked at an acacia trunk, 
broke his beak, and fell down dead. 

The story was related in connection with Devadatta’s attempts to 
imitate the Buddha, these attempts ending in his own ruin. Kaudaga- 
laka is identified with Devadattah 

1 J.ii. 162-4. 


Kandananda. — See Kanakadatta. 
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Kandara Vihai’a.~A monastery in Ceylon, built by Thulanatha, 
younger son of Saddhatissa.^ : According to tbe lfu/iauam^ tlie 

viliara was in Bohana. 

^ Mhv. xxxiii. 15. 2 p_ 442 , 

Kandaraka. — A wandering ascetic wlio visited the Buddlia at Campa. 
See Kandaraka Sutta. Buddliagliosa^ describes liim as a chaiuiajiaribba- 
yafo (a clothed ascetic). 

^ MA. ii. 565. 

Kandaraka Sutta. — Once, when the Buddha was at Campa, on the 
banks of Lake Gaggara, he was visited by Pessa, the elephant trainer's 
son, and Kandaraka, the AVandei'cr. Pessa saluted the Buddha and sat 
down, while Kandaraka, after his salutotion, remained standing. Sur- 
veying the assembly of monks gathered round the Buddha and observing 
their great silence, Kandaraka expressed his admiration of the Buddha’s 
training. The Buddha explained that all Buddhas school their disciples 
in the four satipatpidnas. Pessa stated that it was far more dijfficult to 
train men than animals. The Buddha agreed and enumerated the four 
kinds of people in the world: those who torment themselves, torment 
others, torment both themselves and others, and, lastly, those who torment 
neither, dwelling beyond appetites, in bliss and holiness. Pessa stated 
that he respected only the fourth class, and having given his reasons went 
away. The Buddha expressed his regret that Pessa could not wait to 
hear the diherences between these four kinds of people; and at the re- 
quest of the monks the Buddha proceeded to describe thoin.^ 

Khndaramasuka.-— See Kalaramatthuka. 

Kandarasala.— See Katthaka. 

Kandalipupphiya Thera. — An arahant. Ninety-four kappas ago he 
was a farmer on the banks of the Sindhu, and seeing the Buddha 
Siddhattha wra2jt in meditation, offered him seven flowers and 

paid him homage.^ v.l. Kadali. 

l Ap. i.267. 

Kannamunda, Kannakatthala. — See Kannamunda, etc. 
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Kapallakkhanda. — A locality in Ceylon on the field of Hankarapitthi. 
Here was fought a fierce battle between Ilanaga and the Lamfiakannas, 
in which the latter were slain in large numbers.^ 

^ Mh.v. XXXV. 34. 

Kapallapuva. — A cave near the gateway of Jetavana, into which Mae- 
ehariyakosiya {q.v.) and his wife threw away the cakes whichhvere left 
over after they had fed the Buddha and five hundred monks. From this 
act the spot took its name Kapallapuva (Crock-cake).^ 

1 J.i. 348; BhA. i. 373. 

Kapalanaga. — A vihara built by Datha, wife of Aggahodhi 11/ 

1 Cv. xlii. 65. 

1. Kapi Jataka (No. 260).— Once when the Bodhisatta was living the 
ascetic life in the Himalaya, his wife having died, a monkey came in 
the rainy weather to the hermitage clad in an anchorite’s robe which he 
had found in the forest. The Bodhisatta recognised the monkey and 
drove him away. 

The story was told in reference to a hypocritical brother.^ 

iJ.ii.268flE. 

2. Kapi Jataka (No. 404).— Once the Bodhisatta and Devadatta were 
both born as monkeys. One day a mischievous monkey took his seat 
on the arch which was over the gateway to the park and, when, the king’s 
chaplain passed under the arch, he let excrement fall on his head, and, 
on the chaplain looking up, even into his mouth. The chaplain swore 
vengeance on the monkeys, and the Bodhisatta, hearing of it, counselled 
them to seek residence elsewhere. His advice was followed by all except 
the monkey, who was Devadatta, and a few of his followers. Some time 
after, the king’s elephants were burnt through a fire breaking out in 
their stalls. A goat had eaten some rice put out to dry and was beaten 
with a torch; his hair caught fire and the fire spread to the stalls. The 
chaplain, seizing his opportunity, told the elex^hant-doctors that the 
best remedy for burns was monkey-fat, and five hundred monkeys in 
the royal gardens were slain by archers for the sake of their fat. 

The story was told in reference to Devadatta being swallowed up by 
the earth.^ 

^ J. iii. 355 f.; 0^3. Kaka Jataka. 

3. Kapi Jataka. — See the Maha-kapi Jataka. 
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Kapittha.— A village near Cittalapablbata-viMra, the residence of 
Phussadeva^ (al Gavita). 

^ Mhv. sxiii. 82. ■ ■ ■ ■ 


Kapitthaplialadayaka Thera.— An arahant. Ninety-one ka,j) 2 ^as ago 
he saw the Buddha Vipassi walking along the street and, ideased with 
his demeanour, offered him & ha'pittha-bmt} He im probably identical 
with either Nisabha® or Ajita.® - ^ 

^ Ap,ii. 449. 2 TIiagA.i. 318. ^ 73, 

Kapitthavana.— A park on the banks of the Godhavari and the 
residence of Bavari.^ According to Buddhaghosa® it was an island 
[cmtamd%'im) m the fork of the river, and was three leagues in extent. It 
lay between the kingdoms of Assaka and Alaka, and was purchased from 
these two kings for two thousand pieces. The kings gave another two 
leagues to Bavari as a gift. The park had been the residence of holy men 
of old, such as SarabhaAga® and Salissara,^ audit was called Kajnttha- 
vana from being covered with 7caj«ifA«-trees (elephant aiiplo) — v.l. Kavit- 
thavana, Kapitthakavana. 

1 ThagA.i. 73. 1 ® J. v. 132. 

2 SiiA, ii. 581. 1 J.iii. 463; aee also Mtu.iii. 363. 

Kapinaccana. — A locality, jirobably near Vesali, where lived the thcra 
Kappitaka, teacher of Upali.^ It was so called because monkeys and men 
used to dance there.® Kapinaccana may have been a name for the 
cemetery near Vesali where Kapihtaka {q.v.) lived.® 

iPv. 50. 2pvA.231. ^ Viii.iv.308. 

1, Kapila. — Father of Pippali-manava, who is better known as Maha- 
Kassapa.^ 

^ ThagA, ii. 142; but see ThigA., p. 73 , verses 56, 57 . 

2. : Kapila.— A brahmin, the Bodhisatta born as the chaplain of 
Upacara, king of Cetiya. The king had promised the post of chaj)lain to 
his friend Korakalamba, Kapila’s younger brother, and when reminded 
of his promise, undertook to recover it from Kapila’s son who had been 
given the appointment at Kapila’s request. The king, in spite of 
Kapila's warning, attempted to fulfil his promise by lying, and, as a 
result, he was swallowed up in Avici. The king's five sons thereupon 
sought Kapila's protection, and at his advice they left Geti and founded 
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five cities : Hatthipura, Assapura, Sihapura, Uttarapaficala, and Dadda- 
rapura/ 

Kapila is sometimes called Kapilatapasa® and Kapila-isi,® His en- 
counter witli the Cetiy a king is evidently a famous legend, and is often 
referred to. ^ 

1 J.iii.454fE. I 3 Ibid., 261. 

2 J.V.273. 1 ^ E.g.,inthe:SmikiccciJataka{J.v. 261). 

3. Kapila.-— A brahmin, the Bodhisatta. : When the sons of Okkaka 
went into voluntary exile and were looking for a sjiot on which to found 
a city, they came upon Kapila in his hermitage in Himava by the side 
of a lake. He was versed in the science of Bliumicula, and was, therefore, 
acquainted with the qualities associated with various sites. He knew 
that any city built on the site of his hermitage would become the capital 
of Jainbudipa and that its inhabitants would be invincible. He there- 
fore advised them to found a settlement there. They followed his advice 
and named the settlement Kapilavatthu after him {q.v,). A hermitage 
was built near it for the use of Kapilad 

1 DA. i. 259 i.; MT. 132 f.; SnA. ii. 353; see also Mtu. i. 34S 

L Kapila. — A monk. He was the younger brother of Sodhana^ his 
mother being Sadhini and his sister Tapana. The whole family entered 
the Order of Kassapa Buddha; Sodhana learnt meditation and became an 
arahant. Kapila learnt the three^ Pitakas and, intoxicated with his 
learning, disagreed with everybody, right or wrong. lie would heed 
no admonition, and follow'cd a life of evil conduct in which he was 
followed by his mother and sister. One day, when Kapila was reciting 
the Pdiimohldia, none of the other monks gave the rcsjionses, and in 
anger he declared that there was neither Dhainma nor Vinaya. Thus 
he put obstacles in the way of religion, and was reborn in Avici. Later 
he was born in Aeiravati as a hsh, Kapilamaeeha. Some fishermen, having 
caught him, took him to the king of Kosala. At the fisb was of golden 
hue, the king took him to the Buddha, desiring an exj}lanation of his 
colour. When the fish opened his mouth the whole of Jetavana stank. 
The Buddha questioned the fish and made him confess bis sins. Struck 
with remorse, the fish died and was reborn once more in hell.^ 

^ DhA. iv, 37 ff.; SnA. ii. 305 f.; SA. ii. 152; see .also UdA. 179 f .; ThagA. i. 356. 

6, Kapila. — A sinful monk who lived in a village necur Kosambi. He 
was the friend of Papdaka (g'-v.).’- 

^ Via. in. 67. 


6. Kapila.— Tlie Gommentary^ 'h&B a reference to a monk 

named Kapilaj wlio, because of his greed; for possessions, is described as 
having been reborn with a flaming sangJiSti-mhe, {sangMtl pi dditta hoii). 
This probably refers to a monk mentioned in thQ Pdrdjikd,^ who was 
reborn as a peta and who could be seen going through the air with his 
robe aflame. 

^ i. 75. 2 Vin.iii. 107. 

7. Kapila. — A city, called Kapilanagara, capital of Pancalarattha. 
This city once had Gulani-Brahmadatta as its king.^ Perhaps it is this 
city that is mentioned in the Dipammsa^ as having been the capital of 
Abhitatta {v.l. Ajitajina) and his eighty-four thousand descendants. 

1 PvA. 161; Nctti. 142. 2 iji. 17 . 

8. Kapila. — A brahmin of Sagala, in the Madda Country, father of 
Bhadda-kapilani. Kapila's wife was Sucimati.^ The word Kapilani is 
probably derived from his name. 

2 73j 583. 

9. Kapila, — A great physician, mentioned in a list of eminent physicians 
of old.^ 

.. . , , . !■ Mil. 272. V ■ 

10. Kapila. — A minister of King Voharika-Tissa. He was appointed 
by the king to suppress the Vetulya doctrine and hold the heretics in 
check.^ 

1 Mhv. xxxvi. 41 ; Dpv. xxii. 44. 

11. Kapila. — An ancient teacher of philosophy, mentioned together 
with Kanada as having taught that the soul was limitless {na antavd)} 
He is probably identical with the founder of the Sahkhya system. 

^ XJclA. 339; see also Svetasvatara Upanisad v. 2, and Ramayana i. 40. 

12. Kapila. — An ancient seer, probably of Ceylon, in whose honour 
Parakkamabahu I. built the Kapila-viMra near Pulatthipura, with many- 
storied buildings, frescoes, and other ornamentations.^ 

4 Cv.lxxviii.92ff. 

Kapila Sutta. — ^Preached by the Buddha to the people assembled to 
hear his explanation of the golden colour of the fish, Kapila-maccha 
(see Kapila (4-)^). The Sutta Nipdta calls it Dhammacariya Sutta {q.v.). 

1 SnA. i. 306 f.; DhA. iv. 42; UdA. 180; ThagA. i. 366. 
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Kapila-nagara.— Sec Kapila (6). 

Kapilapura.— See Kapilavattliu. 

Kapila-maceha.~See Kapila (4). 

Kapila-maceha Vatthu. — The story of Kapila-maccha/ 

1 DhA.iv.37ff. 


Kapilavatthu. — A city near the Himalaya, cajhtal of the Sakyans (g.v.). 
It was founded by the sons of Okkaka, on the site of the hermitage of the 
sage Kapila — see Kapila (3) A Near the city was the Lumbinivana (q.v.) 
where the Buddha was horn, and which became one of the four places 
of pilgrimage for the Buddhists. Close to Kapilavatthu flowed the 
river Rohini, which formed the boundary between the kingdoms of the 
Sakyans and the, Koliyans.® In the sixth century B.c. Kapilavatthu was 
the centre of a republic, at the head of which was Suddhodana. The 
administration and judicial business of the city and all other matters of 
importance were discussed and' decided in the Santhagarasala.^ It was 
here that Vidudabha was received by the Sakyans.''* The walls of the 
city were eighteen cubits high.® From Kapilavatthu to the river Anoma, 
along the road taken by Gotama, when he left his home, was a distance 
of thirty yojanas.® The city was sixty leagues from Rajagaha, and the 
Buddha took two m.onths covering this distance when he visited his 
ancestral home, in the first year after his Enlightenment. On this 
journey the Buddha was accompanied by twenty thousand monks, and 
Kaludayi wont on ahead as harbinger. The Buddha and his company ■ 
lived in the Nigi’odharama near the city and, in the midst of his kinsmen, 
as ho did at the foot of the Gapdaiuba, the Buddha performed the 
Yamakapatihariya to convince them of his powers.^ 

On this occasion he preached the Vessantara Jataka. The next day 
the Buddha went begging in the city to the great horror of his father, 
who, on being explained that such was the custom of all Buddhas, became 
a sotapanm and invited the Buddha and his monks to the palace. After 
the meal the Buddha preached to the women of the palace who, with the 

® J. i. 63; according to Mtu. (ii. 76) it 
had seven walls. ® J. i. 64. 

’ J.i. 87 ffd this journey to Kapiiavat* 
thu was one of the scenes depicted in the 
reiic-chamher of the (Mhvi 

xss.Sl). 


^ J, i. 15, 49, 60, 64, 64, etc.; see 
also Divy 548, and Buddiiacarita I. 
V. 2, 

® DhA. iii. 254. 

3 D.i.91; J.iv. 145. 

* J. iv. 146 f . 
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exception of Rahulamatar, had all come to hear him. At the end of the 
sermon, Snddhodana became a and Maha-Pajapati a sotd- 

pmina. The Buddha visited Rahulamata in her dwelling and preached 
to her the Candakinnara Jataka. The next day Nanda was ordained, 
and seven days later Rahula.® As a result of the latter’s ordination, a 
rule was passed by the Buddha, at Suddhodana’s request, that no one 
should be ordained without the sanction of his parents, if they were 
alive. On the eighth day was preached the Mahadhammapala Jataka, 
and the king became an andgdim. The Buddha returned soon after to 
Rajagaha, stopping on the way at Anupiya, where the conversions of 
Ananda, Devadatta, Bhagu, Anuruddha, and Kimbila took place. During 
the visit to Kapilavattliu, eighty thousand Sakyansfrom eighty thousand 
families had joined the Buddhist Order,® According to the Buddhavamsa 
CommieoUary,^^ it was during this visit that, at the request of Saripntta, 
the Buddha preached the Buddhavamsa. It is not possible to ascertain 
how many visits in all were paid by the Buddha to his native city, but 
it may be gathered from various references that he went there several 
times; two visits, in addition to the first already mentioned, were con- 
sidered particularly memorable. On one of these he arrived in Kapila- 
vatthu to prevent the Sakyans and the Koliyans, both his kinsmen, from 
fighting each other over the question of their sharing the water of the 
Rohini; he appeared before them as they were preparing to slay each 
other, and convinced them of the futility of their wrath. On this occasion 
were preached the following Jatakas: the Phandana, the Daddabha, the 
Latukika, the Rnkkhadhamma, and the Vattaka — also the Attadanda 
Sutta. Delighted by the intervention of the Buddha, the two tribes 
each gave him two hundred and fifty youths to enter his Order and, with 
these, he went on his alms rounds alternately to Kapilavatthii and to 
the capital of the Koliyans.^ On this occasion he seems to have resided, 
not at the Nigrodharama, but in the Mahavana. 

The second visit of note was that paid by the Buddha when Vidudabha 
chagrined by the insult of the Sakyas, invaded Kapilavatthu in 
order to take his revenge. Three times Vidudabha came with his forces, 
and three times he found the Buddha seated on the outskirts of Kapila- 
vatthu, under a tree which gave him scarcely any shade; near b)- was 
a shady banyan-tree, in Vidiidabha’s realm; on being invited by Vidudabha 
to partake of its shade, the Buddha replied, Lot bo, 0 king ; the shade 
of my kindred keeps me cool.” Thus three times Vidudabha had to 


J. Vi 4J'J ff.; the Siiinmodaiimna 
Jataka also sei-rac! to lidvo been prcaulipci 
in reference to this quarrel (J. i. 20fe). 
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retire, his piirpose tinaccomplislied; but the fourth time the Buddha, 
seeing the fate of the Sakyans, did not interfere/^ 

The Buddha certainly paid other visits besides these to Kapilavatthu. 
On one such visit he preached the Kanha Jataka/® Various Sakyans 
went to see him both at the Nigrodharama and at the Mahavana, among 
them being Mahanama/^ Nandiya/® Vappa,^® and perhaps Sarakani.^’ 
During one visit the Buddha was entrusted with the consecration of 
a new mote-hall, built by the Sakyans; he preached far into the night in 
the new building, and, when weary, asked Moggallana to carry on while 
he slept. We are told that the Sakyans decorated the town with lights 
for a yojana round, and stopped all noise while the Buddha was in the 
mote-hall.^® On this occasion was preached the Sekha Suttad® 

The books record a visit paid by the Brahma Sahampati to the Buddha 
in the Mahavana at Kapilavatthu. (This appears, from the context, to 
have been quite close to the Nigrodharama.) 

The Buddha, worried by the noisy behaviour of some monks who had 
recently been admitted into the Order, was wondering how he could 
impress on them the nature of their calling. Sahampati visited him 
and, being thus encouraged, the Buddha returned to Nigrodharama 
and there performed a miracle before the monks ; seeing them impressed, 
he talked to them on the holy life.®® 

A curious incident is related in connection with a visit paid by the 
Buddha to Kapilavatthu, when he went there after his rounds among 
the Kosalans. Mahanama whs asked' to find a place of lodging for the 
night; he searched all through the town without success, and at length 
the Buddha was compelled to spend the night in the hermitage of Bha- 
ran^U, the Kalaman.®^ On another occasion we hear of the Buddha 
convalescing at Kapilavatthu after an illness.®® 

Not all the Sakyans of Kapilavatthu believed in their kinsman’s great 
powers, even after the Buddha’s performance of various miracles. We 
find, for instance, Dandapani meeting the Buddha in the Mahavana and, 
leaning on his stafi, questioning him as to his tenets and his go.spcl. 
We are told that in answer to the Buddha’s explanations, DandapanI 
shook his head, waggled his tongue, and went away, still leaning on his 
staff, his brow puckered into three ■wrinkles.®® Others were more con- 


^2 J. iv. 152. 

“ J.iv. 6fl:. 

8. V. 369 i.; A. iii. 284 f,; iv, 220 f.; 
V. 320 f. 

S. V. 403 f.; 397 f.; A. v. 334 f. 

A.ii. 196;M.i.91. 

"S.V.372. 


18 IVIA.ii. 575. i9M.i,353ff. 

S.iii.Glf.; Ud.25, 

21 A. i. 276 f. 

22 A. i. 219. 

28 M. i. 108 {.; this was the occasion 
for the preaching of the Madhupindika 
Siitta. 



M. iii. 109. Aa a result of noticing ! 
these cells, the Buddha preached the , 
Mahiisunnata Sutta. ! 

25Sp. i.241. i.Olf. ; 

a’ S. V. 39,6. 
as E.g.,8Av. 182. 

29 Vin.ii.253. 

Sn. p. 194. 

31 MA.i.449; UdA. 184; Sp.ii,393. 


32 D.ii. 146. 

33 Ibid., 167; Bu. xxviii.2. 

3* Bu. xxviii. 8. 

35 E.g., Lai. p. 243, 28; The Btiddha- 
carita {I. v. 2) calls it Kapilasyavastu. 

35 Rockhill, p. 11. 

32 Bealii., p. 13f. 

^,E.g.t Bleet, J.B.A.S. 1806, p. ISO; 
CAdl. 711 L 
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vinced .and patronised tlie Order — &.g., Kala-Khemaka and Ghataya, 
■vvho built cells for monks in the ISFierodliarama.®* 

It is said tbat the Buddlia ordained ten tliousand liouseholders of 
Kapilavattliu tvitb the “ eM-hliiklchu-'pah’bajd.”^^ 

Malianaina {q.v.) was tlic Buddha’s most frequent visitor; to him was 
preached the Culadukkhakkhandha Sutta.^® 

The Dakkhinavibhanga Sutta was preached as the result of a visit 
to the Buddha by Mahapajapati-Gotami. Apart from those already- 
mentioned, another Sakyan lady lived in Kapilavatthu, Kaligodha by 
name, and she was the only^ kinsman, with the exccjition of the Buddha’s 
father and wife, to be specially visited by the Buddha.®’ 

The inhabitants of Kapilavatthu are called Kapilavatthava.®® 

From Kapilavatthu lay a direct road to Vesali,®® and through Kapila- 
vatthii passed the road taken by Bavari’s disciples from Alaka to 
Savatthi.®® 

From, the Mahavana, outside Kapilavatthu, the forest extended up 
to the Himrdaym, and on the other side of the city it reached as far as 
the sea.®’- 

It is significant that, iii spite of the accounts given of the greatness of 
Kapilavatthu, it was not mentioned by Ananda among the great cities, 
in one of which, in his opinion, the Buddha could more fittingly have 
died than in Kusinara.®® After the Buddha’s death, a portion of the 
relics was claimed by the Sakyans of Kapilavatthu, and a shrine to hold 
them was erected in the city.®® Here was deposited the rug {paccattha- 
rema) used by" the Buddha.®’’^ 

In the northern books the city was called Kapilava.stu, Kapilapura, 
and Kapilavhay’-apura.®® According to the Dulva,®® the city'- was on the 
banks of the Bhagirathi, 

The identification of Kapilavatthu is not ymt beyond the realm of 
conjecture. Hiouen Thsang®’ visited the city and found it like a wilder- 
ness. The Asoka inscriptions of the LTimbinl pillar and the Nigliva 
pillar are helpful in determining the site. Some identify the modern 
village of Fiprawa — famous for the vases found there — with Kapila- 
vatthu.®® Others, including Rhys Davids, say there were two cities. 
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one ancient and the other modem, founded after Vidudaljha’s conquest, 
and the ancient one they call Tilaura Kot., But the theory of two Kapi- 
lavatthus is rejected by some scholars.®® 

39 1906, pp. 453, 553. Bee also the article by Mukherji on KapilaAastu 

in ERE. 

Kapila-vihara. — See Kapila 12. 

1. Kapisisa. — A Tamil general subdued by Dutthagamani at Kaecha- 
tittha after a siege of four months.^ u.L Kavisisa. 

■ ^'Mhv. sxy. 12. : ; 

2, Kapisisa.— A minister of King Vatthagamani. One day when the 
king, accompanied by his queen, was going up the steps of the Akasa- 
cetiya at Aechagallavihara, he saw the minister, who had come down 
after the sweeping of the cetiya, sitting by the roadside. Because Kapi- 
sTsa failed to prostrate himself before the king, the latter slew him.^ 

..I'Mhy.xxsiii.GSf. 

Kapivanta.— A city to the north of Bttarakuru.^ 

1 D.iii. 201. 

Kapulpelanda.— See Kabnpelanda. 

1. Kapota Jataka (No. 4-2). — Once the Bodhisatta was born as a pigeon 
and lived in a straw basket hung in the kitchen of the setthi of Benares, 
A crow, sniffing the savour of the food being cooked in the kitchen and 
longing to taste it, struck up a friendship with the pigeon in order to gain 
admission. In the evening, having searched for his food in the pigeon's 
company, he accompanied liim home, and the setthi's cook, on seeing 
him, provided a basket for him. One day, seeing some fish being pre- 
pared, the crow feigned illness and stayed behind in his basket, in spite 
of the warnings of the pigeon, who suspected his real reason. The cook 
caught the crow stealing a piece of fish and, in order to punish him, 
plucked his feathers and soused him in a pickle of ginger and salt and 
cumin mixed with sour butter-milk. The pigeon, on his return, found 
him in this state and, having learnt his story, flew away, not wishing to 
live there any more. The crow died and was flung on the dustheap. 

The story was related in reference to a greedy monk who was identified 
wuth the crow, 

J j, i. 241 S, 
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2. Kapota Jataka (No. 375).— The same as above, except for a few 
details. When the theft was discovered, the cook made a mixture of 
moist ginger and white mustard, pounded with a rotten date, and after 
wounding the crow with a potsherd, rubbed the stuff into the wound and 
fastened the potsherd round its neck.^ 

1 J. iii. 22411. 

Kapotakandara. — A grotto, probably near Rajagaha, where, later, a 
vihara, called the Kapotakondara-vihara, was built. The grotto 'was 
at one time the residence of a large number of pigeons (hapola), hence 
the name.^ On one occasion Sariputta, having recently shaved his head, 
was seated there wrapt in samadhi, and a yakkha, passing overhead 
with his friend to an assembly of yakkhas, yielded, despite the warning 
of his friend, to the temptation to give a knock on the monk’s shining 
head. The yakkha immediately fell down and was swallowed up in the 
fires of hell. Sariputta had but a slight headache after the blow, which 
was, it is said, heavy enough to crush an elephant.® 

According to the Visuddhimagga,^ Sariputta entered into a trance at 
the very moment the blow was dealt him. 

^ UdA. 244. a Ud. 39 f.; Tliag. vs. 998 f.; PsA. 494. s p, 330 . 

1. Kappa.— One of Bavari’s disciples. The questions he asked of the 
Buddha are recorded in the Kappamanavapuccha (f/.r.). He became an 
arahant.^ 

\ Sn. vv. 1007, 1092-5; SnA.ii. 597. 

2. Kappa Thera. — An arahant. He was the son of a provincial 
governor in Magadha and was addicted to self-indulgence. The Buddha, 
seeing him in his net of wisdom, visited him and admonished him, speak- 
ing to him of the filthy nature of the body, illustrating his sermon with 
a wealth of simile and metaphor. Kappa was greatly impressed and 
joined the Order. He became an arahant, as his head was being shaved. 
In the time of the Buddha Siddhattha he was a rich householder, and 
offered at the Buddha’s shrine a haffamhklia containing objects of 
great value. Wherever he was born celestial trees grew outside 
his door. Seven kappas ago he was eight times king under the 
name of Sueela.^ He is probably identical with Kapparukkhiya of 
the Apadana.^ 
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3. Kappa.— In the SamyuM two suttas are connected with 

a monk called Kappa, who is probably identical with Kappa (2). In both 
suttas he asks the Buddha how it is possible to oiiltiyate knowledge and 
thought so as to bei free from thoughts of “ I ” and “ mine ” with regard 
to the body. The same questions, receiving the same answers, are else- 
where attributed to Rahula.® 

is.iii.l69f. 2S.ii.253f. 

4. Kappa.— A young brahmin (Kappakumara) who was the Bodhisatta. 
He later became a sage and the disciple and friend of Kesava. Bor his 
story see the Kesava Jataka.’- The story is also referred to in the Baka- 
brahma Jataka,® and mentioned in the Sanipdta iVi/«%a,® whereBaka“ 
brahma is identified with Kappa’s teacher, Kesava. r.L Kappaka, 

M.iii.l42ff. 2 jr5j(/.,3(ii;DliA.i.342f. » S.i. 144; SA.i. 164; MA.i. 555. 

5. Kappa.— See Nigrodha-Kappa. 

1. Kappa Sutta.— Two suttas where Kappa Thera — see Kappa (3) — asks 
the Buddha how it is possible to get rid of thoughts of “ I ” and “ mine,” 
and to have conceit regarding the body utterly destroyed,^ 

2 g.iii. igg f.. see also S. ii. 253 f. 

2. Kappa Sutta. — On the four incalculable periods of the seon {kappa): 
when it rolls up, stands still, rolls out, and remains in that condition.^ 

1 A. ii. 142; c/. I), i. 14; 109; Mil. 232. 

Kappaka.— See Kappa (4). 

Kappakagama (Kappukagama). — A vihara in Ceylon, the residence of 
the thera Deva. It was from him that King Voharika-Tissa heard the 
Doctrine and, as a mark of favour, the king restored five buildings 
belonging to the Kappakagama monastery.^ 

^.■Mhv. xxxvi. 29. , 

Kappakandara (v.l. Kappukandara).-~A village, river, and monastery, 
all of the same name. The village was the birthplace of Bharana, one 
of Dutthagamapi’s generals.^ On the river was a ford called Javamala, 
crossedby Diitthagamani while fleeing from, his brother Tissa.^ Accord- 
ing to this context, the river must have been in Rohana, and Geiger® 
^ M'hv, xxiii. 64. 2 ^xiv. 22. 3 Mliv. Trs. 165, n. 5. 
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thinks that it is probably identical with the modern Kuinbiikkan-Oya. 
The Malidvamsa Tikd^ says thatMalayamahadova came to Kappakandara 
Piyangudipa to receive alms from Dutthagfl.manT. 

^ p. 593. 

Kappagallaka.-— A village in Rohana where Mahinda V. founded a town 
which, for some time, was the seat of his government,^ 

1 Cv.lv. 11. 

Kappata.' — A merchant of Benares, the Bodhisatta, He was a potter 
and owned a donkey who carried loads of pots and could travel seven* 
leagues a day. Once Kappata took the donkey to Takkasila, where the 
latter became so enamoured of a female donkey that he refused to go 
home until the merchant promised to find him a mate equally beautiful. 
On reaching liome the merchant offered to fulfil his promise, but refused 
to supply any extra food for the animal’s mate or for the foals if any 
were born. This opened the donkey’s eyes, and ho renounced his 
desire for a mate. The donkey is identified with Nanda, and the female 
donkey with Janapadakalyani Nanda.^ 

1 DhA.i. 103 f. 

Kappatakura Thera. — An arahant. He belonged to a poor family of 
Savatthi, where he went about in rags, pan in hand, seeking for rice 
grains {hitm), hence his name (“ Bags and '.Rice ”). Later ho sold grass 
for a living. One day, having hoard a monk preach, he entered the Order, 
leaving his rags in a certain place; seven times disaffection grew" within 
him, and each time ho took up his rags and put them on. When the 
Buddha heard of this he admonished the monk severely, and the latter, 
greatly disturbed, developed insight and became an arahant. 

In the time of Vipassi Buddha he was a householder, and offered the 
Buddha a few Icelahl-fi-O^Yexs, on the banks of the river Vinata.’’ He is 
probably identical with Ketakapupphiya of the Apaddna.^ 

I Thag. 199 f .; ThagA. i. 320 11. ^ Ap. ii. 449. 

Kapparukkhiya Thera. — An arahant. Ninety-four kappas ago he 
placed a Jcappa-ruhhha made of cloth of various colours in front of the 
thupa of the Buddha Siddhattha. Seven kappas ago he was king eight 
times under the name of Sucela.^ He is probably identical with Kappa 
Thera.' 

1 Ap, i, 90 f . ® ThagA. 1 . 521 f. 
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Kappayana.— A name of Nigrodha-Kappa^ ; given out of respect for himj 
s&,ys the, Commentary.^ : : 

i Sn*v^354: ; ^ ^ 

Kappasagama.^ — A village in Ceylon. There Kitti, queen consort of 
Mahinda IV., huilt a hathing tank for the monks.^ 

^ Cv. liv. 61. 

Kappasika (Kappasiya)-Vanasanda.— A grove near Uruvela. There 
the Bhaddavaggiya (g.v.) came across the Buddha while seeking for a 
woman who bad run away with certain of their belongings. The Buddha 
preached to them and they entered the Order, obtaining various Fruits 
of the Path, from the first to the third.’' 

1 Vin.i. 23f.; J.i. 82; DhA.i.72; Bpv.i. 34; AA.i. 57, 84; ThigA. 3, 

Kappincimpekula.— A Damila chieftain, ally of Kulasekhara.’ 

I'Cv, lx:!cvi3. 79. 


Kappitaka Thera*— He was u^ajjhaya to Upali, and once lived in a 
cemetery near VesalL In the cemetery the Ghabbaggiya-nuns buried 
the ashes of one of their leaders and erected a thupa near Kappitaka's 
cell. The Elder, disturbed by the sound of their lamentations, broke the 
thnpa and scattered the materials. The nuns, greatly angered, plotted 
to kill him, but he was warned by Upali, and lay hidden elsewhere until the 
nuns had destroyed his cell and gone away under the impression that he 
was dead. The nuns blamed Upali for upsetting their arrangements.’- 
According to the JPetmaUJiu and its Gommenkiry,^ Ka,ppitaka lived in 
Kapinaceana (near Vesali), and there the Licchavi Ambasakkhara offered 
him alms on behalf of a ; He was evidently at one time a Jatila, 
with a large following of Jatilas, for he is described as jatilasahasmsm 
dbbJiantaroihero.”^ 

Vin. iv. 308. 2 p,;,, 50; ip^^A, 220 & s Sp_ 937; PvA. 230. 

Kappina. — See Maha-Kappina. 

1. Kappina Sutta. — ^Maha-Kappina visits the Buddha who, seeing him 
from afar, tells the monks that Maha-Kappina is highly gifted and of 
wondrous power, a gifted preacher and radiant; one of those who had 
gained the object of renunciation. The Buddha proceeds to say how 
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one, clotlied in wisdom and virtue, is best among beings, and bow tbe 
Noble One is best of shining objects in that he shines alwaysd The 
verses of this sntta are also quoted elsewhere.^ 

1 S. ii. 284. gg.j^h. vs.3^^ 

2. Kappina Sutta. — The Buddha sees Maha-Kappina sitting cross- 
legged, with body erect, and mindful; He points him out to the monks, 
telling them that he can sit thus without shaking or wavering of his body 
because he has developed concentration on breathing.^ 

1 S.v.SlBL 

Kappuka^.— See Kappaka”. 

Kappura-parivena.— A building in the AbhayagM-vihara, erected by 
Dathopatissa 11/ Later, Aggabodhi II. built a 'pasatla there, ^ and Sena I. 
erected a j)ariccheda (probably rows of single cells).® (See also Kappura- 
miilayatana). 

i Gv.xlv.29. ^ Ibid., xiyi.2l. ^ Ibid., 111. 

Kappuramulayatana.~Thi8 probably refers to the Kappura-parivena 
Yasodhara, daughter of VijayabShu I., built there a large and beautiful 
image house.® 

1 Geiger: Cv. 2Vi'.i.222, II. 7. ®Cv.lx. S3. 

Kabupelanda. — A village and monastery in Ceylon. In the monastery 
once lived a, samm^era, possessed of great iddhi powers, who, not heeding 
the advice of his teacher, fell in love with a weaver’s daughter and, as 
a result, lost all his powers. . Later, the woman lost her sight through a 
blow from him, and he was reduced to abject pioverty. The samanera’s 
teacher had warned him of just this, but the warning was of no avail.^ 
■v.l, Kammupelanda, Kampupelanda, Kapupelanda. See also Kupu- 
vena. 

1 VibhA. 294 L; but see MA.ii. 699 f., where the names are spelt differently. 

KampiUa (Kampillaka, KampilUya).-— A city iii Uttarapaneala, and 
probably its capital. Dummukha was once its king.^ Sometimes® 
KampiUa is spoken of as being a kingdom, of which Uttarapaneala was 
a city. 

Once Alinasatta is spoken of as KampiUa because he was the king of 
the city of the same name.® 

1 J.iii.379; J. ii. 214; also Mtu. i. 283. ®iJ.sr., J.iii.79;iv.396; v.21; vi.391;'464. 
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Kamlbala.— A tribe of bfagas. Tbey were present at tbe MaMsmmya^ 
and are mentioned witb the Assataras as living at the foot of Sinera.^ 
i B. ii.268. 2 j. vi. 165, 

Kamhaladayaka-Tissa. — name given to the monk who was later 
known as Vanavasi-Tissa {q.v.). Though only seven years old, he was of 
great merit, and when he saw monks sufiering from the cold he under- 
took to find them blankets. One thousand monks went to Savatthi with 
him, and in a very short while he obtained for them more than the re- 
q^uisite number of blankets. Thenceforth he was called by the name of 
Kamhaladayaka.^ 

iBhA. ii. 89 f. 

Kambugallaka.— See Hamhugallaka. 


Kamboja (Kambojaka). — One of the sixteen Mahajanapadas which, 
with Gandhara, belonged, not to the Maijhimadesa but, evidently, to 
the Uttarapatha.^ It is often mentioned as the famous birthplace of 
horses (assa warn ayatanam).^ In the Kunala Jataka® we are told that 
the Kambojas caught their horses by means of moss (jalajdta), and the 
scholiast* explains at length how this was done. They sprinkled the 
moss with honey and left it in the horses' drinking place; from there, 
by means of honey sprinkled on the grass, the horses were led to an 
enclosure. ^ , 

In the Assalayana Sutta® it is stated that in Yona and in Kamboja, 
and also in the neighbouring countries, there were, in the Buddha’s time, 
only two classes of people, masters and slaves, and that a master could 
become a slave or vice versa. The Commentary® explains that a brahmin 
would go there with his wife for purposes of trade and would die there. 
His wife would then be compelled to work for her living and her children 
would become slaves, 

■ The Jatakas’’ would lead us to believe that the people of Kamboja 
had lost their original customs and had become barbarous. Elsewhere® 
Kamboja is mentioned as a place not visited by women of other countries. 
The country was evidently on one of the great caravan routes, and there 
was a road direct from Dvaraka to Kamboja.® 


2 A. i. 213; iv. 262, 266, 260. 

2 B.y.jDA.i. 124; AA.i. 399; Vsm. 332; 
also J. iv, 464. 

3 J.V.446. 

^ Ibid. UQ. 

® M. ii. 149. 

® MA. ii. 784. 


’’ M.g., J. vi. 208, 210; see also Manu. 

X. ''MV 

® A.ii.82; onthereadingof thispaasage, 
however, see GS. ii. 92, n. 2. The Com- 
mentary (AA.ii. 623) distinctly supports 
the reading Kamboja. 

® Pv.p.23. 
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According to Asoka's Bock Edict, No. XIII. (Skabkazgarki Text), 
Eambo j a was among tke countries visited by Asoka’s missionaries . Tke 
country referred to is probably on tke banks of tke Eabul river. 

In later literature^^ Kainboja is tke name given to Western Siam. 

Moolterji: Asoka, 168, n. 1, Cv. IxxvL 21, 55. 

Kamma Vagga.— Tke twenty-fourth chapter of tke Catuhka Nipdta of 
th.& Anguttara Nikdpa. It contains ten suttas on various kinds of deeds, 
the four classes of ascetics and tke blessings of a good man.^ Tke Coju- 
mentary calls it Magga-vagga. 

3 A. ii. 230-9. 

1. Kamma Sutta. — Blameworthy action of body, speech and mind, 
and wrong views, bring about muck demerit.^ 

‘A. ii.252. 

2. Kamma Sutta. — Seven qualities which lead monks away from ruin 
{aparihdniya dhatmnd) : abstention from delight in (1) worldly activity, 
(2) disputation, (3) sleep, (I) society, (3) evil desires, (6) evil friends, 
(7) being easily satisfied with regard to attainments.^ 

1 A. iv. 22. 

3. Kamma Sutta. — Preached at Gijjhakuta. The Buddha sees Sari- 
putta walking with several other eminent monks, including Moggallana, 
Maha Kassapa, Anuruddha, Pupna Mantaniputta, Upali, Ananda, and 
Devadatta, and praises each for some particular quality. He ends this 
discourse by saying that beings of similar disposition come together.^ 

1 S. ii. 155. 

4. Kamma Sutta.— -On action— new and old— the ceasing of action and 
the way leading to such cessation, which is the Noble Eightfold Path.^ 

1 S. iv. 132. 

Kammakatha, — The seventh chapter of the Makdvagga ai tbe Pati- 
sambhidamagga.^ 

1 Pa. ii. 78-80. 

Kammakarana Vagga. — -A group of ten suttas, forming the first section 
of the Duka Nipata, on various subjects, such as faults and their punish- 
ment, worldly and spiritual striving, the two things {fear and shame) 
which guard the world, etc.^ 


1 A. ii. 47 ff. 
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Kammakkhandha. — The first section oi th.Q CuUavagga of the Vinaya 
Pitaka.^ 

■ 1 Vin-ii. 1-28. 

Kammapatha Vagga.-— Tlie tfiird cliapter of tfie Dhdtu Samyutta.^ 

1 S.ii.lllf. 


Kammavibhanga Sutta.— -See Cula° and Mafia®. 

Kammavaea. — A comijilation of tfie rules and tlie ritual regarding ad- 
mission into tfic Sangliari 

: ^ Bode : op. ciri j 6 f . 

Kammassadhamma.— See Kammasadamma. 

Kammaharattaka.“General of King Kfiallatanaga. He led a revolution 
against tfie king and killed fiim in tfie capital. Tfie king’s brotfier Vatta- 
gamani, however, killed tfie general and took over tfie government.^ 

^ JVIhv. xxxiii.33; see also MT, 612. 

Kammaragama. — A village in Rohana, identified with modern Kam- 
burugamuva. It w'as one of thie places passed by tfie Kaiicukinayaka 
of Parakkamabahn I. in liis victorious progress.^ 

^ Cv. Ixxv. 47; Ov. ii. 48, n. 2. 

Kammaradeva.— A locality in AnurMhapura, included in the shnd 
marked out by Devananipiya-Tissa. On its left wns the cemetery for tfie 
lower castes.^ 

A Mbv. 135; also MLiv. sv. 13 (sec Geiger’s edition, p. 332). 

Kammasa.— See Kammasapada. 

Kammasadamma, Kaiumasadhamma {-v.l. Kammassa®).— A township 
of tfie Kurus. The Buddha, during tfie course of fiis wanderings, stayed 
there several times ; the exact place of fiis residence is, fiow’evor, mentioned 
only once, namely the fire-iiut of a brafiinin of the Bharadvaja-gotta, 
whore a grass tnat was spread for him by the bralimin. It \vas on this 
occasion, according to the Magandiya Sutta,^ that, after a long discussion, 
Magandiya was converted. Several important discourses were preached 
at Kammasadamma, among them being tfie Mahanidana Sutta,® the 


1 M.i.SOl. 


® D. ii, 55; S.ii. 62. 
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MahasatipattMna Sutta/ and the Ananjasappaya Sutta.* The Sam- 
yutta Nihdya^ contains a discourse on handling experiences by way of 
casual relations^ and Anguttara^ & discourse on the ten noble states 
{ariyavdsd), both preached at Eammasadhamma. Buddhaghosa’ says 
that the people there were full of wisdom and their food was nutritious; 
it was therefore a compliment to their intellectual calibre that the Buddha 
should have preached these suttas to them. 

Even in Buddhaghosa's day the name of the township had two different 
spellings, and two etymologies are suggested for the names.® The place 
was called Kammasadamma because it was here that the man-eating 
ogre, KammasapMa (g'.u.) was tamed and civilised by the Bodhisatta. 
{Kammdso ettha damito ti, KammmddamimmAlam'mdso ti Kammdsapddo 
poma(Zo; wccaiJi.) The spelling Kammasadhamma is explained on the 
ground that the people of the Kuru country had a code of honour called 
the Kuruvattadhamma ; it was here that Kammasa (already referred to) 
was converted and made to accept this code, hence the name of the town- 
ship. {KururattJiavdsmam hira kuruvattadMmmo, tasmim Kammdso 
jdto, tasmd tarn thdnam '^‘Kammdso etiha dhanme jdto” ti Kammdsa- 
dhammam ti mccati,) 

According to the Jatakas, there are two places of the same name, 
called Cfliakammasadamma and MaMkammasadamma respectively, to 
distinguish one from the other. Mahakammasadamma, which was 
evidently the original place, was founded on the spot where the porisada 
of the Mahasutasoma Jataka was tamed,® while Culakammasadamma 
was the name given to the place where Jayaddisa showed his prowess by 
his spiritual victory over the ogre in the Jayaddisa Jataka.^® 

In the Divyavadana,^’- the place is called Kammasadamya. It 
was the residence of the nuns Nanduttara and Mittakalika.^“ 


3 B.ii.ayO; M.i.55. 
* M.ii.26. 

B ii. l07f. 

<■’ v.29f. 

’yA.ii.89. 


8 DA. ii.483. 

» J. V. 411. 

10 J. V. 36I. 

11 pp.615f. 

12 TlugA.87, 89. 


Kammasapada. — The name given to the porisada (cannibal) in the 
Mahasutasoma Jataka (g-u.). Before becoming man-eater he was the 
king of Benares, and was later weaned from his evil habit by the 
Bodhisatta Sutasoma. He is identified with Angulimala.^ 

Buddhaghosa® explains the name (“ Spot-foot ) as being given 
because of a wound he once received, which healed, leaving a scar like 
a piece of well-grained timber (ciiiaddrusadiso). This refers to the flight 


1 j. V. pp. 1503 f., 611. 


2 DA. ii.483. 
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of the jjorisada from Ms pursuers, wlien lie trod ou an accacia stake 
{khdnu) wMch pierced his foot.® 

According to Buddhaghosa,^ the cannibai in the Jayaddisa Jataka 
was also called Kammasa or Kaminasajiada. The place where the jiori- 
sdda was tamed w^as called Kainmasadamiiia {(/•('.). 

® J. V. 472. iLs Evolution in Indian Ijitcrature.” 

^ BA.ii. 483. Sec also Watanabo’s J.P.V'.S'. 1909, pp. 230 li. 
article, “ The Story of Kalmasapada and ■ 

Kammupelanda.— See KaTbupelanda. 

Kayanibbinda Jataka. — See Kayavicehinda. 

Kayavikkaya Sutta. — Few are they tvho abstain from buying and 
selling, more numerous they who do not.^ 

^ S. V. 473. 

1. Karakanda, Karakandaka. — Son of ihe h(>.ad of the third Okkaka 
dynasty and of his cj[uccn Hatthad He is also called Karandaka.'^ 

1 SiiA. ii. 352; DA. i. 258; Mtu. i. 348. 2 Mtu. i. 352. 

2. Karakanda. — SeeKaran^u. 

Karajakaya Vagga. — The twenty -first chapter of the Dasaka N i'pdta 
of the An<juUam Nikdya. It contains suttas on ten conditions which 
lead beings to hell, the ten conditions which give a lay-woman confidence 
in her house, etc.^ 

^ A. V. 283-303. 

Karanlyametta Sutta.— Sec Metta Sutta. 

Karanlyavimana. — A certain layman of Savatthi bathed in the Aciravati, 
and on his return, seeing the Buddha, invited him to a meal. The Buddha 
accepted and was waited on with great devotion. Asa result the layman 
was born in Tavatimsa, in a palace which came to be called Karaniya- 
vimana. A further story is told similar to the above, except that the 
person fed is a monk and not the Buddha.^ 

^ Vv.55; VvA.248 1'. 

1. Karandaka. — A hermitage {assamapada) near the Himalaya. The 
Bodliisatta, when born as an elephant as related in the Matiposaka 
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Jataka (q.v.), returned to Karandaka after the deatk of Ms motlier. The 
hermitage was the residence of five himdi’ed ascetics, and the king, out 
of regard for the Bodhisatta, looked after themd 

1 J.iv,95. 

2. Karandaka.— See Karakanda. 

3. Karandaka.— See Karandu. 

Kara^daka Jataka.— See Samugga Jataka. 

Karaiidu i'V-l- Karakanda, Karandaka, Karakandaka). King of Danta- 
pura in the Kalinga kingdom. One day in Ms park he ate mangoes from 
a tree laden with fruit ; his retinue doing likewise, the tree was soon stripped 
bare. Returning home, the king noticed the state of the tree and com- 
paredit with another tree which, having no fruit, was spared such ravages. 
Reflecting on this topic, he became a Pacceka Buddha and went to the 
Nandamula-pabbhara with three others— Naggaji, Kimi, and Dummukha. 
The story of these four is given in the Kumbhakara Jataka.^ 

1 J. iii. 376 ff. 

Karatiya. — A yakkha, mentioned in the Atanatiya Sutta as being one 
of the chief yakkhas who should be invoked by followers of the Buddha 
when they need protection.^ - . 

1 D. iii. 204. 

Karamba.— A Damila chief, ally of Kulasekhara.^ 

^ Cv. Ixxvi. 139. 

Karambiya. — A seaport. Thither came a man, saved from a wreck, 
without any clothes, who set up as a naked ascetic and became known 
by the name of Karambiya {v.l. Karambhiya). Among his followers was 
a Naga-king, Pandara, and also a Ctaruda-king. At the latter’s request, 
he persuaded Pandara to toll him how the Nagas escaped destruction by 
the Garudas, and later he divulged the secret to the Garucla-king. The 
ascetic’s treachery was discovered, and when he swore Ms innocence his 
head split in seven and he was dragged to Avici. The story is given in the 
Pandara Jataka,^ and is referred to in the Milindapanha.^ 
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Karavalagiri.— A locality in Ceylon where once Parakkamahato I. 
set up his camp.^ 

1 Cv.lxsii.m. 

Karavitthavilatta.^ — A tank in Ceylon. It was restored by Parakka- 
mabahul/ 

1 Cv.lxviii.48. 

Karavika.— One of the seven mountains surrounding Sineru.^ Between 
Karavika and Isadhara lay a Sidantarasamudda.^ 

^ SiiA. ii. 443; Sp. i. 119; Vsni. 206; ! ^ J. vi. 125; see also Mtu.ii. 300, where 

DhsA. 298. i it is called Khadiraka, and Divy,217, 460. 

Karindaka. — A mountain, headquarters of Dathapabhuti in his fight 
against MoggaUana.^ 

1 Gv.xli.46. 

Karinda-nadi. — A river in South Ceylon. Near its source was the 

Panjalipabbata.^ 

^ Mhv. xxiii. 14; also Mhv. Tre, 221, n. 1. 

Kanina Sutta.— The idea of fcarmja (pity), if cultivated, is very 
fruitful.^ 

' 1 S. V.131. 

Karumbulatta, Kurummalatta.— A Damila chief, ally of Kulasekhara. 
He was subdued by Lahkapura/ 

1 Gv.lxxvi.139,216. 

Karumha.— A class of spirits, present at the Mahammaya} 

1 D.ii.260. 

Karerikutika. — One of the four principal buildings of Jetavana* the 
others being Kosambakiiti, Gandhakuti, and Sala|agham, each being 
erected at a cost of one hundred thousand. Karerikutika was built by 
Anathapipdika and was raised on pillars. A mandcij^a of Kareri (MTOMa) 
trees stood at the entrance to the kutika, hence its name.^ Here was 
preached the Mahapadana Sutta.® 

^ DA. ii. 407. The Bharhut bas-relief, however, makes of it a one-roomed cottage 
(Dial. ii. 4, n. 1). SnA. (ii. 403) has Candanamala for Salalaghara, 

2D.ii.lff. 
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Kareriinandalamala.— A pavilion near the Karerikutika, Evidently a 
hall with a thatched roof supported by wooden pillars, but with no 
wallst Buddhaghosa calls it & nmdamsoLa (sitting-hall)^ Between 
this hall and the Gandhakuti was the Karerimandapa. Probably the 
term Kareriinandalamala was used to denote all the grounds within the 
Gandhakuti, the Karerikutika and this hall {Qandliahuti pi KareriMtiJcd pi 
sold pi Karerimandahmdlo ti vuccati).^ Dhammapala, however, says that 
only the mandapa and the sala were called Karerimandalamala. He ex- 
plains mandalamala thus: tina^np/nacchadamm anovassakam mmjdala- 
mMo ; atimuttakddi latdma'^dapo ti apared The mnnks seem to have 
been in the habit of sitting out here and talking on various topics 
at the close of the day. One such topic is recorded in thQ Uddna,^ for 
discussing which the monks drew on themselves the Buddha’s stern 
rebuke. 

1 B.ii.l;r>ial.ii.6,n.2. | 3xJdA.203, 

2 DA.ii.407. I ^ Ud.,p.30f. 

Karoti.— A class of spirits, associated with the Kagas and forming 
one of the five defences of the Devas against the Asuras. The Jataka 
scholiast says that Karoti is a name for the Supannas (a species of Garuda), 
and that they were so called because of their food and drink which were 
called Karoti {tesam karoti ndma pdtiahhojanam)} 

^ J. i. 204j cp. Karotapanayah, given as the name of a class of Yaksas (Mtu. i. 30, 
394); also Dvy. 218. ' 

« Karoto” Sutta.— Discussion of the view that there is neither merit 
nor demerit in any kind of action whatsoever, whether good or bad.’’ 
The reference is evidently to the heresy of Purana Kassapa.^ 

1 S. ui. 208. ^ Op. DA. 52, 

Kalakacckagama. — A village in Ceylon, near Kalyanl. At the Naga- 
mahavihara there the thera Maliyadeva preached the Cha-ehakka Sutta ; 
sixty monks heard it and became arahants.^ 

1 MA.ii.l026. 

Kalanduka. — A servant of the Treasurer of Benares (Baranasi-setthi). 
See Kalanduka Jataka. 

Kalanduka Jataka (No. 127).— Kalanduka was the servant of the 
Treasurer of Benares. He ran away, and with the help of a forged letter, 
just as did Katahaka {q.v.), married the daughter of a boi-der merchant. 
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The Treasurer sent a parrot to seek for him. The parrot saw him 
hawicing and. spitting out milk at his wife’s head in order to assert his 
power, and, wishing to teach him a lesson, threatened to expose him. 
The Treasurer, hearing from the parrot of Kalandiika’s W’-hereabonts, 
had him brought back and reduced again to slavedom.^ 

^ J. i. 458. 


Kalandakagama.— A village near Vesali ; it was the birthplace of 
Sudinna.’- Buddhaghosa® says the name was given because of the 
squirrels who lived there. 

1 Vm.iii. 11. 2 Sp.i.202. 


Kalandakanivapa. — A woodland in Veluvana. Here food (nfrapa) was 
regularly placed for the squirrels. It is said that once a certain raja 
went there for a pincic and, having over-drunk, fell asleep. His retinue, 
seeing him sleeping, wandered away, looking for flowers and fruits. A 
snake, attracted by the smell of liquor, approached the king from a 
neighbouring tree-trunk, and would have bitten him had not a tree-sprite, 
assuming the form of a squirrel, aewakened him by her chirping. In 
gratitude the raja gave orders that thenceforth the squirrels in that 
locality should be fed regularly.^ Kalandakanivapa was evidently a 
favourite resort of the Buddha and his monks. 

See s.v. Veluvana. 

1 UdA. 60; SnA.u. 419. According to snake was a reincarnation of the owner 
some, it was the gift of a merchant named whose land the king had confiscated. 
Kalandaka (Beal ; Romantic Legend) According to these same sources the name 
p. 316) ; Thibetan sources identify the is Kalantaka and is described as the name 
raja with Bimhisara and say that the of a bird (Rockhill: 033 . ci;.,p. 43). 


Kalandakaputta.— See Sudinna. Kalanda or Kalandaka was the name, 
not of his father, but of his village. ’• 

^ Sp,i. 202. 


Kalandagama.— A brahmin village in Ceylon, w4ere King Mahasena 
built a yihara on the site of an old Hindu temple.^ 


Kalanda-Vihara.— A vihara built in Kalayana-Kanpika in Hohana, by 
King Mahadathika-Mahanaga.’^ AggakodM VII. is also credited wflth 
having built a Kalanda- vihara,® but he may have only renovated an 
already existing one. Near the vihara was Brahmanagama.® 

^ Mhv. xxxiv. 89; MT. 636. 2 Cv. xlvni.70. 2 
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Kalamba {v.l. Kalamba).— river hear Anuradhapura, probably 
identical with Kadamba^ (g’.'y.). The river was to the east of Anuradha- 
pura.^::' ■: 

^ Sp. ii. 474. 2 (353_ 

Kalambaka-Vihara.-*-A monastery built by King Saddhatissa.^ 

^ Mhv. xxxiii.'S. • 

Kalambatittha-Vihara.-— A yihara ih Geyloh. In it once lived fifty 
monks who agreed on the full-moon day of Asa]ha not to talk to each other 
until they became araliants. Their goal was reached within a month.^ 
This vihara is very probably identical with Gralambatittha {q.v.). 

1 DA. i. 190; SA. iii. 165; SnA. i. 57; VibhA. 363; MA. i. 209 f. 

Kalambadayaka Thera.-— An arahant. AN'inety-foiir ka2)pas ago he 
met a Pacceka Buddha named Romasa and gave him a radish {halmnha)} 

1 Ap.' ii. -SOS, 

Kalalahallika.— A village and tank near; Alisara. There was a fortifica- 
tion there. The tank was restored by Parakkamabahu IP 
^ Cv. lxviii.48; Ixx. 73, lG3;:also Gv. yrs.i. 301, 11 . 1. 

Kalasigama. — The birthplace of Milinda in the Island of Alasanda (or 
Alexandria) in the Indus.^ Rhys Davids® thinks that the name is iden- 
tical with that of the Greek scttlem,ent Karisi. 

^ Mil, 83. ® Milinda Questions, 

Kalahanagara. — A village built on the spot where Pandukabhaya de- 
feated the soldiers sent by the father of Suvannapali to rescue h,er.^ 

^ Mliv. X. 42; see also Mhv, Trs. 71, n. 1, for its identification. 

Kalahayinadu. — A district in South India.^ 

:.A,,Cv.ixxvi,-261. . 

Kalahavivada Sutta. — One of tlie six suttas preached at the Maha- 
samaya {q.v.) held in the, Mahavana near Kapilavatthu. It deals with 
the origin of contentions and disputes. Disputes arise about objects 
which one holds dear; such afiection is the result of desire, etc. It forms 
the eleventh sutta of the Atthakavagga of the Suita Niqyata.^ 

It is said that the discourse was specially meant for those in the 
Assembly, whose temperament was malicious (dosacurfianam).® We 
are told that Maha-Pajapati heard the sutta and renounced the world.® 

1 Sn. 'iw. 862 ff.; SnA. 361, 551 ££. ^ MNidA,222, ^ ThigA. 3, 141. 
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Kalalbu. — King of Kasi. He tortured ascetic EhantivMi wlio 
was tile Bodliisatta. He was therefore swallowed up in Avici. He was 
a previous incarnation of Devadatta. The story is given in the Khailti- 
vadi Jataka.^ 

J. iii. 39 ff.; he is often referred to, e.gr., J. v. 135, 143 ff. 

Kalayamutthi Jataka (No. 176).— Brahmadatta, king of Benares, once 
started off during the rainy season to quell a border rising. He stopped 
on the way, while his men steamed peas and put them into troughs for 
the horses to eat. A monkey came down from a tree hard by, filled Ms 
mouth and hands with peas, went back to his tree and started eating. 
One pea fell down, and he, letting all the other peas fall, clambered down 
to seek for the lost one. The Bodhisatta, who was the king's counsellor, 
pointed out to the king how fools of little wit spend a pound to win a 
penny. On hearing this the king went back to Benares. 

The story was told to Pasenadi, who was going on a similar expedition 
during the rains, and on the way visited the Buddha at Jetavana. The 
king in the story is identified with Ananda.^ 

■ ■ 

Kalara Sutta.— Kdiarakhattiya tolls Sariputta of Moliya-Phagguna’s 

secession. Sariputta says that Moliya-Phagguna did not find satisfac- 
tion in the Hhamma, and assures Kalara that he himself has no doubts 
whatever either about the past or about the future^ Kalara reports this 
conversation to the Buddha, who sends for Sariputta and asks him a 
series of questions. The Bud.dha praises his answers, but Sariputta con- 
fesses to his colleagues later that he felt nervous over the first question, 
but when the Buddha accepted his answer to that he recovered his con- 
jSdence.^ 

i-S.inSOff. : 

Kalarakkhattiya.— A monk. He visits Sariputta and tells him of Moliya- 
Phagguna'S secession from the Order, The account of the incident is 
included in the Kalara Sutta f^;?;.). • 

Kalarakhattiya Vagga.— The fourth chapter of the Niddna Samijutlad 

47 - 68 .-;., 

Kalikala,— -A Damila chieftain, conquered by Lafikapura.^ 

1 Cv.Jxsvi.2Mf, 
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Kalikala-saMcea-sabbannupaiidita. — A honorific (“ all-knowing scholar 
of the Dark Age ”) given to Parakkamabahu II. on account of his vast 
erudition. 

: ^ Ov. lxxxii.3. 


Kalinga. — See Kalinga, 


Kalingara Sutta, — Preached at the Kutagarasala in Vesali. As long as 
the Licchavis sleep on straw {kalwgara) so long will they be able to pro- 
tect themselves from their enemy, Ajatasattu ; when they begin to sleep 
on soft couches they will suffer defeat. Thus it is also with monks and 
Mara.^ 

iS.ii.267f. 


Kalimbha Thera (Kalimma). — One of the monks who lived in the 
Kutagarasala in Vesali, Finding that the peace of the Mahavana was 
being disturbed by the Licchavis who came to see the Buddha, he, with 
the other monks, went to Gosihgasalavana.^ 

lA.v. 133f. 


Kalyana (Kalyanaka). — A king of the Mahasammata race. He was 
the- son of Vararoja and one of the ancestors of the Sakyans, His son 
was Varakalyana.^ 

1 DA. i. 258; SnA. i. 352; J. ii. 311; iii. 454; Mhv. ii. 2; Dpv. iii. 4; Mtu. i. 348. 


Kalyanadhamma Jataka (No. 171). — The Bodhisatta was once a rich 
merchant in Benares. One day, when he had gone to pay his respects to 
the king, his mother-in-law visited his wife. The former was deaf, and 
on asking her daughter if they were happy, and receiving the reply that 
the husband was a very good man, like a hermit, she heard only the word 
“ hermit,” and she raised a great uproar thinking that her son-in-law 
had turned hermit. The news spread like wildfire, and as the merchant 
was on his way home he was told by som.eone that all the members of 
his household were weeping because he had become a hermit. Thinking 
that auspicious words should not be trifled with, the merchant went to the 
king, took his leave, and became an ascetic in the Himalaya. 

The story was told in reference to a merchant of Savatthi to whom the 
same thing happened when he went to pay his respects to the Buddha.^ 
The story is also given in the Jatahamdla, where it is called the Sresthi 
J dtaJea.^ 

1 J. ii. 63-6. 2 No. 20. 
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Kalyanadhamma Vagga.— The third chapter of the Bulta Nifata oi 
thaJatalta} 

Kalyani-Tissa.— A king of Kalyani, father of Viharamahadevi {q.v.)} 
He was great-grandson of Mutasiva and grandson of Httiya. His younger 
brother was called Ayya-Uttiya.^ 

1 Mliv. xxii. 12 fl. ^ 


Kalyanamitta Vagga. — The eighth chpater of the of the 

Anquttam Nihaya} 

1 A.i.Mf. 

1. Kalyanamitta Sutta. — Just as the dawn is the harbinger of the rising 
sun, so is friendship with the good the forerunner of the Noble Eightfold 

Wayd ^ 

1 S.V.29. 

2. Kalyanamitta Sutta. — Friendship with the good is the most useful 
condition for the arising of the Noble Eightfold Way J 

1 S.V.31. 

3. Kalyanamitta Sutta. — There is no better moans of perfecting the 

Noble Eightfold Way than friendship with the goodJ * 

1 S.v.3-2. 

Kalyanavati. — The first queen-consort of Kittinissanka. After the 
death of Sahasamalla she carried on the government of Ceylon for six 
months (according to some six years, 1202-1208 a.c.) with the help of 
her general, Ayasmanta. She built a vihara called the Kalyanavati- 
vihara in the village of Pannasalaka.^ 

^ Cv.lxxx. 34 ff.; also Cv. Trs.ii. 130, n. 3. 

Kalyajuigama.— A village, probably in or near Kalyani ; it -was the 
residence of Mahatissa Thera.^ . 

^ SnA. i. 6. 

Kalyani-eetiya.-— -The cetiya built on the spot where the Buddha 
preached to Maniakkhika and his foliowersj According to tradition it 
enshrined the throne on which the Buddha sat, and has been a place of 
pilgrimage from that day to this.^ Voharika-Tissa erected a parasol on 
the cetiya.® (See also KalyaW-vihara.) 

1 jVIliv. i. 75 f. ® See, e.g., VibhA. 296; MA. ii. 701. 


® Mhv. xxxvi. 34, 
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Kalyam-(Kalyanika)-vihara. — A monastery attached to the Kalyani- 
cetiya. It was from the earliest times the residence of eminent monks, 
snch as Dhammagutta (the Earth-shaker) and his five hundred col- 
leagues^ and of Godattatthera.® Here a thera, called Pindapatiya, once 
recited the Brahmajala Sutta, and the earth trembled as he finished his 
recital.® Hear the vihara was the village of Kaladighavapigama, where 
monks who lived in the monastery went for alms.^ 

King KAnittha-Tissa built in this monastery an uposatha-hall Vi ja- 
yabahu III. restored the vihara, which had been damaged by the Damila,s, 
and reconstructed the cetiya, crowning it with a golden finial. He also 
built a gate-tower on the eastern side.® \ V ^ 

In the fourteenth century Alagakkonara seems to have bestowed 
great patronage on the monastery, and to have done many things for its 
improvement.’’ 

Even in the fifteenth century the monastery was evidently considered 
one of the chief centres of the Sahgha in Ceylon, for we find that the 
monks, sent by Dhammaeeti from Bamanha to Ceylon, received their 
ordination in the sima of Ealyani-vihara, and that on their return they 
consecrated a sIma in Pegu known as the KalyaM-sima.® 

^ Miiv. xxxii.61. 2 MA. i. 100. | ® Ov.lx3csi,69f. 

“ DA. i. 131. i ’ Bee Qeylm Antiquary and Literary 

^ SnA.i. 70; AA.i. 13. ' 152;ii- 149, 

® Mhv. xxxvi. 17. ® Bode, eyp. 38. 

Kalyanippakarana. — A record of the famous Kalyani inscriptions set 
up near Pegu by Dhammaeeti, giving details of the consecration of the 
Kaiyanisima in Pegu by the monks who received their ordination at 
the Kalyani-vihara in Ceylon. 

1 Bode, 23, 38 1.; P.L.0.267 f. 

Kalyani.— -The name of a river and of the district near its mouth in 
Ceylon. The Buddha visited the Kalyani country in the eighth year 
after the Enlightenment, in company with five hundred monks, on the 
second day after the full-moon of Vesakha and, seated on the spot where 
the Kalyani-cetiya was later built, he preached to the Nagas and their king 
Mania, kkhika, , at whose invitation he had come.^ Once a king reigned in 
Kaiyani named Kalyani-Tissa, who had a daughter Viharamahadevi ((j.r.). 
According to the legends connected with her, Kalyani was at one time 

1 Sp. i. 89; Mhv. i. 63, 75 ff.; Dpy. ii, 42, 63; J. ii. 128, 
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ranch further from the sea than it is now. The sea swallowed up several 
leagues of land.® King YattMla-Tissa huilt a five-storied pusada in the 
town, which was later restored by ParahkamabaliU II.® 

The Kalyani district formed the fighting base of several campaigns.^ 

a Mliv. xxii . 12 if . * Cv, Ixxxv. 64 . E,(j . , Cv. Ixi . 35, 3!) ; Ixxii . 151 . 

Kalyani Sutta. — No beautiful woman {jmm-'padalxalymfi) can per- 
sistently possess the heart of a man who is fond of gain, favours, and 
flattery.^ 

ii.'236. ■ ■" .. . 

Kallaka-vihara. — A monastery in Ceylon, near Bhokkantagama. 
There Sumana, wife of Lakuntaka Atimbara, heard the preaching of the 
Asivisopama Sutta and became an aralianld 

^ DhA. iv. 51, 

Kallakavelara. — A Damila chief, brother of To^damana’s wife. lie 
was slain by Laftkapura.^ 

^ Gv.lxxvii.40, 50. 

Kallakalena. — A monastery in Ceylon, built by Saddhatissa.^ 

Mhv. xxxiii,?. 

Kallagama. — A village in Ceylon. In the village was the Mandalara- 
maka-vihara 

1 AA.i.22, 52. 

Kallara. — A district in South India. ^ 

^ Ov. ixxvi,246, 259. 

Kallava Sutta. — Of those who meditate some are clever in concentra- 
tion but are not fully expert in meditation, some are the reverse, some 
have neither quality, while others have both.^ 

■ ^ B. iii. 265. 

Kallavala, Kallavalamutta.— A village in Magadha. Maha-Moggal- 
lana lived there immediately after his ordination, and on the seventh day, 
while meditating there, he became an arahant, being admonished by the 
Buddha, who warned him against sioth.’^ 

^ A. iv. 86; TkagA. ii. 94; DkA. i. 79; AA. i. 91. 
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KallitE SuttE. — A man may be skilled in ease in concentration, but not 
in tbe range thereof, nor in resolve, zeal, perseverance, or profit/ 

1 S. iii. 275. 

KalarajEnakE. — King of Mithila. He was tlie son of Nimi and belonged 
to the MakhEdevE dynasty. Whereas other kings of his race left the 
household at the approach of old age, he broke the tradition by not doing 
so. He was the last king of this dynasty. His son was called Saman- 
kara.^ Kalarajanaka was so called because he had long, proj ecting tceth.^ 

^ M. ii, 82; DA. iii. 851; Mhv. ii. 11; 1 world and brought the family to an 
Dpv. iii. 37; but see J. vi. 129, where i end. 
he, too, is said to have renounced the i ® MA. ii. 738. 

Kalaramatthuka. — A naked ascetic of Vesali, held in high repute by 
the Vajjians, He had taken seven vows: to wear no garments, to be 
chaste, to maintain himself only by spirituous drinks and flesh, eating no 
rice or gruel, never to go beyond the Udena shrine, the Gotamaka shrine, 
the Sattamba shrine, and the Bahuputta shrine. Sunakkhatta once 
visited him and asked him questions, but Kalaramatthuka would not 
listen, and showed resentment at being interrogated. When Sunakkhatta 
reported this to the Buddha, the Buddha predicted that the ascetic 
would, before long, wear garments, be married, eat rice and gruel, go 
beyond the limits he had until now observed, and fall in fame. And so 
it came to pass.^ v.l. Kandaramasuka, Kalara, Kalara-matthaka. 

1 D.iii.Sfl. 

1 . Kavi Sutta. — Contains a question asked by a deva about poets, and 
the Buddha's reply thereto.^ 

1 8.i.38. 

2. Kavi Sutta. — On the four kinds of poets : the imaginative {cinid-kam), 
the traditional {mia-kavi), the didactic {attha-kavi), and the extempore 
{fatibfidna)} 

1 A. ii. 230. 

Kavitthavana. — See Kapitthavana. 

Kavisisa. — See Kapisisa. 

Kasagama. — A village in Ceylon, given to the Moraparivena by Dathopa- 
tissa n.^ 
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Kasalla.— A tank in Soutli Ceylon -repaired by PaiakkamaMhti Id A 
fortress of this name is also inentioned,, where Gokaniia was defeated.® 

1 Cv. Ixviii. 48i \ ■ 2 J6R, ixx. 72. 


Kasina Sutta. 

dpo, tejOi ctc.^ 


— The ten spheres of iaa#® 
1 A. V, 46. 



KasiSutta. — Sec Kasi-Bharadvaja. 

Kasi-Bharadvaja. — A brahmin of the Bharadvaja clan, liring at EkaKala, 
in Dakkhinagiri. The Buddha visited him in the eleventh year after the 
Enlightenment.^ The brahmin was so called on account of his profession 
of agriculture. On the day of his festive sowing (ma^^ the 

Buddha visited him alone (having seen his upanissaya for arahantship), 
and stood near the place where food was being distributed to a very la,rge 
number of people engaged in the festival. The brahmin, seeing the 
Buddha begging for alms, suggests that the Buddha should work for his 
living — ])Iough and sow just as he does.® The Buddha answers that he, too, 
is a farmer, and explains his meaning to the bewildered brahmin, who, 
greatly pleased, ohers him a large bowl filled with milk-rice. The Buddha 
refuses the gift on the plea that Buddhas never accept wages for their 
sermons. At the Buddha’s own suggestion the food is cast into the river 
because no one is capable of digesting food once ofiered to a Tathagata.® 
When the rice touches the water it crackles and smokes and the brahmin, 
greatly marvelling, falls at the Buddha’'s feet and professes himself hence- 
forth the Buddha’s follower. Soon after, he enters the Order, and in 
due course becomes an arahant.^ 

^ Thomas, up. ciL, 2 ). 117. cause the gods hatl added oja to it. (Heu 

“ The Sutralahkara says the bi-ahmin | also Mil. 231.) 
threw water on the Buddha ia order to I ^ Sn. 12 if.; 811 A, 1.31 ff.; the yarn- 
drive him away (Sylvain Levy, JA. | yutta doesnot mention his arahaiitshif) 
1908, xii. 99). ! '(S. i. 171 if.), though the Commentary 

® The food had become too rich be- t does so (SA. 1 188 ff.). 

Kasi Bharadvaja Sutta.— -The Buddhist Pamble of the Sower, forming 
the fourth sutta of the Uraga Vagga of ithe SuiM Nipaia.^ It contains the 
.story of the Buddha ’s visit to Kasi-Bhaiadvaja given above. The Buddha 
tells him that in hi.s wmrk as a Teachexvare to be found all the elements 
of a farmer’s duties: faith is the seed; insight the plough, mindfulness the 

^ Bp. 12 il.; also found in Bimij-iUta, (i. 171 if) under the name of Kasi*5utta 
and included in the Paritta. 
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plouglisliare and goad, energy the burden-bearing team. The harvest 
produced by the sowing is 7iibbana and the food ambrosia^ free from 
suffering and sorrow. 

Kasmira. — A district in Northern India, the modern Kashmir. In 
the Pali texts it is always mentioned with Gandhara and probably once 
formed part of that kingdoraA At the end of the Third Council, Mogga- 
lipiitta sent the thera Majjhantika to propagate the religion in Kasmira- 
Gandhara. Majjhantika cpielled the power of the Naga-king Aravala 
(q.v.), who was a menace to the inhabitants, and converted him to the 
faith, while the yakkha Pandaka and his wife Harita, w'ith their five 
hundred soils, became sold-jmnnas. The thera preached the Asivisupama 
Sutta to the assembled multitude and ivon eighty thousand converts, while 
one hundred thousand persons entered the Order. We are told that from 
that time onwards the yellow robe was held in great esteem in Kasmira.^ 
There was evidently a large community of monks at Kasmira, till long 
after the coming of Majjhantika, for we are told that two hundred 
and eighty thousand monks, led by Uttinna, came from Kasmira to 
Anuradhapura on the occasion of the foundation ceremony of the Maha 
Thupa.® 

In Hiouien Thsang’s time Kasmira seems to have been an independent 
kingdom whose king was given to serpent-worship while his queen was 
a follower of the Buddha. Near the capital was a stupa which enshrined 
a tooth of the Buddha. This tooth was soon after taken away by 
Harsavardhana of Kanoj.^ 

Sagala is mentioned as being twelve leagues from Kasmira.'* 

^ See also PHAI., p.:93. The Jatakas i 64 ff.; see also Beal, ojj. oih, i. 134, 
mention the countries separately as I n. 39. 
comprising two kingdoms ruled by a i ® Mhv. xxix. 37. 
single king (e.f/., ,1. iii. 364, 378). i ^ CAGI. 1.04 ff. ; Beal, i. 116 f., etc. 

3 jMhv. xii. 3, 9 ff.; Dpv. viii. 4; Wp. i. I ® Mil. 82. 

Kassaka Sutta. — Once the Buddha was at Savatthi preaching to the 
monks on nibbana. M^a appears in the guise of a peasant, dishevelled, 
wearing hempen garments, with a mighty plough on his shoulder, and asks 
the Buddha if he has seen his oxen. The Buddha declares, unequivocally, 
that he has no eyes for things owned; having escaped completely from 
worldly desires, possessions and ownership, his mind furnishes no gateway 

for Mara.^ ' ^ ■ 

1 y. i, 114. 


Kassakagiri.-— See Kassapagiri. 
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Kassakalena.— A cave (probably in. Ceylon), wbicb. was tbe residence of 
the Elder; Mahamitta (2.w,).b . 

1. Kassapa — Also called Kassapa Dasabala to distinguish him from 
other Kassapas. The twenty-fourth Buddha, the third of tire present 
seon (the Bhaddakappa) and one of the seven Buddhas mentioned in the 
Ganond He was born in Benares, in the Deer Park at Isipatana, of brahmin 
parents, Brahmadatta and Dhanavati, belonging to the Kassapagotta. 
For two thousand years he lived in the household, in three diSerent 
palaces, Haipsa, Yasa and Smnanda.^ He had as chief wife Sunanda, 
by whom he begot a son, Yijitasena. Kassapa left the world, travelliirg 
in his palace {pasada), and practised austerities for only seven days. Just 
before his Enlightenment his wife gave him a meal of milk-rice, and a 
yavapdlu named Soma gave him grass for his seat. His bodhi was a ban- 
yan-tree, and he preached his first sermon at Isipatana to acrore of monks 
who had renounced the world in his company. He performed the Twin- 
Miracle at the foot of an aattw-tree outside Sundaranagara. He held only 
one assembly of his disciples; among his most famous conversions was tliat 
of a yakkha, Naradeva {q.vJ). His chief disciples were Tissa and BMradvaJa 
among monks, and Anula and Uruvela among nuns, his constant attendant 
being Sabhamiilita. Among his patronsj the most eminent were Sumahgala 
and Ghatikira, Yijitasena and Bliadda, His body was twenty cubits high, 
and, after having lived for twenty thousand years, he died in the Setavya 
pleasaunce at Setavya in Kasi. Over his relics was raised a thupa one 
league in height, each brick of which was worth one crorc. It is said® 
that there was a great difierence of opinion as to what should be the size 
of the thupa and of what material it should be constructed; when these 
points were finally settled and the work of building had started, the citizens 
found they had not enough money to complete it. Then an anagdim 
devotee, named Sorata, went all over Jambudipa, enlisting the help of the 
jjeoplc for the building of thathupa. He sent the money as he received it, 
and on hearing that the Work was completed, he set out to go and worship 
the thupa ; but he was seized by robbers and killed in the forest, which later 
came to be known as the Andhavana (?4t). h 
Upavana, in a previous birth, became the guardian deity of the cetiya, 
hence his great majesty in his last life.^ h 
Among the thirty-seven goddesses noticed by Guttila, when he visited 

^ ii. 7. 8 MA. i. 336 ff. 

^ The EiiA. (2.17) calls the first two t DA. ii. 580; for another story of the 
palaces Hamsava and Yasava. building of the shrine see DhA. iii. 29. 
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Iieaven, was one who had oSered a scented five-spray at the cetiya.® So 
did Alata offer a«ej»a-flowers and obtain a happy rebirth.® 

The cause of Maha-Kaecana’s golden complexion was his gift of a golden 
brick to the building of Kassapa’s shrine,’ : : ' 

At the same cetiya, Anuruddha, who; was then a householder in Benares, 
offered butter and molasses in bowls of brass, which were placed without 
any interval around the cetiya.® 

Among those who attained arahantship under Kassapa is mentioned 
Gavesi, who, with his five hundred followers, strove always to excel them- 
selves until they attained their goal.® : r 
Mahakappina, then a clansman, built, for Kassapa’s monks, a pari vena 
wdth one thousand cells.“ 

Bakknla’s admirable health and great longevity were due to the fact 
that he had given the first fruits of his harvest to Kassapa’s monks. 

During the time of Kassapa Buddha, the Bodhisatta was a brahmin 
youth named Jotipala who, afterwards, coming under the influence of 
Ghatikara> became a monk.^® This Ghatikara was later born in the Brahma- 
world and visited Gotama, after his Enlightenment. Gotarna then re- 
minded him of this past friendship, which Ghatikara seemed too modest to 
mention.^® 

T]xq Majjihima gives details of the earnestness with which 

Ghatikara worked for JotipMa’s conversion when Kassapa was living at 
Vehalinga. The same sutta bears evidence of the great regard Kassapa 
had for Ghatikara. 

The king of Benares at the time of Kassapa was Kikl (g'.n), and the four 
gateways of KassapaA cetiya; were built, . by his son 

Pathavindhara, one by his ministers led by Ms general, and the last by 
his subjects with the treasurer at their head.®'® 

It is said that the Buddha's chief disciple, Tissa; was born on the same 
day as Kassapa and that they were friends from birth. Tissa left the 
world earlier and became an ascetic. When he visited the Buddha after 
his Enlightenment, he was greatly grieved to learn that the Buddha ate 
meat [amagandlia), and the Buddha preached to him the Amagandha 
Sutta (^.u.), by which he was converted.®® 

The Ceylon Chronicles®’ mention a visit paid by Kassapa to Ceylon in 

43, 94j JJ. iii. lyUj Mtu. i. 303 If., 


s J. ii. 266. 

8 J. vi. 227. 

’ AA. i. 116. 

8 AA. i. 106. 

» A. iii. 214 ff. 

18 AA. i. 176. 

MA. iii. 932. 

Bu. XXV.; BuA. 217 ff.; 10. ii. 7; 


J. i. 

319. 

13 S. i. 34 f. 

1* M. ii. 45 f. 

1® SnA. i. 194. 

18 Ibid., 280 ff. 

1’ Mhv. XV. 128 11. J 
XV. 56 ff.; Mbv. 129. 


.8jj. i. 87; hjjv. 
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order to .stop a war between Kipg Jayanta and Ms younger brother, Tire 
island was then known as Mandadipa, with Visala as capital. The Buddha 
came with twenty thousand disciples and stood on Sulbliakuta, and the 
arurics sc('ing him stopped the fight. In gratitude, Jayanta presented to 
the Buddha the MaMsagara garden, in which was afterwards planted 
a bj'anch of the Bodhhtree brought over by Sudhamma, in accordance with 
the Buddha’s wish. The Buddha preached at the Asokamalaka, the 
Sudassaiiamalaka and the Somanassamalaka, and gave his rain-cloak as a 
relic to the new converts, for whose spiritual guidance he left behind his 
disciples Sabbananda and Sudhamma and their followers. In Eassapa’s 
time Mt. Vepulla at Rajagaba was known as Supassa and its inhabitants 
as the Suppiyasd® 

But many other places had the same names in the time of Kassapa as 
they had in the present age— e.^,, Videha/® Savatthi,®® Kimbiia^h and 
Baranasi.®® 


Besides the Amagandha Sutta mentioned above, various other teachings 
are mentioned as having been first promulgated by Kassapa and handed 
on down to the time of Gotama and retaught by him. Such, for instance, 
are the questions {pucchd) of Alavaka and Sabhiya {q.v.) and the stanzas 
taught to Sutasoma by the brahmin Nanda of Takkasila.®® The Mitta- 
vinda Jataka (No. 104) is mentioned as belonging to the days of Kassapa 
Buddha.®* 

Mention is also made of doctrines which had been taught by Kassapa 
but forgotten later, and Gotama is asked by those who had heard faint 
echoes of them to revive them.®® A sermon attributed to Kassapa, when 
he once visited Benares with twenty thousand monks, is included in the 
story of Papdita-Samanera.®® It was on this occasion that Kassapa ac- 
cepted alms from the beggar Mahaduggata in preference to those offered 
by the king and the nobles. 

Kassapa held the uposatha only once in six months.®^ 

Between the times of Kassapa and Gotama the surface of the earth grew 
enough to cover Sukarakata-Iena.®® 

The records of Chinese pilgrims contain numerous references to places 
connected with Kassapa. Hiouien Thsang speaks of a stupa containing 
the relics of the whole body of the Buddha, to the north of the town, near 
Sravasti, where, according to him, Kassapa was born.®® Mention is also 

S.ii 192. : . : 24 j.i. 413.: 

18 X Vi. 122. 2^.!/., MA. i. 107, 528i AA. i. 423. 

80 ]23. 20 j 27 ff. 

21 / 6 ?:^., 121 . ' 27 Ii,id.ni236. 

^ 28MA.ii. 677, 

23 47(5 £, 4g3_ 28 


made of a footprint of Kassapa.®** Stories of Kassapa are also found in 
the Divyavadana?^ Dhamimpada Coimmntary^^ contains a story, 
whiob. seems to indicate that, near the village of Todeyya, there was a shrine 
thought to be that of Kassapa and held in high honour by the inhabitants 
of the village. After the disappearance of Kassa 2 ja’s Sasana, a class of 
monks called Setavattha-samanavaiyisa (“ white-robed recluses ”) tried to 
resuscitate it, but without success.'*® . 


i, Iiitrod. eiii. 

B.g., pp. 23f,; 344 f, 3 346 £3 see also 
Mtu ,5 e.j., i. 59, 303 £ 


32 iii. 250 £ 

33 VibhA. 43: 


2, Kassapa Thera.~The son of an Udieca-brahmin of Savatthi, who 
died when Kassaj)a was still young. Having heard the Buddha preach at 
Jetavana, he entered the First Fruit of the Path and, with his mother *s 
leave, became a monk. Some time later, wishing to accompany the 
Buddha on a tour after the rains, he went to bid his mother farewell, and 
her admonition to him on that occasion helped him to win insight and 
become an arahant.^ 

In the time of Padumuttara Buddha he had been a brahmin versed in 
the Vedas. One day, seeing the Buddha and wishing to pay homage, he 
cast a handful of suwiuwa-flowers into the air over the Buddha’s head, and 
the flowers formed a canopy in the sky. In later births he was twenty -five 
times king, under the name of Cinnamala (o.Z. Cittamala).^ 

He is jjrobably identical with Sereyyaka Thera of tha Ayaddm? 

1 Thag. V. 82. 2 TbagA. i. 177 f. » i. 165. 

3, Kassapa,— A devaputta. He visited the Buddha late one night at 
Jetavana and uttered several stanzas, admonishing monks to train 
themselves in their tasks,' laying particular stress on the cultivation 
of Jhana.*- 

Buddhaghosa® says that Kassajja had heard the Buddha preach the 
AbMdhamina in Tavatimsa. Plaving hoard only a portion of the doctrine 
and not being sure of the admonition given by the Buddha to the monks 
regarding the practice of Jhanavibhahga, Kassapa thought he could supply 
the omission. The Buddha, knowing his capabilities, allowed him to give 
his views, and expressed bis approval at the end of Kassapa’s speech. 


1 8 . i. 46. 


2 RA. i. 82. 


4. Kassapa. — A sage (isi); one of the famous sages of yore, of whom 
ten are several times mentioned in the books^ as having been brahmin 

1 E.g., D. i. 104, 238,- M. ii. 169, 200; A. iii. 224; iv. 61; J. vi. 99- 
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sages, who composed and proniiilgated the mantras and whose composi- 
tions are chanted and repeated and rehearsed by the brahmins of the 
present day. For details see s.'Wi Atthaka. 

6. Kassapa (called Kassapa-manava).— The Bodhisatta in the time of 
Piyadassi Buddha. He was a brahmin versed in the Vedas, and having 
heard the Buddha preach, built a monastery costing one thousand crores.’^ 
^ J. i. 38; Bu. xiv. 9 f.; BuA. 176. 

6. Kassapa.— Another name for Akitti {q.v.)^ 

^ J. iv. 240, 241; see also Jatol-arndte vii. 13. 

7. Kassapa. — A brahmin ascetic, the Bodhisatta, father of Narada, 
whose story is given in the Cula-Narada Jataka 

1 J. iv. 221 f. 

8. Kassapa. — A brahmin ascetic, father of the Bodhisatta in the story 

of the Kassapamandiya JatakaA 

^ J. iii. 38. 

9. Kassapa. — A great sage, the Bodhisatta, father of Isisihgad The 
scholiast explains that Kassapa was the goito or family name. 

1 J. V. 157, 169. 

10. Kassapa. — An ascetic, also called Narada, who lived in a hermitage 
near Mt. Kosika in Himava. He saw the Buddha Padumuttara in the 
forest, invited him into the hermitage, provided a seat and asked for words 
of advice. He was a former birth of Ekasanadayaka Thera.^ 

^ Ap. ii. 381. 

11. Kassapa.— A setthi, probably of Rajagaha, who built the Kassa* 
pakarama, named after him. ^ 

^ S'A. ii. 230. 

12. Kassapa.— Son of Dhatusena by a morganatic marriage. He slew 
his father and became king of Ceylon as Kassapa I. (478-96 a.c.). Fearing 
the revenge of his brother Moggallana, he erected the fortress at Sihagiri 
and dwelt there. Later, repenting of h is patricide, he did many meritorious 
deeds by way of amends,’' chief of which was the restoration of the Issara- 
samanarama, to which he added buildings named after his daughters, 

^ For details see Ov, xxxix. 8 ff. 
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BodhI and Uppalavanna. In a fight with his brother’s forces liis army 
fled in diso rder, and Kassapa cut his throat with a dagger,^ 

^ xxxviii. 80 ff.; xxxix. 1 ff. 

13. Kassapa. — Son of Upatissa III. of Ceylon, He had sixteen com- 
panions as brave as himself and, with their help, several times repulsed the 
attacks of Silakala^ when the latter revolted against the king. He became 
known as Girikassapa on account of his prowess. In the last campaign 
Silakala was victorious, and Kassapa, with his parents and his loyal fol- 
lowers, fled to Merukandara, but they lost their way and were surrounded 
by Silakala. When the royal elephant fell Kassapa cut his own throat,^ 

1 Cv. xli. 8-25. 

1 1. Kassapa. — Younger brother of Aggabodhi III. ; he was made viceroy 
when Mana was killed.^ When Aggabodhi had recovered the kingdom 
from the usurper Dathopatlssa, which he did only after various reverses in 
his fortunes, Kassapa abused his influence and plundered various sacred 
edifices to provide for his army.^ On Aggabodhi’s death in exile in 
Rohana^ Kassapa defeated Dathopatissa, who claimed the throne, and 
became king in his place (Kassapa 11. 641-50). He did not, however, wear 
a crown, the regalia having probably been stolen. As king he repented 
of his former misdeeds and did various acts of merit.® He paid special 
honour to Mahadhammakathi Thera of Nagasala and to the Thera of 
Katandhakara. 

His children all being young at the time of his death, he entrusted the 
government to his sister’s son, Mana.^ According to the chronicles, Mana- 
vamma was the son of Kassapa,® He also had a sou named Mana.® 


^ Cv. xliv. 123 f. > ^ ^ , ‘‘‘ Ibid., 8. 

^ Ibid., 137 it’, J ^ ^ Ibid,, xWii, 2. 

^ For details see Cv. xliv. 1+7 ff. ; j ® Ivii. 4. 

xlv, 1 ff, ' 


15. Kassapa (Kassapa III., 717-24 a. c.).— A younger brother of Agga- 
bodhi V. (?); Kassapa’s younger brother was Mahinda I.^ and his son 

Aggabodhi.® 

^ Cv. xlviii. 20-26. ^ Ibid., 3% 

16. Kassapa. — One of the three younger brothers of Sena I., the others 
being Mahinda and Udaya.^ Kassapa was appointed Adipada and fought 
valiantly against the forces of the Pandu king, who was then invading 
Ceylon, but, finding his efforts of no avail, he fled to Kon^ivata.® He was 

^ Cv. 1. 6. 2 Ibid., vv, 26 ff, 
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later killed at Pulatthipura by the orders of tbe Pandu king.® He, had four 
sons, the eldest of whom was named Sena/ 

® /6id, YW 46. ' ^ « JWrf., vv. 47. 

17. Kassapa.-— Son of Eittaggabodhi, ruler of Kohana. When his eldest 
brother was murdered by his paternal aunt, Kassapa fled to the eourt of 
King Sena I, but, later, with Sena,’s help, he won his father's inheritance.^ 
He was probably killed by the Adipada EittaggahodM/ 


1 Cv. 1. 54 ff , 


' ^ Ibid., ]i, 96: and Cv. 2Vs, i. 157, n. 2. 


IS, Kassapa. — Younger brother: of Sena II. and Hdaya 11. He was 
Mahadipada or Yuvaraja under Udaya,^ and later became king as Kas- 
sapa IV. (896-913 A.c.).® His daughter Sena married Kassapa V,® 

1 Ov. li. 91. ^ lUd., m. 1 ff. 1 Ibid., li. 93. 


19. Kassapa.—Son of Sena II. The king gave him a .special share of 
his own revenues and a share of the extraordinary revenues of the island.^ 
Two wives of his are mentioned: Saflgha and Sena.® He became Yuvaraja 
under Kassapa IV. and ruled over Bakkhinadesa,® and, at the death of 
the king, he became ruler of Ceylon as Kassapa V. (probably 913-23 a.c.).^ 
He is sometimes referred to as the son of the twice-consecrated queen 
{dva^abMsehajdta), his mother being Sahgha, daughter of Kittaggabodhi (1) 
and Deva. In inscriptions Kassapa is referred to as Abhaya-Silamegha- 
vanna.® He was evidently a learned man, and a Sinhalese Commentary to 
the DMmmapadatthaMtha ia atixihuted to him;® He had one wife, Vajira,’ 
a second, Deva,® and a third, Rajini.® He had a son, Siddhattha, who died 
young, and another, who was given the title of Sakkasenapati. The latter 
led an expedition to help the Pandu king against the King of Cola, l)ut he 
died of plague in Cola.^® 


1 Or. li. 18, 20. 

2 Ibid., 18, 02. 

® Ibid., ]ii. 1. 

« 37 ff. 

® Cv. Trs. i. 165, n. 3. 


® Edited by D, B. Jayatilaka, Colombo 
(1933). 

’’ Cv. lit 62. s Thid., 64. 

® Ibid.,m. 

“ /Wd., 72-8. 


20. Kassapa.—Son of Sena V.^ 

^ Ov, liv. 


21. Kassapa,— Son of Mahinda V.^ When Mahinda was captured and 
taken away by the Colas, the people took charge of the young Kassapa and 

1 Cv. Iv. 10. 
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brought him up. When the boy was twelve old the Co}a king sent 
an army over to Ceylon to seize him; but this ])lan was frustrated by the 
official Kitti, of Makkhakudrusa, and the minister Buddha, of Maragallaka.“ 
Kassapa ascended the throne as Vikkamahahu, but refused to be crowned 
until he sliould have conquered the Damilas in his kingdouTi. While pre- 
parations were afoot towards this end, he died of a vdtaroga. He reigned 
twelve years (1029-1041 a. o.).^ He is perhaps to be identified with the 
prince Kassapa who married Lokita, cousin of Mahinda V., and by whom 
ho had two sons, Moggallana and Boka.* 

2 Ibid., 24-‘}. 3 Ov. Ivi. 1-G; Cv. Tr.^. i. 190, n. ,‘1. 

' ^ CV. Ivii. 28 f.; Cv^ Tm. i. 195, n. S. 

22. Kassapa— Chief of the Kesadhatus (g'.y.). For some time he carried 
on the government at Rohana, where he defeated the DamilaS; He refused 
to own allegiance to Kitti (afterwards Vijayabahu I.), and after six montlis 
of rule in Khadirahgani, full of resentment that his services against the 
Damilas had not been recognised, he marched against Kitti and was slain 
in a battle near Kajaragamad 

4 Cv. Ivii. '65-75. ' 

23. Kassapa. — A prince of Jambudipa who, during the reign of Parakka- 
mabahu I, of Ceylon, sent costly gifts to the king of Ramanna; the Ramahna 
king forbade the envoy.s to land and insulted them. This is mentioned as 
one of the acts which led Parakkamabahu to send an expedition against 
Ramahna.^ 

1 Cv. Ixxw. 28 f. 

24. Kassapa Thera. — According to the Qandhavam.w?- he was the 
author of the Anagatavamsa and also of the Mohavieehedani, the Vima- 
ticchedani and the Buddhavamsa. This Buddhavamsa i,s evidently not 
the canonical work of the same name. The SdsanavmnsaM'pa^ says that 
a Kassapa, an inhabitant of Cola, was the author of a Vimativinodani, 
The Sdsanauavnsa? calls this a Yinayatllid and the author an inhabitant of 
the Damila country. The Mohavieehedani is there dcseribed as a lahhha- 
oiagandha (a treatise on grammar ?) and is ascribed to another Kassapa. 

1 p. 61. 2 Verse 1204 (see also 1221). ® p. 33; see also P.L.C. 160. 

25. Kassapa. — A Kassapa Thera is mentioned in the Sdsanavamm^ a.': 
having been among those responsible for the establishment of the religion 
in Yonakarattha. He was an inhabitant of Majjhimadesa, 

^ p. 50. 
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26 . The mention Kassapa Thera of Arimaddana, in 

the time of King Narapati. While on tour he reached a country called 
Pollafika, where the people grew very fond of him and where he became 
known as Pollanka Thera. Some time later he wms crossing to Ceylon and 
the vessel in which he was refused to move. Lots were drawn, as it was 
necessary to discover who aboard the vessel was the sinner. The lot fell 
repeatedly on Kassapa, because, in a former life, he had harassed a dog 
in the water. He was accordingly thrown overboard, but was rescued by 
Sakka, in the form of a crocodile. The thera reached Yakkhadipa 

and there, as a result of practising compassion, the blind yakkhas gained 
their sight. Kassapa went later to Sihaladipa, whence he returned home 
with relics and seeds of the Bodhi-tree and models of the Mahaeetiya and 
Lohapasada. 

p, 71. 

27. Kassapa. — The name is sometimes used as a shortened form of 

Kassapagotta Narada-tapasa is also once addressed as Kassapa.® 

^ E.g., J,vi. 224, 225, etc., in reference to the Ajivaka Gutja. ® J. vi, 58. 

28. Kassapa.— See also Aeela Kassapa, Uruvela°, Kumara® Gaya°, 
Dasahala®, Nadi°, Narada®, Parana®, Maha® and Lomasa®. Kassapa was 
evidently a well-known gotta name^ and people born in a family bearing 
that name were often addressed as Kassapa— e.y., Uruvela-Kassapa® and, 
again, Nagita Thera,® 

1 gee, e.g., MA. i. 584. 2 Thus at AA. i. 165. ® D. i, 151. 

Kassapa Samyutta. — Tlie sixteenth section of the Samyutta Nikaya.^ 
It contains various suttas connected with Maha-Kassapa {q.v. for details). 
Maha-Kassapa’s verses in the TheragdtM reflect the sentiments contained 
in these suttas. The discussion on the loMya-aspeot of the sammaqypadhdna^ 
as given in the Kassapa Samyutta/m referred to in the commentaries.® 

1 S. ii. 192-225. a VibhA. 291. ^ ^ 

1. Kassapa Sutta.— Two suttas containing an account of the visit paid 
to the Buddha by Kassapa> the devaputta {q.v.)} 

1 S.i.46f 

2. Kassapa Sutta.— Contains the thoughts that came to Kassapa Buddha, 
before his Enlightenment, on the nature of becomihg, of cessation, eto.^ 
The same thoughts are also attributed to the other Buddhas, from Vipassi 
downwards. For details see Gotama Sutta. 

1 S. D. ii. 30 f. 
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Kassapakarama (Kassaparama). — A monastery in Rajagaha, probably 
near Veluvana. Tt was hero that Assaji stayed during his last illness, when 
the Buddha visited him to comfort himd The monastery was built by a 
banker called Kassapa.^ 

^ iS. iii. 125. ^ SA. ii. 230. 

Kassapagiri. — A monastery in Ceylon. Jetthatissa III. gave the village 
of Ambilapika for the supply of food to the monks of Kassapagiri,^ and 
Kassapa III. showed this monastery his special favour.^ 

The monastery jDrobably formed part of what — in an inscription of 
Mahinda IV. found at Vessagiri — is called the “ Isuramenu-Bo-Upulvan- 
Kasiibgiri-Vihara.’' It would appear that Kassapa I. founded a great 
monastic establishment out of the Vessagiri and Issarasamana Viharas 
and that this enlarged monastery was named after his two daughters 
Bodhi and Uppalavanna and also after Kassapa himself. This establish- 
ment was evidently referred to briefly as Kassapagiri,® 

The name Kacchapa giri {q.v.) found in the Mahavainsa Tika* is appar- 
ently a wrong reading for Kassapagiri, in which case the identification is 
important, for here we have “ Issarasama'ij.asankkdte Knccha'pagirivihdre” 
See also Kassapavihara. 

1 CV. xliv. 98. ' 3 See Ep, Zey. i. 31 ff.; i. 216; and 

3 /6rci., xlviii. 24. 1 Ov. Trs. i. 43, n. 7. 

^ p. 652; see also 407, which has Kassapagiri. 

1. Kassapagotta. — Apparently the general name given to those belonging 
to the family of Kassapas. Tlius the Ajivaka Guna is addressed as Kassa- 
pagotta^ and again as Kassapa.® See also Kassapa (28). 

1 J. vi. 222. 2 224, 229, 235. 

2. Kassapagotta.— A monk living in Vasabhagama in the Kasi kingdom. 
He was in the habit of showing extreme hospitality to the monks who 
came there from other parts. Once some monks who visited him enjoyed 
his hospitality and stayed on. After some time, feeling that they had 
outstayed their welcome, Kassapagotta grew tired of looking after them 
and was blamed by them for his neglect. He therefore went to Campa.; 
where he laid his case before the Buddha, who declared that no blame 
attached to him. ^ 

iVin.i.312ff, 

3. Kassapagotta. — A monk living in Pahkadha in the Kosala country. 
Ho heard the Buddha preach a sermon, but was not satisfied with it and 
kept on thinking: “ This recluse” (meaning the Buddha) “is much too 
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scrupulous Later, he was filled, with remorse 

and, having sought the Buddha at Rajagaha, begged forgiveness for hi.s 
thoughtlessness. 

The Buddha praised him for having seen his transgression, and for his 
confession thereof and determination to practise self-restraint.^ 

1 A. i. 236f. 

4. Kassapagotta. — A monk, perhaps to 1m identified with one of the 
foregoing. He was once staying in a forest tract in Kosala and, seeing a 
trapper pursuing deer, intervened and protested against the man’s earning 
his living by such cruel means. The trapper was too preoccupied with his 
quarry to pay much attention to what was said. A deva of the forest 
drew near the monk and instructed him not to waste his time in preaching 
to a man who heard but did not understand what was being said. Kassapa 
was agitated and, according to the Commentary, gave himself up to much 
striving and became an arahant.^ 

1 S. i. 198 f.; SA. i. 223. 

5. Kassapagotta. — One of the monks who accompanied the thcra 
Majjhima on his journey to the country of the Himfdaya for the purpose 
of converting it to Buddhism.^ In a relic-urn, found in Tope No. 2 of 
Sanchi group, were the ashes of this monk, where he is described, as 
“ Hemavatacariya.”® 

^ Dpv. viii. 10; Sp. i. 68; Mbv. 115; MT. 317. ^ Cunningham; BMlm Topat, 287, 

Kassapagotta or Cheta Sutta. — Relates tJie story of the attempt made by 
Kassapagotta (4) to convert a huntsman.^ 

d- S. i. 198f. 

Kassapapasada. — A building attached to the Abhayagiri-vihara and 
erected by Kassapa IV. A village was made over for its maintenance^ It 
is identified with the “ .Kasub-vad-ma,h.apaha ” mentioned in an inscription 
of Mahinda IV. in the Jetavanarama.® 

^ Cv. lii, 13. 2 Ep. Zey. i. 216. 

Kassapamandiya Jataka (No. 312).— Once the Bodhisatta, on the death 
of his mother, gave away all the wealth in the house and, together with his 
father and younger ])rother, lived as an ascetic in the Himalaya. During 
the rains the three came down to the haunts of men and at the end of the 
rainy season returned to the hermitage. The Bodhisatta went on ahead 
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to prepare the hermitage, leaving the father and the younger brother to 
follow. The lad, j&nding the father’s progress very slow, tried to hurry 
him, much to the latter’s annoyance. The two quarrelled, and thus were 
so late that the Bodhisatta came to look for them. On hearing what had 
happened, he told the father, who is called Kassapa, that the old should 
have patience with the young. 

The story was told in reference to a nobleman of SavattW, who became 
a monk and who, on his mother’s death, was joined by his father and 
younger brother. All three went to a village retreat to fetch robes, and 
things happened as in the past. As a result, it was not till the next day 
that they could pay their respects to the Buddha, who, hearing what had 
Occurred, related the Jataka.^ 

Kassaparajaka. — A monastery begun by a young prince, called Kassapa, 
in the time of King Dappula and finished by Sena, 1/ An inscription® 
mentions that a “Kasubraja-vehara ” (probably the same as the above), 
was restored by Kassapa V. 

1 Gv.'h Sl. ^ , 2/Ep.Zey, i:42ff. ,. 

Kassapa-vihara. — A monastery to which Dathopatissa II. gave the 
village of Senamagama.^ This monastery is probably to be identified with 

Kassapagiri-vihara, 

1 Cv. xlv. 27. 

Kassapasihanada Sutta. — The eighth sutta of the Blglia Nilmya. It 
consists of a dialogue between the Buddha and Aeela-Kassapa on self- 
mortification, and contains an account of some of the practices prevalent 
among the Ajivakas. The Buddha claims that the insight and self-control 
and self-mastery of the arahant are much harder of attainment than the 
merely physical practices of the ascetics, which are far more evident to the 
vulgar. The Buddha states that solf-mortification is an actual hindrance 
to spiritual development, for it turns a man’s mind from more essential 
matters. 

It is said that at the conclusion of the Sutta, Kassapa entered the Order 
and, in due course, became an arahant.^ 

1 D. i. 161-77. 

Kassapaseiia.-~A monastery built by the Senapati of Kassapa IV. It 
was given to the Sagalikas.^ It was restored by Kassapa V.® 

^ Cv. lii. 17. ® Bp. Zey. ii. 40. 
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Kassapiya, Kassapika.— A dwision of tlie Sabbatthivadi sect. The 
Safikantikas were an offshoot of the Kassapiya/ The Kathmatthu Com- 
menlcmf' states that the Kassapiya held that the past survives, as presently 
existing, in part. 

1 Mhv. V. 9; Dpv. V. 48; Mbv. 96. / Points of Gontwversy, ^. 101. 


Kassipitthika-vihara. — A monastery in Ceylon, 
sena/ 


1 Gv. xxxviii. 49. 


huilt by King Dhatu-' 


Kaka.— Slave of King Can^a-Pajjota. His father was non-human, and 
he himself could travel sixty leagues a day. 'When Paiyota discovered 
that Jivaka had fled, after administering to him some medicine containing 
ghee, he sent Kaka to overtake Jivaka and bring him back, giving Kfika 
strict injunctions not to eat anything offered by Jivaka. Kaka came 
upon the physician at Kosambi having his breakfast. Jivaka invited him 
to eat, but he refused. In the end, however, he consented to eat half a 
myrobalan, which he thought would be harmless, but into which Jivaka 
had introduced some drug hidden in his finger nail. Kaka purged violently 
and was very alarmed. Jivaka told him that all he desired was for him to 
be slightly delayed and left him, after having handed over to him the 
elephant Bhaddavatika, which he had used in his flight. V 
1 Vin. i.h77 f.; DhA. i. 196. 

1. Kaka Jataka (Ko. 140),— -The Bodhisatta was once born as a crow. 
One day a crow dropped filth on the king’s chaplain as he was returning 
from the bath arrayed in all his sj3lendour. He thereupon conceived 
hatred against all crows. Soon after that a woman slave, watching some 
rice spread out in the sun to dry, was angered by a goat who, as soon as she 
fell asleep, started to eat the riee. In exasperation she fetched a torch 
and struckthe goat’s shaggy back, which caught fire. To ease its pain, the 
goat ran into the hayshed near the king’s elephant-stalls and rolled in 
the hay. In the conflagration that ensued many of the elephants were 
badly burnt, and when the chaplain was consulted, remembering his auger 
against crows, he said that the ciire for burns was crows’ fat. Crows were 
accordingly being mercilessly slaughtered; the Bodhisatta, hearing of this, 
sought the king and explained to him the chaplain’s motive. Crows had 
no fat, he said, because their life is passed in ceaseless dread. The king, 
being greatly pjleased with the Bodhisatta’s act, granted immunity to all 
living beings, showing particular favour towards crows. 

The circumstances which led to the recital of the story are described in 
the Bhaddasala Jataka (g.'c.). The king in the story was Ananda. 



2. Kaka Jataka (No. 146). — Once a crow came with his mate to the 
seashore and ate freely of the remnants of a sacrifice which had been 
offered by men to the Nagas and drank freely of the strong drink which 
he found. Both crows became drnnk, and, while trying to swim in the 
surf, the hen-crow^ was washed into the sea and oaten by a fish. Hearing 
the husband’s lamentations, many crows gathered together and started 
to empty the ocean, working away until ready to drop from weariness. 
Seeing their plight, the Bodhisatta, who was then a sea-sprite, caused a 
bogey to apj)ear from the sea, frightening them away. 

The story was told in reference to a number of monks who had joined 
the Order in their old ago. They went for alms to their former wives’ 
and children’s houses, and gathering together at the house of the wife of 
one of them (she being particularly beautiful), placed together what each 
had received and ate it with sauces and curries prepared by the beautiful 
wife. The woman died, and the aged monks, returning to the monastery, 
wept aloud for their benefactress, the giver of sauces. The matter was 
rei^orted to the Buddha, who identified the crows of the past with the 
foolish monies.^ 

According to the Dhammwpada Commentary,^ the name of the woman 

was Madhurapaeika. 

1 J. i. 497-9. 2 iij. 422. 

2. Kaka Jataka (No. 395). — The Bodhisatta was once a pigeon and 
lived in a net basket in the kitchen of a Benares merchant. A greedy 
crow, becoming intimate with him, came to live there. The cook dis- 
covered the crow trying to steal some food, and, pulling out his feathers, 
sprinkled him with flour, hung a chowrie round his neck and flung him into 
the basket. 

The story closely resembles those of the Kapota Jataka and the Lola 
Jataka (q.v.), and is related in reference to a greedy monk.^ 

The Kapota Jataka^ makes reference to a Kaka Jataka of the Navani- 
pata. There is no such story in the Ninth Book; perhaps it is a wrong 
reading for the Cakkavaka Jataka (No. 434), where the story is also related 
with reference to a greedy monk. 

^ J. iii. 314-16; see also Cunningham: Bharhut Stupa, xlv. PI. 7. ^ J. i. 241. 

Kaka Sutta, — The wicked monk is like a crow in that he possesses the 
same ten qualities: ofEensiveness, recklessness, shamelessness, excessive 
greed, cruelty, gruesomeness, want of strength, “ earthyness ” (? oravitd), 
bewilderment and meanness.^ 

^ A, T. 149; sec also G.S. v. IQl. 


ggg [ Kaka^daka 

Kakan^aka. — A brahmin, father of Yasa Thera, the latter being generally 
referred to as Yasa Kakandakaputta {q.v.)} 

^ Mhv. iv. 12, 49, 57, etc.; Dpv. v. 23; Mbv. 96. 

Kakadipa. — An island to the east of Ceylon. A part of the expeditionary 
force sent by Pai’akkamabahu I. to Ramanna landed on this island, cap- 
tured some of the inhabitants and brought them to Ceylon, where they 
were presented to the king.^ Eakadipa may have been the name of one 
of the Andaman Islands. 

.V' Of. Ixxvi. 57. / 

Kakaneru.~One of the highest mountains in the world, mentioned 
together with Malagiri, Himava, Gijjha, Sudassana and Nisabha.^ 

■ !■' J.vi."204, 212.; ■ 

Kakanda, Kakandi.— The commentaries speak of Kakanda as a sage of 
yore and mention him in the company of Savattha and Kusumba, His 
residence later came to be called Kakandi.^ 

m. SnA. i. 300; cjp. KhA. 110; UdA. 55. 


Kakannadu. — A district in South India subdued by the forces of Parakka- 
mabahul.^ 

^ Cv. Ixxvi. 262. 


Kakavanna-Tissa (Kakavanna).— A king of the Rohaipa-dynasty in 
Ceylon. He was the great-grandson of Mahanaga, brother of Deyanaip,- 
piya-Tissa, and his father was Gothabhaya.^ His capital was at Mahagama. 
He had as wife, Devi (better known as Viharadevi), daughter of Tissa, 
king of Ealyani, w had been cast into the sea to expiate her father’s 
crimes.® Their children were Dutthagamapi Abhaya and Saddha-Tissa. 
Kakavanna-Tissa gathered round him all the foremost Sinhalese warriors 
of the time BO that they should be available for Gamaiii, when the time 
came for his campaign against the Damilas.® 

But at the start Kakavanna-Tissa was very reluctant to allow his son 
to ra,ake preparations for such a campaign,^ so much so that, in exasper- 
ation, the young prince once sent his father some female ornaments to 
indicate that the king was no man.® Kiikavanua-Tissa was very 
pious, and is said to have built sixty-four viliaras, sixty-four years being 
also the length of his reign,® Among the religious edifices built by him 

1 Mhv. XV. 170 f.; Mbv. 132. I ^ Ibid., xxii. 82 f. 

^ Mhv. xxii. 20 ff. i “ Ibid., xxiv. 4. 

^ Ibid., xxiii, 2, ® Ibid,, xxiv. 12; see also AA. i. 279. 
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were tlio Tissamaharama, the Cittaiapabbatavihara’ and the Mahanuggala 
Cetiya. He was cremated at Tissamaharama.® He evidently received liis 
name on account of his dark colonr. The Dijm vamsa^ speaks of .Kakavairna- 
Tissa’s daughters as having been proficient in the history of the Eeligion 
{saddhamytiavafnsakovula). 

iliiv. xxii. 23. I ® i)pv. xviii. 20; were their names 

® xxiv. 8, 13. I Mahila and Samanta V; see also xix. 21 f. 

Kakavaliya, Kakavalliya. — One of the five bankers (selihi) of limitless 
w'ealtli in Bimbisara’s kingdom, the others being Jotiya, Jaffla, Mendaka, 
and Punnaka/ He was once very poor, and Maha-Kassapa, having spent 
seven days in samddJii, stood at his door, Avishing to do him a favour. 
Kfikavaliya’s wife saw^ the Elder and poured into his bowl the saltless 
sour gruel she had cooked for her husband. The Elder took it and put 
it into the hands of the Buddha, who resolved that it should suffice for 
the large assembly of monks. On the seventh day after that, Kakavaliya 
was appointed setthi.^ He is quoted as an example of one who was able 
to give gifts which bore fruit in this very existence, because his gift con- 
tained the four purities: lawful acquisition, greatness of volition, virtue 
in the recipient and consummate virtue in the giver.® 

1 DhA. i. 385; AA. i. 220. s Vsm. ii. 403. s DhsA. 161 £; sec also AA. i. 48, 364. 

Kakati. — Chief queen of the Bodhisatta, in one of his births as king of 
Benares. See Kakati Jataka. 

Kakati Jataka (No, 327). — Kakati was the chief queen of the King of 
Benares (the Bodhisatta), A certain Garueja king came disguised as a 
man and played at dice with the king. Having fallen in love with Kakati, 
the Garuda carried her off to his abode by the Simbali-Lake and there 
lived with her. The king, missing his queen, sent his physician, Nataku- 
vera, to look for her. The physician hid himself in the Garuda’s plumage 
and thus reached the palace where Kakati was. There he enjoyed her 
favour and returned to Benares in the Garuda’s wing. While the Garuda 
and the king Avere playing at dice, Natakuvera sang a song telling of his 
experiences A\ith Kakati. The Garuda, realising what had happened, 
brought the queen back to Benares. 

The story was related by the Buddha to a monk who was discontented 
on account of a Avoman. The monk is identified with Natakuvera.^ 

• The story is among those related by the bird Kunalaj in the Kunala 
Jataka. There® we learn that the Garu<?a’s name was Venateyya, who is 
ideiitified with Kunala. 

The Kakati Jataka very closely -resembles the Sussondi Jataka.® 

1 J. iii. 90-2. , a J. V. 428. ® J. in. 187 ff. 


mo I.Kakalajra 

Kakalaya.— A village in Ceylon wliere tliere was a Daniila strougliold 
captured by Parakkamabahu II/ 

Ct. IxxxiiL 12, ■ 

Kakola.— A hell; beings born there are dragged about by flocks of 
ravensj vultures and hawks, and eaten alive.^ 

1 J. vi. 247. 

Kaearagama, Kajaragama, Kataragama.— A village in South Ceylon, 
on the Maniganga (Manik-gaflga), about ten miles to the north of Tissa- 
nraharama, on the old road from Mahagama to Guttasala. It was evidently 
an important centre even in the time of Devanampiya-Tissa, because we 
find that the nobles of Kajaragama are mentioned among those taking part 
in the festival of the Bodbi-Tree when it was brought over by Safighamitta/ 
In the village was planted one of the eight saplings produced from the 
Bodhi-Tree.® A vihar a was erected in Kaearagama by Aggabodhi, ruler 
of Rohana/ among the occupants of which is mentioned Milakkba-Tissa 
Thera.^ The place was of strategic importance, and was sometimes used 
as the seat of the government in Rohana.® The village is now chiefly 
famous for the celebrated shrine of Skanda, 

^ Mhv. xix. 54. j ® byLoka (Ov. Ivii, 2), ty Kassapa, 

® 62; Mbv. 161 f.; Sp. i. 100. 1 the Kesadhatu {ibid., 66 ff.); see also 

® Cv. xlv. 45. * AA.. i. 22. I Gv. Iviii. 6. 

Kancipura (r.^. Kaneipura).— A city in Southern India on the Coromandel 
coast, capital of the Pallavas, and one of the seven sacred towns of India; 
it is the modern Conjevaram. It was once the centre of Buddhism i^i 
South India and was one of the places of pilgrimage visited by Hiouien 
Thsang. He mentions that during his stay there three hundred monks 
came to Kaneipura from Oeylonj./fleeing from the political disturbances in 
that country.^ In Pali Literature the locality is noteworthy as the birth- 
place of the Commentator Dhammapirla and perhaps also of Anuruddha, 
author of the Abhidhammattha-Saftgaha.^ Some identify Kaficijmra 
with Satiyaputta of Asoka's Rock Edict IX® 

^ Beal, op.c/7., ii.228f.;CAGl. 627, Bhandarkar, Hid. uf Deccan 

® P.L.G. 113, 169. pp. 47, 52. 

® 1918, 541 fij see also 

Kaaiagama.— A village and tank in Rohana, There Aggabodhi of Ro- 
hapa built three hospitals for the blind and the sick and a large imago- 
house in the Pafima-vihara/ Parakkamabahu I. repaired the tank,® 

Cv, xlv. 43. 2 Ixxlx. 36. 


Kaptalavana-tittha.— A ford in the Mahavaluka-gaftga, a point of 
strategic importance.^ 

' 1 Ov. Ixxii.1'9.' ■■ 

KaKapaddavnda.— A locality in Ceylon^ There a she-bear attacked 
Parakkamababu I, (then the Adipada), but was kilted by him.^ 

^ CV. Ixvii. 40. 

Kanamata. — A pious lay woman of Savatthi, mother of Kapa (g.y.). 
Kanamula. — A locality in Ceylon, near the Kalavapi A 

i*- Ov. Ixxii. 183. 

Kanavapi. — A tank near the CetiyagM, given by Sena I. for the use 
of the monks there/ Sena II. built a dam across it at Katthantanagara,® 
and both Vijayabahu I.® and Parakkamabahu I.^ restored it. 

^ Cv. 1, 72. j / Ibid., lx, 6Q. 

^ Ibid., li. 73. ^ 

Kana. — Daughter of Kapamata. After she married she visited her 
mother, and one day, while she was there, her husband sent for her. Her 
mother, not wishing her to return empty-handed, asked her to wait till 
she had made some cakes. When the cakes were ready, a monk came to 
the door and Kapa gave him some. Four other monks came, and the 
cakes were finished. Four times Eaija’s husband sent for her auid four times 
the same thing happened. So, in anger, the husband took another wife. 
Kana, learning this, was so greatly annoyed that she reviled and abused 
every monk she saw until no monk dared go into her street. The Buddha, 
hearing of this, visited Kana’s mother, and having finished his meal there, 
sent for Kana, argued with her, and convinced her that the monks were not 
to blame inasmuch as they had only taken what was given them. At the 
end of the Buddha's disoburse Kana became a sotapanna. The king saw 
the Buddha returning from Kana's home and, on learning what had 
happened, sent for her, adopted her as his daughter, and arranged for her 
marriage with a rich nobleman. Thenceforward Kana's generosity to the 
monks became proverbial.^ 

It was on Kana’s account tliat the Babbu Jataka (q.v.)" was preached. 

Kana is identified with the mouse of the story. 

^ Vin. iv. 78 L; DhA. ii. 149 IT.; the ; Kama’s husband beard that the BuildbA 
SaTnanUipasadiJca (iv. 819) gives a some- | had been to see her, he sonr for her ami 
what different account; there, when j she returned. ^ ^ , : r 
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Site was called Kaija because sbe was so beautiful that those wlio saw lit;r 
became blind with passion for her {ye ye tatn passanii, te ie mgena kdm 
honti).^ 

Both Kana, and her mother are mentioned among those who kept the 
eightfold fast.^ 

® Sp.ioc. cit. ^ A. iv. 349; AA. ii. 791. 

Kanarittha.— One of the four sons of the Naga-king Dhatarattha and his 
queen Samuddaja, the others being Siidassana, BMridatta and Subhaga. 
When Kanarittha heard that liis mother was a human, wishing to test her 
one day while drinking her milk, he assumed a serpenth form and struck 
her foot wdth his tail, Samuddaja threw him on to the ground wdth a 
shriek and accidentally struck his eye with her nail, thereby blinding him. 
Henceforth he, whose name had been Arittha, was known as Kanarittha.^ 
"When, after Bhuridattah disappearance (see Bhuridatta Jataka) from the 
Naga-w'orld, his brothers set out to search for him, Kanarittha was sent 
to the w'orld of the gods, for he w^as so cruel by nature that they knew' 
that if he w'ont to the world of men he would destroy it by fire. ^ When, 
after his search, he returned to the Naga-world, he was appointed door- 
keeper of Bhuridatta’s sick-room; there, seeing Subhaga dragging a brah- 
min roughly into the Naga-world, he prevented him from ill-treating the 
man and told him of the greatness of all brahmins, illustrating his words 
with various stories.® It is said that in his immediately preceding birth, 
he had been a brahmin, w’ell-versed in sacrificial lore. Bhuridatta heard 
(from his bed) Arittha h undue praise of brahmins and refuted his state- 
ments.^ 

Kanarittha is identified with Sunakkhatta.® 

^ J. vi. 168. 2 Ibid., 190. [■ ^ Ibid., 205 ff. 

® //«£?., 197 ; for details see pp. 200 ff. ; ^ Ibid., 219. 

1. Katiyana. — A name by which the yakkha Punnaka (q.v.) is addressed,^ 
It is a variant of Kaeeana.® ^ ^ 

1 J. vi. 299, 306, 308. 2 Ibid., m> 286, 301, 327. 

2. Katiyana. — The name of a gotta, probably a variant of Eaceayana, 

Kaecana ((J.U.). ; 

3. Katiyana Thera.— The son of a brahmin of the Kosiya-gotta in 
Savatthi, he was called Katiyana after his mother’s family. When his 
friend Samannakani joined the Order, he followed his example and exerted 
himself in meditation, sleeping but little. One night, overcome by sleep, 
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lie fell on the terrace where he was pacing to and. fro, and the Buddha, 
seeing him, went himself to help him and. urged him not to giv^e up his 
efforts but to Goncentrate and contemplate. Aided by this admonition, 
Katiyana soon became an arahant. The Buddha^s sermon is included in 
Tlieragdtha} 

From the story of Samahnakani, given in the Theragatha Commentary,^ 
it would appear that Katiyana was, for some time, a ])aribhdjaha. He was 
destitute, having, since the appearance of the Buddha, lost all his support 
from the laity. He therefore sought Samahnakani and asked his advice, 
■which ho followed by joining the Order. ; / i 

^ Thag. vv. 411-16; ThagA. i. 450 f. : ^ i, p. 99 f. 

4. Katiyana.— See Pakudha. 

1. Katiyani (y.L Kaccani). — -A lay devotee, declared by the Buddha to 
be most eminent among women for unwavering loyalty (a reccwppas'dda).^ 

She resolved to win this eminence in the time of Padumuttara Buddha, 
In this age she was born in the city of Kuraraghara and she had a devoted 
friend called Kali, One day she went with; Kali to hear the thera Sona 
Kutikan^a preach to his mother, and while she was there thieves entered 
her house. The servant girl, who was sent to fetch oil for lighting the 
lamps, brought news of the presence of the thieves, but Katiyani refused 
to leave until the thera’s serinou should be finished. The leader of the 
thieves, who had watched the incident, was so pleased with her that he 
gave orders that all the goods stolen from her house should be restored. 
At the end of the sermon Katiyani became a sotapanna. The next day 
the thieves came and asked her forgiveness. She took them to the Elder, 
who ordained them, and there they ail became arahants.^ 

1 x4. i. 26. ^ AA. i. 245 £ 

2, Katiyani. — See Kaeeani Jataka. 

Kapathika (v.l. Kapatika). — A young brahmin, sixteen years old, well 
versed, in the Vedas, and with his head shaven. He was “ of good stock, 
well informed, a good speaker and a scholar of ability.” .He visited the 
Buddha at OpasMa, where he interrupted a conversation w'hich the Buddha 
was holding w.ith some aged brahmins; they rebuked him for interrupting 
his elders, but Cahki (g.v.), who happened to arrive at that moment, inter- 
ceded oil his behalf. The Buddha, knowing that Kapathika had questious 
to ask of him, gave him an opportunity for so doing, and there followed 
a discussion on various points, detailed in the Canki Sutta. At iho end 


of tlie disoussion tlie yoiitli declared Mmself a disciple of the Buddha.^ 
In the Siitta the Buddha addresses Kapathika as Bharadvaja, perhaps 
because he belonged to that gptta, ^ 

1 M.ii. 168 ff. 

Kapi. — Son of Kotuhalaka and his wife Kali, When his parents tied 
from Ajitarattha to Kosambi from fear of the plague, they, being starved, 
found it very difficult to carry the child. Seven times the father tried to 
abandon the child, but the mother prevented him. ^ 

1 DhA. i. 169 f. 

Kapilani,— See Bhadda Kapilanl. . 

Kama Jataka (No. 467).— Brahmadattaj king of Benares, had two sons. 
When he died the elder refused the crown and retired into a frontier village. 
The people there, discovering his identity, offered to pay their taxes to him 
instead of to the king, and the king, at his request, agreed. As his power 
increased, the prince became more covetous and demanded the kingdom, 
which the younger brother gladly renoimced. But the elder’s greed was 
insatiable, and Sakka, to teach him a lesson, came in the guise of a young 
man and offered to capture for him three cities. The king made up his 
mind to accept the offer ; but then the young man could not be found, and 
the king fell ill of greed. The Bodhisatta, just returned from Takkasila, 
heard of this, and having obtained the king’s leave to treat him, cured him 
of this disease by showing him the futility of his wishes. T^reafter the 
king became a righteous ruler. ^ 

The story was told in reference to the brahmin to whom the Kama Sutta 
was preached. The Kamanita Jataka was also preached in this con- 
nection. 

1. Kama Sutta.— The first of the Atthakavagga of the Sutta Nipata. 
The Buddha, seeing a brahmin felling trees on the banks of the Aeiravati 
and preparing a field for corn, spoke to him. He spoke again to the 
brahmin on several other occasions, when the latter was engaged in various 
operations in the field. The brahmin, pleased by the Buddha’s courtesy, 
resolved to invite him to a meal when the harvest should be gathered. 
But the day before the reaping of the corn heavy rains fell, tlie river was 
flooded and the corn all washed away. The Buddha had foreseen that 
this would happen and visited the brahmin to console him. It was on this 
last occasion that this sutta was preached. At the end of the sermon the 
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brahmin became a sotapaima.^ In the Kamanita Jataka he is referred to 

as Kamanita-hrahmana.® 

^ Sn, vv. 766-71; iSnA. ii. 511 ff,; J. iv. 167 f.; cp. DhA, iii. 2841; soe also MNid, i. 1 ff. 
a J. ii. 212. 

2. Kama Sutta. — Contains questions asked by a deva and the Buddha’s 
answers thereto. A man should not become a slave or surrender himself 
as prey to others and speech should always be gentle.^ 

1 S. i. 44. 


3. Kama or Kamaguna Sutta. — On the five kinds of pleasures of the 
1 


senses. 


1 A. iv. 458; S. v. 60. 


Kamanda. — A village in which was the mango-grove of Todeyya (g.v.). 
Udayi once stayed there and was visited by a resident pupil of the brahmin 
lady of the Verahaceani clan.^ 

1 S. iv. 121 f. 

Kamada. — A devaputta who visited the Buddha and told him that the 
path of the Ariyan disciples was hard to follow and their goal hard to win. 
The Buddha pointed out to him that the difficult thing had been and was 
being accomplished.^ 

The Commentary^ explains that Kamada had been a yogamcara on earth, 
but had died before he could attain to any Fruits of the Path and that 
here he laments his disappointment, 

IS. i. 48. 2 |sa. i. 83. 

Kamada Sutta. — Contains the account of Kamada’s visit to the Buddha.^ 
It is quoted in the iVettippa/carawa.® 

1 S. i. 48. 2 p. 148. 

Kamanita. — The name by which the brahmin, mentioned in connection 
with the Kama Jataka, the Kama Sutta and the Kamanita Jataka, is 
referred to.^ 

1 J. ii.,212. 


Kamanita Jataka (No. 228). — The king of Benares had two sons; the 
elder became king, but was full of greed for wealth. The rest of the story 
resembles that of the Kama Jataka ; the three cities which Sakka proposes 
to win for the king are given as Uttarapaficala, Indapatta and Kekaka. 
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111 this case the pliysician who cures' the king is Sakka himself, who is 
identified with the Bodhisatta.^ ; The story was related in the same cir- 
cumstances as the Kama Jataka. 

1 J.ii. 212-16. 

KamabM. — A monk, evidently held in high esteem by his colleagues 
He is mentioned as staying in Kosambi, in Ghosita Park, and as asking 
Ananda certain questions, recorded in the Kamabhu Sutta {l)d Two 
other suttas bearing the same name record visits paid to Kamabhu by 
Cittagahapati at Ambatakavana in Macehikasanda.® 

i S. iw 165. 2 i5j-j^,^291, 293. 

1. KamabM Sutta. — ^KamabM visits Ananda at Ghositarama in Kosambi 

and asks him whether the senses are the bonds of objects or objects the 
bonds of senses. Ananda answers that neither is true; the bond is the 
desire and lust that arise owing to the senses and the objects with which 
they come in contact. The Buddha, for instance, is free from such 
bondage.^ 

The same question is asked of Sariputta by Kotthita, who receives the 
same reply.® 

1 S. iv. 165. 2 162 f, 

2. KamabM Sutta.— Cittagahapati visits Kamabhu at Ambatakavana 
in Macehikasan^a and is asked to solve a riddle : 

Nelango setapacohddo ekdro vattaU ratho 
Anlgham fassa dyantam chinnasotam abandhanam, 

Citta explains this as referring to the Arahant and points out the signi- 
ficance of each term.^ In the Uddna^ the words of the riddle are men- 
tioned as having been used by the Buddha in reference to Lakuptaka- 
Bhaddiya. 

1 S. iv. 291 f. . ® p. 76 j UdA. 370 I ; cf . DhsA. 398. 

3 . Kamabhu Sutta.— Kecords another visit of Citta to Kamabhu. Citta 
asks a series of questions about the activities of the body, speech and 
mind and their cessation. Kamabhu explains them to Citta 's satisfaction.^ 

1 S. iv. 293. 

Kamabhogi Sutta.~Preaohed at Jetavana to Anathapi^ipka on the ten 
classes of wealthy men so far as they deserve praise or blame. 

Some of them obtain their wealth by eviP means, enjoy it in evil ways, 
and do not share it with others; others are different in different degrees.^ 

1 A. V, 176-82. 
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Kamavilapa Jataka (No. 297).~Tlie story is similar to that of the 
Puppharatfa Jataka (g.i!.). As the man stood impaled lie. looked up, and 
seeing a crow flying through the , air, hailed him and sent a message to his 
wife, informing her where his possessions lay concealed and asking her 
to enjoy them.^ In the introduction to the Jataka it is said that the 
faccufpamiavatthu is given in the Puppharatta Jataka and the atitavatthu 
in the Indriya Jataka. There seems to be an error here, for the first story 
of the Indriya Jataka^ (unless another story is meant) bears no resemblance 
to the Kamavilapa Jataka. 

^ J. ii. 443 f. ; cp. Nos. 34 and 216. ^ ^ ^ ^ J. iii. 461 £f. 

Kamasettha. — One of the greater yakkhas who should be invoked if 
any follower of the Buddha be molested by an evil spirit.^ In the Maha- 
samaya Sutta® he is mentioned among the vassals of the Four Great 
Kings — versed in craft, hoodwinking wizards, clever in feigning. 

ID. iii. 204. a d. jj. 258. 

Kamanakkotta. — A fortress in South India, which was occupied by the 
Damila chiefs Pandimapdala, Viragafiga and KaAgakonda.^ 

1 Cv. Ixxvi. 180. 

Kamboja. — See Kambo ja. 

I. Kaya Sutta. — ^Mindfulness relating to the body is the path to the 
Uncompounded {asanhhata). This the Buddha has taught his disciples.^ 

I S. iT. 369. :: , 

2hKaya Sutta.— Just as the body is sustained by material food so are 
the five hindrances maintained by their own foods. The sutta explains 
what these foods are.^ 

. ^ S. V. 64 f. 

3. Kaya Sutta. — Same as above, but in reference to the seven hojjlumgas} 

1 y. V. 65 f. 

4. Kaya Sutta. — There are certain things that should be got rid of by 
action, others by speech, yet others by mind. The sutta explains what 
these things are and how to get rid of them.’- 

1 A. V. 30 f . 

Kayagatasati Sutta. — Preached at Jetavana, on how to cultivate mind- 
fulness of body so that it may produce abundant fruit and the ten blessings 
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tliat result therefrom.^ TMs sutta, like the Anapana, is really only a 
sectional presentation of the Satipatthana Sutta. For the special nature 

of this sutta see the Conimentery (p. 226). 

1 M. Hi. 88 If. 


Kayagalla.— See Kasagalla. 

Kayaduccarita Sutta. — On the five evil results of wickedness in bodily 
action.^ 


1 A. Hi. 267. 

Kayavicehandanaka Sutta. — Another name for th.e Vijaya Sutta of the 
Sutta Nipata.’^ 


1 SnA. i. 241. 


Kayavicchinda Jataka (No, 293). — The Bodhisatta was once a brahmin 
of Benares and fell sick of jaundice. The physicians failed to cure him, 
and his family were in despair. He resolved that if he recovered he 
would embrace the religious life; soon afterwards he was cured, became 
an ascetic and cultivated the abAiwwa and the samajjaW?!. 

The story was told in reference to a man in Savatthi who had a like 
experience. He entered the Order and became an arahant.^ v.l. Kayar 
nibhinda. 

1 J. ii. 436-8. 

Kayaviratigatha. — A beautiful Pali poem, of two hundred and seventy- 
four verses, on the subjection of sensuality, written in Ceylon, probably in 
the seventeenth century. A tlha on the poem is ascribed to a monk of 

Pakudhanagara (Pegu 1).^ 

The work is in two sections, the first describing the formation of the 
body, its foulness and its worthlessness, and the second dealing with the 
mind and the advantages of developing the same regardless of the body. 

There is a Sinhalese translation probably by the author himself.^ 

^ Gv. 65, 75; Bode, op. ci#., 44, n. 7. 2 p.L,0. 285. 

1. Kayasakkhi Sutta.— Savittha and Maha-Kotthita once visit Sari- 
putta. Sariputta asks them : Which is the most excellent— one who has 
testified to the truth with body, one who has won view, or one released 
by faith ? Savittha prefers the one released by faith, Maha-Kotthita 
the one who has testified to the truth with body, while Sariputta "s prefer- 
ence is for the one who has won view, for in him insight is most developed. 
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Together they go to the Buddha and put the case before him; the Buddha 
tells them that it is not an easy matter to decide.^ 

1 A. 

2. Kayasakkhi Sutta.— A description of the hayasaWclii—oxm who has 
attained and experienced the four 

^ A. ir. 451 f. 

Kayasatti.— A Thera, incumbent of the Vijayabahu-parivepa. King 
Parakkamabahu IV. built for him a two-storeyed pasada of great splendour 
and gave him the Village of Salaggama.^ 

^ Ov. xc. 91 f. 

Karakapupphamahjar!. — A work on Pali grammar, written by Attara- 
gama Bandara Rajaguru in the eighteenth century, dealing with Jcamha 
or case-relations — t.e., syntaxd 

1 P.L.O. 283. 

KaragaUga. — ^A river in Ceylon. It was dammed between the hills with 
a great barrier by Parakkamabahu I., and its waters were conveyed by 
a canal, the Akasagahga, to form the Parakkamasamudda {g-v.)} Another 
canal, the Godavari, is mentioned as branching off from the Karaganga 
and flowing into the Parakkamasagara.® 

^ Ov.'lsxix. 24. 2 Ibid., v. 67. 

Kara^pali. — ^A brahmin employed as superintendent of works by the 
Licchavis of Vesali. One morning early he saw Pifigiyani evidently 
returning from somewhere, and on inquiry learnt that he had been to see 
the Buddha. Karanapali asked him what he thought of the Buddha, 
and Pihgiyani sang his praises, illustrating his meaning with various 
figures of speech. Convinced by Pingiyani’s earnestness, Karanapali 
knelt on the ground and expressed his homage to the Buddha.^ 

The Commentary® says that the man's name was Pala (or Pali), and he 
was called Karanapali because he supervised the business of various chief- 
tains' families. 

1 A. iii. 236 ff. 2 aA. ii. 636. 

Karanapali Sutta, — Records the meeting mentioned above of Karaua- 
pali with Pingiyani.^ 


1 A. iii. 236-9. 
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Karandava Sutta.— Once, wMle the Buddha was at Campa on the hanks 
of the Gaggara Lake, a monk,; charged by his colleagues with an ofl’ence, 
reviled them ; the Buddha, hearing of it, insisted that the man should be 
expelled, lest the rest of the community should suffer by his presence. 
He illustrated his argument with various similesj among them that of 
the owner of a harley-field who, seeing among his corn a diseased plant 
(yam-Mm'^dam) which failed to ripen, would uproot it and throw it away 
lest the other plants should be affected.^ 

1 A.iv. 168-72. 

Karandiya (Karandika). — A brahmin student, the Bodhisatta. His 
story is given in the Karan^iya Jataka. 

Karandiya Jataka (Ho. 356). — Once the Bodhisatta was a brahmin 
youth named Karandiya, in Benares. He became the chief pupil of a 
world-famed teacher in Takkasila, who was in the habit of preaching the 
moral law to whomever he met regardless of their fitness to receive it. 
One day Karandiya was sent with his colleagues by Ms teacher to accept 
some cakes offered by the inhabitants of a village and to bring the teacher’s 
share. On the way. back Karandiya saw a cave and started throwing 
stones into it. Told of this by the other hoys, the teacher questioned 
Karandiya, who replied that it was his ambition to make the whole world 
level. If his teacher thought he could make the whole world moral, w'hy 
should he himself not make it level ? The teacher understood and acGepted 
the lesson. 

The story was told in reference to Sariputta who preached to all W’ho 
came to him, including even hunters and fishermen. They listened to 
him with respect, hut failed to follow his teaching. On the remonstrances 
of his colleagues Sariputta was offended, and the matter came to the 
Buddha’s knowledge. Sariputta is identified with the teacher of ohl.^ 

1 J. iii. 170-4. 

Karadipa. — An island in the Damila country, near Hagadipa. Its original 
name was Ahidipa. Akitti took up his residence there and lived on the 
leaves and fruits of the Mra-tree which grew there. On account of this 
the island came by its new name. ^ 

iJ.iv.238. 

Karanvi.— A wood in which the Elder Cittaka sojourned for some time.^ 
The Commentary suggests® that karam is the name of a tree and that 
from this tree the wood was named, D.i!. Karambhiya. 

i Thag. v. 22. ^ A. i. 78. 
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Karapitthi. — A 
Mogallana-vihara.^ 


1. Karainbhiya. — See Karanvi. 


2. Karainbhiya. — See Karambiya. 

Karaliyagiri. — A monastery in Ceylon, the 3 
Naga, who taught the monks the BMtuhatU 
study of the scriptures for eighteen years.’- 

^ Vsm, i. 96. 

Karayana. — See Digha-karayana. 


Karika.— A grammatical work in Pali, written by the 1 
senapati at the Ananda-vihara in Paga,n. A tm on the w 
to the same author.’ 

^ Gv. p. 63, 73; Bode, op. ait., 16 and n. 1. 

Karusa.— -Mentioned with the Bhaggas in a list of tribes.’ 

^ Ap. ii. 369. 

1. Kala Sutta. — There are four seasons: one for hearing 
one for discussing it, one for attaining calm, and the last 
insight.’ 


2. Kala Sutta. — The above explained with an illustration.’ 

’ A. ii, 140. 

3. Kala Sutta. — There are five gifts which, if given, are 
gifts to a guest, a traveller, a sick person, one in scarcity, an. 
to a holy man.’ 

^ A. iii. 41. 

1. Kala.— Son of Anathapin^a.— As he showed no signs 
father, feeling very distressed, made a solemn promise to 
thousand if he kept the fast-day. Kala won the money, ar 
day he was promised a thousand if he would listen to the Bud 
ing and learn a single verse of the Dhamma. He listened to tl 
sermon, but by the will of the Buddha he could not keep in m 
verse until the sermon came to an end. He then became ? 


and accompanied tKe Bnddlia and tlie monks to kis father's konse. There, 
when in the presence of them all Anatkapindika gave Klla tke money, 
ho refused to accept it, and the Buddha explained what had happened^ 

1 DhA. iii. 189 ffV 

2. Kala. — ^An Elder. A certaih woman ministered to him as though 
he were her son, but when she expressed her desire to see the Buddha, 
Kala tried to dissuade her from doing so. One day she visited the Buddha 
without telling Kala of her intention, and when he learnt where she had 
gone he hurried to the Buddha and tried to prevent him from preaching 
to her , in case she should stop earing for him. ^ 

1 DhA. m. 155 f. 

3. Kala. — ^Minister of Pasenadi. He was grieved when the king spent 
his fortune in giving alms to the Buddha and his monks at the Asadisa- 
dana ; the Buddha, knowing his thoughts, spoke but a single stanza by way 
of thankohering at the end of the dawa lest Kala’s head should split in 
seven pieces in anger. When the king learnt, on inquiry, why the Buddha 
had so acted, he dismissed Kala from his service.’' 

^ DA. ii. 654 f. j DhA. iii. 186-8; also ii. 89. 

4. Kala. — ^An Elder of Kosala. He joined the Order in his old age and 
lived in the forest with his friend Junha. Once the question arose between 
them as to which part of the month was cold, and being unable to decide 
the question, they sought the Buddha, who preached to them the Maiuta 
Jataka {q.v.)} 

1 J. i. 165. 

5. Kala.—- The name given by his wife to the Ajivaka Upaka’' because he 
was dark in complexion,^ 

1 ThigA.i. 223. ; ^ Ibid., 22Q. 

6. Kala, — King of the Nagas; see Mahakala. 

7. Kala. — A young stag, son of the Bodhisatta; a previous birth of 
Bevadatta. The story is given in the Lakkhana Jataka.’ 

1 J. i. 142 f.: . , ■ 

8. Kala. — See Kalahatthi. 

9. Kala.— One of the Nirayas.’ 

^ J, vi. 248. 
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10. Kala.— A Pacceka Buddka, mentioned iii a list of PaGceka Buddhas.* 

^ 70;-ApA. i,; 107A- ■ 

11. Eala,— Brother of Pasenadi, king of KosalaP 

1 Dvy. 163. 

12. Kala,— See also CuUakala, Maha-Kala and Kaludayl 

* 1. Kalaka.— A setthi of Saketa. His son was the husband of Guia- 
Subhadda (g.v.) and therefore son-in-law of Anathapindika. Ealaka 
was a follower of the Niganthas. When the Buddha visited Saketa, at the 
request of Oula-Subhadda, Kalaka listened to his sermon and became 
a sotapanua. He gave his park, the Kalakarama, to the Buddha, and 
built a vihara there after removing, by force, the Niganthas, who were in 
possession,* 

* AA. ii. 482 f.; but see DhA. iii. 465 f., j where the name oJt’ the city is Pu^dava^- 
where the setthi’s name is given as j dhana and that of Anathapinijika’s 
Ugga of Uggapura; see also Dvy. 402, I daughter Sumagadha. 

2. Kalaka. Senapati of King Yasapani of Benares, a previous birth of 
Devadatta. The story is given in the Dhammaddhaja Jataka.* 

1 J. ii. 186 ff. 

3. Kalaka— See Ayya-Kalaka. 

4. Kalaka.— See A. v, 164, Sutta No. Ixxxvii. Is Kalaka here a proper 
name or a generic name (Kalaka -bhikkhu) meaning a wicked monk? 
lam inclined to take it as the latter. See Kalaka (-bhikkhu) Sutta. 


Kalaka Sutta. — ^Preached by the Buddha at Kalakarama in Saketa 
when he visited the city at the request of Cu|a-Suhhadda.* 

The Tathagata knows and comprehends whatsoever is seen, heard, 
comprised, attained, searched into, etc., in the whole world, but he is not 
subject to it.- 

This sutta is sometimes referred to as the Kalakarama Sutta.® It is 
said that at the conclusion of the Ka|akarama Sutta the earth trembled, 
as though bearing witness to the Biiddha^s statement.^ 

^ A A. ii. 482 f. I ® B.ff., ThagA. i. 284. 


1 AA. ii. 482 f. 
3 A. ii. 24 f. 


4 DA. i. 130-1. 


* In the documents compounds of Kala- are spelt sometimes as Kala-, sometimes 
as Kala-. I have adopted the former throughout as being more convenient, f 
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It was this sutta which helped Maharahkhita to convert the country of 
the Yonakas^® The sutta was also preached by Ka|a Biiddharakkhita 
at the Cetiyapabbata to a concourse of people, among whom King Tissa 
(probably Saddha-TisSa) was also present.® 

6 Sp. i. 67; Mhv. xii. 39;:Mby. 114.; Dpv. viii. 9. ® MA. i. 470. 

Kalaka(“bhikklm) Sutta.— A discourse delivered by the Buddha 
{Kalaliam hhilihhum dTahhhor—SQG Kalaka 4). It deals with ten dispositions 
which if present in a monk prevent his being loved or respected, and 
from being apt to meditate: or to lead an ascetic and lonely life, and 'with 
the ten opj)OBite dispositions^ V i ; - 

^ A. V. 164 S. On the name see A. v. 176, n, 7; also OS. v. 110, u. 1. 

Kalakagama.— A village in Oeylon in which was the Mandalarama, 
the residence of the Elder Mahasona (^, 0 .).^ 

; VibliA.448. : / 

Kalakanjaka. — A class of Asuras {q.v.). They were present at the Maha 
Samaya, and are spoken of as being of a fearsome shape.^ They are the 
very lowest of the Asur a groups, and the Buddha warns Sunakkhatta that 
Korakkhattiya will, after his death from epilepsy, be born among them; 
and it did so happen.^ Bodhisattas are never born among the Ka|akan- 
jakas.® Sometimes,^ when Asuras are mentioned, the Commentaries ex- 
plain the word as meaning the Kalakanjakas. Beings born among them 
suffer from excessive thirst, which they are unable to quench even Ijy 
immersing themselves in the Ganges,® The Kalakanjakas resemble the 
petas in shape, sex-life, diet and length of life, and they intermarry with 
them.® 

^ .’D. ii. 259; also BA. Hi. 789, 820. I ® For a story of one; of thoiii see 

2 B. Hi. 7 f.; J. L 389. | VibhA. 5. 

3 .1. i. 444 BuA. 224.: 1 ® Kvu. 360. 

* A'.y., J. V. 187; PvA. 272. : I 

1. Kalakanpi.— A friend of MMapindika. They had made mud-pies 
together and had gone to the same school. Later, Kalakanni fell ou evil 
days and sought the protection: of his friend, who appointed him to look 
after his business. Anathapindika's friends and acquaintances remon- 
strated against the employment of a man with so inauspicious a name, 
but Anathapindika heeded them not. One day, when Anathaphidika w'as 
away, a gang of robbers tried to enter his house, but Ka|akanni, with 
great presence of mind, asked the few remaining servants to beat drums 
all over the house, thereby giving the impression that the house was fully 
occupied. The robbers fled leaving their weapons, and Kalakanni was 
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greatly praised. Wlieri Anatliapiiidika reported tke matter to the Buddha, 
the Buddha related the Kalakannl Jataka, containing a similar story of 
'the'past.^ 

1 Jr.i 304f. 

2. Kalakanni.— The name of the treasurer’s friend in the story of the 
jrast, as given ill the Kalakanni Jataka (g'.'a.). 

3. Kalakanm.^Daughter of Vimpakkha. She had a dispute ivitli Siri, 
daughter of Dhatarattha, as to their order of precedence in bathing in 
Anofatta. The story is given in the Siri-Kalakanni Jatakad In the story 
she is also addressed as Kali.^ In another place she is referred to as 

Alakkhi.® 

1 J. iii. 257 tF. J. iv. 378. 

Ka|akann! Jataka (No. 83). — The story of a setthi of Benares who had 
a friend named Kalakanni. The rest of the story resembles that given 
above, about Kalakanni, friend of Anathapindikad In the same con- 
nection was preached the Kusanali Jataka.^ There the Kalakanni Jataka 
is referred to as Kalakanni Vatthu. 

1 J. i. 364 f. 2 /6irf.;44i f. 

Kalakarama. — The park presented to the Buddha by Kalaka, and the 
monastery he built therein for the Buddha. The Buddha stayed there 
on his visit to Saketa at Cula-Sulbhadda’s request.^ 

1 A. ii. 24; AA. ii. 482, 

Kalakarama Sutta.— See Kalaka Sutta. 

Kalakuta. — One of the five mountain ranges surrounding Anotatta. 
It has the colour of aii/hn* (collyrium).^ : ^ 

^ SnA. ii. 437; UdA. 300; AA. ii. 759; MA. ii. 585. 

Kalakhemaka. — A Sakyan. His name was Khemaka, but as he was 
dark he was called Kalakhemaka. He built a monastery in Nigrodharama, 
near Kapilavatthu, and once, during robe-making tiinej many monks lived 
there. On this occasion the Buddha preached the Maha-Sunnata Sutt-ad 
^ M. iii. 100; MA. it 906. 

Kalagallaka. — A village in Ceylon, probably near modern Kurunegn la. 
An elephant-stable was there, from which Bhuvanekabahu I. took an 
elephant.^ 

^ Ov. xc. 9. 
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KalagSma.— -A village in Ceylon. A minister of this village is given as 
an example of a man who committed suicide in remorse 

I SiiA.i.30. 


Kalagirt.— See Kalapahhata. 

Kalagiribhanda.— A district in Ceylon. The forces of Parakkamabaliii I. 
fought there twenty battles before it could be brought under subjection.^ 
It is identified with the modern Kalugalboda-rata.® 

1 r!v. lyyii. 62. ^ Cv. i. 325, n. 1. 

Kalaeampa.— A city in Anga; it was sixty leagues from Mithila, with 
which it was connected by a cart-road.^ To Kalaeampa came sages from 
the Himalaya to procure salt and sour condiments.® There lived Fun- 
naka’s relations.® Varuna, the Naga king, tells Vidhura that he (Varuna) 
and his wife were once inhabitants of Kalaeampa.'* Kalaeampa is prob- 
ably another name for Campa (g.'y.); in fact, the name Gampa is used 
more than once in reference to Kalaeampa.® According to the Angutfara 
Sona Kojivisa was born in Kalaeampa; the ThemgdtJia 
Commentary^ }x.QiW&VQt, speaks of his birthplace as Gampa. 

ij. vi. 31f. ^ Ibid., 25Q. i ^ Kg., J. vl 32. 

3 Ibid., 274. » AA. i. 131. 

^lbil, m. I 7 ThagA. i. 544. 

Kalatittha.— A locality in Rohapa. There Vikkamapandu had his scat 
of government.* It is identified with the modern Kalutara, at the mouth 
of the Kaluganga. 

i Cv.M. 12. 

Kaladighagama.^ — A village in Ceylon, evidently near Ka}yani Vihara, 
for the monks of the vihara are spoken of as visiting the village for aims. 
A girl of the village once met a young monk who went there, and fell in 
love so deeply that she died of her longing for him ; when the monk realised 
what he had missed by not being aware of her loVe, he, too, died uf a 
broken heart.* 

^ SnA. i. 70; ApA. i, 128; the story is slightly different in AA. i. 13 f. 

Kajadighavapi.— A lake, evidently in Ceylon. Cu|apin^apatikarTissa 
saw an elephant’s corpse floating in the lake and made it his subject of 
meditation for arahantship.* 

^ Vsm. i. 191. 
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Kaladighavika.— A fadJimaghara built by Hatthadatha.^ 

^ Cv. xlvi. 46. ■ 

X. Kaladeva.— Thera, incumbent of Vajagaragiri-vihara. He is men- 
tioned as having known the exact passage of time without the help of an 
{;ydmayanta'mliha)} 

1 MA. i. 100 f. 

2. Kaladeva.— A soothsayer who prophesied for King Pa^i^uvasudeva 
the arrival of a wife from India.^ 

1 MT.272, 

1. Kaladevala.— A sage; see Asita-Devala (2), 

2. Kaladevala. — An ascetic, friend and counsellor of Suddhodana.^ See 
Asita (1), He was a frequent visitor at the palace, and the Buddha’s 
mother always took the precepts from him until she conceived the Buddha,^ 

1 J. i. 54, 67, 88; vi. 479. 2 mA. ii. 922. 

Kalanadl. — A river in Oeylon, the present Kalugahga. Devapatiraja 
built over the river a bridge of eighty-six cubits and laid out a garden of 
cooopalms from the river to Bhimatittha-vihara.^ 

^ GV. xlvi. 40, 44. 

Kalanaga. — See Maha-Kala. 

Kalanagara. — The family to which the general Parakkama belonged.^ 

^ Cv. Ixxx. 49. 

Kalapabbata. — A mountain range in Himava, sixty leagues in height. 
Here Irandati sang her song, hearing which Punnaka, on his way to a meet- 
ing of the yakkhas, plighted his troth to her. After Punnaka had won 
Vidhura, he took him to Kalapabbata, and there tried by various means 
to kill him. His attempts failed, and Vidhura, learning the motive for his 
act, preached to him, seated on the top of the mountain, and converted 
him.^ In some places the mountain is called Kalagiri.^ 

1 J. vi. 255, 264, 302 ff., 309, 326. 

2 E.g., ibid., 302, 304, 309, 326; see also Mtu. ii. 300. 

Kalapasapia. — A tank in Ceylon; one of sixteen tanks built by King 
Mahasena.^ 


^ Mhv. xxsvii. 49. 
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KalapSsana(-pasMa)-parivena, A building afctaolied to tbe Tissarima 
in tbe Nandanavana in Anuradhapura, erected for tlie use of MaMnda. 
Devanaippiyatissa was anxious that there should be no delay in erecting 
the building, and therefore had the necessary bricks dried with torches 
for the sake of speed. The building was dark in colour, hence its name.^ 
There was once a pond near the gate of the parivena, called Marutta.^ 

1 Mhy. sv. 203f.;MT. 363. 2 TVji\ 344 f. 

Kalapilla.-— A locality in Rohapa in Ceylon. There the troops of 
ParakkamaTbahu I. defeated those of Gajabahud 

i Cv. lxx. 325. 

Kalabahu. — A monkey, a previous birth of Devadatta. See the Ka|a- 
bahu Jatakad 

1 J, iii. 97ff. 

Kalabahu Jataka (No, 329),— Once the Bodhisatta was a parrot named 
Radha and his brother was Potthapada. They were captured by a fowler 
and brought to the court of Dhananjaya, king of Benares, where they were 
paid great attention. Later, a monkey, Kalabahu, was added to the col- 
lection of animals, and the people in the palace lost interest in the parrots, 
much to the annoyance of Potthapada. Soon, however, the children 
became frightened of the monkey’s tricks and he was sent away, just as 
Radha had prophesied to his brother, 

Ananda was Potthapada, and Devadatta, Kalabahu. 

The story was told in reference to Devadatta ’s attempt to kill the Buddha 
by letting loose Nalagirid 

^ J. iii. 97 ff. 

Kala-Buddharakkhita.— A Thera of Ceylon, an arahant. He belonged 
to a minister’s family and was born in a village near DakkhinagM-vihlha. 
When he came of age, he entered the Order, learned the whole of the 
Tipitaka, and, on going with a large concourse to see his teacher, was asked 
to give up his following and go into solitude to practise meditation. He 
went to the Vatakasitapabbata-vihara, practised meditation and became 
an arahant. While living in the Cetiyapabbata-vihara, he was once wor- 
shipping at the Kantaka-eetiya and was seated at the foot of a Kalaiimahara 
tree.^ One of the monks asked liim a question on the Kalakarama Sutta 
and the Elder preached a sermon based on the sutta. King Tissa (pro- 
bably Saddha-Tissa), who was in the vicinity, came to listen to the sermon, 

^ Legend says on the night of the new moon, thus completing the ckclo of Kalas I 
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which lasted throughout the night; the king remained standing the whole 
time. Greatly pleased, the king, at the . end of the sermon, offered the 
sovereignty of Ceylon to the monk. 

It is said that the Elder had been the Mgantha MaM in the 

time of the Buddha, and that the Buddha had preached to him the Maha- 
Saceaka Sutta, not because he could understand it then, but because the 
Buddha know that it would help him to rise to eminence in this last life 
as Kala-Buddharakkhita.^ 

a MA. i. 4G9' f. ' 

Kala-bhikkhu Sutta— Sec Kalaka(“bhikkhu) Sutta. 


Kalamattika. — A tank given by Jetthatissa for the use of the Cetiya- 
pabbata-vihara.^ 


1 Mhv. xxxvi. 130. 


Ka|amattiya, Kalamattika. — A forest. Mutthika, after his death, 
was born as a goblin in this forest, and when Baladeva reached the spot 
during his flight, Mutthika challenged him to a wrestling match and ate 
him up “ like a radish-bulb.”^ 

1 J. iv. 82, 88. 

Kalamahi. — A branch of the river Maha-Mahb which it later rejoins.^ 

1 SuA.i:.27..^- 

Kalavalli.— A tank repaired by Parakkaraabahu 

■ ^ Cv. Ixxix-. 36.: ■■■ 


Kalavalliman^apa. — A vihara in Ceylon, the residence of the Elder 
Mahanaga.^ It was near the village Nakulanagara^ and was situated in 
Rohana.'^ 

1 DA. i. 190, 191; SnA. i. 56; VbhA. j . ^ 339 _ 

352, 353; J. iv. 490; MT. 606. I ® A A. i. 384. 

Kalavilangika. — Sec Maha Kassapa. 

1. Kalavela.— A monastery in Ceylon, the residence of Maha-Moliya- 
deva Thera^ 


1 J. vi. 30. 
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2, Kalavela. — A servant of Dighagamani.. Ho refused to promise the 
brothers of UmmMacitta that he would kill her if she gave birth to a boy, 
and so he was killed by them and reborn as a yakkhad Later he saved 
the life of this boy, Pandukabhaya, who was being carried in a basket,^ 
and when Pandukabhaya came to the tlirone, he founded a settleinent 
for Kaladeva to the east of Anuradhapura.^ It is said that on feast days 
the yakkha appeared in visible form in company with Pandukribhaya.^ 

Mahasena afterwards built a thupa on the site of Ivalavelah 
shrine.® 

^ Mhv. ix. 22 f. ^ Ibid., x.i. i * vs. 104. 

^ Ibid., vs. 84. ® Mhv. xxxvii. 44. 

1. Kalasila. — The black rock by the side of Isigili {Isicjili'passe). It was 
there that Moggallana was murdered^ and that Godhika^ and Vakkali® 
committed suicide. It was a lonely spot, and we are told that when 
monks came from afar to Rajagaha they would ask Dabba Mallaputta 
to find them lodgings there because they wished to see evidence of 
Dabba’s tdldAf-powers.® The Buddha is mentioned® as having stayed at 
Kalasila with a great company of monks. On one such occasion the 
Buddha is said to have give u Ananda ah opportunity of asking him to 
continue to live for a whole seon. But Ananda failed to do so.® 
The Buddha is elsewhere’ described as residing at Kalasila with five 
hundred monks, all of whom were arahants. Moggallana discovered 
their powers, and thus earned the praise of Vangisa. 

The Samyuita Commentarif oi a, Kalasilavihara. In the 

Culadukkhakkhandha Sutta,® it is said that Kiilasila was also the residence 
of some Niganthas, followm'S of Nathaputta. 

^ J. V. 125 f.; DbA. iii. 65 f.; Ai^A. i. ; ® tS. i. 104. 

266. ! 6 I), ii 116. 

2 g. i.i20f.; DhA. i.4alf. j 7 ThagA. ii. 200. 

2 S.diL124. - ■ 2 yA. ii. 229. 

; ^ Vin. ii. 76; iii.l59. k ® M. i, 92. 

2. Kalasila.— See Kalasela. 

KaIasutta.--Ouo of the principal hells.^ Beings burn there are placed 
on a floor of heated iron, marked with a black thread made red hob, and 
then cut into pieces along the markings.® 

1 J. V. 266, 267, 268. a ibid., 270. 

Kalasumana. — Thera. One of those responsible for preserving the 
Vmaya in Ceylon after the death of Mahinda.^ 

^ Vin. V. 3; Sp. i. 104. 
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1. Kalasena.— King of Ayojjha. The Andhakaverihuputta besieged 
his city and took the king prisoner^ 

, , ■ ■ ^ J. w. 82. . 

2. Kalasena.~One of the leaders of the Yakkhas in Ceylon. He was 
ruler of the Yakkha-oity of SMsavatthu. He married Polamitta, and it 
was at the wedding-feast of these two that Vijaya attacked the city with 
Kiiveni’s help and destroyed the Yakkhasd vX Mahakalasena. 

1 Mhv. vii. 32 ffi : M 

Kalasela. — A statue of the Buddha. See Silasambuddha. 

Kalahatthi.— Commander-in-chief of the Borisada, the man-eating king, 
mentioned in the Sutasoma Jataka. When Kalahatthi discovered the 
kingA wickedness, he persuaded him to leave the city, and gave over the 
sovereignty to the king’s son. Some time , later, when Sutasoma had 
cured Porisada of his cannibalistic tendencies, Kalahatthi agreed to 
restore him to the throne.^ 

Kalahatthi is identified with Sariputta.® In several places'* he is 
addressed asKala. 

1 J. V. 460-70; COS ff. 8 iiid., 611. 3 E.g., ibid.., 461, 465, 468. 

Kalagiri. — See Kalapabbata. 

Kalagiri-khanda.— That section of the Yidhurapan^ita Jitaka which 
ends with the bringing of Vidhura by Punnaka to the realm of the Kagas.'^ 

ij. vi. 314. 

1. Kalama. — See Alara-Kalama. 

2. Kalama. — The nara,e, probably, of a gotta or famdy.^^^^^ M is 
made of a nigama belonging to them in Kosaia, which was called Kesa- 
putta. The sermon preached by the Buddha on his visit to Kesaputta 
is justly famous.^ The Kalamas were Khattiyas.'* Among members of 
this family specially mentioned by name are Bharandu-KSlama, who was 
once a co-disciple of the Bodhisatta, and Alara-Kalama, the teacher of 
Gotama before his Enlightenment,'* 

^ A. i. 188 ff. 8 418 , 3 See s.?;. 

Kalayanakannika. — A locality in Rohana. There Mahadathika 
Mahanaga built two viharas, Maninagapabbata and Kalanda.^ 

1 Mhv. xxxiv. 89; MT. 637: . 
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Kalavaka.~The tribe of ordinary elephants, each one of wliich pos- 
sesses the strength of ten menA 

1 MA. i. 263; UdA. 403; VibhA, 397,- BuA. 37, etc. 

Kalasoka.— Son of Susunaga and king of Magadha for twenty-eight 
years. The tenth year of his reign completed one hundred years from 
the date of the Buddha’s death. During the reign of Kalasoka the 
Vaijian heresy appeared among the Saiigha, and at first the king took the 
side of the Vajjians. Later, his sister Nanda persuaded him to transfer 
his patronage to the orthodox monks, and a convocation was held, with 
his support, at the Valikarama in Vesali, at which the Vajjians were 
proved in the wrong.^ Kalasoka had ten sons, who carried on the govern- 
ment after him for twenty-two years.^ He and Pandukabhaya Were 
contemporary kings for many years.^ 

There is great difierence of opinion as to the identity of Kalasoka. 
Some hold that he is the same as Kakavanpa of the Puranas and Udayin 
of the Jaina traditions, and that these names are merely other appella- 
tions of Udayabhadda of the Pali sources. Kalasoka is credited with 
having removed the capital of Magadha from Rajagaha to Pataliputta.^ 

^ Mhv. iv. 7, 8, 9, 31, 38, 39, 42, 63; j ^ The whole question of Kalasoka is 
Dpv. iv. 44, 52; v. 25, 80, 99; Sp i. 33. : discussed by Geiger in his Introd. to the 

® Mhv. V. 14. A Sp. i. 72. ' Mhv. yw. xliii f. 

Kali, — A tank in Ceylon, built by King Vasabhad It was among 
those repaired by Parakkamabahu Id 

^ Mhv. sxxv. 95, 2 Cv. Ixviii, 45. 

Kali Sutta. — The Buddha, while staying at the Nigrodharama, visits 
his kinswoman Kaligodha of Kapilavatthu, and tells her of the four 
qualities to he found in the sofapauw— unwavering loyalty to the Buddha, 
the Dhamma and the Sahgha, freedom from all taint of stinginess, de- 
light in Self-surrender and in the dispensing of charitable gifts. Kali- 
godha states that she possesses all these qualities.^ 

^ S. V. 396. 

Kalikarakkhiya. — An ancient .sage mentioned in a list of sages, to- 
gether with Samudda, Bharata, Afigirasa, Kassapa, Kisavaeeha and 
Akitti.^ 

KaHka,— SeeKaIi(9). 


^ J. vi. 99. 


Kalinga] 

Kaligotami.— See Gotami (1). 
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Kaligodha. — A Sakyan lady. Ske is declared to be a sotdpanna, and 
a conversation between her and the Buddha, who visited her while 
staying at the Nigrodharama in Kapilavatthu, is recorded in the Kali 
Sutta^ (f/.v.). In the sutta she is addressed as Godha; she may have 
belonged to the same family as Godha (q.v.). She was the mother of 
Bhaddiya Thera, declared to he the best of the monks of aristocratic 
birth.® 

The A^ujuitara CQm,ine}itary^ states that her name was Godha, and that 
she was called Kaji because of her dark colour. She was the most 
senior of tlie Sfikyan ladies of the time. Dhammapala speaks of her 
as dgafaphald, 


^S. v. 396. i 

2 Thag. V. 864; A. i. 23; ThagA. ii. 65. 1 


2 AA. i. 109. 
4 UclA. 161. 


1. Kalinga, Kalinga. — An inhabitant of Natika. While staying in 
Natika, at the Ginjakavasatha, the Buddha tells Ananda that Kalinga 
was reborn after death in the Suddhavasa, and that there he would 
attain to nihhdna} 

1 D. ii, 92; S. V. 368 f. 


2. Kaliiiga. — A country: the Kalihgarattha. It is one of the seven 
political divisions mentioned in the time of the mythical king Renu and 
i.s given first in the list, its capital being Dantapnra and its king Sattabhu.^ 
It is not, however, included in the list of sixteen Janapadas appearing 
in the AnguttaraN ihdya,^ Init is found in the extended list of the Niddesa} 
A later tradition* states that after the Buddha’s death, a Tooth was 
taken from among his relics and placed at Kalinga, where it was wor- 
shipped. From Kalinga the Tooth was brought to Ceylon, in the time of 
King Sirimeghavanna, by Hemamala, daughter of Guhasiva, king of Ka- 
lihga, and her husband Dantakumara, a prince of the Ujjeni royal family. 
In Ceylon the Tooth became the “ Palladium ” of the Sinhalese kings.® 
The Jatakas contain various references to Kalinga, There was once 
a great drought in Dantapura, and the king, acting on the advice of his 
ministers, sent brahmins to the king of Kuru to beg the loan of his 
state elephant, Anjanavasabha, credited with the power of producing 
rain. On this occasion, however, the elephant failed and the Kalinga 


^ D. ii, 235 £; see also Mtu. hi. 208; 
the Mtn. also mentions a king XJggata of 
Dantapura (hi. 364 f.). 
s A. i. 213, etc. ^ CNid. ii, 37, 


A Bu. xxviii. 6. 

® Cv. xxxvii. 92; see also Cv. Trs. i. 
7, n. 4; the Daihddfiatuvamsa gives 
details (J.P.TA. 1884, pp. 108 ff.). 
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king, tearing of the virtues practised by the king and people of Dantapura, 
offered them himself, upon which rain fell.® Another king of Kalinga 
was a contemporary of Aruna, the Assaka king of Potali. The Kalinga 
king, in Ms eagerness for a fight, picked a (][uarrel with Aruna, but was 
worsted in battle, and had to surrender his four daughters with their 
dowries to Aruna d 

The Kalingabodlii Jataka (q.v.) relates the story of another ruler of 
Kalinga while, according to the Sarahhanga Jataka (q,v.), a certain king 
of Kalinga® went with two other kings, Atthaka and BMmaratta, to ask 
Sarabhahga questions referring to the fate of Dandakl. There they 
heard the sage preachj and all three kings became ascetics. Another 
king of Kalinga was MllMra who, having ill-treated a holy man, 
was swallowed up in the Sunakha-niraya, while his country was laid 
waste by the gods and turned into a wilderness (Kaliftgaranna).® In 
the Kumbhakara Jataka^® the Kalinga king’s name is Karan^u. 

From early times there seems to have been political intercourse 
between the peoples of Kalihga and Vafiga ; Susima, grandmother of 
Vijaya, founder of the Sinhalese race, was a Kalinga princess, married 
to the king of Vahga.^^ Friendly relations between Ceylon and Kalinga 
were evidently of long standing, for we find in the reign of Aggabodhi II. 
(601-11 A.o.) the king of Kalinga, together with his queen and his niinister, 
coming over to Ceylon intent on leading the life of a recluse and joining 
the Order under JotipEla, Aggabodhi and his queen treated them with 
great honour.^® Later, the queen consort of Mahinda IV. came from 
Kalinga, and Vijayabahu I. married a Kalinga princess, Tilokasundari.^® 
We are told that scions of the Kalinga dynasty had many times attained 
to the sovereignty of Ceylon and that there were many ties of relation- 
ship between the royal families of the two countries.^'* But it was 
Magha, an offspring of the Kalinga kings, who did incomparable damage 
to Ceylon and to its religion and literature,^® 

According to the inscriptions, Asoka, in the thirteenth year of Ms 
reigUj conquered Kalinga, and this was the turning-point in his career, 
causing him to abhor war.^® Among the retinue sent by him to accom- 


® See the Kuradhamma Jataka ( J, ii. 
367 ff.), also DhA. iv. 88 f. A similar 
stmy is related in the Vessantara Jritaka 
(vi. 487), where the Kalinga brahmins 
ask for and obtain Vessantai'a’s white 
elephant that he may stay the drought 
in Kalinga. 

^ J. iii. 3 f. 

®J. v. l35f. 

The Kalinga-aranha is referred to 


in the Upali Sutta (M. i. 378); the story 
is related in J. v. 144 and, in greater 
detail, in MA, ii. 602 If. 

J. iii. 376. 

Mhv. vi. 1 ; Dpv. ix. 2 ff. 

12 Cv. xlii. 44 ff. 

12 Ibid., lix. 30. 

1^ Ibid., Ixiii. 7. 12 f. 

1® Ibid., Ixxx. 58 ff. 

1® Mookerji: Asoka, pp. 16, 37, 214. 
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pany the branch of the Sacred Bodhi Tree on its journey to Ceylon, 
were eight families of Kalihga,.’'’ 

Asoka a brother Tissa, later known as Ekavihariya, S2')ent his retire- 
ment in the Kalihga country with Ins instructor Dhammarakkhita, 
and there Asoka built for him the Bhojakagiri-vihara/® 

According to the Vessantara Jataka/® the brahmin village Dunni- 
vittha, residence of Jujaka, was in Kaliiiga. 

Kalihga is generally identified with the modern Orissa.®® 

i. 96. 20 oaGI, 590 ff.; Law; PMrhj Geo- 

ThagA. i. 506. i graphy, 64; see also Bhaiidarkar: /Iwct, 

J. vi. 521, i THsl. of Deccan, ig, VI. 

3. Kalihga. — Various kings of Kalihga are mentioned either as Krilihga- 
raja or simply as Kalihga, For these see Kalihga (2). We also hear 
of Culla Kalihga and Maha KMhga. Culla Kalihga is sometimes called 
KMihga-kumara.^ 

1 J. iv. 230. 

4. Kalihga. — Son of Gulla-Kalihga. Sec the Kalihgabodhi Jataka. 

5. Kalihga. — A Damila chief, ally of Kulasekhara.’^ He was a brother 
of the wife of ToMamana.® 

^ Cv. Ixxvi. 174, 214, 217, 222. « Ihid., Ixxvii. 40. 

6. Kalihga. — Another Damila chief, conquered by Bhuvenakabaliu 1/ 

■ A. ■('.!¥., XC. 32. :■ 

7. Kalii^a.— -See Kalihga-bharadvaja. 

Kalihgabodhi Jataka (No, 479). — The Kalihga king of Dantapura had 
two sons, Maha Kalihga and Culla Kalihga. Soothsayers foretold that 
the younger would be an ascetic, but that his son would be a cakkavatti. 
Knowing of this projjhecy, Culla Kalihga became so arrogant that Maha 
Kalihga, on coming to the throne, ordered his arrest. But Culla Kalihga 
fled to Himava and lived there as an ascetic. Near his hermitage lived 
the king and queen of Madda who had fled with their daughter from their 
city of Sagala. Soothsayers had predicted that the princess’s son 
would be a cakkavatti, and all the kings of Jambudipa sought her hand. 
Her parents, not wishing to incur the enmity of any of the kings, fled 
with her from the city. One day a wreath of mango-flowers which the 
princess dropped into the river was picked up by Culla Kalihga, who 
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tlierenpon went in searcli of her. With her parents’ consent he married 
her, and to these two was born a son whom they called Kalinga. When 
the stars revealed that Maha Kalinga had died, Kalinga was sent to 
Dantapura, to a courtier who had been ah ally of Culla Kalinga. The 
prince’s identity having been duly established, he was crowmed king, 
and his chaplain, Kalihga-bharadvaja, taught him the duties of a cak- 
kavatti. On the fifteenth day after his coronation, the tokens of a 
cakkavatti king appeared before him.^ One day wdiile riding through 
the air with his retinue, he came to the Bodhi -tree under ■which Buddhas 
attain Enlightenment, and though he prodded his elephant until it died 
the animal found it impos.sible to fly over the spot. The royal chaplain 
investigated matters and reported his finding to the king who, having 
learnt from the chaplain of a Buddha’s virtues, paid great honour to 
the tree for seven days. See also Samanakolanna, 

Kalinga is identified -with Ananda and Kalinga-bharadvaja with the 
Bodhisatta. 

The story was related in reference to the Bodhi-tree planted, at 
Ananda’s suggestion, by Anathapi^dika, at the entrance to Jetavana, 
in order that people might worship it while the Buddha was away on 
tour. As soon as a seedling was planted from the great Bodhl-treo at 
Gaya, it grew into a tree fifty cubits high, and the Buddha consecraled 
it by spending one night under it, wrapt in meditation.^ 

The Kalingabodhi Jataka is found also in the Mahabodhi-vamsa®; 
there it is given in much greater detail and differs in minor details from 
the Jataka version, containing, among other things, a long description 
of dibba-cakklm and the seven gems of a cakkavatti, 

^ For details see J, iv. 2,32. ^ 228-36. » Mbr. 62 IF. 

Kaliflga-bharadvaja. — The chaplain of King Kalinga. Sec the Ka- 
lihgabodhi Jataka. He was the Bodhisatta, and is sometimes called 

Kalihgabrahmana.^ 

J. iv. 235. 

Kalingaranna.— See Kaliflga (2). 

Kalindi. — A channel in the irrigation system of dParakkamabahtt I., 
flowing southward from the Manihira tank.^ 

^ Cv. Ixxix. 54. 

1 . Kali.— -See Kalakanni (3). 


2. Kali.— Called Kururagharika, described among laywomen as tbe 
best, of tbose wlio believe even from hearsay {amismvafjMsannanam)} 
She was the mother of Sona Kupkanna, and her husband belonged to 
Kururaghara in Avanti, When with child, she came to her parents in 
Rajagaha, and there, while enjoying the cool breeze on the balcony 
a.bove her roof (sikapanjare), she overheard the conversation which took 
place between Satagira and Hemavata on the excellences of the Buddha 
and of Ills teaching; as she listened, faith in the Buddha grew in lier 
and she became a sotdpanna. That same night Sona was born. Lai.er, 
Kali returned to Eururughara and there waited on Maha Kaccana. 
When Sona entered the Order under Kaccana and visited the Buddha, 
she gave him a costly rug to be spread in the Buddha's chamber. When 
Sona returned home after this visit, Kali asked hiin to ])reaeh to her 
in tlio same way as he had earlier preached to the Buddlia, earning the 
applause of the Buddha himself and of the devas of the ten thousand 
worlds. 

Kali was considered most senior among the women who became 
sotdpannas {sahhmndtiigdmdnam antare mlbajetthi- 

I'd)} She was the constant companion and staunch friend of Katiyani.® 
Krdi’s wish, to attain to the eminence whieli she reached in this life was 
made in the time of Padumuttara Buddha when .she heard a layworaan 
declared pre-eminent among tho,se who had begotten faith by hearsay.^ 

A conversation lietweon her and Maha Kaccana is related in the 

Kali Sutta (f/.u.). 


1 A. i. 26. 

2 AA. i, 1.33fiP.;SnA. i. 208 f. 


3 AA. i. 245. 
^ IbhU 247. 


3. Kali. — Maidservant of VidehikS, of Savatthi. Videhika was re-, 
puted to be gentle and meek, but Kali, who was a bright girl and a good 
worker, thought she would test her mistress. One day she rose late and, 
on being reproved, spoke very lightly of her fault. Finding that Vide- 
hika lost her temper, Kfi|i repeated her offence several times, until one 
day her mistress struck her with a lyncKpin, drawing blood from her 
head. Kiili ran out and roused the neighbourhood with her shrieks. 
Videhika's reputation for meekness was no more. The story is related 
in the Kakacupama Sutta.^ 

. 2: M. i. 126 f. 


4. Kali. — A Mara-woman, sister of Dusi {q.v,) and mother of the 
Mara of the present age {Vasavatti 


1 M. i. 333. 
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5. Kali. — A orematrix of SavattW, Seeing Mahakala 

meditating in the cemetery, sHe cnt off from a recently cremated ffody 
its tliiglis and arms, and making of them a sort of milk bowl, placed it 
near where the Thera satd 

^ Thag. 151 ; ThagA. i. 271 ; more details are given in DhA. (i. 57 if.). 

6. Kali,— A Yahkhini. A householder, having a barren wife, married 
another woman, a friend of the former. Every time a child was conceived, 
the first wife brought about :a miscarriage; at last the second wife died 
through a miscarriage and, bn her deathbed, vowed to take her re- 
venge. After several births, in which each, alternately, devoured the 
children of the other, the second wife became an ogress named Kali and 
the first wife was born in a good family. Twice the ogress at(‘ the 
latter’s children; on the third occasion Kali was occupied in Vessavana’s 
service and the child was left unhurt. On his naming day the parents 
took him to Jetavana, and there, as the mother was giving suck to her 
child, while her husband bathed in the monastery pool, she saw the 
ogress and, being terrified, dashed into the monastery where the Buddha 
was preaching. The guardian deity, Sumana, prevented Kali’s en- 
entrance, hut the Buddha, having heard the story, sent for Kali and 
preached to her, whereupon she became a sotapanna. The Buddha 
persuaded the two women to become friends, and Kali lived in the house 
of the other; but being uncomfortable there and at various other lodgings 
provided for her, she ultimately lived outside the village. There her 
aid was invoked for the protection of the crop.s, and eight ticket -foods 
{saldhi'bhatta) were established in her honour.’- 

’ DhA. i. 37 ff. 

7. Kali. — Wife of Kofuhalaka {q.v,) and mother of Kapi.’ When 
Kotiihalaka was born as Ghosaka, she Ijocame his wife after having saved 
his life.° See Ghosaka. 

1 DhA.i. im, ^ Ibid., 181. 

8. Kali.-— A maidservant of the settlii of Kosambi. She it was who 
secured Ghosaka {q.v.) for the setthi, and when the scdtbi wished to get 
rid of him, the task was entrusted to her. Seven times .she tried to have 
him killed, but all her attempts failed.’ Later Kali confessed her share 
in the set-thi s crime, and seems to have been forgiven by both Ghosaka 
and his wife.® 


’ DhA. i. 174 ff. 


2 Ibid., 186 f. 
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9. Kali. — A courtesan of Benares, sister of Tun^ila. She earned one 
thousand a day. Tundila was a debauchee, and so wasted her money 
that she refused to give him any more and had him cast out. A mer- 
chant’s son, visiting Kali, found Tundila in despair and gave him his own 
clothes. When the latter left the courtesan’s house the next day, the 
clothes with which he had been provided according to custom were taken 
away, and he had to walk the streets naked. 

The story is included in tJie Takkariya Jatakad In the stanzas of 
the Jataka Kali is also called Kalika. 

■ ■ ■ ■ iv,'248-'ff. ■ 

Kali Sutta. — Kali Kururaghara visits Maha-Kaeeana and asks him 
for a detailed exposition of one of the stanzas in the Kumaripafihasd 
Maha-Kaccana explains, and his explanation deals with the ten kasims.^ 
^ The .stanza occurs at S. i. 126. A. v. 46 f. 

Kaludayi Thera. — Son of one of Suddhodana’s ministers at Kapila- 
vatthu ; he was born on the same day as the Buddha and grow up as 
his playfellow. After Gotaiua loft the world, Suddhodana made 
Kaludayi one of his most trusted counsellors. When the king heard of 
his son’s Enlightenment he sent several of his ministers with large retinues 
to bring the Buddha to Kapilavatthu, but they all became arahants as 
soon as they hoard the Buddha’s preaching and then forgot their mission. 
In the end the king sent Kaludayi, on the understanding that he should 
first be allowed to join the Order.^ He went to the Buddha and, having 
listened to him, himself became an arahant. When the rains foil, 
covering the earth with the glory of leaves and flowers, Kaludayi felt 
that it was time for the Buddha to visit his kinsmen, and gave him their 
invitation, singing the season’s beauties in a series of verses. The 
Buddha took sixty days in covering the sixty leagues from Rajagaha 
to Kaj)ilavatthu, and each day Kaludayi went by air to the king’s palace 
to toll him of the progress made in the journey and to bring back to the 
Buddha from the palace a bowl full of excellent food. By the time the 
Buddha reached his home his kinsmen were already full of faith in him. 
Because Kaludayi accomplished this feat, ho was declared pre-eminent 
among those who gladdened the clans {kulafpctsadahamm aggo^). 

It is said that he was called Udayi because he was born on a day on 
which the citizens were full of joy {vdaggaGittadimse jdtaltd), and called 
Kala because of his slightly dark colour.® 


^ According to Mtu. iii. 233, lie was 
accompanied by Ohanna in this mission. 

2 A. i. 25 ; Tbag. 627-36; J. i. 54, 86 f.; 


AA. i. 107, 117; ThagA. i. 497 ff.; UdA. 
168; DA. ii. 425. 

» AA.i. 167; ThagA. i. 498. 
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According to tlio Jpaddm,^ Ealudilyi had been the son of a minister 
of Hainsavati during the time of Padumuttara Buddha, and having 
heard the BuddLa utter the praises of a monk skilled in converting 
families, had wished for the same eminence. 

The Anguilara Nil'dya^ records a conversation between XJdayi (who, 
according to Buddhagliosa,® is to be identified with Kaludayl) and 
Ananda, Udayi asks Ananda to explain in detail a question which is 
recorded in the SamyuUa Nik-dya’ as having been asked of the Buddha by 
Panealacanda-devaputta (see Pancala Sutta). 

The BTiammapada Commentary^ refers to an assembly at which Kalu- 
dayi was present, his body of golden hue, sitting near Paseaadi, at sunset, 
with the moon rising in the eastern sky. Ananda looks at them and de- 
clares how the Buddha suffuses them all with his glory. 

Kaludayl is identified with Sakka in the Bhisa Jataka.® 

* ii. 500 f.j se'e also Ap. i. 86 f., where : ® AA. ii. 816. 

another set of versos is attributed to ■ ’ S. i. 48. 

Kaludayi. i ® iv. 143. 

®’a. iv. 440f. ' ® J. iv. 314. 

Kalussa. — A village given by Udaya I. to the Nilarama.b 

^ Cv. xlix. 16, 

Kalupakala, — The name of the warders in charge of a hell bearing 
the same name. They smite their victims with arrows and spears.^ 

^ J. vi, 248. 

Kalula.— A monastery in Ceylon. Aggabodhi VIII. gave a village for 
its maintenance.^ 

^ Cv. xHx. 47. 

Kavinda. — One of the legal ministers of King 

Vedeha of Mithila.^ On the fast-day of the dark fortnight a Yakkha 
named Naradeva took possession of him and he barked like a mad dog. 
His son, knowing this, shut him up indoors on these occasions.^ When 
the king discovered this, Kavinda was cast into prison and ordered to 
be hogged for plotting against Mahosadha, but at the latter’s request 
he was pardoned.® 

In the present age he was Ambattha/ 

1 J. vi. 330 ft. 


® Ibid,, 389. 
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Kisava Vagga J 

Kavira.— A seaport in tlie Damila country. Akitti lived in 
near by.\ Sumana, wife of Lakuntaka Atimbara, was onco 
Kavira in a mariner’s family.® 

1 J. iv. 238. 2 KO; 


Kaveri.— A cliannel flowing from the Giritalaka tank to Kadduravad- 
dhamana. This channel formed part of the irrigation system of Parak- 
kamabahulA 

^ Cv. Ixxix. 55. 


Kasagalla. — A monastery which was repaired by Vijayabahu I. 
u./. Kayagalla. 

^ Ov. lx. 61. 


Kasapabbata.— A mountain in Ceylon, onco the headquarters of 
PandukabhayaA It lay on the way from Vijitapura to Anuradhapura. 
Dutthagamani encamped there and constructed a tank near by.® 

^ Mhv. X. 27, 2 XXY. 50; see also Mhv. Trs. 70 n. 


Kasaya. — Inhabitant of Kasid Gf. Kasiyo. 

1 J. ii. 402. 


Kasava Jataka (No. 221).--A poor man of Benares, having entered 
into a contract with ivory workers to supply elephants’ tusks, went 
into the forest clad in a Pacoeka Buddha’s yellow robe, and standing 
in the path of the elephants, slew the last one of the herd each day. 
The Bodhisatta, being the leader of the elephants, on discovering what 
was happening, threatened to kill the man; but receiving his j)romise 
never to visit the forest again, he let him go free on account of his robe. 

A trader, coming to Eajagaha on business, contributed a magnificent 
yellow robe to an almsgiving organised by the townspeople. There was 
some dispute as to whether Sariputta or Devadatta should receive the 
robe; but the majority favouring Devadatta, he cut the robe into strips 
and wore it in great style. When the matter was reported to the Buddha, 
he related the above Jataka story, in which Devadatta is identified with 
the huntsman.^ 

1 J.iul96ff. 


Kasava Vagga, — The eighth section of the Duka Nipata of the Jataka 
Commentary J 

. , 1 J. ii. 196-221. 
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[ KasI 


1. Kasi (Kasika),— One of tte sixteen Mahajanapadas,^ its capital 
being Baranasi iq.v.). At tlie time of the Buddha, it had been absorbed 
into the kingdom of Kosala, and Pasenadi was king of both countries.® 
The Mahavagga/ however, nientions a Kasika-rafa (king of Kasi ?) who 
sent a robe to Jivaka. Biiddhaghosa^ says that this was a brother of 
Pasenadi and son of the same father. He was probably a sub-king 
of Pasenadi. Pasenadi’s fatherj Mahakosala, on giving his daughter in 
marriage to BimMsara, allotted her a village of Kasi (Kasigama, ;{/.«.) 
as bath money.® Even at this time, however, the memory of Kasi as 
an independent kingdom seems to have been still fresh in men’s minds. 
It is very frequently mentioned as such in the Jatakas and elsewhere. 
Kasi was once ruled by the Bharatas, one of whoui, Dhatarattha, was 
its king in the time of Renu,® There seem to have been frequent wars 
between the countries of Kasi and Kosala, victory belonging now to 
one, now to the other. In one such war, DigMti (§.»,), the Kosala king, 


was defeated by the king of Kasi, but Dighiti’s son Dighavu won back 
the kingdom.’ In another war the Kasi king, MaMsilava, was taken 
captive by the ruler of Kosala, but his kingdom was later restored to him.® 
The traditional name of the king of Kasi from time immemorial was 
evidently Brahmadatta (q v.), and references to kings of that name 
abound in the Jatakas. Sometimes the king is referred to merely as 
Kasi-raja. Among other kings of Kasi mentioned are Kiki® and Kalabu,^® 
The extent of the Kasi kingdom is given as three hundred leagiies.^^ 
The capital of Kasi is generally given as Baranasi, but it is said that 
when Asoka was king of Kasi his capital was in Potali,^® and another 
king, Udaya-bhadda, had his seat of government in Sumndha.’® It is 
possible that these cities did not form 2 )art of the regular kingdom of 
Kasi, bat became annexed to it during the reigns of some of the more 
pow'erfur kings. 

Kasi was evidently a great centre of trade and a most populous and 
prosperous country. Frequent mention is made of caravans leaving 
Kasi to travel for trade. One highway went through Kasi to Bajagaha^^ 
and another to Siivatthi.^® Kasi 'was famed for her silks, and Kasi- 
robes wore most highly esteemed as gifts, each robe being valued at 


^ A. i. 213, etc. 

^ D. i. 288;M. ii. Ill, 

® Vin.i. 281, 

* See Viuaya Texts ii, 195, n, 2. 

® J. iv. 342; J. ii. 403; SA, i. 110, 120 f., 
etc.' ■ 

® D. ii. 235 f. 

' Viii. i. 334; J. iii. 487; DhA, i. 46. 


® J. i. 262, etc,; see also i. 409; UdA. 
123. 

® M. ii. 49. J. iii, 39, 

J. V. 41; also iii. 304, 391. 

J. iii. 155. 

J. iv. 104 £f. 

Vin. i. 212. 

lbid.,n. 10; Mliv, v, 114. 



Kasipura] mz 

one timdred thousand^® Mention is also made of the perfumes of Kasi 
{Kasi-vilefana^'^ SiJidKasi-candma^^). 

Besides those already referred tOj other names of places mentioned 
in literature as belonging to Kasi, are VasalbhagMa, MaecMkasanda 
(the kammantagama of Anathapi^dika), Kitagiri and Dhammapalagaraa 
iq.v,). Kasi and Kosala are frequently mentioned together^® 

See, e.g., J. vi. 161, 450; (see also , w a. iii. 391; UdA. 332. 

A^(ihakasi). I’ J. i. 356. j “ A. v. 59. 


2. Kasi, or Kasika.— A city, the birthplace of Phussa Buddha.^ There 
he preached ilaQ Buddhavamsa.^ The city is probably to be identified 
with Benares, which is sometimes referred to as Kasipura.® It is also 
called Kasipuri.'* 

^ Bu. xix. 14; J. i. 41. j ^ E.g., DhA. i. 71; J. v. 64; vi. 165; 

® BuA. 193. i M. i. 171; DhsA. 35; Gv. xli. 37. 

^ PvA. 19. 


Kasika. — A city. Sixty-five kappas ago the Thera Bodhighariya 
lived there as cakkavatti. The city was built by Vissakamma and was 
ten leagues in length and eight in width. It was built entirely of precious 
metals. The king's palace was called Maftgala/ 

^ Ap. ii. 401. 


Kasika. — The name of a tribe; probably the inhabitants of Kasi, 

^ Ap, ii. 369. 


Kasikhanda.— A district in Ceylon; in it was the Mahadevarattakurara- 
vihara/ 

^ Cv. xli. 101. 


Kasigama, Kasinigaina.-~-Probably the actual name of the village in 
Kasi which was given by Mahakosala to his daughter when she married 
Bimbisara. The village produced a revenue of one hundred thousand, 
and was given to the queen for her bath and perfume money. After 
Bimbisara's death, Pasenadi withdrew the gift from Ajatasattu, which 
act was the cause of a. wax between the two. Later, when, Pasenadi's 
daughter Vajira was married to Ajatasattu, the village was given back 
as part of her dowry 

1 J. ii. 403; iv. 342; S. i. 82 ff.; SA. i. 110, 120 f.; AA. ii. 833; DhA. iii. 259. 


■See Kasi (2), 
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[ Kasjyo 


Kasiyo. — The inkabitints of Kasi.^ . 

■1 J..V.-377, etch. ' 

Kasumariphalalcadayaka Thera,— An arahant. Thirty-one kappas ago 
he gave a iMmmaTi-hmt to the Buddha.^ He is probably to be identified 
with Sivaka Samanera.® 


^ Ap. i. 294. 


® Thagxt. i. 01. 


KasumMphaliya Thera,"— An arahant. The verses ail ribuied to him 
arc the same as those of Kasumariphaladayaka. He is proljably to be 

identified wdthTotMasaTheraA. 

^ Ap. u. 445. 

Kasmira.— See Kasmira. 

Kahallivapi. — A tank restored by Farakkamahahu I.^ 

^ Cv, Ixxix. 37, 

Kimsila Sutta. — Preached by the Buddha in reply to a quest ieii put 
by Sariputta beginning with: the word himsilci. Sariputtu visited the 
Buddha, taking with him a young man, son of a friend of his father. 
The youth had joined the Order under Sariputta renouneing his 
immense wealth, but he could gain no attainment, Sariputta desired 
him to hear an exposition by the Buddha, hence his question.^ 

One who aspires to the highest good should not be envious, obstinate., 
or careless, but diligent in his training, cultivating self-restraint and 
chastity, intent in the ilmmma, making the dJiamma his first and last 
concern.^ 

This sutta is the .ninth oi thQ Gulla f agga oi ihQ Bulla Nipdla, ami 
derives its nanie from the firstdvord (Hmdlo) in Sariputta 's question. 

4 ^ Sii. pp. 56 £ 


Kimsukapupphiya Thera.— An arahant. Thirty-one kappas ago he 
had offered a /rimsMA-a-flower to :the Buddha,’' In the Theragdlhd Com- 
■menlarg his verses are attributed to two different theras : Jambugamiya^ 
and Soroamitta.® b 

^Ap. ii. 435. ^ Ibid., 2m. 

Kimsukapujaka Thera. ----An arahant, Hinety-fo^ kappas ago he 
had offered a Aimsiffo-flowerfio SMdhattha.’ 

^ Ap. i. 283. 
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Kimsukhopama Sutta ] 

Kmisukavattliu.--A village in Rohana. Here the forces of Rakkha 
and Bhiita foiiglit a fierce battle against tlieir enemies/ 

^ Gv. lxxi'V..75 f, 

Killisuka Sutta.' — -A monk asks a fellow-monk as to wficn a monk’s 
insiglit is said to be fully purified. Wfien he really understands the arising 
and the passing away of the six-fold sense sphere answers the other. 
Hot being satisfied, the first monk asks others who, in turn, declare in 
similar terms of the five u^iaddnahhliandhas, the ioxLt malioMiutas, etc. 
Finally he asks the Buddha, who says that the answers of the monks 
were like those of men who, on being asked what the himsuha (Judas) 
tree was like, describe it, not as it really is, but as each one of them happens 
to have seen it. The Buddha explains the monk’s question by means 
of the parable of a city, strongly guarded, having six gates and a watch- 
ful Warden of the gates, receiving messengers from various quarters.^ 
0/. Kinisukopama Jataka. 

ig. iv. 191ff. 

Kimsukopama Jataka (Ho; 248).— Four monks came to the Buddha 
and asked him for a topic of meditation. He gave them various topics 
and they, having retired to various places, all became arahants: one by 
understanding the six-fold sphere, the second the five hhandhas, the third 
the fom maJiahJiutas, md the fourth the eighteen dhatu. They re- 
turned and related to the Buddha each the particular excellence at- 
tained by him, and one of them asked the Buddha how all these methods 
could lead to Nibhana. The Buddha related a story of the past where 
four sons of Brahmadatta, king of Benares, having asked their charioteer 
to show them a himsuka-tvae, are shown the tree at four difierent times: 
when the buds were just sprouting, when the leaves were green, at the 
time of blossoming, and at the time of fruit-bearing. 

When asked to describe the tree, the first likened it to a burnt stump, 
the second to a banyan tree, the third to a piece of meat, and the fourth 
to an acacia. The matter was referred to the king, who solved the 
difficulty. 

The king was the Bodhisatta.^ 

1 J. ii. 265 f. 

Kimsukopama Sutta.— Mentioned in the Kiipsukopama Jataka^; 

evidently the same as the Kiipsuka Sutta. 

1 J. ii. 265. 
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Kiki.— -King of Benares at tlie time of tlie BuddKa Kassapa. When 
the Buddha arrived in Benares, the king, having listened to his sermon, 
entertained the Buddha and his monks at the palace. When the Bhudda 
was asked to spend the rainy season there he refused, as he had already 
accepted the invitation of Ghatikara of Vehalinga. Kiki was at first 
hurt by the refusal, but when the Buddha described Ghatikara’s virtues, 
the king was pleased and sent five hundred cartloads of provisions to 
Ghatikara who, however, cilrtly refused the gift.^ 

One of Kiki’s daughters was Bracehada, who attained arahantship at 
the ago of sixteen. He had seven other daughters— Samani, Samana, 
Gutta, Bhikkhudasika, Dhamma, Sudhamma and Sanghadasi— who, in 
this Buddha-age became respectively Khema, Uppalavafina, Patacara, 
Gotama, Dhammadinna, Mahamaya and Visakha.^ He had also a son, 
Pathavindhara (Puthuvindhara), who succeeded him to the throne.^ 
During the life of the Buddha Kassapa Kiki waited on him with many 
kinds of gifts,* and at his death built one of the four gates outside the 
Buddha’s cetiya. The gate was a league in width.® According to the 
Anguttara Gowme-utery,® Kiki was the aggnpatthaka of Kassapa. 

In the Sanskrit books he is called Krki, and is mentioned as owning a 
palace called Kokanada.’ 

^ D. ii. 7; M. ii. 49 ff. her with Bhikklmdayikii. The Mtu. 

^ J. iv. 481; in the Ap. ,(ii. 661 f.) (i. 303 f.) mentions another daughter 

the names are Samani, SamaUagutta» Malini Kisagotami. 


Bhikkhuni, Bhikkhadayika,, Dhamm6, 
etc., and they are mentioned as having 
lived celibate 1 ives ; see also s.v. Sattamba ; 
both the Apadana and the TbigA. 
(17, 103 f.) omit the name of Mahamaya 
from this list and have, instead, the name 
of Bhadda Kupdalakesa, identifying 


3 ThagA. i. 151. 

* SnA.i. 281, 283. 
s Ibid^lU. 

® AA. i. 420. 

E.g., Mtu. i. 325; Divy. 22 f. ; Ava- 
danas L 338, etc. 


Kiki-Brahmadatta,— Son of Suyama and great grandson of King 

Kiki ; see Ekadhamma-Savaniya Thera (1). 

Kikumara. — The name of a tribe mentioned in the Apaddiia-} 

^ Ap. ii. 359. 


Kinkinikapupphiya Thera.— An arahant. Ninety-one kappas ago, 
in the time of Buddha Vipassi, he saw the Buddha bathing and offered 
him hinkmilca-Howeis. Seventy-seven kappas ago he was a king 
named Bhimaratha.* He is probably identical with Sirivaddha Thera.^ 


^ Ap. i. 204. 


2 ThagA. i. 107. 


Kiecarattarayara. — A Damila chief of Cola, an ally of Nigaladha/ 

^ Gv. lxxvii, 17. 

Kincikklia Sutta.r-^ee Amisakincikklia Sutta, 


Kinchanda Jataka {No. 511). — A chaplain of the king of Benares, 
who took hrihes and gave false judgments, is reborn to a state of suffering 
all day, but as a result of having given a mango fruit to a woman who was 
keeping the fast, he enjoys great glory throughout the night in a charm- 
ing mango-grove. His king, who had become an ascetic, eats a mango 
which had been carried by the river from this grove, and wishes for some 
more. He is transported by a river nymph (Uppalavanna of this age) 
to the. mango-grove, where he hears from his erstwhile chaplain the story 
of Ms alternate bliss and misery. The Buddha related the story to 
some of his lay divsciples who were keeping the fast.^ The king is 
identified with the Bodhisatta, 


1 J. V. I ff. 


Kinjaka. — See Ginjaka. 


Kinjakesara {v,l. Kineakesara). — Sixty-eight kappas ago there were 
four kings of this name, all previous births of Bimbijaliya Therad 

1 Ap. i. 225. 


Kitagiri {v.l. Kitagiri). — A village of the Kasis, on the road from 
Kasi to Savatthi. It was the headquarters of the followers of Assaji and 
Punahbasu, who lived there, behaving in a shameless and wicked manner. 
A certain monk, on his way to Jetavana, passed through the place and 
was asked by a pious layman to complain to the Buddha of their ill- 
behaviour. On hearing of it, the Buddha sent SMputta and Moggal- 
lana to proclaim on them an act of banishment.^ Some time after, 
when the Buddha visited the place with a large company of monks, 
including Sariputta and Moggallana, the Assajipunabbasuka, were asked 
to provide lodgings for the visitors. They agreed to do so for the Buddha, 
but would have nothing to do with Sariputta and Moggallana.® 
According to Buddhaghosa,® Kitagiri was the name of a nigama 
(township). In the Sa7mntapasadiM^ it is called a jmiapada, favoured 
by adequate rain and fruitful crops, and therefore chosen by the Assaji- 
Punabbasukas. 

® MA. ii. 668. 


- i J. ii. 387; Vin, ii. 9 f.; iii. 179 f.; 
DbA. ii. 108 f. 


2 Vin. ii. 171. 
4 iii. 613 f. 
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[ Ki^iri Sutta 


Kitagiri Sutta— Preached at Kitagiri to the Assa|ipunab1basuka, who 
were reported to the Buddha as having ridiculed the idea that they 
should themselves have only one meal a day because the Buddha and 
his devoted disciples did so. The Buddha sent for them and impressed 
on them that all his teachings were based on experience and knowledge 
and should therefore be followed by them. Chaffering such as their ’s 
was not seemly in the seeker after truth.^ 

: M.i.473 ff. ' 

Kittakandaka. — A tank restored by Gajalbahu.^ 

Gv. lxviii.',45. 

Kinnara {v.l. Kinnara).— Wife of Kandari, king of Benares. See 

Kandari Jataka. 

Kitava. — King of Benares, His son became known in this Buddha- 
age as Kundinagariya Thera.^ Prom the Petamtthu^ Kitava would 
appear to be the king, not of Benares but of Rajagaha (Giribbaja), 

1 PvA. 177 f., 263 f. 2 ^7. 

Kitavasa.— King of Benares. A son was born to him who was named 
Dutthakumara, and who, according to the fortune-tellers, would die for 
lack of water. In order to falsify the prophecy, the king guarded his 
son closely, made numerous tanks near the city, and saw that vessels of 
water were placed wherever possible. One day, while returning from 
the park, the prince saw a Pacceka Buddha, and being angry that obei- 
sance should be paid to the Buddha instead of to himself, he took the 
Buddha’s bowl and dashed it on the ground. The prince’s body burst 
into flames, but all the water around having dried up, they could not 
be quenched and he was swallowed up in hell. When Kitavasa heard 
of this he was greatly grieved, but on reflection he realised that his grief 
sprang from affection, and thenceforth resolved to fix his love on nothing. 

Kitavasa is identified with Chattapani of the Dhammaddhaja Jataka, 
Chattapani himself being a. former birth of Sariputta/ 

The story of Kitavasa’s son bears close resemblance to that of Kitava’s 
son (see Kunpnagariya Thera). Perhaps Kitava and Kitavasa are 
identical. 

‘ J. ii. 194 If. 

1. Kittaggabodhi.— Nephew of Dappula II. He married Deva, King 
Dappula’s daughter, and leaving his brother, who was also called Dappula, 
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with the king, went to Rohana, and having subdued that country, be- 
came king there d He had four sons — Mahinda, Kassapa, Sena and 
Udaya — and three daughters — Sangha, Tissa and Kitti.® 

1 Cv. xlix. 71. a Ibid., 1. 50 fif. 


2, Kittaggabodhi, — Adipada and son of Mahinda, uparaja to Sena 
II. and Kitti. He rebelled against Udaya II. and fled to Rohana, whose 
ruler he killed. He was taken captive by Prince Mahinda, son of Kas- 
sapa, the yuvaraja of Udaya 11., with the help of the general Vajiragga, 
in Malaya, and was probably killed by the latter at Guttasala.^ 

1 Ov.li. 94 ff. 


Kittaggabodhipabbata. — A tank restored by Vijayabahii I. 

^ Cv. lx. 49. 


1, Kitti.— A court official of Kassapa Vikkamabahu, son of Mahinda V. 
He lived in Makkhakudrusa, and when the Colas inllaged Rohana, he, 
with the help of the minister Buddha of Maragallaka, defeated them and 
drove them to Pulatthipura. When the king oflored him a boon, he de- 
sired that the portion of his revenues appropriated by the monks 
should be remitted.^ 

1 Cv. Iv, 26 ff. 


2. Kitti. — Commander-in-chief of Kassapa Vikkamabahu. When the 
king died he seized the throne and reigned for eight days, till he was 
killed by Mahalana-Kitti.^ 

^ Cv. Ivi. 7 f. 


■The name of Vijayabahu I, before he became king, 
^ Cv, Ivii. 3, 46, 49. 


4, Kitti. — Commander-in-chief of Vikkamabahu. He was 
Viradeva.^ 

■ ^ Cv. lxi.-41.:. 


5. Kitti Uahkadhinatha. — A general of Parakkamabahu I. His son 
was Lafiikapura. They both took part in the great fight aga.inst Gajabahu. 
In recognition of his services he was given the oflrxce of Lahkadhikari ; he 
was earlier known as the Safikhanayaka. He helped in liberating 
Gajabahu from the power of Manabharana, and later defeated the forces 
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[ Kitti 


of Gajabaliu when they attacked Parakkamahahiid Kitti took part 
in the oanipaigns of Parakkamabahu against his foes, these latter being 
defeated at the Yakkhasukara ford and at Billagama. Later, as a result 
of disregarding the king's instructions, Kitti fell into the enemy's hands 
at SuruUa.^ He was, however, pardoned and sent to Dighavapi, where 
he helped in winning for Parakkamabahu the Sacred Bowl and the Tooth 
■/'Relic.®; 

1 Cv. Ixx. 205, 216-20, 278, 300, 316. 3 Ixxii. 21, 122, 138. 

3 Ixxiv. 90, no, 119, 136 ff. 

6. Kitti.— Another general of Parakkamabahu I. ; one of the two 
Dandauayakabhataro {q.v.), the other being Sahkhadhatu. Kitti was 

granted the rank of Nagaragalla.^ 

^ Ov. Ixx. 280; Ixxii. 162. 

7. Kitti Adipotthaki.— A minister of Parakkamabahu I. He was 
first stationed at the Assamandala ford and later at Maftgalabegama. 
Afterwards he was sent to Anuradhapura against Mahinda and to 
Kyanagama against Mauabharana.^ He seems to have been known also 

as Bhan^arapotthaki® and Jivitapotthakl.® 

^ Cv. Isxii. 27, 160, 207. ^ /Sic?., Ixxii. 82, ^ J6iU, Ixxiv, 90. 

8. Kitti Lafikapura.--^A general I. and son of 

Kitti Lankadhinatha.^ Luring the king's campaign against his enemies, 
Kitti was posted at Balapasana.® 

1 Ov. Ixx. 218. 2 Ixxiv. 178. 

9. Kitti Nagaragiri.— A general of Parakkamabahu I. He was one of 
the generals in charge of the Sinhalese expedition to Ramafina and led 
the attack against the port of Kusumi.^ 

^'■'Cv. Ixxvi. 00. 

10 . Kitti Kesadhatu.--A general of Parakkamabahu I. He was one 
of the leaders of the Sinhalese army which fought against the Damilas.^ 
He may be identical with Kitti (9). 

^ Cv. Ixxvi. 255, 269. 

11. Kitti Senapati.— General of Lflavati. He deposed Codaganga, 
placed Lilavati on the throne, and carried on the government for three 
years (1197-1200).^ He was a patron of learning.® 

^ Cv. Ixxx. 30. a 


P.L.C. 207. 
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Kittisirimegha ] 

12. Kitti (vi. Kitta).~Daiigliter of Kittaggabodhi, ruler of Rohana, 

and wife of Mahinda, nparaja of Sena Her brothers were Kassapa, 
Sena and Udaya, She had one daughter and four sons, one of whom 
was the Adipada of Kittaggahodhi.^ ' 

1 Oo. 1. 50, 60. 8 16, 94. 

13. Kitti. — Queen of Mahinda IV. She built a parivena to the west 
of the Thuparama^ and had baths built there and in Kappasagama and 
Civaracetiya. She dedicated a golden banner twelve cubits long to the 
MaM Thupa.^ 

^ Cv. liv. 50 if. 

Kittigama. — A village in Ceylon, near Kotapabbata. It was the birth- 
place of Theraputtabhaya, one of Dutthagamani’s chief warriors.^ 

^ Mhv, xxiii. 65. 

Kittinissadka, also known as Nissadka Malla, king of Ceylon (1187- 
1196 A. 0 .). He was uparaja of Vijayabahu II., and became king after the 
murder of Mahinda VI. Among his acts of piety were the building of a 
stone temple for the Tooth Relic at Pulatthipura and the embellishment 
of the famous rock-temple at Jambukola-vihara. His son was Virabahu.^ 
^ For other details see Cv. Ixxx. 30 fE,; alsoOv. Tvs. ii. 127, n. 1 and 2. 

Kittinissadka-vihara. — A monastery built by Kittinissadka and adorned 
with one hundred pasadas. He made endowments for its maintenance.^ 

^ Cv. Ixxx. 21. 

Kittirajavalukagama. — A village in Rohana. A battle was fought 
there during the campaigns of Parakkamabahu I.^ 

^ Cv. Ixxv. 17. 

1. Kittisirimegha.— Son of Moggallana II. and king of Ceylon from 
556 A.c. The length of his reign is uncertain ; he was slain by Mahanaga.^ 
Rupavati, queen of Parakkamabahu I., was probably a lineal descendant 
of this king.^ 

1 Cv. xli. 65-92; see also Cv. Trs, i. Gl, n. 2. ^ Ov. Ixxiii. 136, 142 

2. Kittisirimegha.— Son of Mitta, sister of Vijayabahu I. and of a 
Pandu king (Papduraja). Manabharana and Sirivallabha were his 
brothers, and he married Vijayabahu's daughter, Lokanatha,^ After 

^ Ov. lix. 42, 44. 
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Yijayabaliu’s deatli, Kittisirimeglia ruled over the province of BvMasa- 
sahassaka at Mahanagahala with Mitta and JayaMM I.® After the 
death of Manahharanaj Kittisirimegha took over also his province of 
Boh ana.® When Gajahaliii succeeded Vikkamahahu II. Kittisirimegha 
fought against him, but was defeated by the king’s officer Gokanna, and 
retired to his own province, where he was later joined by Parakkamabahu 
at Sankhanayakatthali.* Parakkama stayed with him, being adopted 
as his son, and his wpawyawa was held under Kittisirimegha’s orders at 
Baddalatthall.^ When, however, Parakkama escaped from the prince’s 
protection, he sent an army to capture him, but without success.® Later, 
Parakkama himself went to see Kittisirimegha in the company of his 
mother Ratnavali, and Kittisirimegha gave orders to his followers to 
regard the prince as their master. He himself died soon after.’ 

® Ibid., Ixi. 22-1. i ® 16icZ., Ixiv. 18, 25, 36. 

® Ibid., Ixiii. 2. j ® Ibid., Ixvi. 57 ff. 

* 76icZ., Ixiii. 20, 34, 43. 1 ’ Ixvii. 16, 55, 60, 83, 87. 

3. Kittisirimegha. — Son of Manabharana by his second queen Pabha- 
vati. His grandfather was Sirivallabha.’^ His father, on his deathbed, 
repented of the harm he had done to the Buddha’s religion and asked 
his son to do reparation by joining Parakkamabahu I. The latter, on 
hearing this, sent for Kittisirimegha and made him a member of his 
court .A 

^ Cv. Ixiv. 24. 2 Ixxii. 303, 311. 

Kittisirirajasiha. — King of Ceylon {1767-1782 a.c.).^ 

^ For details of his reign see Cv. xeix. and e. 

Kittisihasura. — An important officer of state in Burma who, in 1531, 
wrote a on the Abhidhanappadipika,^ 

^ Bode: ojj. aV., p. 67. 

Kittisena.— -Son and successor of Kumaradhatusena. He reigned 
only for nine months and was killed by his mother’s brother, Siva.^ 

^ Gt. xli. 4. 

Kinti Sutta.— Preached at Baliharana in Kusmara. The Buddha tells 
the monks that they should school themselves in the higher lore taught 
by him, such as the etc., and lays down rules 

on the treatment of monks who dispute about the meaning and letter 
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of tlie Doct-rine and of those who are guilty of transgressions. The siitfca 
derives its name from the first words {hinti) uttered by the Buddha in 
beginning the sermon.’- 

1 M. ii. 238 fF. 


Kinnara Jataka=BIiattatiya Jataka.—Foimd on the Bhilsa Tope under 
this name, evidently to distinguish it from the Candakinnara Jataka.’ 

^ iSee Gumungliam : Bhilsa Tope, PI. 27 , 


Kinnara. — See Kinnara, 


Kinnughandil. — One of the great Yakkhas, mentioned in the Atanatiya 
Sutta, to be invoked when disciples of the Buddha are worried by evil 
spirits.’ He is one of the vassals of the Four Regent Gods.® 

1 D. iii. 204. 2 p. ii. 258. 


Kipillika.— See Kimikala, 


Kimattha Sutta. — When Paribbajakas, holding other views, .should ask 
why members of the Buddha^'s Order live the holy life, the reply should 
be ‘'for the full understanding of duhhha,” They should also be told 
of the way to such understanding.’ 

^ S. V. 6 . 


1. Kimatthi Sutta. — The first part is identical with Kimattha Sutta. 
If further questioned as to what is dulcMa, monks should answer, “ eye 
is dulckha, rupa objects are dukhTia, eye-contact, etc.”’ 

1 S. iv. 138. 


2. Kimatthi Sutta. — A discussion between Sariputta and Jambukha- 
daka at Nalaka. “ What is the purpose of the good life ?” “ The 
comprehension of 111.” “ Is there a way thereto ?” “ Yes, the Noble 

Eightfold Way.”’ 

iv.253. 


3. Kimatthi Sutta.— See 
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1/ KimattMya Sutta.“Gn tiie ptirpose of good actions, how good 
conduct gradually rears a summit of righteousness, from avippatisdratd 
to vimuttindf^ddassana. The sutta is a conversation between the Buddha 
and Anandad 

1 A, V. If. 

2. Kimatthiya Sutta.— Same as above.^ 

1 A. V. 311f. 

Kimikala.— A river near Jantugama. Meghiya Thera was attracted 
by a mango-grove on its banks and asked the Buddha's permission to 
meditate there. Twice the Buddha refused; the third time he gave his 
permission. Meghiya went, but soon returned, finding that he could not 
concentrate his mind there. The river was evidently in the neigh- 
bourhood of Calika.’' According to the TJddna Commentary,^ it was so 
called because it abounded in black worms {kdlaMmtnam bahulatdya). 
i;J. Kipillika. 

1 A. iv. 354 f.; ThagA. i. 149; Ud. iv. 1. ^ udA. 217. 

Kimila, Kimila.— See Kimbila, Kimbila. 

Kimpakka Jataka (No. 85).— The Bodhisatta was once the leader of 
a caravan. During a journey through a forest he gave orders to his men 
not to eat any fruit without his leave. Seeing the fruit of a MmpakTca-txee, 
which in appearance and flavour resembled a mango, some of the men 
ate of the fruit and died in spite of efllorts to save them. 

The story was related to a monk who was stirred to lust by the sight 
of a beautifully dressed woman in Savatthi. Lusts of the senses are like 
the fruit of the kimpakka-tree, sweet and attractive in the hour of en- 
joyment, but leading later to death.^ 

■1 J. i. 367f. ' 

1. Kimbila, Kimila, Kimraila.— Thera. A Sfikyan of Kapilavatthu. 

He was converted with Bhaddiya and four other Sakyan nobles at Anupi- 
ya, shortly after the Buddha’s visit to Kapilavatthu.^ The TJieragdthd 
Commentary^ says that while at Anupiya the Buddha, in order to arouse 
Kimbila, conjured up a beautiful woman in her prime and then showed 
her to him passing into old age. Greatly agitated, Kimbila sought the 
Buddha, heard the Doctrine and, having entered the Order, in due course 

^ Vin. ii. 182; DhA. i. 112 f. became an araliant soon after ordination 

® ThagA. i, 235 f.; Thag. 118, 166 f., together with Bhagu; see also J. i. 140 
According to DhA, (i. 117) Kimbila I and AA. i. 108. 
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won arah.antship. Kimbila seems to have maintamed throughout Ms 
early friendship with Anuruddha, dwelling with him and Nandiya, now 
in this wood or park, now in that. The Buddha visited them at Pieina- 
vaipsadaya when he was going away, disgusted with the recalcitrant 
monks of Kosamhi.® They were in the Gosingasalavana when the Buddha 
preached to them the Cula-Gosihga Sutta, at the conclusion of which, 
Digha Parajana Yakkha sang the praises of all three,^ Their number 
was increased by the presence of Bhagu, Kundadhana, Revata and 
Ananda , on the occasion when the Buddha preached the Nalakapana 
Sutta in the Palasavana at Nalakapana.® 

In three different places in the Anguttara Nihaya^ record is made of 
a conversation between Kimbila and the Buddha, when Kimbila asks 
how the Dhamma could be made to endure long after the Buddha’s 
death and what were the causes which might bring about its early dis- 
appearance. The conversation took place in the Veluvana (Nieeluvana I ) 
in Kimbila. According to the Anguttara Commentary,'’ however, it 
would appear that the Kimbila mentioned here was not Kimbila the 
Sakyan but another. We are told that this Kimbila was a setthiputta 



of Kimbila. He joined the Order and acquired the power of knowing 
his previous births. He recollected how he had been a monk at the 
time when Kassapa Buddha’s religion was falling into decay, and seeing 
how the Faith was neglected by its followers, he made a stairway up a 
cliff and lived there as a recluse. It was this memory of his previous 
life which prompted Kimbila’s question. 

Elsewhere® the Buddha is reported as questioning Kimbila at the same 
spot on the question of breathing. Kimbila remains silent though the 
question is put three times. Ananda intervenes and suggests that the 
Buddha should himself furnish the answer so that the monks may learn 
it and profit thereby. 

In the time of Kakusandha Buddha, Kimbila had been a householder; 
after the Buddha’s death he erected a pavilion of salala-garlands round 
his cetiya.® He is probably to be identified with Salalamap^apiya 
Thera of the 

The DJiammapada Commentan/^ mentions a story which shows how 
delicately nurtured Kimbila was. One day, in a discussion with his 
friends, Anuruddha and Bhaddiya, as to where rice came from, Kimbila 
remarked that it came from the granary (Icottlie). 

’ AA. ii. 64-2, 

8 S. V, 322 f. - . ■ 

» ThagA. i. 235. 

Ap. i. 333. 

DhA. i. 116; iv. 126. 


8 Vin. i. 350; J. iii. 489; see also Upak- 
kilesa Sutta (M. iii. 155 ff.) and ThagA. 
i. 276 f. 

^ M. i. 205 ff. 8 Ibid., i. 462 fif. 

8 A, iii. 247; 339; iv. 84. 
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2. Kimbila.— A sefrfcMputta ol Kimbila who later beea^ a monk. 

See Kimbila^(l).'■;' ^:' 

Kimbila Vagga.— The twenty-first .section of the Pafieaka Nipata 
of the Nikaya. It contains ten suttas of which the Kimbila 

Sutta is the first. ^ 

1 A. iii. 247-51. 

Kimbila Sutta.— Records the conversation which took place at Velu- 
vana (Nieeluvana ?) in Kimbila between Kimbila (i/.'y.) and the Buddha, 
regarding the continuance of the Doctrine after the Buddha's death.b 

^ A. iii. 247, B39; iv. 84. 

Kimbila.— A town on the banks of the Ganges. It was in a veluvana^ 
there the Buddha stayed and where the Kimbila and Kimbila Suttas 
were preached.^ According to the Anguttara Commentary,^ it was the 
birthplace of the setthiputta Kimbila (Kimbila 2). The city existed in 
the time of Kassapa Buddha and was the residence of the woman who 
later became KannamiindapetiA Among the palaces seen by Wimi when 
he visited heaven was that of a deva who had been h very pious man 
of Kimbila.® Another such pious person of the same city was Rohaka 
with his wife Bhadditthika.®^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

^ More probably a nicetmana; the j ® AA. ii. 642. 

AUguttara Commentary {ii. 642) explains | ^ Pv. 12; PvA. 151. 

it &s a Mucalindavana, ! ® J. vi. 121. 

2 A. m. 247, otc.; S. iv. 181£; v. 322. i « Vv. xxii. 4; VvA. 109. 

Kimbila Sutta.— Preached at Kimbila. The Buddha asks Kimbila 
(q.v.) a question on the pj-acticc of breathing, and when he fails to reply 
Ananda requests the Buddha to teach the answer to the monks. The 
sutta deals with the method of breathing and the results thereof.^ 

1 S.v.322f. 

Kirapatika. — A household of Vesali, a pious follower of the Buddha. 
Once when the Buddha was staying in Vesali a poor man, wishing to give 
alms to him and to the monks, asked Kirapatika for money to provide the 
alms; Kirapatika gladly gave him much money and the Buddha and the 
monks were invited. But the monks, having heard of the man's poverty, 
had a full meal earlier, so that when the man served them with the food 
ho had prepared they could eat but very little. The man was greatly 
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offended and the Buddlia, licaring of it, made an order to tlie monkB 
prohibiting such conduct.’- 

Buddhaghosa^ says that the householder's name was Kira, but that 
he was called Kirapatika on account of his great influence. He gave his 
workmen regular and generous wages. 

1 Vin. iv. 75 f. 2 jy. 817, 

Kirati.-— A locality in Ceylon, near Alisara. There Mayageiia once 
captured a fortification.’ 

Kirati may Ije the name of a tiny ri'ver.® 

’ Cv. Ixx. 165. 2 2'rs. i. 301, n. 1. 

Kirata. — Probably the name given to a tribe of jungle men. Their 
language is classed with those of the Ottas, the Andhakas, the Yonakas 
and the Damilas, as a language of the Milakkhas (non- Aryans).’ 

^ E.g.,DA. i. 176; VibhA. 388; sco also Zimmer: Altirul. Leben 34. 

Kiravapi. — A tank restored by Parakkamabahii I.’; the modern 
Kiraveva.^ 

’ Cv. IsTUi. 47. ® Cv. 2'rs. i. 280, n. 5. 

Kirindagaraa. — A village in Roliana.’ 

^ Ov. Ixxiv. 97 ; for its identification, see Cv. 7’rs. ii. 30, n. 5. 


Kiriya Sutta. — The three ways (cldna, slla, hhdmnd) of acquiring merit, 
considered in the eight different results produced according as the one 
or the other is practised, in sra.all measure or great.’ 

1 A. iv. 241 f. 

Kilanjadayaka Thera. — An arahant. Ni.ncty-four kap})as ago he was 
a worker in reeds in Tivara and gave a mat of rushes to be offered to the 
Buddha Siddhattha. Seventy-seven kappas ago he was a king named 

Jutindhara {v.l. Jalandhara).’ 

1 Ap. i. 219. 

Kilesa Samyutta. — The twenty-seventh division of the Samyutta 
Nihdya} 

1 S. iii, 232-4. 

1. Kilesa Sutta. — The five kinds of alloy which are used with gold — 
iron, copper, tin, lead and silver— -and the similar five corruptions of 
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tlie heart — sensual desire, malevolence, sloth and torpor, excitement 
and worry, doubt and wavering.^ 

1 S. V. 92 f. 

2. Kilesa Sutta. — The seven bojjhangas lead to liberation by knowledge.^ 

1 S. V. 93. 

Kilesamara.— See Mara. 

Kilesiya Sutta.— In the Commentary to the Bathavinita Sutta^ mention 
is made of a Kilesiya Sutta in which the Buddha preached BhagU Thera 
the virtues of solitude. I have not been able to trace a sutta of this 
name. The Theragdtlia Commentary^ says that the Buddha visited 
Blia.gu at Balakalonakagama after his attainment of arahantship to 
congratulate him on his solitude {ehavihdrain anumoditum). The 
SamyuUa Commentary^ goes further and says that the Buddha visited 
him on the way from Kosambi to Pacinavamsadaya, and that during this 
visit the Buddha preached to him the advantages of solitude (eXncdmw^e 
dnisamsam) for the whole day after the midday meal and the whole 
night {saJcalapacchdhhaltan e’eva tiydmaraltin ca). The Vinaya passage,* 
however, which records this visit does not make mention of any such 
special sermon, but merely says that the Buddha inquired after Bhagu's 
health and wellbeing. v,l. Sankilesiya Sutta. 

1 MA. i. 361. I 3 ii. 222. 

3 TliagA. i. 380. I * Vm, i. 350. 

Kisalayapujaka Thera. — An araliant. Ninety-four kappas ago he 
was born in Dvaravati. One day, seeing the Buddha Siddhattha going 
through the air with his attendant monks, he threw up into the sky, as 
an offering, an asoka shoot covered with buds. Twenty-seven kappas 
ago he was a king named Ekassara.* 

1 Ap. i. 200. 

Kisa-Vaccha (also called Vaceha Kisa*). — A hermit (fsf), the chief 
disciple of Sarabhahga. Desiring solitude, he lived in the park of King 
Dandaki, near Kumhhavati in Kaiihga. A certain courtesan of the city 
walking about in the park, having lost the king’s favour, saw Kisa-Vaccha, 
and considering the sight an ill-omen, she spat on him and threw her tooth 
stick at his head. That same day she received again the patronage of the 
king and decided that it was as a result of spitting on the hermit. Later, 

1 J. V. 150, 267. 
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when the purohita lost his office, she advised him to do as she had done, 
and by coincidence he, too, was restored. Some time after, the king 
going to qnell a border rising, was advised to spit on the ascetic and throw 
his tooth stick at him; in this way he would find good luck. The king 
followed this advice, all his soldiers doing likewise. The king’s general, 
a supporter of Kisa-Vaccha, bathed the holy man, and on being told 
that the Gods would destroy the kingdom unless apology were made, 
urged the king to apologise. The king was, however, unwilling, and the 
whole tract of Kalihga, sixty leagues in extent, was turned into a waste; 
only three people escaped unhurt— Kisa-Vaccha, the king’s general, and 
Matuposaka Rama. Kisa-Vaccha himself was taken in a palanc[uin to 
Sarabhaiiga by two of Sarabhaiiga’s pupils.^ The story was evidently 
well known in India and is often referred to.^ 

Kisa-Vaccha is mentioned in a list of eleven sages.* He is identified 
with Kolita (Moggallana).® 

2 J. iii. 463, 469; v. 133-6; MA. ii. i 3 J. v. 267; DA. i. 266. 

S99ff. f 4 J. vi. 99. 5j_y^]L51. 

Kisasaftkicea. — A naked ascetic (acelaha), contemporary with the 
Buddha and evidently a well-known head of a school; mentioned in 
company with Nanda Vaeeha and Makkhali Gosala.^ Kisasahkicca is 
spoken of as one of the three shining lights of the Ajivakas* and is classi- 
fied among the ‘paramasukkhabhijdtas in the chalablijdti of the Ajivakas 
Buddhaghosa* says that Kisa was his personal name and Sahkicca 
that of his gotta. 


^ E.g„ M. i. 238. 
2 Ibid; 524:. 


3 A. iii. 384; DA. i. 162. 

4 MA. i. 463. 


1. Kisagotami Theri. — An arahant. She was declared chief among 
women disciples with respect to the wearing of coarse robes {lukhaovvara- 
dhardV'am).^ She came from a poor family in Savatthi.^ Gotami was her 
name — she was called Kisa because of her thinness. She was married 
into a rich family, by whom she was disdainfully treated®; but as soon 
as she bore a son she was shown respect. The boy, however, died when 
just old enough to run about; his mother, distraught with grief, fearful 

^ A. i. 25; the DhA (iv. loC) contains a ■ her ill treatment; on the contrary, it leads 
story of the Buddha speaking to Sakka ; us to expect that she should have been 


the praises of Kisagotami. 

2 Of a setthikula, which had fallen on 
evil days, says thoApadana (p. 565, vs. 19), 

3 Except by her husband says the Apa- 
dana (loc. cit. 20). The DhA. (ii. 270 ff.) 
account, however, makes no mention of 


greatly esteemed because, prior to her 
aiTival, her father-in-law’s wealth, forty 
orores in amount, had all turned into 
charcoal. When she touched the char- 
coal it; once more became gold. This 
account is found also in SA. i, 149. 

39 
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lest the dead cMld should he taken from her, went about with him on lier 
hip, seeking mediciiie to xevive his life. People laughed at her, until 
one wise man, realizing Per condition, directed her to the Buddha. The 
Buddha asked her to bring him a mustard seed from a house where no 
one had yet died. In the course of her search for the impossible her 
frenzy left her, and having grasped the truth, she laid the child in the 
charnel field, and returning to the Master begged admission to the Order. 



She heoaine a sotapanna, and soon after, when her insight was developed, 
the Buddha appeared before her in a blaze of radiance and, listening 
to his words, she became an arahant.^ 

In the verses ascribed to her in the Thengatha,^ she incorporates the 
story of Patacara in her own psalm, as though to utter more fully tbe 
pageant and tragedy inherent in wmnanP lot, wPoreof her own sorrow 
was but a phase. 

In the time of Padumuttai’a Buddha she was a householder’s daughter 
in Harpsavati, and having heard the Buddha assign to a hhikkhum the 
foremost rank among wearers of coarse robes, she vowed that one day 
the same rank should be her’s. 

In the time of Kassapa Buddha she was the fifth daughter of Kiki and 
her name was Dhamma. Then she entered the Order and lived a celibate 
life.® She is identified with the lizard in the Tittira Jataka.’ 

The Safugutta records a visit paid to her by Mara as she sat 

resting in Andhavana. He was forced to retire discomfited. 

* ThigA. 174 fif.; Ap. ii. 564 f.; DM. ® Ap. ii. 664 f.; ThigA. 190 f. 

i.270ff,;AA. i.205. ’ J. iii. 543. 

* vv. 213-23. 8 i. I29f. 

2. Kisdgotami. — A Khattiya-maiden of Kapilavatthu. Sho saw from 
her balcony Siddhattha Gotama returning in his chariot to his palace on 
receipt of the nows that a sou had been born to him. Gotami was 
gladdened by the sight of him, and gave vent to her exultation in the 
famous “ nibbuta-pada ” {nihutld num sa mdtd, etc.). 

Gotama was pleased by the mention of the word nibhula, which to 
him meant deliverance, and as a mark of his gratitude sent her ihe 
necklace of pearls which ho wore, wmrth one hundred thousand. She 
accepted it gladly as a token of his love.^ She is sometimes® spoken of 
as a cousin of Gotama, his father’s brother’s daughter {'pitucchdLllnld). 

^ J. i. 60 f.j BuA, 232 f. l parallel Las been drawn between this 

® DhA. i. 70 ; DbSA, 34. A j story and that of Luke xi. 27, 

3. Kisagotami.~-Wife of the Buddha Phussa in his last lay life. Their 
son was Ananda.^ 

Eu. xix. 16. 
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4. Kisagotami.~One of tlic cHef women supporters of the Buddha 
Tissad 

^ Bu. xviii. 23. 

1. Kisagotanii Vattim.—Sec Kisagotami (2).^ 

1 DhA. i. 70 f. 

2. Kisagotami Vatthii.— The story of Kisagotami (1). The introduc- 
tory part gives an account of her marriage.^ 

A DhA. ii. 270 ff. 

3. Kisagotami Vatthu.— -Tlie story of Kisagotami (1) becoming a sold 
panna} 

1 DliA. iii. 432f. 

4. Kisagotami Vatthu. — The J3 uddhapraises Kisagotami (1 ) in presence 
of Sakka.^ 

1 JJhA. iv. 156 f. 

KihimMla. — One of the vilhigcs given hy Aggabodhi IV. fcjr the- main 
tenancG of Dathasiva’s padhdniujhara} 

^ Gv, xivi, 12* . ■ 

Kitagiri. — Sec Kitagiri, 

Kilakotta. — A locality in South India where Lahkapura fought with 
the Damil.as,’- 

1 Cv. Ixxvi. 297. 


Kilanakhaiida. — The scctioji of the Bhuridatta Jataka which deals 
with the capture of Bhuridatta and the preparations for an exhibition 
of his dancing powers.^ 

ij. vi. 186 . 

1. Kllamangala. — A district in South India which Lankapura subdued 
and gave over to Malava.^ Its chieftain {ndddlvdra) was Kulasekhara’s 
ally.^ It was one of the two divisions of Mangala, the other being called 

Melamahgala. 


1 Cv. Ixxvi. 209-11. 


Ibid., Ixxvii, 80. 


2. Kllamangala. — A Damila chieftain, ally of Kulasekhara.^ 

^ Cv. Ixxvii. 80 . 
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Kilakara,-— One of the gardens laid out by Pairakkamabahu 1.^ There 
wavS a sluice of the Parakkamasamudda at the end of the garden, and 
from this sluice branched off the Salalavati canal.® 

1 Cv. Ixsix. 12. ^ Ibid.> iS, 

Kilamandapa.— A building in Parakkamabahu’s Dipuyyana. There 
the king used to amuse himself with “ connoisseurs of the merry mood.”^ 

1 Cv.lxxiii. 117. 

Kilenilaya.— A town in South India on the borders of Madhura/ 

^ Ov. Ixxvii. 83. 

Kukuttha. — A river ; see Kakuttha. 

Kukku Jataka (No. 396). — Contains several parables which the Bodhi- 
satta, as counsellor to Brahmadatta, king of Benares, employed for the 
king’s instruction. Like the peak of a roof which falls unless tightly 
held by the rafters, is a king who must be supported by his subjects 
who have been won over by liis righteousness. As a citron must be eaten 
without its peel, so must taxes be gathered without violence. Like the 
lotus, unstained by the water in which it grows, is the virtuous man un- 
tainted by the world. 

The king is identified with Anandad The occasion for the story is 
given in the Tesakuna Jataka. 

i j. iii. 317ffi 


Kukku Vagga. 

Gommentary} 


— The first section of the Batta Nipata of the JdtaTca 
1 J. iii. 317-63. 


1. Kukkuta.— -One of three bankers of Kosambi, the others being 
Ghosaka and Pavariya. Having heard from some ascetics j whom they 
had entertained, of the appearance of the Buddha, they went with these 
ascetics to Savatthi, each carrying ofierings in five hundred carts. Hav- 
ing heard the Buddha preach, they became sottt'pannas. They gave 
alms to the Buddha for a fortnight, and then, with his permission, re- 
turned to Kosambi. They built monasteries in their gardens for the 
use of the Buddha and his monks, that built by Kukkuta being called 
the Kukklitarama. The Buddha stayed one day at a time in each 
monastery, and on that day accepted the hospitality of its founder,^ 
1 DA. i. 318 f.; DliA. i. 203 ff.; AA. i. 234 f.; PsA. 414. 
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It is sa-id® that the bankers built a monastery for each league on the. road 
between Sayatthi and Kosambi for the use of the Buddha during his 
journeys. 

MA. i. 540 f.-. - . 

2. Kukkuta.— A frontier town near Himava ; the capital of a kingdom 
three hundred leagues in extent, where Maha Kappina once ruled. There 
were three rivers to cross on fhe way from Kukkuta to Savatthi.^ See 
also Kukkutavati. 

1 ThagA. i. 507 f.; Ap. ix. 469. 

3. Kukkuta.— A rock near Himava. Seven Pacceka Buddhas once 
lived there. ^ 

1 ThagA. i. 216; Ap. i. 178. 

1. Kukkuta Jataka (No. 383).— The story of a cat who tried to deceive 
a cock- — with the idea of eating him— by offering to become his wife. 
Her efforts failed. The cock was the Bodhisatta. 

The story was told to a monk who was tempted by the sight of a 
woman. ^ 

This Jataka is illustrated in the Bharhut Stupa.® 

^ J. in. 265 f. ® Cunningham; PI. xlvii. 5. 

2. Kukkuta Jataka (No. 448).— The Bodhisatta was once the chief of 
a large flock of fowls. A falcon, by ineans of engaging speech, tried to 
become friendly with him in order to eat 'him, but his attempts failed. 
There could be no friendship between fowl and falcon, said the Bodhi- 
satta. The story was related in reference to Dedavatta’s attempts to 
kill the Buddha." vl Kukkuka. 

. J.'iw ' 


Kukkutagiri-parivena.— A row of cells built by Kanitthatissa after he 
had demolished the boundaries of the MahaviMra." They were later 
restored hy Mahasena.® The place is also referred to as the Kukkuta- 
raraa.® See also Appendix. 

^ Mhv. xxxvi. 10. 2 xxxvii. 16; MT. 678. 

® E.g,, Mhv. xxxvii. 16. 


Kukkutamitta. — A hunter. The daughter of a rich man in Rajagaka 
looks out of her window on the seventh storey and seeing the hunter 


pass t-'hroTigli the street, falls in love witli him. Iiearning from her slave 
that he is leaving the city the next day, she leaves her home secretly, 
joins Knlckutamitta on the road and elopes with him. Seven sons are 
horn to them who, in course of time, marry and set up households of 
their own. One day, perceiving that the whole family is ripe for conver- 
sion, the Buddha goes to the place where Kukkutamitta’s nets are spread, 
leaves there his footprint and sits down under a tree. The hunter, having 
caught nothing, suspects that someone has set the animals free and on 
seeing the Buddha draws his bow. By the Buddha’s power he is rooted 
to the spot, and likewise his sons who come with their wives to seek 
him. Kukkutamitta’s wife also comes, and seeing what has happened 
exclaims in riddling phrase: “ Do not kill my father.” (It transpires 
that she had become a sotapanna while yet a girl .) The family ask pardon 
of the Buddha, and all become sotapannas. When the monks hear of 
this, they complain that Kukkutamitta’s wife, though a sotapmna, had 
all this while assisted her husband to take life. The Buddha assures 
them that such is not the case, A man may take poison in his hand, 
but if there be no wound there no harm comes to him. 

In a previous existence, a county treasurer bid against a city treasurer 
for the principal share in the building of a shrine for the relics of Kassapa 
Buddha. When the city treasurer bid more than the county treasurer 
possessed, the latter offered to devote himself to the service of the shrine, 
together with his wife, his seven sons and their wives. Kukkutamitta 
was the county treasurer^ 

1 DM. m. 24-31. 

Kukkutandakhadika Vatthii.— -A girl eats the eggs of a hen, the hen 
conceives a grudge against her and is reborn as a cat, who eats the eggs 
of the hen, who is the girl reborn. For five hundred births they thus 
return hatred for hatred. Finally the girl is reborn in SavattM as a 
woman, and the hen as an ogress. The ogress eats two of the woman’s 
children, and is about to eat the third when the woman seeks refuge in 
tlie monastery. The Buddha admonished them to return good for evil 
and they become friends.^ 

^ DhA. iii. 449 f. ; cp. the story of Kali (6). 

Kukkutavati.— According to some accounts the city, where Maha 
Kappina ruled before he became a monk, is called, not Eilkkufa (fj.v.), 
but Kukkutavati. Perhaps the former was the name of the county and 
the latter that of its capital. From here to SavattM was a distance of 
one hundred and twenty leagnesj and there was a traicle route between 
the two cities which merchants travelled on foot {janghavdnijd), and also 
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a route from the Maijhimadesa, Three rivers had to be crossed on the 
way: the Aravaeeha, the Nilavahana and the Caiidahhaga.^ 

^ DliA. ii. 116 ff.; a less dotailed account is given in SA. ii. 177 f. and A A. i. 175 f. 

Kukkutasukara Sutta. — Few abstain from accepting fowls and swine, 
many do not/ 

1 S. V. 472. 

1. Kukkutarama. — A monastery in Kosambl, bnilt by the setthi 
Kukkuta 

1 DA. i. 318, etc. 


2. Kukkutarama. — A ])leasaunce in Pataliputta. It was evidently 
the residence of monks from very early times, probably, for some time, of 
the Buddha himself. Tbe Mahdmgga^ mentions the names of several 
tlieras who lived there: Nilavasi, Sanavasi, Gopaka, Bhagu, Phalika- 
sandana. The Bamyulta NiJedya^ records several discussions wdiich took 
place there between Ananda and Bhadda. It may have been a favourite 
resort of Ananda, for we find the householder Dasama of Atthakanagara 
going there to enquire as to his whereabouts.® It wms also (probably 
at a later date) the residence of Narada who converted King Munda,* 
and afteinvards of Sonaka, the wpajjJidya of Siggava, and of Candavaj ji, the 
teacher Mogaliputta-Tissa.® Buddhaghosa® mentions that the Kukkuta- 
rama w^as made by Kukkiita Setthi, but gives no further particulars. Here 
there is probably some confusion with the arama of the same name at 
Kosambi. Iliouom Thsang'’’ says that the Kukkutfirama was to the south- 
east of idle old city of Pataliputta and wa.s built by Asoka wlien he first 
became, a convert to the Buddha’s religion. “ It was a sort of first-fruit 
and a pattern of majestic construction.” Only the foundation of the 
building was left at the time of liiouon Thsang’s visit. If is proljable that 
this account refers to the Asokarama which Asoka built as the first of his 
Buddhist structures, and that the Asokarama was constructed on the 
site of the old Kukkutarama, It is significant that the Pali books, in 
recording Asoka’s doings, make no mention, of a Kukkutarixma existing 
in his time, though the Sanskrit texts, the Divyavetddna,^ for instance, makes 
frequent reference to it. If the conjecture made above, namely that the 
Asokarama replaced the Kukkutarama, be correct, it may have been that 
the place was known by both names in Asoka’s time. 

571;AA.ii. 866. 

Beal; op. cit. li, 96. 

® jS.gf.jpp. 381 f., 430 ff.j see also tSmitb.: 


1 Vin. i. 300. 

2 S. V. 16 f.; 171 f. 

3 A. V. 342; M. I 349. 

^ A. iii. 67 f. ' 3 Mhv. 


122 . 


Asoka, ,183, 193 1 
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3. Kukkutarama.--See Kukkutagiri-parivena. 

Kukkutarama Sutta.--Three siittas wliicli contain discussions between 
Ananda and Bhadda, at tbe Kukkutarama in Pataliputta, regarding the 
righteous life.^ 

^ S V lo f 

Kukkutika.— See Gokulika. 

Kukkuttha.— See Kakudha (5). 

Kukkuttha.—See Kakuttha. 

Kukkura.— A rock near Himava. The Buddha Vipassi once visited 
it, and Pupphathupiya lived there in a previous birthd 

^ Ap. i 158. 

1. Kukkura Jataka (No 22). — Because his carriage straps, left in the 
rain, are gnawed by his own dogs, the king of Benares orders all dogs 
except his own to be killed indiscriminately. The Bodhisatta, who is 
the leader of the pack of dogs in the cemetery, visits the king, points out 
to him his iniquity, and reveals the truth by causing an emetic to be 
administered to the king’s dogs. Having convinced the king, the Bodhi- 
satta teaches him the ten stanzas of Righteousness found in the Tesakuna 
Jataka {dhamimn cara maharaja, etc.).^ G-reat are the benefactions 
made to dogs thereafter. The Bodhisatta’s teaching lasted for ten thou- 
sand years under the name of Kukkurovada. 

The king is identified with Ananda.® The occasion for the story is 
given in the Bhaddasala Jataka. 

1 J. V.123. 2 J. i. I75 ff. 

2. Kukkura Jataka.—See Kakkara. 

Kukkuravatika Sutta.— Preached at Haliddavasana to Punna, follower 
of the Bovine Yow (living like an ox), and to Acelaka Seniya, follower 
of the Canine Yow. In answer to their persistent questions, the Buddha 
says that the further state of both is either purgatory or rebirth as an 
aninia] (among cattle and dogs respectively). He then proceeds to 
describe the four kinds of actions: (1) Dark, with dark outcome; (2) bright, 
wifh bright outcome; (3) both dark and bright with similar outcome; and 
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(4) neither dark nor bright with corresponding outcome. Both Punna 
and Seniya take refuge in the Buddha, Seniy a later becoming an 
arahant.^ 

^ M. i. 387 ff. 

Kukkurovada.— See Kukkura Jataka (1). 

Kukkula. — One of the nirayas. King Dandaki was born there because 
of his heinous crime.’- Sarabhafiga spoke of him as suffering there, sunk 
in a mass of glowing coals {huldnila) one hundred leagues deep; huge 
glowing sparks fall on him and enter bis body through nine sores." 
Beside this niraya are the Guthaniraya and the Simbalivana.® 

1 J. V. 114, 143,- ItvA. 195. a J. v, 144, => M. iii. 185. 

Kukkula Vagga. — The fourteenth chapter of the Khandha Samyutta.’ 

1 S. iii. 177-80. 

Kukkula Sutta.-— The Ariyan disciple feels aversion from body, feeling, 
etc., because he knows that they are a mass of glowing embers.’ 

1 S. iii. 177. 

Kukkuha.— See Kukkuta (2). 

Kujjatissa Thera. — An arahant. He lived in Mahgana in Ceylon, and 
was mentioned by the Sangha to King Saddhatissa as being worthy of 
his special worship. The king travelled five leagues to see him, but the 
thera, lest the king should invite him to the palace, lay down on a bed 
at the time of the king’s arrival and started scratching letters on the 
floor. The king decided that the thera was not an arahant and went 
away. When he was blamed for having displeased so pious a king, the 
thera undertook to make amends. He requested that, after his death, 
he should be ^daced in a covered palanquin containing also a second bed. 
This was done and the palanquin travelled by air to Anuradbapura, 
performing many miracles, applauded by the people. In Anuradbapura 
it circled round the Thuparama and the Silacetiya and, when it reached 
the Lohapasada, the thera Mahavyaggba entered the palanquin, lay down 
on the spare bed and entered nibbana. The king made offerings of 
flowers and perfumes to the palanquin and it descended to earth, for 
such had been Kujjatissa’s desire. The bodies were burnt and th-upas 
were erected over the relics.’ 

1 AA, i. 384 f. He is probably identical with. Khuddaka-Tissa (q.v>). 
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Kiincanaga, Kuft^anaga.— Son of Kanit|hatissa and king of Ceylon 
(246-8 A. 0.) He slew Ms elder brptkej' Khujjan^ Ms reign 

occurred tlie Ekanalika farnmn, But the king maintained Ids lienefactions 
uniuterrupted. He was deposed by Sirinagad 

1 Mhv. xxxvi. 19 ff.; Bpxr. xxii. 33. 

1. Kunjara.— Devananipiyatissa’s elepBant, tied to tlie ]>longIi widch 
marked the shnii of the Mahaviliarad 

^ :Dpr. xi\’. 28; Mbv. 134; see also Mhv., p. 3.31. 

2. Kiinjara. — One of the chief lay patron.? of Revata Biiddhad 

1 Bu, yi. 23. 

Kun jarahinaka-.—A monastery Built By Lanjatissad 

1 Mhvv xxxiii, 27. 

Kiitakannatissa (Kiitikannatissa).— Second son of Mahaeuli and king 
of Ceylon (16-38 a.c.). He had entered the Order through fear of the 
infamou.s Anula, hut later he. led an army against her and slew her. He 
founded ilie Pelagaina-vihara, built the Vannaka canal, and laid out the 
Padumassara ptivk. He founded, for his mother, a nunnery called the 
Dantageha. Ho had also constructed a wall, seven cuhit.s high, round 
Anuradhapura. Bhatikabhaya was: his son and successor.’- The Dipa- 
vumHa"^ appears to call liim Kutikanna-ABhaya, and spo'aks of him 
as a very devoted supporter of the nuns. 

Ku-fcakanna had a liorae of the Ajaniya race called Gu|avaima.^ 

Two theras are mentioned in tlie Coinmeulayi/'^ as having 

been hold in .special esteem by the king~CuIasildhamma Thera of 
Girigamakanna ami Tipitaka-Culanaga Thera, 

•'5 SA. i. 27; MA. i:i. 654. 

VibhA. 452kC 


1, Kutajapupphiya Thera.--- An Arahant. Ninety -two kappas ago 
ho offered a Z-v/ia/u-dower to Phussa Bllddha. Seventeen kappas ago 
ho was king tlu'ce times under the name of Piipphita,’ 

iAp,i.l91. 

2. Kutajapupphiya Thera.— Thirty-one kappas ago, while travelling 
through the air, he saw the Pacceka Buddha Sudassana at Cavala near 


^ Mliv. xxxiv, 28 it. I 

2 Dpv. xviii. 37; but .see xx. 31, where :! 
he ia oallod Tissa anti hia son Naga. i 
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Himava, and offered him a kiitaja flower.^ Tie in prol')al)1y identical 
either witli Harita^ or Candaiia Thera.® 

Ap. ii. 451. " ThagA. i. SS, /did., i 'i'Jo f, 

Kutidayaka Thera. — An arahaiit. Ninety-one kap])aa ago lie made a 
hut for a Buddha. Thirty-eight kappas ago he was king sixteen times 
under the name of Sabhattha-ahhivassi.* 

Ap. i. 229. 

Kutidiisaka Jataka (No. 321). — A sw^ila-hird, seeing a monkey 
shivering in the rain, suggested to him that he should build a nest. The 
monkey, in envy, destroyed tlie third's nest. 

The story was told in reference to a novice Ulunkasaddaka, who had 
l)urnt down Maha-Kassapa’s hut in a forest near Rajagaha. At that 
time Mahil Kassapa had two novices, one serviceable and helpful and 
the other ill-behaved. Wliatevcr was done by his comrade the latter 
would ]n'etend that he himself had done it. One day, in exasperation, 
the good novice heated water for the Elder’s bath and then hid it in 
a back room, leaving only a little in the boiler. When the other novice 
saw Ihc steam rising he informed the Elder that his balh was ready. 
When asked where was the water, he let a ladle down into the almost 
empty boiler and the ladle rattled. When the story became known ho 
was nick-named Ulunkasaddaka (“ Rattle-ladle ”). 

Being found fault with on this and several other occasions, he bore 
the Elder a grudge, and one day, liaving set fire to tlie Elder’s lint, he 
ran away. Later he wms born first as a pela and then in Avici. This 
incident was reported to the Buddha by monks who came from 
Rajagaha. 

The monkey of the Jataka is identified with the wicked novice.^ 

1 J. iii. 71 ff. 

Kutidiisaka Vagga. — The third chapter of the Oat.iiJd'ci Ni'pafa of the 
J atalia Crmimeniari/.^ 

1 J. iii. 71-102. 

Kutidhupaka Thera. — An arahant. In a past birth he looked after 
the cell of Siddhattha Buddha and burnt incense in it from time to tirae.^ 

1 Ap. i. 223 f, 

1. Kutivihari Thera. — An arahant. He was the son of a nobleman 
in the Vajji country, and having heard the. Buddha preach the Ratana 
Sutta’he left the world. One day, while striving afler ^n^ight, he vtis 
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caught in the rain and sought shelter in a woodman^s hut. As soon as 
he sat down there on a mat he became an arahant. The Buddha, having 
heard by virtue of his divine ear the conversation between the monk 
and the watchman, uttered verses of ai^probation. The monk was so 
called because he obtained insight in a hut. 

In the past he had given cool water to Padumuttara Buddha,^ 

He is probably identical with Udakapujaka Thera of the Apadana.^ 

^ Thagi V. 56; ThagA. i. 129 f, ® Ap. i. 142 f.' 

2, Kutivihari Thera.~An arahant. His story is similar to the above. 
He pursued his meditations in a very old hut and had thoughts of building 
another ; but a spirit, seeking his welfare, pointed out to him in words 
which, though simple, carried a profound meaning, that a new hut would 
mean new pain. Thus urged on, Kutivihari became an arahant. 

In the past he gave a fan of split reeds to Padumuttara Buddha.^ 
He is probably identical with Nalamaliya Thera of the Apaddm? 

1 Thag. v. 67; ThagA. i. 1.30 f. ^ Ap. i. 143 f. 

Kutumbariya. — A monastery in Rohana. A novice living there was 
in the habit of getting two ladles of rice at the house of a Lambakanria 
in the district. It was a time of scarcity, and one day, seeing a guest in 
the house, he took only one ladleful. The Lambakanna was greatly 
pleased, and when he reported the matter to his friends and acquaint- 
ances, they gave the novice sixty meals in perpetuity,^ 

i.AA.ii. 262. 

Kutumbiyaftgana. — A village in Ceylon in the district of Giri, It was 
the birthplace of Velusumana,^ «.?. Kumbiyahgana. 

^ Mhv. xxiii. 68. 

1. Kutumbiyaputta-Tissa Thera.— He once went to Jetavana with 
twenty-nine of his friends f rom Savatthi to make offerings to the Buddha. 
Having heard the Buddha’s preaching, they all became monks. After 
live years’ residence wdth their teachers, they wished tO retire into soli- 
tude and obtained from the Buddha topics for their meditations. While 
on the way to the forest, Kutumbiyaputta-Tissa weakened in his deter- 
mination and turned back. When the rains were over, the others, 
having won arahantship, returned and reported their various attainments 
to the Buddha. Kutumbiyaputta heard the Buddha praise them, and 
made up his mind to follow their example and so to go back with them 
the next day to the forest. That same night, however, filled with a 
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yearning not to delay in beginning Iub austerities, lie slept in an upright 
posture; but in the middle of the night he fell down and broke his thigh- 
bone. This accident delayed the departure of the other monks, and the 
Buddha, hearing of it, blamed Tissa for his unesasonable zeal and re- 
lated the Varana Jataka, showing how, in the past too, he had behaved 
similarly.^ 

The Commentaries^ lead us to. believe that Kutumbiyaputta did 
ultimately attain arahantship, for he is mentioned several times with 
Pitimalla and others as an example of one who put forth great exertion 
while suffering severe pain, in order to win his goal. 

y I'J. i.'316,f.'' ■ . b"., ■'■''■'b 

2 E.g., SA. ii. 216; AA. i. 29; see also Padhanakammika-Tissa, 

2. Kutumbiyaputta-Tissa.— An arahant. He lived in Fiyafigudipa. 
Dutthagamani, fleeing from the battle at CulaftgamyapittM, wished to 
give a share of his food to a monk before sitting down to eat. When 
the meal-time was announced, the thera Gotama, hearing it with his 
divine ear, sent Kutumbiyaputta to receive the share set apart for the 
brotherhood.^ It transpired later that the food so received was divided 
by Kutmmbiyaputta among twelve thousand monks in Piyangudipa.^ 

1 Mhv. xxiv. 22 ffi; xxxii. 31 f. 2 xxxii, 66} MT. 508. 

Kutepidu.— -A vassal of the Catummaharapkas, present at the preaching 
of the Maha Samaya SuttaA 

1 D. ii. 268. 

KutelitissamaMvihara.— A monastery in Ceylon. It was once the 
residence of a Samapera of great fdd^f-power who later lost all these 
powers as a result of falling in love with a weaver's daughter of Kabu- 
pelanda.^ It may perhaps be the same as the Kutali-vihara (q.v.). 

1 VibhA. 293; but see MA. ii. 700. 

Kuttapiti.— A large village given by Kittisirirajaslha for the main- 
tenance of the sacred Footprint in SamanakutaA 

1 Cv. c. 225. 

Kutthuka.— The general of Sena II, He built the parive^a, which 
was called Senasenapati.’- See also Potthakuttha. 

1 Cv. li, 88. 

Kutharasabha. — Some sort of council chamber, probably al'i'dched 
to the Court in Ceylon. Kittisirimegha is mentioned as employing the 
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services of tlie head of the sabha to fetch the prince Parakkamabahu 
from his retreat.^ 

1 Gv. Ixvit t)L 

Kutharivihara. — A monastery in Ambatthakola used by Moggallana I. 
as his headquarters in his canipaign against Kassapa 

^ Ov, xxxLx. 21. 

Kuddadhana.—Seo Kun^adhana. 


Kunappunallura, 

Viragaftga/ 


, — A market town in South India in the district of 
i- Gv. Ixxvi. 131. 


1. Kupala. — One of the seven great lakes in the region of the Himalaya. 

The Buddha once visited it with a large concourse of Sakyan youths 
who had joined the Order, and on that occasion he preached the Kupala 
Jataka The sun's rays never reached the waters of the lake, 

which were therefore never warm.^ According to Buddhaghosa,® the 
Kui.ulla Jataka was actually preached on the banks of the Kupaladaha. 

1 J. V. 415; MA. ii. 6U2, 1021; AA. ii. I “ SiiA. ii. 407. 

759, etc. .1 ^ /6uh, i. 358; 1>A. ii. 075. 

2. Kunala.— The Bodhisatta, born as the king of the Citrakokilas, He 
lived in a beautiful forest in the Himalaya, attended by three thousand 
live hundred hen birds. He was carried about on a stick by two birds 
while in front, behind, above and below flew his vast retinue, guarding 
him from all harm and providing for all his needs. He distrusted and 
despised all W'omankind, and his stories of their wiles, as related by him to 
his friend Punnamukha, arc given in the Kunala Jataka {q.v.). 


Kunala Jataka (No. 53(3). Kunala, king of the Citrakokilas, though 
well served by his hen birds, always despised them and found fault with 
them. The king of the Phussakokilas, Punnamukha, on the other hand, 
always sang the praises of his escort. One day the two kings met, and 
Pupiiamukha asked Kimala wky he was not more giacious to his ladies. 
“ Because I know too mnch about women,” w'as the answer; but Ikuijna- 
makha was not in a mood to discuss the matter any more. Later, Pmma- 
muldia fell ill, and his hen birds deserted him and came to Kmrala. He 
drove them away, ministered to Punnamukha, and cheered him. Some 
time after, Kupala, seated on the ManosilMala in Himava,^ started to tell 

1 According to Buddhaghosa (D. ii. 676), this was on the hanks of the Kxmaladaha 
(q.v.). 
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liis friend of the wickedness of women. Hearing of this, many i.nhai)it.ants 
of numerous worlds came to listen to him, among tlieni Ananda, king of 
the vultures, and the ascetic Narada. Many were the instances given 
by Kunala to illustrate the deceitfulness, ingratitude and immorality of 
women— among them the stories of Kanha, Saccatapavi, Kakatl, Kurah- 
gavi, Brahmadatta’s mother who sinned with Pancalacanda, the queen 
Kinnara, Paneapapa and Pihgiyani. Kunala's diatribe \vas followed by 
Auanda's, and his by hfarada’s, each claiming to speak from facts witJiiii 
their knowledge. In the stories related by Kunala, tJio l)ird-kiug is 
identified wdth one of the characters concerned in each story, so that he 
was able to speak with authority. Thus ho w'as Ajjuna, one of Kanlui’s 
husbands ; the goldsmith in the story of Saccatapavi ; the Garuda in 
Kakatfs tale; Chalafigakumara, who misconducted himsedf with Kuraii- 
gavi; Pahcalacanda, lover of Brahmadatta’s mother; th.e chaplain, also 
called Bancalacanda, who saved Kinnara from her husband’s wrath; 
Baka, one time husband of Paiioapapa; and Brahmadatta, husband of 
Piiigiyanl. 

Pimp-amiikha is identified with Bdayi, the vulture-king with Ananda 
and Narada with Sariputta. ^ : 

The preaching of the Kunala: Jataka was followed by that of the 

Mahasamaya Sutta. 

This Jataka was related in order to destroy the discontent that rose in 
the hearts of the Sakyau youths, kinsmen of the Buddha, wdio, having 
entered the Order, were troubled by the thought of the wives they had 
left behind. The Buddha therefore took them to the nimfilaya, showed 
them the magnificent beauty of the region, particularly the miraculous 
splendours of the Kumlladaha, and there preached to them. At the end 
of the Jataka they all became arahants. We are told“ that that very day 
they became arahants. See also the Cuia Kunala Jataka. 

2 J. V. 412-56; also IJA. ii. 674 11’.; AA. i. 173. For particulars of the names men- 
tioned iu this article see s.a. 

Kunala. — The name of a river (mahdnadi) which out of the 

Kunaladaha. It dries up when, at the end of the kai)pa, the fourth sun 
rises.’- ■ ■ 

1 A. iv. 101. 

Kunhana. — See Kupdadhana. 

Kun^a. — A yakkha who once inhabited a forest, called, Kun^adhana’ 
after him. 


^ ^ [ Ku^idakakuccMsindhava Jataka 

Kun^akakucchisindhava Jataka (No. 254).— A liouseliolder was lodging 
ill a poor old woman's iLousO; on tie road from Benares to Fttarapatlia. 
During Ms stay there Ms thoronglibred mare foaled, and the foal was 
given to the woman at her request, in part payment of her charges. 
She brought up the foal as though he were her own child. Some time 
after, the Bodhisatta, who was then a householder, happened to pass the 
same way and discovered the thoroughbred's presence by the behaviour 
of his own horses. The woman agreed to part with the foal to him for 
a large price on condition that he should be provided with all manner of 
luxuries. The Bodhisatta kept his word, and when the king caMe to in- 
spect his horses, made the foal, who knew his own worth, exhibit his 
marvellous powers. The king installed him as Ms state horse, and there- 
after the lordship of all India passed into the king’s hands. 

The story was told in reference to Sariputta. Once, when the Buddha 
was returning to Savatthi after a tour, the citizens decided to celebrate his 
arrival by each one taking on himself the task of feeding a certain number 
of monks in the Buddha’s retinue. A poor old woman wished to feed a 
monk, but all the monks were already allotted, only Sariputta remaining. 
She invited him to her house, and he accepted her invitation. When it 
became known that Sariputta was to feed with her, the king and all the 
rich citizens of Savatthi sent her food and garments and money to help 
in her entertainment of the Elder. As a result, through the kindness of 
Sariputta, she became rich in a single day. 

Sariputta is identified with the thoroughbred of the Jataka.^ 

This is evidently the same story as that which, in the Dhanimapada 
Commentary,^ is called the Kun^akasindhavapotaka Jataka. But there 
the story is related, not in reference to Sariputta, but to the Buddha him- 
self, because he accepted a cake of rice-husks from the slave- woman 
Pupna {q,v-). This is jjrobably due to some confusion with two or more 
stories of similar import. See also Kundakapuva Jataka. 

^ J. ii. 286 fl". 2 iii. 325. 

Kupdaka-kumara, — The lay name of the ascetic Kh antivadi {q.v,)} 

^ J. iii. 39. 

Kup^akapuva Jataka (No. 109).— The Bodhisatta was once a tree-sprite 
in a castor-oil tree and received worship and offerings from many people. 
Among them was a very poor man who, having nothing else to offer at the 
tree, took a cake made of husk powder. But when he saw the other rich 
offerings, he felt that the sprite would never accept so humble a gift and 
wished to eat the cake himself. The tree-sprite appeared, took the 
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ofiering, and revealed to the man that heaps of treasure lay buried under 
the tree. The man informed the king of this, and the king, in return, 
appointed him royal treasurer. 

The story was told in reference to a poor man of Savatthi. Once the 
people of a whole street in that town pooled their resources in order to 
entertain the Buddha and his monks to a meal of rice-gruel and cakes. 
The poor man, unable to afford anything else, made a bran-cake and by 
sheer determination put it in the alms-bowl of the Buddha himself. 
When it became known that the Buddha: had accepted it^ people of all 
classes crowded round the man ofering him wealth if he would share with 
them the merit he had gained. After consulting with the Buddha, the 
man accepted the offers, and the gifts he received amounted to nine crores. 
That same evening the king appointed him treasurer.^ 

Vj.,i . mt 

Kundakasindhavapotaka Jataka.-— See Kun^akakueehisindhava Ja- 
taka. ; "h'",. , ■ . . . 


Kundadhana Thera. — An arahant. He was proclaimed the first 
among those who received food tickets He came of a brahmin 

family of Savatthi and his name was Dhana. He knew the Vedas by 
heart, and when advanced in years, heard the Buddha preach and joined 
the Order. From that day, however, in all his movements the form 
of a young woman followed him wherever he went, though he himself 
could not see the figure. This caused great merriment and evoked 
many sarcastic remarks, which he could hot understand. When he 
went for alms women would put into his bowl two portions of food, 
saying, “One is for your Reverence and the other for your friend, the 
young lady, your companion.'^ ' In the monastery the novices and 
young monks would point at him and say: “ Book, our venerable one 
has become a Jeonda^’ (gallant ?). From this he became known as Konda- 
or Kundadhana. Driven to di.straction hy this teasing, he became 
abusive and was reported to the Buddha, who bade him be patient as 
he was only being pursued by the remnant of an evil kamma. Pasenadi, 
king of Kosala, hearing of Kundadhana, was interested, and being 
satisfied by personal investigation that the Elder was blameless, provided 
him witli all necessaries, so that he need no longer go round for alms. 
This enabled him to concentrate his mind, and he became an arahant. 
Thereupon the figure of the woman disappeared. 

Kundadhana^s claim to he the first among receivers of saldha was due 
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[ Ku^iiJadhanavaBa 

to tile fact tliat he it was who received the first food-ticket when the 
Buddha visited MaM-Subhadda at Ugganagara, Culla-Subhadda at 
Saketa, and also the Sunaparanta-janapada.^ Only khinasavas were 
allowed to accompany the Buddha on these visits. 

Ivuiidadhana’s determination to attain this special eminence was formed 
in the time of Padumuttara Buddha. Once he gave Padiimuttara a 
well -ripened “comb” of bananas when the Buddha arose from a long 
trance. As a result he became king of the devas eleven times and king 
of men twenty-four times. 

He was an earthboimd sprite in the time of Kassapa Buddha. Seeing 
two monks, firm friends, on their way to the uposatha held by the Buddha, 
he had a mischievous desire to test their friendship, and when one of 
the monks retired into the forest leaving the other on the road, he 
followed the former, unseen hy him, assuming the form of a woman 
arranging her hair, adjusting her garments, and so on. The second 
monk, seeing his friend return and shocked by his apparent misde- 
meanour, left him in disgust, refusing to perform the uposatha with 
him. Eealising the effect of his practical joke, the sprite did all he could 
to make amends, but the friendship of the two monks was for ever 
spoilt. The sprite, suffered the fears of hell for a whole Buddha-era, 
and even in his last birth as Kmidadliana his evil kainma jmrsned 
him, as seen above.® 

Kiindadhana was among those to whom the Buddha preached the 
Nalakapana Sutta, and was therefore probably a friend of Anuruddha 
and the other Sakyan nobles present on that occasion.^ u.k Kon^a- 
dhana, Konthadhana, Ku^dadMna. 

^ I’or details of these visits see s.v. hi ]3hA. iii. 52 f. differs very slightly hi 

® A A. i 146 ff.jThag. A. j. 62 ff.; also : certain details. 

Ap, i. 81 f.; Thag, 15. The version given ! ^ M. i. 462. 

Kundadhanavana.^ — A forest near the Koliyaii village of Kupdiyad 
It was once the residence of the yakkha Kunda, who favoured offerings 
made to him mth. 7cw.ida-d}iana (vessels containing rice-powder ?). A 
woman, who was the head of a village (gmiapatiM), formed a settle- 
ment on a spot indicated by the yakkha ; and was guarded by him. 
She thus came to be known as Kundiya, and when, later, the Koliyan 
nobles built a city on the same spot, the city was known as Kundiya. 
In the forest tract the Koliyan nobles built a monastery for the Buddha 
and his monks. It was while the Buddha was dwelling in this monastery 
that Suppavasa gave birth to Sivali, after prolonged labour pains, which 

^ T)hA. (iv. 192) calls it KuBdikoIiya {v.l. Kundikeliya), 
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only cccased after slie, received the Buddha’s blessing.® v.h Kunditthana, 
Kundikana, Kunhana. 

2 xjd. ii. 8*, UdA. 122; DhA. iv. 192 £; J. i. 407. 

Kundayankotta(?). A locality in South India, where LaAkapura once 
pitched his camp. ^ 

^ CV. Ixxvi. 176. 

Kundayamutta.— A Damila chief, ally of Kulasekhara. He was 
defeated in battle by Lankapura.^ 

^ Ov. Ixxvi. 94, 177. 

Kundarayana.— See Kandarayana. 

Kundala {«.?. Kulakundala) Thera.— An arahant. Ho came of a brah- 
min family of Savatthi and entered the Order, but from want of mental 
balance he could not concentrate his thoughts. Then, one day, while 
begging for alms, he saw how men conducted water whither they wished 
by digging channels, how the fletcher fixed the arrow shaft in his lathe 
surveying it from the corner of his eye, how the chariot-makers planed 
axle and tire and hub. Dwelling on these things, he soon attained 
arahantship. 

In the past he was a park-keeper, and gave a coconut to the Buddha 
Vipassi, which the Buddha accepted while travelling through the air.^ 
Perhaps he is to be identified with Nalikeradayaka Thera of the Aim- 
ddna} The same /I paddna-verses, however, are also ascribed to Khitaka 
Thera.® The verse attributed to Eundala in the Theragdthd^ occurs 
twice in the DJiamviapada, and is in the Dhanimapada Co7mnentary 
mentioned as having been preached once in reference to Pandita-Sama- 
nera/ and once in reference to Sukha-Samanera.® 

1 THagA.i.71f. ' « ^iiag. 19. 

2 ii. 447 f. ! 5 DhA. ii. 147. 

2 TiiagA. i. 315 f. ® iii. 99. 

Kundalakesa, Kundalakesi.— See Bhadda Kundalakesi. 

Kundalakesittheri Vatthu. — The story of Bhadda Kundalakesi^ ((^.u.). 

1 DhA. ii. 217 ff. 

Kundalini. — The name given to the ofispring of the sdnkd(mjiLia)- 
bird in the Tesakuna Jataka (q.v.). She is identified with Uppalavapna.^ 

1 J. V. 126. 
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Kundalini-panha. — The (luestions aske.d by the king and the answers 
given by Kundalini, as stated in the Tesakuna Jataka.^ 

IJ. V. 120. 

Kundaliya. — A Paribbajaka who visits the Buddha at the Afijanavana 
in Saketa. He asks the Buddha what profit comes from the Buddha’s 
way of living. The conversation leads to a discussion of the bojjhangas, 
the satijiatthdnas a,nd virtuous ways of behaviour. At the end of the 
diccussion Kundaliya becomes the Buddha’s follower.^ 

I'S. v.'73c'^ 

1. Kup^ali.— The suri/ca-bird of the Mahaummagga Jataka is identified 
with Kup^ali.^ The reference is probably to Bhadda Kundalakesi. 

V",'.. ' VJ.vi..478. 

2. Kup^K—The name of the she-ass in the Vataggasindhava Jataka^ 

1 J.ii.338f. 

3. Kupdalh—The name of a mmdm in Tavatimsa. In this vmdna was 
born a man who once tended Sariputta and Moggallana and looked after 
them when they stayed in a vihara in Kasi’; 

1 Vv. vi. 8; VvA. 296 f. 

4. Kiip^ali.— A brahmin, importer of foreign goods. He was a friend 
of Dighabhaya and lived in Dvaramaiidala.^ 

^ Mhv. xxiu. 24. 

Sutta,— Eecords the visit of Kundaliya to the Buddha.^ 

: ' i"S.w.73'ff. 

Kupdavana.— See Gundavana. 

Kupdasala.— A suburb of SMva^dkanapura (Kandy), on the banks of 
the Mahavaluka-ganga. It was laid out by King Narindasiha, who made 
it his favourite re.sidence.^ Kittisirirajasiha planned its garden and 
erected a vihara.^ 

^ Ov. xevii. 34. ^ Ihkl., e. 216 f. 

1. Kundh Kundiya. — A village of the Kurus. Near tlie village was a 
forest where lived Afiganika-Bharadvaja. Clo,se by was the Uggarama.^ 
v.l. Kundikola. 


1 ThagA. i. 339. 
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2. Kundi.— A village of the Koliyans, near which was the Kiin^adhaiia- 
vana It was the birthplace of Kwndanagariya (PotthapMa) 

Thera. Near it was the Sanavasipahbata where once Ananda stayed.^ 

1 PvA. 178. 

Kunptthana.— See Kundadhana. 

Kundinagariya Thera. — The name given to Potthapada because he was 
born and brought up in Kundi. He lived in the Sanavasipabbata near by/ 
1 Pv. iii. 2; PvA. 177 fF. 

Kundiya.— See Kundadhanavana. 

Kutuhalasala Sutta. — Vaechagotta asks the Buddha how his teaching on 
the subject of rebirth differs from that of other teachers; for example, of 
Purapia Kassapa. The Buddha explains that, according to his own 
teaching, rebirth comes only to a being who has fuel, the fuel being 
craving.^ 

The discussion arises out of a conversation which, according to Vac- 
chagotta, took place among paribbajakas in the Kutuhalasala.^ 

^ S. iv. 398 f. j of that name; any place where discussions 

2 Buddhaghosa says (DA. ii. 369; MA. | were held could be so called. See also 
ii. 694) that there was no special place | D. i. 179. 

Kuttandara. — A Damila chieftain, ally of Kulasekhara, defeated by 
Lahkapura.^ 

^ Ov. Ixxvi. 182, 190. 


Kuddala Jataka (No. 70). — The Bodhisatta was once a gardener in 
Benares, and because his only possession was a spade {kuddala) he was 
known as Kuddala Pandita. Later he became a recluse, but six times 
thoughts of his spade drew him back to the world. The seventh time he 
threw the spado into the river and shouted for joy, winning insight. The 
king of Benares heard his shouts, and on knowing the reason for them, 
resolved to join Kuddala as an anchorite. When the news spread, the 
people from twelve leagues round accompanied them, and Sakka sent 
Vissakamma to erect monasteries for them in the Himalaya. 

The story was told in reference to Citta-Hatthisariputta (g'.u.).^ The 
names of some of those who accompanied Kuddala in his renunciation 
are mentioned at the end of the Hatthipala® and the Mugapakkha^ 
Jatakas. 


1 J. i. 311 fr. 


2 J.iv.490. 


2 J. Vi. 30. 
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X Kuddala (Kuddaiaka)-pandita 


The same story is given in different words in the GommeA%- 


tanj. 


4 DliA. i. 311 f. 


Kuddala (Kud<ialaka)-pandita.--See Kuddala Jataka. 

He is mentioned in a list of six famous teachers of the past, who were 
well known for their pious and holy lives. They had numerous followers 
and, after death, were horn in the Brahma-world.^ 

The Kuddala-birth was one in which the perfection of pcmnci wm 
developed.® 

1 A. iii. 371, 373; iv. 13S. 2 J. 1. 46. 

Kuddalamandala. — A village in Rohana. Here a battle took place 
between the forces of Parakkamab5.hu I. and his enemies.^ 

^ Cv. Ixsv. 16. 

Kuuta. — A throne (for an image) which was originally in the Paeina- 
Vihara of the Theravadins, and was later set up beside the Bodhi-tree of 

the Abhayagiri-vihara by Silakala.^ 

^ Cv. xH. 31. 

Kuntani Jataka (No. 343).— -In the court of the king of Benares was a 
heron who carried messages. Once, when she was away, the boys of the 
palace killed her two young ones. In revenge she persuaded a tiger to 
eat the boys, and told the king what she had done. She then flew away to 
the Himalaya because, she said, there could be no friendship between the 
wrong-doer and the wronged one. 

The story was told in reference to a heron of the Kosala king, who 
acted in a similar way.^ 

1 J.m.311f. 

Kuntamalaka.— A locality near Anuradhapura through which passed 
the boundary of the Mahavihara. It wms the point from which the king 
started to mark the u.Z. Kotthamalaka. 

1 Mhv., p. 331; Hbv. 134; Dpv. xiv. 28, 33. ^ 

Kuiitavara.~The soldiers of a district in South India who fought 
against the Sinhalese force that invaded their territory.^ They were 
subdued by the Kesadhatu Kitti.® 


^ Cv. Ixxvi. 246. 


2 Ibid., 259. 
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Kunti. — A kiniiari, mother of the theras Tissa and Sumitta. Their 
fafliea- was a former inhabitant of Pataliputta.’- 

, Mhv. V. 212. ■ 

Kundukala.— A locality in South India on the tongue of land which 
juts out from the continent to the island of Ramissara. Kundukala is 
about eight miles from Ramissara.^ Lankapura built there a strong 
camp called Parakkamapura, where he had his headquarters.^ 

1 Cv. Ixxvi. 101. 2 Ibid, 121. 

Kupikkala.— The birthplace of the Elder Maha-Tissa/ vj. Ku- 
vikkala, Kulbbikala, Kutthikiila. 

^ Mhv, xxsiii. 49. 

Kllpuvena. — A village and a monastery. The story of a samanera of 
the monastery, as given in the Majjhima Commenlary,^ is similar, except 
in regard to the names, to the story given under Kabupelanda {q.v.), 

A MA. ii. 700. ■■■. 

Kuppa Sutta.— The monk who has the four patiscmihhidd and has an 
emancipated mind realises that which is unshakable (ahqrpa).^ 

^ A. in. 119 f. 

Kubukandanadi.— A river in Ceylon. On its banks was the Samudda- 
vihara.’^ 

1 Mhv. xxxir. 90. 

Kubulagalla. — A locality in Rohana. It was one of the. strongholds 
captured by VijayabahuT.’- 

1 Cv. Iviii. 36. 

Kubera. — See Kiivera, 

Kubbikala. — See Kupikala. 

Kubbugama.— SeedKumbugama. 

Kuma. — Wife of a householder in Velukanda in the Avanti country. 
She was the mother of Nanda Thera, also called Kumaputta.^ 

1 ThagA. i. 100, 

Kumaputta. — See Nanda Kumaputta, 
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1. Kumara. — Father of Bharana. He lived in Eappakandara/ 

^ MliVi xxiii. 64. 

2. Kumara.— -Name of the god Skanda. He rode on a peacock. It 
is said that Kumara gave a boon to Manavammad 

^ Ov. lvii, 7, 10; see also Hopkins: JfyiAoZojry, p, 227. 

Kumara Sutta. The Licchavi Mahanama sees a number of Lieehavi 
youths sitting by the Buddha, at the foot of a tree in the Mahavana at 
Vesall ; he expresses his joy at the sight for, he says, the Liochavis are 
usually so mischievous. The Buddha thereupon tells Mahanama of 
five things the practice of which will tend to progress; the tending of 
father and mother, the support of wife and children with well-gotten 
wealth, devotion to one’s own business, honouring one’s own ancestral 
gods, showing respect to good and holy men.^ 

1 A. iii. 75ff. 

1. Kumara-Kassapa Thera. — ^He was foremost among those who had 
the gift of varied and versatile discourse {cittalcat'hihanam)} His mother 
was the daughter of a banker of Rajagaha, and she, having failed to 
obtain her parent’s consent to become a nun, married and, with her 
husband’s consent, joined the Order, not knowing that she was with child. 
When her condition was discovered her colleagues consulted Deva- 
datta, who declared that she was no true nun. The Buddha, on being 
consulted, entrusted the matter to Upali, who had it fully investigated by 
Visakha and other residents of Savatthi, and he gave his finding in the 
assembly, in the presence of the king, that the nun was innocent.® 
When the boy was born the king reared him, and the boy was ordained 
at the age of seven. The boy came to be called Kumara, because he 
joined the Order so young and was of royal upbringing, and also because 
the Buddha, when sending him little delicacies such as fruit, referred 
to him as Kumara Kassapa. Once when Kumara Kassapa was meditating 
in Andhavana, an anagdml Brahma, who had been his companion in the 
time of Kassapa Buddha, appeared before him, and asked him fifteen 
questions which only the Buddha could answer. This led to the preaching 
of the Vammika Sutta,® and after dwelling on its teachings Kassapa 
became an arahant.^ His mother, too, developed insight and attained 
to- arahantship. It is said that she wept for twelve years because she 

1 A. i. 24. j 3 M. i. 143 ff. 

2 For details see J. i. 148; Upali’s j * For Kumaja-Kassapa’s story see J. i. 
handling of the case won the Buddha’s i 147ff.; AA. i. 158f.;ThagA. i. 322f.;MA. 
special commendation (see, e.{;f., AA. i. X72). i i. 336 f. 
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could not be with Kassapa. and one day, seeing him in the street, as she 
ran towards him and fell, milk flowed from her breasts and wet her robe. 
Kassapa, realising that her great love was standing in the way of her 
attainments, spoke harshly to her that she might love him the less. The 
ruse succeeded and she became an arahantthat very day.® 

In the time of Padumuttara Buddha Kassapa was a learned brahmin, 
and having heard a monk ranked foremost in eloquence, he wished for 
a similar distinction and did many acts of piety towards that end. Wh en 
the teachings of Kassapa Buddha were being forgotten, he, together with 
six others, entered the Order and lived a life of rigorous asceticism on 
the summit of a mountain,® 

Two verses of deep significance ascribed to Kumara-Kassapa are 
found in the TIieragathd^ Although it is said that he was a very eloquent 
speaker, the examples given of his preaching are extremely scanty. 
The Aiiguttara Oowimewiar?/® states that the Buddha gave him his title 
from the skilful way in which he argued with Payasi, as related in the 
Payasi Sutta (g.-y.); but this cannot be correct for, according to Dham- 
mapala,® the events of the Payasi Sutta took place after the Buddha's 
death, The Sutta, however, does j ustify Kassapa's reputation.^” 

Kassapa's took place in his twentieth year. A doubt 

arose as to whether this was valid because, according to the rule, twenty 
years must be comjdeted for upasampada. The Buddha hold that in 
reckoning the age the time spent in the mother’s womb could also be 
ineluded.^^ 

5 3:)}iA. iii, 147. 

® Ap. ii. 473 £. ; the details of this story 
are given in DhA. ii. 210-12; among 
Kassapa’s companions were also Pukku- 
sati, Daruciriya, Datba Mallaputta and 
Sabhiya ; see also UdA. 80 f. 

2. Kumara-Kassapa. — A thera in Ceylon, at whose request was written 
the Dhammapadatthakathad 

1 DhA. i. 1; Gv. 68. 

Kumara-Kassapa-thera Vatthu. — TJie story of Kumara-Kassapa {q.v.) 
and his mother. 

1 DhA. iii. 144 ff. 

Kumaradhatusena (Kumaradasa). — Son of Moggallana I. and king of 
Ceylon (513-522 a.c.). His son was Kittisenad Tradition tells of his 


7vv. 201. 202. 

8 i. 159. 

9 VvA.297. 

^9 For his praises see also MA. i, 500 f. 
Via. i. 93; Sp. iv. 8C7, 
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friendsliip with a poet KalWasa. The authorship of the Janaldharana 
is generally ascribed to him.^ / — 

2 Cv. i. 51, n. 1. 

Kumarapanha.-— The fourth chapter of the Khuddakapathad It 
consists of ten questions which, according to the Commentaries,® the 
Buddha asked the young Sopaka, then an arahant though only seven 
years old, with the idea of giving him the upasampada-oidmn,tioii. The 
boy-arahant answered the questions and this conversation formed his 
ordination.^ These questions were elaborated by the nun of Kajjafigala^ 
{q.v.). The Mafjlmm Commentary^ on the Ambalatthika-Rahulovada 
Sutta seems to indicate a set of questions called Kuinarapahha in connec- 
tion with Rahula when he was seven years old. 

^ Khp. 2. i * See A. V. 54 if. 

2 KhpA. 76; ThagA. i. 479. 1 ® MA. ii. 636. 

2 gge also Thag, V. 486; Ap. i. 64 f. I 

Kumarapabba.— The section of the Vessantara Jataka which deals with 
the giving away of Vessanfara's children to Jujaka/ 

1 J. vi. 566. 

1. Kumarapeta Vatthu. — A man of Savatthi abused those who gave 
alms to the Buddha and his monks, but his mother made him retract 
his words and give alms for seven days. He was born later as the son 
of a courtesan who left him in a graveyard. The Buddha went there 
and proclaimed that the boy had a great future before him. The boy 
was adopted by a rich man and spent his wealth in deeds of piety. After 
death he was born as Sakka’s son.^ 

1 Pv. m. 6; PvA. 194 if. 

2. Kumarapeta Vatthu.— Two sons of the Kosala king committed 
adultery and were born as petos. One night they uttered loud lamenta- 
tions and the inhabitants of Savatthi sought the Buddha's protection. 
The Buddha explained things to them, and the people gave alms and 
made over their merit so gained to the 

^ Pv. i\r, 6; PvA. 261 f. 

Kumarasiha.— Son of VimaladbammasMya ; he was adopted by King 
Senaratana and given the province of Hva. He died young. ^ 

^ Cv. xcv. 22; also Cv. Trs. ii. 233, n. 3. 
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Kumarasena.— Brother of Dhatusena, He helped Dl 
crush the Damilas, and was amply rewarded for his services, 
^ Cv. xxxviii. 35, 63. 


KumMpanha. — Evidently the name given to the questions ashed 
of the Buddha by Mara’s daughters, TanM, Arati and Raga — when they, 
visited him in order to tempt him — and the Buddha’s answers. These, 
questions and answers form the Dhitaro Sutta of the Smnyutta Nihaya,'^ 
but a quotation from them given in theAnguttara^ is mentioned as having 
been taken from the Kumanfanha. The Commentary^ mentions them 
as being the questions of Md.T& a Aa.ug}item ihimdwmmMia'adMia7um 
piicchd), 

1 S. i. 124 f. 2 Y. 46 f. 3 AA. ii. 828. 


KumaribMta Vagga. — 'The eighth section of the BMhhhutn Pdcitiiya. 

1 Vin. iv. 327-37. 


Kumariya Sutta. — Few abstain from accepting women or girls, many 
do not.^ 

1 S. V. 471. 


1. Kumuda. — A niraya— strictly speaking, a period of suffering. It 
is equal to twelve Padumas. 

The Kokalika monk was born in Kumuda-niraya.^ 

^ S. i. 152 f.j see also SN., p. 126; SNA, ii. 476. 


2. Kumuda.— One of the three palaces of Sobhita Buddha in his last 
lay life.^ 

1 Bu.vii. 17. 


3. Kumuda. — A city. There an enemy of Piyadassi Buddha, Sona 
by name, made an unsuccessful attempt to kill him by means of the 
elephant Douiamuklia.^ 

^ Bu. xiv, 6; BuA. 174. 


^ sf ThagA. i. 21 1 f. 
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1. Kuraudamaliya Thera.— An arahant. In the time of AtthadassI 
he was a ralckhasa in a lake near Himava and gave the Buddha a garland 
of flowers, fifteen kappas ago he was king seven times under the name 

of Sahassaratha.^ 

i Ap.i. 186f. 

2. Kumudamaliya Thera.— An arahant. In the past he saw Vipassi 
Buddha walking in the street and gave him a garland of iiMWuda-flowers,^ 

1 Ap. i. 257 f. 

Kumba.— See Kumbagama. 

Kumbagama.™ A Damila stronghold near Anuradhapura, which was 
captured by Dutthagamapi. It was commanded by Kumba.^ 

^ Mhv, XXV. 14. 

Kumbalavata. — A locality near Anuradhapura; through it passed the 
boundary of the Mahavihara.’^ 

1 Mhv. p. 332; Mbv. 134; Dpv. xiv. 38. 

Kumbalaka.— One of the tanks built by Mahasena.^ 

^ Mhv. xxxvii. 48. 

Kumbiyahgana. — See Kutumbiyafigana. 

Kumbugama {v.l. Kubbugama).— A village in Rohana. It is mentioned 
in the campaigns of Damiladhakari Rakkha.^ 

1 Cv.lxxv. 149, 167, 172. 

Kumbha Jataka (No. 512),— The story of how a forester, Sura, ac- 
cidently discovered strong drink, and how, with the help of his accom- 
plice, the ascetic Varuna, he spread abroad the discovery, thus leading 
to the destruction of all Jambudipa, had Sakka not appeared on earth 
and by his exposition of the evils of drink induced Sabbamitta, king of 
Savatthi, to abstain from its use. 

The story was told in answer to a question by Visakha as to the 
origin of drink. Once during a drinking festival at Savatthi five hundred 
women, friends of Visakha, visited Jetavana in her company. On the 
way they became drunk, which led to their behaving improperly in the 
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monastery, Tlie Buddlia friglitened tliein by liis iddhi-l)o^vcT and re- 
stored them to tlieir senses.^ 

TIic story of the past is also given in the Jdtahamald (No. 17). 

^ J. V. 11 £f . ; the DhA. (iii . 100 ff .) gives a slightly dillerent version of the doings of 
Visakha’s friends. 

Kumbha Vagga. — The fifth chapter of the TU’d Nipdia of the 
JdtaJcaOommentanj} 

1 J. ii. 431-51. 

1. Kumbha Sutta.-— A pot without support ivS easily upset, so is it 
with the mind. Support for the mind is the Noble Eightfold Path.’- 

1 S. v.'^20'f.' „ 

2. Kumbha Sutta. — A pot, if overset, empties out its water and cannot 
take it in again. A monk, cultivating the Eightfold Path, empties 
out 111 and cannot take it in again. ^ 

1 S. V. 48. 

Kumbhakaniia. — A powerful Yakkha whom Sumedha Buddha 
brought under his power. His story is similar to that of A|avaka. The 
people brought the Yakkha a prince as sacrifice, and the Yakkha handed 
him over to the Buddha. Ninety crores of people realised the Truth on 
the occasion.^ 

^ Bu. xii. 5; BnA. 164 f. 

Kumbhakara Jataka (No. 408). — The Bodhisatta was a potter in 
Benares, and to his liouse came four Pacccka Buddhas — ^Karandu, 
Naggaji, Nimi and Dummukha — from Nandamula-pabbhara. He 
welcomed them and asked them the stories of their renunciation. 
Having heard them, both he and his wife wished to leave the world, but 
his wife, deceiving Mm, went before him, leaving him to look after their 
son and daughter. When the children were old enough he, too, became 
an ascetic, and though he met his wife later he refused to have anything 
to do with her. 

The son was Rahula and tlio dauglitcr Uppalavanna, the wife being 

Rahulamata. 

The story was related to five hundred monks who had lustful thoughts 
at midnight. The Buddha read their thoughts and visited them with 
AnandaP See also the Faniya Jataka. 

1 J. iii. 375 fif. 
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Kumbhaghosaka.“Son of tiie cliief treasurer of Rajagaha. Plague 
breaks out in the city and attacks the ckief treasurer and his wife. When 
about to die they bid farewen to E directing him to flee 

for his life and return later to dig up their treasure. He spends twelve 
years in a jungle and returns to find the treasure undisturbed; but 
reflecting that since he is unknowm in the city he may be subjected to 
annoyance if he is seen digging up the treasure and spending it, he decides 
to earn his own living and obtains a position as foreman. One day 
the king, hearing his voice, exclaims: “ That is the voice of some rich 
man.i’ Several times this happens, and then a female servant, overhearing 
the king’s words, offers for a consideration to make him master of the 
junn’s wealth. She obtains lodgings for lierself and her daughter in 
Kunibhaghosaka’s house aiid contrives to make him seduce her daughter. 
A marriage is arranged, and Kumbhaghosaka is obliged to dig up some 
of the wealth in order to defray the various expenses proclaimed by 
the king’s orders. When the plot is complete, Kumbhaghosaka is 
summoned before tlie king, who, having Heard his story, confirms him 
in his inheritance and gives him his own daughter as wife. 

The king tells the story to the Buddha, who praises Kumbhaghosaka.^ 
f DhA.i. 321 if. 

1. Kumbhanda.— A hrigairtha for whom Pandukabhaya built a hermi- 
tag^o, named after him, near the^^^ 

^ Miv. X. 99.- 

2. Kumbhapda.— A class of Spirits mentioned with A!’akkhas, Asuras 
and Nagas. They live in the South and Viruiha is their king.^ In the 
Vidhiirapandita Jataka,® KumbMra (y.u) is mentioned as one of their 
chiefs. Tluiy had huge stomachs,, and their genital organs were as big 
as pots, hence their name.® 

i 1). ii. 257; D. iii. 198. a j. 272. ^ DA. iii. 964. 

Kumbhapura. — ^^The residence of Kisavaecha^ ; it is evidently another 
name for Kumbbavati (<7.^). y 

^ MA. ii. 599, 

Kumbhavati.-— A city in the kingdom of King Dandaki. Kisavaccha 
livediuthepark near there.^^t :v ^ 

1 J. iii. 463; V. 29, 134, 

Kximbhigallaka.-~-A monastery in Oeylon. Vasabha built an uposatha- 
house there. ^ 


1 Mhv. XXXV. 86. 
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Kumbhira.— A Yakklia who lived in the Vepulla mountain outside 
Rajagaha. He was present at the preaching of the Mahasamaya Siitta 
with a train of over one hundred thousand.^ He is colled Rajagahifea 
because he was born in Rajagaha.® Sometimes* he is Hj)okcn of as chief 
of the Kumbhandas, When Bimbisara wished to visit the courtesan 
Padumavati at Ujjeni, the chaplain enlisted Kiimbhira’s assistance in 
transporting the king thither.* 

^ ^ ^ ^ I 3 J. vi. 272. 

3 da. ii. 686. i ThigA. 39. 

KumbMla Jataka (No. 206).— Evidently another version of the Vaiia- 
rinda Jataka, though the scholiast refers to another Kumbhila (thus in 
all MSS.) Jataka for particulars.* 

3 j ii. 206. 

Kumbhila vanaka.— A river in Ceylon which joins the Sahkhavaddha- 
manaka.* 

^ CV. Ixviii. 32; see also CV. Trs. i. 279, n. 4. 

Kumbhilasobbha. — A tank restored by Vijayabahu I.,* and later by 
Parakkamabahu I.® 

1 Cv. lx. 50. 3 Ibid., Ixxix. 33. 

1. Kumma Sutta. — A monk should be like the tortoise, inwardly with- 
drawing,* t’.b Bukhara Sutta. 

1 S. i. 7. ^ ' 

2. Kumma Sutta. — Gains, favours and flattery — these are the snares 
of Mara, resembling the corded harpoon wntli which a tortoise all un- 
wittingly was caught of old.* 

1 S.,ii.,226.: \\ 

3. Kumma Sutta. — Like the tortoise who withdrew all his limbs into 
his shell lest the jackal should catch him, so let the monk -ceaselessly 
guard all his senses from Mara.* 

■ 1 S. :iv. 177. '■ '• 

Kummasadayaka Thera.— An arahant. Ninety-one kappas ago, 
liaving nothing else to give, he put sour gruel into the bowl of Vipassi 
Jiuddha.* He is evidently identical with Sivaka Thera.® 

a. ThagA. i. 307. ‘ 


1 Ap. ii. 416. 
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Kummasapinda Jataka (Ho; fl5).~Once the Bodhisatta was servant 
to a rich man in Benares, and;:hamng received fonr portions of sonr 
grnol for wages, gave them to fonr Pacceka Buddhas, After death he 
was born as heir to the king of Benares, and made the daughter of the 
Kosala king his chief queen- Bemembering his previous life, he com- 
posed a song about it; the song became very popular, though no one 
understood its import. The queefE^having been promised a boon, chose 
to know the meaning of the song, and the king, having summoned the 
people from twelve leagues round, explained the allusions. The queen, 
too, revealed how she had Once been a slave in the court of Ambattha 
and had given alms to a holy rnonk. She is identified with Rahulamata. 

The story was told in reference to Queen Mallika ; she was a garland- 
maker’s daughter, and one day gave three portions of sour gruel to the 
Buddha, That same day she became the chief queen of Pasenadid 

1 J. iii. 405 ff. the third story of the Jatakainald, also Divydvaddna, p. S8, and 

KaiMsaritMgaraxx'vn. 19 ft. 

Kurangavi.-— Daughter of the king of Benares. She fell in love with 
Elakamara (q.v.) and was ultimately married to him. She misconducted 
herself with ChalangakUffiara and his attendant Dhanantevasid 

The story of Kurangavi forms one of the talek related by Kunala. 

Kurandaka.— -A cave, probably in Ceylon. It contained beautiful 
paintings of the renunciation of seven Buddhas, but the Elder Ciftagutta 
iq.v.), who lived in the cave for a long time, never saw them because 
he had never liftedhis eyes. There was a great ironwood (ndga) tree at 
Ihe onti’ance to the cave. The Elder, at the request of the king, once 
went to visit him, but after seven days, not being happy in the 
palace, he returned to Kurandaka.^ 

^ Vsm. i. 38 f. 

Kuraya. — See Kuruya. 

Kuraraghara.— A tovni in Avanti. It was the residence of Katiyani, 
Kali, Sona Kutikanna, among others. Hair it was the Papata-pabbata.^ 
Maha Kaecana also lived there. ?aZ. Kulaghara. 

1 HA. il. 188; UdA. 307; DhA. iv. lOl; AA. i. 24G, oto. 

Kuraraghara-Papata-pabbata. — See Papata-pabbata. 

Kuraragharika.— See Kali (2). 
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Kiiraragliariya-So^a.—Tlie name by wMch Sona Kutika^iitia is some- 
times referred to,^ 

1 E.g., J. vi. 15. 

KuravakagaUa.—A place in Rohana where Damiladhikari Rakkha 

defeated his enemies.^ 

1 Cv. Ixxv, 137. 

Kuru, — A country, one of the sixteen Mahajanapadas.^ Frequent 
references to it are found in the Pali Canon. It is said that Kuru was 
originally the name of the chieftains {rajahumdra) of the country and that 
their territory was later named after them. Buddhaghosa® records a 
tradition which states that, when Mandhata returned to Jambudipa from 
his sojourn in the four Mahadipas and in the devalokas, there were 
in his retinue a large number of the people of Uttarakuru. They settled 
down in Jambudipa, and their settlement was known as Kururattha. It 
had many towns and villages. 

The country seems to have had very little political influence in the 
Buddha^s time, though, in the past, Pancala, Kuril and Kekaka were 
evidently three of the most powerful kingdoms.® According to the 
J dtahas,^ the kingdom of Kuru was three hundred leagues in extent and its 
capital, Indapatta, seven leagues in circumference. The ruling dynasty at 
Indapatta belonged to the Yudhitthila-gotta.® Among the kings of the 
past, Dhananjaya Koravya is mentioned several times® and reference is 
also made to a king called Koravya’ whose son was the Bodhisatta 
Sutasoma^ During the Buddha^s time, also, the chieftain of Kuru was 
called Koravya, and his discussion with the Elder Ratthapala, who was 
himself the scion of a noble family of the Kurus, is recounted in the 
Ratthapala Sutta.® Perhaps at one time the Kuru kingdom extended as 
far as Uttarapancala, for in the Somanassa Jataka,® Uttarapancala is 
mentioned as a town in the Kururattha, with Renu as its king. 

Koravya had a park called Migacira where Ratthapala took up his 
residence when he visited his parents.^® The people of Kuril had a 
reputation for deep wisdom and good health, and this reputation is 
iiientioned^^ as the reason for the Buddha having delivered some of his 
most profound discourses to the Kurus, for example, the Mahanidana, and 

I D, ik 200; A. i. 213 etc. ’ J. iv. 361 ; v. 457. 

s DA. ii. 481 f.; MA. i. 184 etc; ( « M. ii. 65 ff. 

® See, e.gf., J. ii. 214. i ® J. iv. 444. 

4 i?.^?.,J.v,57,484;vi. 255. AlsoMtu.i. i MA. ii. 725. 

34; ii. 419. I JInd., i. 184 f.; A A. ii. 820; they were 

® J. iii. 400; iv. 361. j also probably reputed to be virtuous'; see 

« J. ii. 366; iii. 400; iv. 450; vi. 260 etc. j the Kurudhamma Jataka. 

■; ' A -41 
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the Mahasatipatthana Suttas. Among other diBoourscs delivered in the 
Kiiiii corintr)' arc the Magandiya Sutta, the Ananjasappaya Sutta, the 
Sammosa Sutta and the Ariyavasa Siitta. All these were preached at 
Kammassadhamma, which is described as a nigama of the Kurus, where 
the Buddha resided from time to time. Another town of the Kurus, 
which we find mentioned, is Thullakotthika, the birthplace of Katthapala, 
and here the Buddha stayed during a- tour.^'"® Udena’s queen, Magandiya, 
came from Kuru,^® and Aggidatta, chaplain to the Kosala king, lived 
on the boundary between Kuru and Ariga and Magadha, honoured 
by the inhabitants of all three kingdoms. 

The Kiiru country is generally identihed as the district around Thane- 
sar, with its capital Indapatta, near the modern Delhi. See also 
XJttarakuru. 

M. ii. .'jf; ThagA., ii. 30. Ibid., iii. 242. 

13 DhA. i. 199. ; 13 CAGI. 379 f. 

Kurukaceha.— Probably a wrong reading for Bharukaccha {q.v.). 

Kurukhetta. — Another name for tlic country of the Kurusd 

J. yi.'291..' 

1. Kumftgamiga Jataka (Ko. 21).-— Once the Bodhisatta was an 
antelope who used to eat the fruit of a seq)mp;bi-ti'ee. One day a huntsman 
disco vered him and lay in wait to kill him, but the Bodhisatta suspected 
his presence and so escaped death. 

The story was told in reference to Devadatta’s plots to kill the Buddha, 
the huntsman being identified with Devadatta.^ 

1 J.J.'173 f. '..h ■ , 

2. Kuruflgamiga Jataka (Ko. 206). — ^In a forest lived three friends; 
an antelope, a woodpecker and a tortoise. One night the antelope was 
caught in a huntsmanh noose, and the tortoise set about biting through 
the thongs of the noose while the woodpecker, uttering cries of ill-omen, 
kept the huntsman in his hut. The antelope escaped, but the tortoise, 
exhausted by his labours, was caught by the huntsman. The antelope 
thereupon enticed the hunter into the forest and, eluding him, released the 
tortoise. The a.ntelopo was the Bodhisatta, Sariputta the wmodpecker, 
Moggallana the tortoise and Devadatta the hunter. 

The story was told in reference to Devadatfcah wickedness.^ 

This Jataka is figured on the Bharhut Stupa.® 

1 J. ii. 162 iF.; DhA. iii. 152 f. 3 Cunningham: p. 67 and PI. xxvii. 9. 
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Kurungamiga Vagga. — The third section of the Eha Eipdta of the 
JutakaGommmtary} 

^ J.i. 173-98. 

Kurudhamma Jataka (No. 276). — The Bodhisatta was once born as 
the son of Dhananjaya, king of the Kurus, and, after his father’s death, 
reigned in Indapatta. He observed the KurudJimnma — that is to say, the 
jMncasila — as did the queen-mother, his queen-consort, the viceroy, the 
chaplain, the king’s driver, his charioteer, the treasurer, the keeper of 
the royal granaries, the palace porter and the courtesan of the city. The 
country thus became very prosperous and its people happy. In the 
kingdom of Kalinga there was a drought and consequent scarcit}?’ of food. 
The king, acting on th<J advice of his nxinisters, sent brahmins to beg from 
the Bodhisatta the loan of his state elephant, Afijanavasakha, who was 
reported to bring rain. The elephant was lent willingly but no rain fell. 
It was thereupon decided that the prosperity of the Kurus was due to the 
Kurudhamma observed by the king and the others, and messengers 
were despatched to find out which these Kurudhammas were. From the 
king down to the courtesan, all had rigorously kept them, but each had 
unwittingly done something which he or she considered a violation of tne 
dhamma. The messengers, therefore, had to visit each one and take down 
a list of the dhamma. The incidents related by each to the messengers, 
explaining wherein they had transgressed the dhammas, only served to 
emphasise how scrupulously they had conducted themselves. 

The Kalinga king practised the Kurudhamma and rain fell in his 
country. 

The story was told in reference to a monk who had killed a wild goose. 
Two monks bathed in Aciravati, and while standing on the bank, drying, 
they saw two geese appear. The monks took a bet as to which should 
hit the goose in the eye, and one of them threw a stone which pierced 
one eye and came out of the other. The monk was reported to the 
Buddha,^ 

1 J. ii.363 if; DhA. iv. 86 cp. Gariyapitaka i, 3. With the introductory story 
compare that of the Salittaka Jataka (J. i. 418). 

Kurundankundiya. — A locality in South India.^ 

1 Cv. Ixxvi. 236, 266. 

Kurundacullaka. — A pariycna in the Jetavana-vihara in Ceylon, the 
residence of Dathavedhaka.^ 

MTt |76.“ " ■’ 


1 
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Kurundiapillaka. — A monastery in Geylon. Potthakuttlia erected a 
pasada tkere.^ 

1 Cv, xlvi. 21. 


Kurundavapi.— A tank built by Aggabodhi 

1 cv, xlii. 15; Cv. Trs. i. 66, n. 6, 

Kiirundavasoka-Vihara. — A monastery built by Khallatanaga.^ 

^ Mhv. xxxiii. 32, 


Kurunda-Vihara. — A monastery built by AggabodM L and dedicated 
to all three fraternities.^ 


1 Cv. slii. 15. 


Kurundavelu. — A vihara in Ceylon, where was compiled the Kurundi- 
atthakatha (f/.v.). 

Kurundiya-Vihara. — A monastery rejjaired by Vijayabahu I.\- prob- 
ably identical with Kurunda-Vihara. 

^ CV, Ix. 60, 

Kurundi. — A village in Ceylon.^ 

^ Cv. Ixxxiii. 16; Ixxxviii. 64; Cv. Trs. ii. 149, n. 9. 

Kurimdi-Atthakatha. — One of the great collections of commentaries on 
the Tipitaka used by Buddhaghosa in the comidlation of his works. 
Tradition says^ that it was written in Sinhalese, and was so called because 
it was compiled in the Kurundavelu-Vihara in Ceylon. It seems to have 
been chiefly concerned with Vinaya rules, for we find frequent references 
to it, particularly in the A'amawtopasadf An. ^ It is also called Kuriindi- 
gandha.® In many cases its explanations appear to have been difierent 
from those of other commentaries. 

1 See, s.g., Saddhamma-Saugalia, p. 55. 

® Sp. i 281; ii. 319; iii. 637, 544, 

646, 570, 573, 583, 597, 616, 620, 626, 

Kurundirattha.— See Kurundi. 

Kurumba,— -A Damila chief, subdued by Lahkapura.^ 

^ Cv. Ixxvii. 14 f. 


OZ /, OOU, 004, bOS, 7az, 7Ze; IV. 74t>, 
758, 778, 783, 789, 813, 818, 861, 920, etc. 

8 n-.. 
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Kiirumbandanakali. — A locality in Soutli India, where a great battle 
was fought hetweoii Lankapiira and Kulasekhara.’- 

^ Cv, Ixxvi, 157. 

Kliruvaka-tittha. — A secluded bathing-place in a large pond near the 
Cittalapabbata-vihara.’^ 

1 MA.h. 1025. 

Kurenjiyaphaladayaka (Kuruniiya°) Thera. — An arahant. Thirty- 
one kappas ago he was a hunter, and having seen the Buddha SikhI in the 
forest, ho gave him a hurenjiya-huit} 

He is evidently identical with Sona-Setthiputta Thera.® 

i Ap;ii, 448f. 2 ThagA. i. 316 f, 

1. Kula Sutta. — Families consisting of many women and few men are 
molested by robbers; likewise a monk who has not developed emancipa- 
tion of mind through love is easily molested by non-humansd 

1 S. ii. 263. 

2. Kula Sutta.-— Asibandhakaputta visits the Buddha at the Pavarika- 
ambavana in Nalanda at Nigantha Nataputta’s request, and tells the 
Buddha that he docs wrong in obtaining alms from famine-stricken 
Nalandcl. The Buddha replies that his begging does not come within the 
eight causes of injury to families: viz., the actions of kings and robbers, 
fire, water, loss of savings, slothfulness, wastrels and impermanence. 

Asibandhakaputta becomes the Buddha’s follower,^ 

1 S, iv. 322 f. 

3. Kula Sutta. — The five advantages which accrue to families visited by 
holy men: they cleanse their hearts and attain to heaven; they greet the 
monks respectfully and are born noble; they conquer greed and gain 
power; give alms and obtain wealth; ask questions and become wise.^ 

1 A. hi. 244 f, 

L Kula Sutta. — Seven reasons for which a family is not worth visiting: 
they neither greet one nor show courtesy; provide no seats; hide what 
they have ; having much, give little ; what they do give they give care- 
lessly and half-heartedlyd 

1 A. iv. 10. j 


5. K«la Sutta.-^Similar to 4. ITine reasons are given, tlie additional 
ones being: tKey sbow no desire to bear tbe doctrine and take no interest 

when it is preached to tbernd 

. I'A. iv.'-387.'"' 

Kulaghara.— See Kuraraghara. 

Kiilagbara^i Satta.— See Ogalha Sutta. 

Kulanta-vapi (Kulattba-vapi).-~A tank to tlie sontli of Aniiradhapura. 
In tbe battle between tbe forces of Butthagamanl and Elara tbe water in 
tbe tank was dyed red witb blood of tbe slain, hence tbe named 

1 Mbv. XXV. 66. 

Kiilaplltta Satta.—Clansmen who go forth into homelessness do so in 
order to gain full comprehension of the Four Noble Truths. This is trne 
for all time.^ 

I'S; V.416. ■ ,, , ' ' 

“ Kulaputtena-dukkha ” Sutta.— Three snttas. A clansman who goes 
forth sbouldlive (1) in aversion from body etc., or (2) seeing impermanence 
in them, or (3) seeing no soul in them.^ 

1 S.iiul79. 

Kulava^dhaka.— Griven as a name used ironically to insult another.^ 

I'-Vin. iv.'S. ' 

Kulavaddhana.— A rich merchant of Sudassana (Benares) who tried 
to stop his king, Sutasoma, from renouncing the world by offering him 
all his wealth. He is identified with (Maha ?) Kassapad 

1. Kulasekhara,— A Gholian king of South India. Ho besieged the 
Pandyan king, Parakkama of MadhurS, and the latter sent for help to 
Farakkamabahu I. of Oeylon; ■ Parakkamabahu sent an expeditionary 
force to South India under Xafikapura, but in the meantime the 
Pandyan king had been slain and his capital taken. The Sinhalese 
force, however, landed and carried on a prolonged campaign against 
Kulasekhara and his allies, who seem to have been numerous and 
powerful. Kulasekhara was defeated, and the Pandyan king^s son, 
¥ira Pundu, was installed in Madhura. The Chola prisoners taken in 
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tlie war were brought to Ceylon and employed in the reconstruction of 

the Maha Thupa in Anuradhapura/ 

^ For details of this war see Gv. Ixxvi, and Ixxvii. For Kulasokhara’s later history 
see Gv. Trs. ii. 100, n. 1. 


2. Kulasekhara.— A Pandu king. His general Ariyaeakkavatti in- 
vaded Ceylon in the reign of Bhuvanekabahu I. and carried off the 
Tooth Relic and other treasures. Later Parakkamabahu III. visited 
Kulasekhara and retrieved the Tooth Relied 

1 CV. xc. 47; 53 f. 


Kulavaka Jataka (No. 31). — The Bodhisatta was born in Macala 
under the name of Magha. He spent his time with the heads of the 
other twenty-nine families in the village, engaged in various forms of 
sociaT service. The headman, finding his gains diminish, made a false 
report to the king, who ordered Magha and his friends to be trampled 
by elephants; but by virtue of fkeit meita they could not be killed, and 
thereupon the king showed them great favour. After death they were 
all born in Tavatimsa, with Magha as Sakka. Three of Magha’s wives — 
Sudhamma, Citta and Nanda — who had persuaded him to let them share 
in his good work, were born as Sakka’s handmaidens. But Sujata, who 
had taken no part in their activities, received no such honour.^ At 
that time the Asuras shared Tavatimsa with the Devas, but one day they 
got drunk and were hurled down to the foot of Sineru. They therefore 
declared war on the Devas, and during one of their fierce battles Sakka 
wUkS defeated and fled Over the sea in his chariot Vejayanta. When 
he came to Simbalivana, the chariot felled down the trees there, and 
the young Garulas were hurled into the sea. Hearing their cries of 
agony, Sakka made his driver, Matali, turn the chariot and go back. 
The Asuras, seeing him return, thought it was another Sakka coming 
with reinforcements, and fled in terror. The Vejayanta-pasada rose 
from the earth, and Sakka lived in it, having fortified his city with a 
fivefold guard. 

The story was told in reference to a monk who had drunk water 
without first straining it, because his friend, with whdni he was travelling 
and with whom he had fallen out, had the only strainer available. 
Matali is identified with Ananda.^ 

In the version given in the Dhammapada Qommentary,^ the story of 

^ For the story of these women see ® i, 263 ff. ; see also SA. i. 260 f.; 
under their names. DA. iii. 710 ff..; and SNA. ii. 484 f. 

® J. i. 198 ff.; with the introductory According to these accounts Sakka was 
story ep. Vin. ii. 118. . helped by not 29 but 33 others. 
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Magha is related in response to a question asked of the Buddha by the 
Licehavi Mahali. The reason given for Sakka's flight in the Vejayanta- 
ratha also differs. According to this account, when Sujata (q.v.) was 
reborn as the daughter of Vepaeitti and the time came for her to choose 
a husband, Sakka went to the assembly in the guise of an aged Asura 
and was chosen by Sujata, Sakka thereupon revealed himself and fled 
with his bride in the chariot, the Asuras in full chase. 

See also Kiilavaka Sutta. 


Kulavaka Vagga.— The fourth chapter of the Eha, Niqiata of the JMalca 
Commentary} 


1 J.i. 198-234. 


Kulavaka Sutta.— The story of Sakka’s flight from the Asuras. When 
he saw the Garulas crushed under his chariot wheels, he asked his driver, 
Matali, to turn back and risk death at the hands of the Asuras, But 
the Asuras fled.^ Kulavaka Jataka. 

IS. i. 224. 

Kulalitissa. — A monastery in Ceylon. Over the tlmpa in the monastery 
King Voharika-Tissa erected a parasol.^ 

1 Mhv. xxxvi. 33. 

Kuliflga. — The name of a clan, probably Sinhalese. Mahinda VI, 
belonged to this clan.^ The Kulingas were among the tribes sent to 
Ceylon by Asoka with the Bodhi -tree.® 

1 Cv. Ixxx. 15. 

® Mhv. xix. 2; see also Mhv. 128, n. 2, and Cv. Trs. i. 29, n. 2, and ii. 126, n, 5. 

1. Kulupaka Sutta. — Five qualities which make a monk disagreeable 
to the families he visits: he is intimate on slight acquaintance (a.sanilia'ua- 
vissas^); takes privileges without justification {anissaranikafpi) i tiies to 
bring together estranged families (viyaUhupasevi); is a gossip (updJcan- 
^ahajappi); is impoTtunate {atiydcanaho}} 

^ A. iii. 136 f, 

2. Kulupaka Sutta.— The five evil results of visiting families: sitting 
together in secret, and in concealed places, tendency to go uninvited, 
talking about women, and being filled with lustful thoughts,^ 

1 A. iii. 268 f. 
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3. Kulupaka Sutta.— Five evil results of visiting families too often— 
frequent sight of women and consequent danger to celibacy in varying 
degrees^ 

. m..259. 

4. Kulupaka Sutta.— The Buddha says: that Maha Kassapa has the 
qualities requisite to becoming a monk worthy of visiting families. He 
is not vexed even if they give scantily, tardily or disrespectfully^ 

1 S. ii. 200. 

Kulumba Sutta.— A discourse, evidently well known, but not included 
in the Three Eescensions (tisso sangtti}.^ The AUhasdUm^ givea an 
extract from it and refers “ to an infanticide of Kulumba.” The quota- 
tion is to show that a bodily action may arise also in the mind-door. 

^ Sp. iv. 742, 743. ^ DijgA. 91. 

Kulla Thera.— An arahant. He was a landowner in Savatthi and 
joined the Order after hearing the Buddha preach. But he was often 
seized by fits of lustful passion, and even when, following the Buddha’s 
instructions, he meditated in the charnel field, he could nob control the 
tendency. The Buddha himself went with him and bade him mark 
the putrefaction and dissolution of dead bodies around him. He 
attained first jhdna, developing which he won arahantship.^ The 
Theragdthd verses® ascribed to him are a record of this experience. 

1 ThagA. i. 444 f. 2 393 . 8 . 

Kula Thera.— See Kundala. 

Kulumbari-kannika. — A district in Ceylon; the birthplace of Maha- 
Sona.^ According to the Malmvamsa Commetilary it was in Rohana.® 

^ Mhv. xxiii. 45. 2 MT. 45. 

Kuvanna. — A Yakkha maiden, whom Vijaya married on his arrival 
in Ceylon. With her assistance he killed the Yakkhas at their feast 
in Sirisivatthu. Later Vijaya discarded her in favour of a royal maiden 
from Madhura, and she left, with her two children Jivahattha and 
Dipella, for Laftkapura, where she was slain as a spy. Her children 
fled to Malaya and their descendants became the Puliudas.^ 1 

Kuvanna had as companion a slave called Sisapatl (Sisapatika).® 
v.l Kuveni. 


^ Mhv. vii. 9-68. 


a MT. 255. 
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Kuvera (Kubera).—- King of Uttarakuru. His royal residence is 
Alakamanda and his citadel Visam^^ messengers arc Tatola, 

Tattola, Tatotala, Olasi, Tejasi, Tatojasi, Sura, Raja, Arittha and 
Nemi. His lotus-lake is called Dharani. His sons are all called Inda.^ 
He rules over the northern clime and is lord of the Yakkhas, with a 
splendid retinue.® He is a follower of the Buddha.® See Vessavana. 

He was once a brahinin called Kuvera and owned a sugar-cane farm, 
where ho worked seven mills. The produce of one mill he gave in charity, 
and when his profits increased he gave alms for twenty thousand years. 
After death he was horn as one of the Catummakarajika-devas/ 

In literature the name Kuvera signifies the god of wealth, and Ids city, 
Ajakamandaj is said to embody all prosperity.® He had nine treasures.® 
Tlie Yakkha Runnaka calls himself the minister of Kuvera.’ Kuvera is 
mentioned in a list of those who reached heaven through generosity.® 

1 D. iu. 201 f. i ® J?.sr., Gv. xxxvii. 106 ; sxxix. 5 ; ixxx. 5. 

2 I), ii. 257. I ® JHd., Ixxxvii. 31; see Hopkins’ Epic 

® SN. V. 379. ; Mythology, 142 f. 

^ DA. iii. 966; SNA. i. 369 f. ' J. vi.' 307, 325. ^ lbul„ m. 

Ruveradvara. — One of the fourteen gates of Piilatthipura, erected 
by Parakkamabahuld 

^ Cv. Ixxiii. IGl. 

Kuvera-nalini.— -A name given to Dharapi® (^.u.). 

1 D. iii. 202; DA. iii. 968. 

Kusa. — The Bodhisatta, son of Okkaka, king of Kiisavati and of his 
queen Silavati. Okkaka has no heir, in spite of performing various 
rites. But at length, by the favour of Sakka, Silavati iniracnlously 
gives birth to two sons. The elder, though ill-favoured, is supernaturally 
wise and is called Kusa. The younger, very handsome, is called Jayam- 
pati. Kusa consents to marry only on condition that a princess can be 
obtained exactly like an image which he himself has fashioned. Pabhava- 
tf, daughter of King Madda of Sagala, is found to fulfil this condition, and 
is married to Kusa. The bride is not to look upon her husband’s face 
until she has conceived, but Kusa plays various pranks upon her 
and she accidently discovers how ugly he is. She leaves him immediately 
and returns to her father’s court. Thither Kusa follows her, and under 
a variety of menial disguises, including that of a cook, tries, but in vain, 
to win her afiection. At length Sakka intervenes. He sends letters, 
purporting to come from King Madda, to seven kings, ofiering Pabhavati 
to each of them. They arrive in Sagala simultaneously and threaten 
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to destroy the city. Madda decides to cut Pabliavatl into seven pieces, 
and she is only saved from immediate death by the despised husband. 
At his appearance the kings flee, for wherever he looks the earth trembles. 
Kusa returns with his wife to Kusavati and they live there happily. 

Pleased at Kusa’s victory, Sakka gives him a jewel called the Verocana- 
mani. It was octagonal, and was evidently handed down in the succes- 
sion of kings, for we are told that one of the tests, set by Yideha, kmg 
of Mithlli, to discover the proficiency of Mahosadha, was for him to break 
the old thread in this gem, remove it, and insert a new one,^ Eeference 
is made elsewhere® to a talamy},ta (fan?) possessed by Kusa, in which 
could be seen the forms of all things in the world. He also possessed 
the Kokanadavlna (g.n.) given by Sakka to Sllavatf. Kusa is called 
Sibassara, and. his shout, when he appeared before the seven kings, an- 
nouncing his name, was one of the four shouts heard throughout Jam- 
budlpa.® The Dtpavamsa^ speaks of Kusa and Mahakusa, both descended 
from Mahasamraata. 

^ J. vi 340; according to SA. i. 115 | 
and DA, iii. 266, the jewel was also in the | 
possession of Pasenadi; but see the j 
Mahasara Jataka, where no mention is | 
made of Kusa, I 

Kusa Jataka (Ko, 581).— The story of Kusa (^.h.). It was told in 
reference to a backsliding mOnk who fell in love with a woman in Savatthi, 
neglected all his duties and refused food. He was taken to the Buddha, 
who related this story to show how even mighty men may lose their 
power and come to misery through love of a woman.^ 

The story bears much resemblance to that of Anitthigandba (<7. '?•>.). 
See also s.v. Sammillabhasini. 

^ J. V. 278 the sstory is also given in Mtu. iii. 1 If. ; ii. 441 f.; the details differ, 
as do some of the namc.s, from the Pali version. 

Kusagbara. — A city (?). The Buddha’s lower robe (nivdsam) was 
deposited there after his death.^ 

^ ^ . Bu. xxviii.'S, ' 

Kusattbakadayaka Thera. — An arahant. In the time of Kassapa 
Buddha ho was a brahmin and gave the Buddha Jcusaifialca (eight 
handfuls of husa-gv&^s ?).^ He is evidently to be identified with Miga- 
sira Tbera.® 


^ E.g., 'm\5o2. 

3 SNA. i. 223; SA. i. 248. 
* iii. 40. ■ 


^ Ap. ii. 416. 


ThagA i. 306. 
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Kusanali Jataka (Ko. 121).— -The BodHsatta was born as a sprite, 
in a clumi) of /I'MM-grass. Hard by was a in wbick lived 

a Tree-sprite. One day tbe king’s carpenter, looking for a suitable 
pillar for tlie king's one-pillared palace, reluctantly decided to fell tbe 
miihhhaha. Learning of tke Tree-sprite's imminent danger, tbe Bodhi- 
satta assumed the sliape of a chameleon and deceived the carpenter in 
such a way that he saw the muJcMaha as all rotten and of no use for his 
purpose. 

The story was told in reference to one of Anathapindika’s friends, 
He was of low rank and poor, and Anathapindika's other friends protested 
against such intimacy. But one day the poor friend saved Anathapi- 
ndika’s house from being burgled. The Buddha related the story to 
show how each, according to his strength, could help a friend in need.^ 

Ananda was the Tree-sprite. The story is often quoted^ to show the 
value of a good friend. 

1 J. i. 441 ff. 2 E.g., J. iv. 77. 

Kusanali Vagga. — The thirteenth chapter of the Eha Nipdta of the 
Jdtaha Commentafy} 

1 J. i. 441-65. 


Kusamali.- — One of the seas through which the mariner Supparaka 
(g-.v.) piloted his ship. It was full of emeralds and looked like an expanse 
of dark iiMsa-grass. Its full name was Nilavanna Kusamala.^ 

^ J. iv. 140. 

Kusamba (Kusumba). — A sage (m), the site of whose hermitage was 

built the city which came, for that reason, to be called Kosambid 
^ SNA. ]. 300; MA. ii. 539; XJdA. 248; PsA. 413; see also Ramayana i. 34. 

1. Kusalarasi Sutta. — ^The five hindrances could rightly be 

called a heap of demerit and the five a heap of merit.^ 

I'-'S.v. 145. ' 


2. Kusalarasi Sutta. — The four could rightly be called 

a heap of merit.^ 


1 S. V. 186. 

1. Kusala Sutta. — Conditions which are on the side of goodness have 
their root in earnestness {aj>pamdda) ; the earnest monk cultivates the 
seven hojjliangas} 


1 S. V. 91. 
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2. Kusala Sutta. Similar to No. 1. The conditions have tlieir root 
m yonisomanasihara} > S. v. 92. 

Kusavati.— -A city in the kingdom of the Mallas. In the present age 
it was called Kusinara. Once it was the royal city of Maha-Sudassana 
and was twelve leagues in length and twelve in breadth, prosperous and 
full of people, like Alakamandad It was then at the head of eighty-four 
towns.^ The MaM-Sudassana Sutta® contains a long description of the 
city. It was the capital of several kings of the MaMsammata dynasty,* 
including Okkaka, father of Kusa.® 

In the time of the Buddha Metteya, Kusavati will be known as 
Ketumati.® 


1 D. ii. 146 f.; J. i. 392; Gyp. i. 4; Dvy. 
227. 

2 S. iii. 144. 2 D.ii. 170 £ 


^ Mh.v. ii. 7; Dpv. iii. 9. 
6 J. v. 278 if. 

® Anagat. V. 18. 


Kusmata.— -One of the cities of Uttarakuru.^ 

4 t). iii. 200. 

Kusinara.— The capital of the Mallas and the scene of the BuddhaA 
death. At that time it was a small city, “ a branch-township with wattle- 
and-daub houses in the midst of the jungle,' ■ and Ananda was, at first, 
disappointed that the Buddha should have chosen it for his Pavinih'bdna, 
But the Buddha, by preaching the Maha-Sudassana Sutta, pointed out 
to him that in ancient times it had been Kusavati, the royal city of Maha- 
Sudassana.^ Between Kusinara and Pava, three gmutas away®— from 
where the Buddha came to Kusinara on his last journey from Rajagaha, 
stopping at various places— lay the stream; of Kakuttha on the banks of 
which was the Ambavana ; beyond that was the Hirannavati river, and 
near the city, in a south-westerly direction, lay the Xlpavattana, the 
Srda-grove of the Mallas, which the Buddha made Ms last resting-place.® 

After the Buddha's death his body was carried into the city by the 
northern gate and out of the city by the eastern gate ; to the east of the city 
was Makutabandhana, the shrine of tho Mallas, and there the body was 
cremated. For seven days those assembled at the ceremony held a 
festival in honour of the relics.* 

It is said that the Buddha had three reasons for coming to Kusinara 
to die: (1) Because it was the proper venue for the preaching of the 
Maha-Sudassana Sutta; (2) because Subhadda would visit him there and, 
after listening to his sermon, would develop meditation and become an 
arahant while the Buddha was still alive; and (3) because the brahman 

i ® UdA. 238; DA. ii. 572 £ 


1 D. ii. 146. 
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Dona would be tbere, after tke Buddba’s death, to solve the problem of 
the distribution of his relics.® As the scene of his death, Kusinara 
became one of the four holy places declared by the Buddha to be fit places 
of pilgrimage for the pious, the other three being Kapilavatthu, Buddha- 
gaya and Isipatana.® Mention is made of other visits paid to Kusinara 
by the Buddha, prior to that when his death took jdace. Thus, once he 
went there from Apana and having spent some time at Kusinara, proceeded 
to Atuma. The Mallas of Kusinara were always great admirers of the 
Buddha, even though not all of ’ them were his followers, and on the 
occasion of this visit they decided that any inhabitant of Kusinara who 
failed to go and meet the Buddha and escort him to the city, would be 
fined five hundred. It was on this occasion that Roja the Malian was 
converted and gave to the Buddha and the monks a supply of green 
vegetables and pastries.’ . During some of these visits the Buddha stayed 
in a wood called Balihara^a, and there he preached two of the Kusinara 
Suttas® and the “ Kinti ” Sutta*® A third Kusinara Sutta he preached 
while staying at XJpavattana.^® 

Kusinara was the birthplace of Bandhula and his wife Mallikad^ It 
was twenty-five yojauas from Rajagaha’-® and lay on the high road from 
Alaka to Rajagaha, the road taken by BavarPs disciples.^® 

This was evidently the road taken also by Maha Kassapa from Pava, 
when he came to pay his last respects to the Buddha. 

According to a late tradition, onc-eighth of the Buddha’s relics were 
deposited in a cairn in Kusinara and honoured by the Mallas.^® 

In ancient times Kusinara was the capital of King Talissara and 
twelve of his descendants. It was also the scene of the death of Phussa 
Buddha at the Setarama (y.Z. Sonarama).” 

In Ilioucn Thsang’s day there still existed towers and Saiigharamas 
erected to mark the spots connected with the Buddha’s last daj^s and 
obsequies at Kusinara. According to his account^® Kusinara was 
nineteen yojanas from Vesali. 

To the northern Buddhists the place was also knowm as Kusigrama 
(Kusigriimaka) and Kusinagari.^® 

Kusinara is identified with the village of Kasia at the j unction of the 


® UdA. 402 f.j lOA. ii. 073 f. 

® D. ii. 140. 

Vin. i. 247 f. 

8 A. i. 274 f.; V. 79 f. 

» M. ii. 238 f. 

^8 A. ii. 79,- for another discourse to 
some noisy monks at Upavattana, see Ud. 
iv. 2. 

UhA. i. 338, 349. 


18 i)A. ii. 6U9; aco. to Fa Hsien (p. 40) 
it was twenty-four yojanas from Kapila- 
vatthu. 

18 yN. V. 1012. 1* Vin. ii. 284. 

18 B. ii. 167 ; Bu. xxviii. 3. 
i« Dpv. iii. 32. 

11 BuA. 195; Bu. xix. 26. 

1® Beal: op. cit. li. lii. n. 
i» Bvy. 152 f., 208. 
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river Rapti and the smaller Grbndak and in the cast of the Gorakhpur 
district.^'* A copijei^ phate belonging to the erected at the site 
of the Buddha's death has recently been discovered.®^ 

The people of Kusiiiara are called Kosinaraka.®® 

GA6I. i. 493. IWc?., 714. : ^ 22 jg.rjf., jj. ii. 167. 

Kusinara Vagga. — The thirteenth chapter of the Ttka Nipdta of the 
AnguUaraNiJcdya} 

^ A. i. 274-84; Iot a summary of its contents see A. v. 381, 

1. Kiisinara Sutta.— Preached at Baliharana in Kusinara. Offerings, 
made to a monk by the pious, bring hiih no real advantage if he is 
slothful ; he should be strenuous and vigilant.®’ 

\ 1 A. i. 274f" 

2. Kusinara Sutta. — Also preached at Baliharana. A monk wishing 

to rebuke another monk, should consider five things with regard to him- 
self— whether he is of blameless condubt in body and speech ; whether he 
really wishes well for his colleague and is not influenced by envy ; -whether 
he is learned in the doctrine; whether his are perfect. He 

should also consider whether his rebuke is seasonable, justified by facts, 
administered gently, for the other's benefit and out of compassion for 
him.®' ■ 

1 A. V. 79 f. 

3. Kusinara Sutta. — Preached at Upavattana in Kusinara, in the Sdla- 
grove of the Mallas. The Buddha, j ust before his death, invites the monks 
to question him with regard to any doubts or misgivings they may have. 
They remain silent.® The sutta occurs also as part of the Mahaparini- 
bbana Sutta.® 

1 A. ii. 79 f. 3 D. ii. 137, 164. 

Kusinara Vihara. — A monastery built by Parakkamabahu I. in a suburb 
of Pulatthipura, called Sihapura. It consisted of three image houses, each 
containing three storeys, six pasadas, etc.® 

1 Cv. Ixxiii. 152; Ixxviii. 84; also Gv. Trs. ii. 18, n. 3. 

1. Kusita Sutta. — A woman who is faithless, shameless, unscrupulous, 
indolent and of weak wisdom is reborn in purgatory.® 

1 S, iv. 242. 
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2. Kusita Sutta.' — Eight occasions on wliich a monk is apt to become 
indolent/ 

i'A.iv.332f.. ■■ 

Kusima.~See Kusumi. 

Kusumanagara.— The Pali name for the city now known as Bassein, in 
Burma/ 

Near the city was the birthplace of Chapata.^ 

1 Bode, d}}. cif'r, 24. 

® Sas. 74; see also pp. 41, 43, 147; Ind. Ant. 1893, xxi. 17. 

Kusumapura.-— See Pataliputta. 

Kusumamulagama.— A village near Padumanagara, residence of the 
Thera Dhammadhara/ 

1 Sas. 163. 

Kusumarama.— Another name for PuppMrama/ 

1 Cv. ci. 7. 


Kusumasaniya Thera.-— An arahant. Ninety-one kappas ago he was a 
learned brahman in the time of Vipassi Buddha, and while he was making 
preparations for a sacrifice, the Buddha passed his way. He spread for 
the Buddha a seat of flowers, and offered him food. One kappa ago he 
was a king named Varadassana,/ ; He is evidently identical with Suyama 
Thera.“ 

1 Ap. i, 160. 2 TliagA. i. 165. 

Kusumi.— A seaport in Ramanna where a part of the Sinhalese ex- 
peditionary force sent by Pasakkamabahu 1. landed in five ships.^ It 
is jnobably the same as Kusumatittha mentioned in the Sasamvamsa as a 
seaport.® n.Z. Kusima. 

A Cv. Ixxvi. 69. 2 Af.gr., pp. 66, 90. 

Kulia Sutta.— -Monks who are cheats, stubborn and uncontrolled, are 
no followers of the Buddha/ i ^ 

^ A. ii. 26; found also in It. 113, c/, Thag. 959. 

Kuhaka Jataka (No. 89).— Once a country squire, having great faith 
in the holiness of a matted-haired ascetic, buried some of his wealth in the 
hermitage he himself had provided for the ascetic. The latter, coveting 
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tlie gold, hid It else wliere, and took leave of the squire as though he were 
pmg to some other part of the country. The squire, after pressing Mm 
m vain to stay, accompanied him part of the way. Suddenly the ascetic 
stopped and said he had found a straw from the roof of the hermitage 
picking do his hair and wished to restore it as it did not l)elong to him. 
The squire was greatly impressed by this show of non-covetousness, but 
another ascetic, who was the Bodhisatta, observing what happened and 
guessing the reason, communicated Ms suspicions to the squire. When 
they searched for the gold it could not be found, but the ascetic confessed 
his guilt after a sound thrashing.^ 

The occasion for the telling of the story is given in the Uddala Jataka. 

^ J. i. 375 ff. 

Kuhaka Sutta. —Five qualities, such as deceitfulness, which make a 
monk disagreeable to his fellow monks.^ 

lA. iii. iii f, 

Kuhakabrahmana Vatthu. — A certain brahmin would climl) a tree, 
grasp a branch with his feet and, swinging head downwards like a bat, 
demand pennies, etc., from passers by, threatening to kill himself and 
destroy the city if his request were refused. The Buddha hearing of 
this related a Jataka story in which a false ascetic, having received some 
lizard meat, liked it and wished for more. He lay in wait for the king of 
the lizards when the latter came to pay his respects to him in order to 
kill him, but the lizard-king, suspecting him, escaped, reproaching him 
for his hypocrisy.^ 

1 DhA. iv. 163 ff.; cp. the Godha Jataka; also J. i. 480 f. and ii. 382 f. 

1. Kuta Sutta.— In a peaked house all the rafters converge 

towards the peak j so are all wrong states fixed together in ignorance.^ 

1 S.ii.262, 

2. Kuta Sutta. Similar to the above; all profitable conditions have 
earnestness as their peak. ^ 

S. V. 43... . 

3. Kuta Sutta. — Just us all the rafters slope to the peak, so do the seven 
hojjTiangas tend towards nih'bd'na} 

^ S. V. 76. 

4. Kuta Sutta. Two discourses of similar import, preached to Anatha- 
pin^ika. When a peaked house is. unthatched, the peak, the roof -beams 
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and tKe walls are all unprotected: unguarded all 

actions also are unguarded.^^ ,: V 

1 A. i. 261 f. 

6. Kuta Sutta.— Of tlie five powers (saddhd, Mri, ottappa, viriya, 
7)anwft) tlie last is the peak. ^ 

1 A. iii. 10. 

6. Kfita Sutta.— Of the powers, {saddhd, viriya, sati, samddhi, 
tlie last is the jjeak.^ 

'."I- A. 'iii. 12. 

Kutatissa Vihara, — A monastery in Ceylon. Sena II. gave to it a 
maintenance village.^ 

^ Cv. Jj, 74. In the pillar inscription [ mentioned m the Ktiputisa-rad-maJia-veher 
of Eahinda IV. in Polonnaruva it is ! (Ep. Zey. ii. 50). 

Kutadanta. — A very learned brahmin of Khanumata, which village had 
been given to him by King Bimbisara as a hrahnadeyya. The Buddha 
arrived at Khanumata when Kutadanta wars making preparations for a 
great sacrifice and, wishing this sacrifice to be successful, he consulted the 
Buddha on the holding of sacrifices. The Buddha j)reached to him the 
Kutadanta Sutta. At the end of the discourse he became a sotdpanm} 
The conversion of Kutadanta is considered one of the great spiritual 
victories won by the Biiddlia.® As a disputant, Kutadanta is classed with 
Ambatthaka, Sonada^da and Saceaka.® 

■ i]). i. 127ff. 2 A".!?., J. vi. 320. 3 MA. ii. 697. 

Kutadanta Sutta. — Preached at Khanumata. Kutadanta consults the 
Buddha on the best way of making a sacrifice efficacious, and the Buddha 
tells him of a sacrifice held in days of yore by King Maha Vijitavi, under 
the guidance of his enlightened pur ohita. The saorifioe is undertaken 
with the co-operation of the four divisions of the king’s subjects. The 
king has eight personal qualificationsj as has his chaplain. Ko living 
thing is injured ; all the labour is voluntary and the sacrifice is offered, 
not only on behalf of the king, but of all the good. Ko regrets axe felt at 
any stage of the sacrifice. 

The Buddha then proceeds to tell Kutadanta of other forms of “ sacri- 
fice” more potent than the gift of matmial things, and ends the sutta with 
a description of arahantship. 

At the conclusion of the discourse Kutadanta declares himself to be a 
follower of the Buddha.^ 


1 D. i. 127 ff. 



1. Kutavanija Jataka (No. 98).~Th.e Bodhisatta was once a mer- 
chant named Pandita and entered into partnership with a dishonest man, 
Atipan^ita. When the time came for dividing the profits the latter 
claimed a larger share, for he, as his name showed, was the “ brains - of 
the biismess. To settle the dispute he hid his father in a hollow tree, and 
feigning to consult a Tree-sprite, referred the matter to the Tree. Pandita 
suspecting the ruse, lighted a fire at the foot of the tree and thus exposed 
the cheat. 

The story was related in reference to a cheating merchant of Savatthi, 
who is identified with Atipandita. He tried to rob his honest partner, 
always putting ofi his claims, in the hope that he would die from the hard- 
ships suffered in a long journey they had undertaken for trade.^ 

ij. i. 404 f. 


2. Kutavapija Jataka (No. 218).-— A villager once deposited five 
hundred ploughshares with a friend in the town, but when he came to 
claim them, he was told that they had been eaten by mice, and was shown 
the dung the mice had left behind. Some time later the villager took his 
friend’s son to bathe, hid him in a house, and reported to the townsman 
that the boy had been carried off by a hawk. When he was taken before 
the judge, who was the Bodhisatta, he protested that in a place where mice 
ate ploughshares a hawk could easily carry off a boy. The Bodhisatta 
settled their dispute.^ 

The introductory story is similar to. that of No. 1 above. 

1 J.ii. 181 ff. 


Kutaviniechayaka-peta.— One of Bimbisara’s judges, who was a cheat, 
a slanderer, and a taker of bribes, once observed the fast for half a day 
through a friend’s persuasion. He died that night and was born as a 
He enjoyed divine pleasures, but was condehnned to eat 
the flesh off his own back in expiation of his evil deeds. 

Narada saw this peta and reported his story to the Buddha.^ 

1 Pv. iii. 9; PvA. 209 f. 


Kutagarasala. — A hall in the Mahavana near Vesali. The Buddha 
stayed there on several occasions, and in the books are found records of 
various eminent persons who visited him there and of his conversations 
with them. Among such visitors are mentioned several Licchavi chiefs, 

Mahali Otthatthaddha,’^ Nandaka,® Sunakkhatta,® Bhaddiya/ Salha and 

^ D. i. 150 ff.; S. i. 230 f.; iii. 68 f.; ; spent his sixth rainy season, in the 
A. V. 86 f. ; several visits of. Mahali are j Kutagarasala. 
mentioned; for details see s.v. Mah&li. | ®*S. v. 389. 

BuA. (p. 3) mentions that the Buddha I ® M. ii. 262,. ' * A. ii. 190 f. 
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Abhaya,® all attended by nxiirieroiis retmiies ; their senapati, Siha, who 
went with five hundred chariots, having only decided after much hesi- 
tation to see the Buddha® ; the Jaina Saccaka, whom the Buddha won only 
after much argumentation, as described in the Gular and the Maha- 
Saccaka Suttasd; the householder Ugga of Vesali, acclaimed by the 
Buddha for the possession of eight eminent qualities®; the upasaka 
Vasettha,® the two goddesses, daughters of Paj|unna, both known as 
Kokanada^; and the brahmin Pingiyanid^ 

The Licchavis waited on the Buddha and ministered to him during his 
stay in the Kutagarasala, and, it is said that they were of various hues: 
some blue, others yellow, etc. And Pingiyani, seeing the Buddha shining 
in their midst, surpassing them all, once uttered the Buddha^’s praises in 
verse, winning, as reward from the Licchavis, five hundred upper gar- 
ments, all of which, he, in turn, presented to the Buddha.^® On one 
occasion, when the Buddha was preaching to the monks regarding the six 
spheres of sense contact, Mara arranged an earthquake to break the 
monks’ concentration, but failed to achieve his object.^® Several 
Jatakas were related by the Buddha in the Kutagarasala: the Sigala/^ 
the TelovMa/® the Bahiya,^® and the Ekapanna.’-’ It was here that the 
Buddha finally agreed to grant the request of the five hundred Sakyan 
women, led by Pajapati Gotami, that they might be ordained as nuns. 
They had followed the Buddha hither from Kapilavatthud® The Buddha 
gave Pajapati Gotami, at her special request, a summary of his doctrine.^® 
It was also at the Kutagarasala that the Buddha uttered his prophecy as 
to the ultimate downfall of the Licchavisd® 

It was customary for the Buddha, when staying at the KfitagarasalS, to 
spend the noonday siesta in the woods outside the Mahavana, at the foot 
of a tree ; visitors coming at that time would, if their desire to see him was 
insistent,®^ seek him there or he conducted to him. Sometimes he would 
express his desire to see no one during such a retreat, except the monk 
who brought him his food. 

On one occasion the retreat lasted a fortnight, and On his return he 
found that a large number of monks had committed suicide as a result 

A. iii. 239 f. 

13 S. i. 112. 

11 

15 Bid, 262. 

15 J. i 420. 

17 Bid, 504. : 

13 A. iv. 274 f. j Via. ii. 263 f.; J. ii. 392. 
13. 'A. iw280. '■■■ 

■33; S. iL267'd 

21 See, D. i. 161; A. iii. 75. 


5 Bid, 200. ■ I 

® A iii, 38 f.; iv. 79, 179 ff. ^ 

7 M. i. 227 if.; 237 ff.; the Licchavi i 
Dimunukha is also mentioned (M. i. 234) j 
as having been present ■wben Saccaka j 
argued with the Buddha, I 

3 A. iii. 49 ; iv. 208 f. ; S. iv. 109. 

9 A. iv. 258 f. 

13 S. i. 29 f. 

11 A. iii. 237 f. 
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of a sermon he had preached to them before his retreat on the iinloveli- 
ness of the body. He then caused the monks to be assembled, and asked 
them to concentrate on breathing?’^ Sometimes the Buddha would 
walk from the Kutagarasala to places of interest in the neighbourhood 
~e,g., the SaraMada-cetiya^'* and the Capala-cetiya.®'^ It was from the 
Capala-cetiya, during one of these walks, that he gazed for the last time 
on Vesali. He then returned to the Kutagarasala, where he announced 
that his death would take place within three months.®® 

According to Buddhaghosa,®® there was a monastery (sanyMmw a) 
built for the monks in the Mahavana. Part of it consisted of a storeyed 
house, with a hall below surrounded only by pillars. These pillars 
held the gabled room which farmed the main part of the Buddha's Gandha- 
kuti there. The hall lay from north to south and faced east,®’’ and from 
this hall the whole monastery came to be known as the Kutagarasala. 
There was a sick ward attached to the monastery, where the Buddha 
would often visit the patients and talk with them.®® 

The books also contain the names of others who stayed at the Eutaga- 
rasala when the Buddha was in residence—e,^., Ananda, who was visited 
there by the Licchavis Abhaya and Panditakumara®® ; Anuraddha, who 
lived there in a forest hut®®; Nagita, the Buddha’s former attendant, 
and Nagita’s nephew the novice Siha®^ ; also Cdlar HpaeSla, Kakkata, 
Kalimbha, Nikata, and Katissaha, all of whom left the Ku|iagarasala 
and retired to the Gosidgasalavana, when the visits of the Licchavis 
to the Buddha became disturbing to their solitude.®® 

In later times Yasa Kakandakaputta is mentioned as having stayed 
there.®® 

Eighteen thousand monks under Maha-Buddharakkhita went from the 
monastery in Mahavana in Vesali to the foundation ceremony of the 
Maha Thupa.®^ 

According to the Northern books,®® the Kutagarasala was on the 
banks of the lake Markata (Markatahradatire). 


22 s. V. 320 f. 

23 A. iii. 167. 

24 S. V. 258; A. iv. 308 f. 

25 D. ii. 119 f.; S. v. 258 ff. 

26 DA. i. 310; MA. i. 450. 

27 DA. i. 311. 

26 E.g., S. iv. 210 f.; A. iii. 142. 


29 A. i. 220. 

20 S. iii. 116; iv. 380. 

21 D. i. 151. 

22 A. V. 133 f. 

22 Sp. i. 34; Mhv. iv. 12; Dpv. v. 29. 
24 Mliv. xxix. 33. 

22 Dvy. 136, 200; AvS. 8; Mtu. i. 300. 


Kutali Vihara. — A monastery in Bohana, founded by Kakavannatissa.^ 
There Malaya-Deva Thera once preached the Gha-Gakka Sutta, and sixty 


monks wlio listened to Mm Mcame aiakants.® TMs may be identical 
with the Kutelitissa ViMra 

2--MA.'.ii..l024. ■ 

Keka.— A kingdom in MaMmsakarattha. Ajjuna Sahassabaliu once 
rilled there. u.L KekayaA 

1 J. V. 146., ' ' 

Kekaka.— -A city, regarded in ancient times as one of the three chief 
cities of Jambndipa, the others being Uttarapancala and Indapatta. 
v.l Kekayad:' ' 

213. • / 

Kekaka. — The people of Kekakad 

1 J. n,;214i V. 267, 273; Vi. 280, 281; 

Kekaya,— Another name for Keka and Kekaka.^ 

214. 

Kekarajd.— The king of Kekakad 

1 J. vi. 280, 281. 

Kekkharupupphiya.— See Kakkaru. 

Keniya.-~See : Keniya. 

Ketakapupphiya Thera. — An arahant. Ninety-one kappas ago he 
saw the Buddha Vipassi (?) on the banks of the Vinata and gave him a 
l:etaka-fLo\vev} His stanzas are given in the Themgatlia Commentary 
under two names : Abhaya and Kappatakiira. 

4 Ap. ii. 449 f. 

Ketakavana.— -A forest near Nalakapana in Kosala. There the Buddha 
preached the Nalapana Jataka.^ 

1 J. i. 170. 

1. KeturaatL— The future name of Baranasi. It will be at the head 
of eighfcy-four thousand towns, the capital of the Cakkavatti Sahkha 
and the birthplace of the Buddha Metteyya.^ 

1 D. iii. 75 f.; J, vi. 694j Anagat., w. 8, 30; according to v. 8 it is the same as 
Knsavati. 
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2. Ketiimati. — A river in the Himalaya region. Vessantara, with 
his wife and children, had a meal on its banks, bathed and drank in the 
river, and from there went to Nalika.^ 

1 J. Vi. 618 f. 

3. Ketumati. — The palace of the deva Mahasena (a previous birth of 
Magasena)/ 

1 Mil., p. 6. 

4. Ketumati. — The Pali name for the Burmese city of Taungu.^ 
Ketumati is in Jeyyavaddhanarattha, It wa.s once the oa])ital of 

King Mahasirijeyyasura wLo pos.sessed a famous elepliant, called Deva- 
nuga. Buddhism was established in Ketumati by a monk from Ceylon 
who was named l\Iahaparakkama. It later became the residence of 
famous monks. “ 


^ Bode: op. cii., 4.6. 


2 Sas., pp. 80, 81; see also 101, 118, 1(52. 


Ketuma. — A Pacceka Buddha, mentioned in a list of their names. ^ 

1 M. iii. 70; ApA. i. 107. 

Ketumbaraga. — The name of a Pacceka Buddha.^ 

1 M. iii. 70; Ap. i. 107. 

1. Keniya {r.l. Keniya). — A Jatila. Pie lived in Apana, and when the 
Buddha once stayed there with one thousand three hundred and fifty 
monks, Keniya visited the Buddha, bringing various kinds of drinks, 
which he gave to Lim and to the monks. The following day ho invited 
the whole company t.o a meal and showed great liospitality. It was as 
a result of the drinks offered by Keniya that the Buddha laid down a 
rule as to which drinks were permissible for monks and which were not.^ 

According to the f^vtia Nipafa,^ it was owing to the elaborate prepa- 
rations made by Keniya for the meal to the Buddha and the Sahgha 
that the brahmin Sela, friend and counsellor of Keniya, came to discover 
the Buddha’s presence in Apana. The result was the conversion and 
ordination of Sela and his three hundred pupils. 

Buddhaghosa says® that Keniya was a waAasaZa-brahmin, and that he 
became a Jatila with the object of protecting his wcalih. He bought 
some land from the king and built his hermitage thert-", uml became tin* 
protector (nissaya) of one thousand families. In his hermitage was a 

^ Vin. i. 245 f. ® p. 104; M. ii, 146 f.; see also TliagA. ii. -17. 
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palm tree wHcli yields a golden nut each day. Keniya was a yellow- 
robed ascetic by day; by night he enjoyed the pleasures of the senses. 
On his first visit to the Buddha he took five hundred pingo-loads of 
Bdarapana* (? grape juice). 

Keniya is mentioned® as an example of one of the eight classes of 
ascetics— -those who maintain wife and children {sa-futtahhariya). 

^ SNA. ii. 446. ® DA. i. 270; see also DliA. i. 323; UdA. 241. 

2. Keniya.— In the AtpadawahMaha Kappina is mentioned as having 
belonged to the Keniya-jati. Perhaps this is a wrong reading; the 
corresponding verse in ThagA. (i. 510) gives Koliya. 

1 ii. 469j V. 16. 

Kebuka.— A river. It had to be crossed in order to reach the territory 
of the Garuda king who carried away the queen Kakatid 

The scholiast says it was beyond the Jambudipasamudda. Elsewhere, 
in the Jdtaha Commentary,^ Kehuha is 0 , name ioT v?a,tei. 

1 J. iii. 91, 92. ® J. vi. 42. 

Kerala. — A country in South India, along the Malabar coast. See 

Kerala. % 

Keralasihamuttara.— A Damila chief, an ally of Kulasekhara.^ He 
later formed a friendship with Lahkapnra.^ 

^ Cv. Ixxvi. 141. ® /Me?,, Ixxvii. 7. 

Kerala. — The people of Kera|a. The Keralas served as mercenary 
soldiers to the kings of Ceylon. They rebelled against Mahinda V. and 
governed certain parts of the country d They fought in the army of 
Parakkamabahu I. against Gajabahu.® Later, when Parakkamabahu’s 
forces were employed in Rohana, the Kerala mercenaries in Kotthasara 
conspired with others to capture Rajarattha, but their attempt was 
foiled.® The Keralas formed the largest part of Magha*S army which 
devastated Ceylon, and Magha gave over to them, for their use, what- 
ever they coveted in the conquered territory. They overran the 
country, carrying destruction wherever they went.^ Later, however, 
they suffered severe defeat at the hands of Parakkamabahu II.® Once 
a Pandu king fled from the Cola king and took refuge among the Keralas.® 

1 Cv. lv. 6, 12, I 4 Cv. Ixxx. 61, 76; Ixxi. 4. 

® Cv. Ixix. 18; Ixx. 230. j ® Cv. Ixxxiii. 20. 

® Cv. Ixxiv. 44 f, ! ® Ov. liii. 9; Gv. ATrs. i. 172, n. 3. 
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Kelavaha. — See Teiavaha. 

1. Kelasa.— A mountain range in Himava. It is one of tli,e five ranges 
wliicli stand round Anotatta and is of silver colour, two luindred leagues 
high, bent inwards “ like a crow's beak.”^ It is sixty leagues in breadth, 
and Alavaka^ on his way to his house, having heard to his great anger 
that the Buddha was there, placed his left foot on Manosilatala and 
his right on Kelasakuta. The touch of his foot sent pieces of the rock 
flying, and his shout ” I am Alavaka ” was heard throughout Jambu- 
dipa.® 

Kelasa is often used in similes to describe an object tliat is perfectly 
white,*’ very stately,^ or difficult to destroy.® 

In the Mahavastu,® Kailasa is mentioned as the abode of the Kinnaras. 

In Sanskrit mythology, Kailasa is given as the abode of the gods, 
chiefly ^iva and Kubera.’ 

1 SNA, ii. 437 f. j MA. ii. 585 : UdA. 300; ■ 5 j. y, 39 , 

AA. ii. 769. | ® ii. 97, 109; see also iii. 309, 438, 

^ SNA. i, 223; SA. i. 248. i ^ See, e.^., Epic Mythology and 

® E.g., J. iv. 232; vi. 490, 515; the house Ved, Ind. s.v. The mountain range has 
Kanthaka (Mbv, 26); DhA. i. 192; Cv. j been identified as belonging to the trans- 
Ixxiii. 114. Himalayan system and consisting of a 

® E.g., an elephant’s head or a big build- group of mountains over twenty thousand 

ing (J, i. 321 ; v. 52, 53); Cv. Ixxviii. 77. feet in height (see Cv, Trs. i. 280, n. 4). 

2, Kelasa. — A vihara in Ceylon, probably in the district of MaAgana. 
At one time sixty thousand monks dwelt there with Khuddatissa at their 
head.^ This is probably not the Kelasa vihara (in Jambudipa ?) whence, 
we are told, Suriyagotta came with ninety thousand monks to the founda- 
tion of the Maha Thupa.® 

^ M, xxxii. 53. ® Ibid., xxix. 43. 

Kelivata. — A district or village in Ceylon. Aggabodhi I. built there 
the Sumanapabbata-vihara.’^ 

^ Ov. xlii. 19. 

Kelisiia Jataka {Ko. 202), — ^Brahmadatta, king of Benares, could not 
look upon anyone old or decrepit without playing jokes on them. He 
made old men roll about on the ground and played practical jokes on old 
women. His friends behaved likewise. All old people left his country ; no 
parents or aged persons remained to be tended by the young, and new- 
comers among the gods were. few in number. S^ka (the Bodhisatta), 
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wisHing to teacli tlie king a lesson, once appeared before liim in the guise 
o£ an: old man, with two jars of butter milk in a crazy old cart, having 
willed that only the king 'should, be able to see him. The king was riding 
his state elephant, and ’when he asked the old carter to move the latter 
dashed the two jars on the king’s head and the onlookers laughed to see 
the milk dripping down his face. Resuming Sakka’s form, the Bodhi- 
satta admonished, the king. 

The story was related to account for Lakuntaka Bhaddiya’s deformity.^ 

^ J, ii. 142-4. 

1. Kevatta (y.?. Kevaddha).-— A householder of Nalanda. Once when 
the Buddha was staying in the Pavarika-ambavana at Nalanda, Kevatta 
visited him. The interview is recorded in the Kevatta Suttad 

Buddhaghosa.® speaks of him as a young householder, distinguished 
and wealthy, belonging to the with forty crores 

of wealth. He was possessed of very great piety, and it -was his extreme 
devotion to the Buddha which led him to make the request contained in 
the Kevatta Sutta. 

1 D. i. 211 jr. 2 j)A. i. 388. 

2. Kevatta.— Chaplain of Culani-Brahmadatta, king of Uttarapancala. 

He was wise and learned and clever in device; the king followed his 
counsel and conquered all the territories of India except that of King 
Videha in Mithila.^ When at last Brahmadatta laid siege to Mithila, 
Kevatta was reapon.sible for the details of the siege, but his plans were 
upset by Mahosadha, who, though his junior in age, was far wiser. At 
one stage of the struggle. Kevatta suggested that a trial of intellect be 
arranged between him and Mahosadha, the .result of the conquest to 
decide the victory of Brahmadatta or Videha. The challenge was 
accepted, but Mahosadha, by a ruse, made Kevatta appear as though 
paying obeisance to him and rubbed Kevatta’s head in the dust, bruising 
it. After the return, in disgrace, of Brahmadatta to: Uttarapancfila, 
Kevatta meditated revenge through the instrumentality of Paneala- 
can^i. Kevatta visited Mithila with a proposal that Videha should go to 
Uttarapancala and marry Pancalacandi. During this visit, Kevatta 
went to visit Mahosadha, but the latter, guessing that the whole thing 
was a plot to kill Videha, refused to see Kevatta and caused him to be 
ill-treated.® Kevatta was everywhere defeated in his schemes by 
Mahosadha.®, ' 

^ J. vi. 301-5. 1 ^ Ihtd., 424, 438, 461; for details see 

2 400.19. ; the Maha Umagga Jataka. 
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Kevatta is identified with Devadatta/ He is mentioned as having 
belonged to the Kosiyagotta and is addressed as Kosiya.® 

*J,vi.478. ® 418, 419. 

Kevatta (y.l Keva^^ha) Sutta. — ^Preached in the Paravarika-ambavana 
in Nalanda. Kevatta (1) visits the Buddha and asks him to order a monk 
to perform some mystic wonder in order to increase the faith of the 
Buddha's followers. The Buddha expresses his hatred of miracles and 
tells Kevatta that a greater and better wonder than any or all of them 
is education in the system of self -training which culminates in Arahant- 
ship. In illustration of this, he relates a legend: A monk, seeking the 
answer to the question “ Where do the elements pass away goes up 
and up, by the power of his iddhi, from world to world, asking the gods 
for an answer. In each heaven he is referred to those who are higher 
up, until he comes at last to the Great Brahma himself, who takes him 
aside and tells him that he does not know the answer. The monk seeks 
the Buddha, who explains to him that the question is wrongly put ; it 
should be, “ Where do the elements find no foothold; where do ')mm 
and ropa pass away ?” And the answer is, “ In the mind of the arahant, 
when intellect (viMana) ceases, then Mama and rujn cease.”^ 

1 D, i. 211 ff.; CM. ITd. i. 10 . 

Kevattagambhira. — A village in Rohana, given by Dappula to the 
Naga-viharaA 

^ Cv. xlv. 58. 

Kevattadvara. — One of the gates of Benares. The village near it bore 
the same name and was the residence of Lakhuma.^ 

1 VvA. 97 f. 

Kesa. — See Kesi. 

Kesakambala. — See Ajita Kesakambala. 


Kesakambala Sutta. — Just as the hair blanket is reckoned the meanest 
and lowest of all woven garments, even so, of all theories advanced by 
recluses, that of Makkhali is the meanest. Makkhali proclaims that 
there is no doing of a deed, there is nothing done and no energy to do.^ 

1 A. i. 286f. 


Kesakari.— A brahmin maiden of Baranasi. Having seen a young 
monk begging alms, she asked her mother why men in the prime of life 
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should; renounce the world. Her mother told her of the appearance of 
the Buddha in the world. An upasaka who heard the conversation told 
her more of the Buddha and taught her the saranas and the sllas. Later 
he told her of the nature of the body, and she, reflecting thereon, became 
a sotdpanna. After death she became one of Sakka*S women-attend- 
ants, and her story was related to Moggallana by Sakka.^ 

1 Vv. i. 17; VvA. 86 f. 

Kesadhatu.— A very high rank bestowed by the Sinhalese kings. It 
appears to have corresponded to the modern Orders. It may have 
originated in the members of the Order being entrusted with the care 
of the Hair Eelic {Kesadhatu), which was brought to Ceylon in the reign 
of Moggallana This duty afterwards evidently became a mere 
formality. The word Kesadhatu may be an abbreviation of the fuller 
Kesadhatunayaka. 

We first come across the term in the time of Vijayabahu I., when a 
Kesadhatu, Kassapa by name, became governor of Rohana.^ Parakka- 
mabahu I, conferred the title on his general, the Dandadhinayaka Rakkha.® 
^ Cv. xxxix. 49. ® Ibid.fhrn. 65 f. ^ Ibid., Ixx, 19. 

Kesadhatuvainsa. — A book containing the history of the Buddha^s 
Hair Relic. The Relic was brought to Ceylon from India by Silakala 
in the reign of Moggallana I. The king placed it in a crystal casket in 
a beautiful building with a picture of Dipahkara’s city (?) and established 
a festival in its honour. Silakala was appointed custodian of the Relic. ^ 

The Kesadhatuvainsa is not now available. It was evidently easily 
obtainable at the time of the writing of the first part of the Culavamsa.^ 
It seems to have been quite distinct from the Chakesadhatuvamsa 

d- Cv. xxxix. 49 IF. ® See, e,gr., Gv. xxxix. 56.^^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Kesaputta. — A township of the Kosalans and the residence of the 
Kalamas. The Buddha once stayed there, on which occasion he preached 

the Kesaputtiya Suttas.^ 

.d'tA. A.:i."188.. 

Kesaputtiya Sutta. — A group of suttas preached to the Kalamas of 
Kesaputta. There need be no ofi&cial tradition, no authority, no subtle 
reasoning or the like, in order to ascertain the true doctrine and dis- 
tinguish it from the false. The noble disciple whose mind is pure has 
four consolations. He knows that whether there be a next world or not 
his happiness is secure,^ 

^A.i.l88f. 


Kesava Jataka ] 

KeSaputtiya.— The people of Kesaputta— the Kalamas.^ It is siig-> 
gested that they may be identical with the Kesins of the Satapatha 
Brahma^a.^ 

2 Law: t7co(?.p. 30n.^PHAI. 118. 

Kesarapupphiya Thera. — -An arahant. Ninety-one kappas ago he was 
a vijjddJiara in Himava, and having seen the Buddha Vessabhu, gave him 
three J;e6‘am-flowers.^ 

1 Ap. i. 187. 

1. Kesava. — An ascetic in Himava. His story is given in the Kesava 

Jataka. He is identified ■with Baka Brahma.^ He is sometimes addressed 
asKesi.'^ ' . 

^ J, iii. 145; S. i. 144; SA. i. 165; MA. i. 555. 2 j, iji. 144 ^ 302 . 

2. Kesava. — An Ascetic, also called Narada. He saw the Buddha 
Atthadassi and paid him homage. He was a previous birth of Pavittha 
Thera, who is evidently identical with Ekadamsaniya.^ 

^ Ap. i. 168; TliagA. i. 185. 

3. Kesava. — Another name for Vasudeva {(/.■«.). It is said that he was 
so called on account of his beautiful hair {hesasohliamtdya)} 

1 J. iv. 84; PvA. 94. 

Kesava Jataka (No. 346).— The ascetic Kesava lived in Himava with 
five hundred iJupils. The Bodhisatta, having been born as Kappa, 
a brahmin of Kasi, joined him and became his senior pupil, When the 
ascetics went to Benares for salt and vinegar, the king lodged them in 
his park and fed them, and when they returned to Himava, persuaded 
Kesava to stay behind. Kesava fell ill of loneliness, and the five physicians 
of the king could not cure him. At his own request he was taken to the 
Himalaya by the king^s minister, Narada, and there, on seeing again 
his familiar haunts and his pupil Kappa, he immediately recovered, 
though his medicine was but the broth of wild rice. 

The king of the Jataka is Ananda, Narada is Sariputta, and Kesava, 
Baka Brahma. 

The story was related to Pasenadi. Having discovered that Aiiatha- 
pindika daily fed five hundred monks in his house, the king gave orders 
that the same should be done in his palace. One day he discovered that 
the monks would take the food from the palace, but would eat that which 
was given to them elsewhere by those who served them because they 
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loved tliem. Wlicn tKe king -reported tMs to the Buddha, the Buddha 
pointed out to him that the best food was that which was given in love; 
love was the best flavouring for food.^ \ 

According to the Dhmmiapada Co^mmntary,^ the king personally- 
looked after the monks for seven days, after which he forgot about them 
and they were uncared for. Thereupon they omitted to go to the palace. 

The story of the past as given in this Commentary differs considerably 
from the Jatalca-veision. Here Kesava is described as a king who had 
left the Avorld and become an ascetic. The ascetics left the royal park, 
disliking the noise there, but they left Kappa with Kesava. Soon after. 
Kappa went away, and it was then that Kesava fell ill. 

Kesava is identified with the Bodhisatta, Kappa with Ananda, the 
king of Benares with Moggallana, and Narada with Sariputta. 

It was this reluctance of the Sakyan monks to accept Pasenadi’s 
hospitality which led him to seek marriage with a Sakyan maiden; but 

the Sakyans gave him ¥asabhakhattiya (g’.v.)* ■ 

1 J. iii. 142-6; iii. 362; S. i. 144; SA. i. 166. ^ BhA, i. 342 ff. 

Kesarama.-—A park in the city of Silavati. The Buddha Dhamma- 
dassi died there, ^ 

^ Bu. xvi. 25; BuA. 185. 

1. Kesi. — A horse-traiuer, ; He came to see the Buddha and became 
his follower as a result of the interview.^ For details see Kesi Sutta. 

i''A.ii.:I12X 

2. Kesi.— -Biiddhaghosa’s father. He lived in Ghosagama.’^ v.l. 
■■Kesa. ' 

^ Qv.6Q; Buddbaghosuppatti, ■p. Z8;Ba,a. 29. 

3. Kesi. — A noble steed belonging to Ekaraja.^ 

1 J. vi. 135. 

4. Kesi. — See Kesava. : 

Kesi Vagga.— The twelfth chapter of the CaiukJca Nipdta of the 
Angvttara NiJedya} The first sutta is that of Kesi, the horse-trainer, 
and most of the suttas deal with the idea of “ training."' The Comment- 
ary calls it Kosiya Vagga. 

1 A. ii. 112-21, 


Koka] 
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Kesi Sutta, — The horse-trainer Kesi visits the Buddha, and in answer 
to a question says that he trains some horses by mildness, some by 
harshness, and others by both ; those which do not submit to his training 
he destroys. The Buddha says that just so does he deal with men. 
Some he tames by mildness— telling them what is good and showing 
them the way to heaven; others by harshness— condemning the evils 
in them; yet others by both. Those who do not submit to this discipline 
he destroys, by refusing to admonish them.^ 

Buddhaghosa says^ that the Kesi Sutta should be one of those used to 
explain the term 'pufisadmiima-namtln in reference to the Buddha. 

1 A. ii. 112 f. 2 sp, }, 120. 

1. Kesini. — One of the wives of Ekaraja.^ 

1 J. vi. 134-. 

2. Kesini,— Mother of Buddha.ghosad The Sasanavamsa^ calls her 
Kesi. ;■ 

^ Buddhaghosuppatti, i). 28. 2 p. 29. 

Kesi.— See Kesini. 

Kehala. — Sec Koliala. 

Keheta. — A village in Ceylon, given by Jetthatissa HI. for the main- 
tenance of the Gangamati-vihara.^ 

1 Cv. xliv. 99. 

Kehella. — A village in Ceylon, the revenue from which Aggabodhi III. 
gave to the 'padhanagJmra called Mahallaraja.^ 

1 Cv. xliv. 120. 

Koka. — A hunter. While 011 his way to the forest with his dogs he 
meets a monk. He bags no game that day and blames the monk, whom 
he again meets on his way homo. Koka sets his dogs on the monk, and 
when the latter climbs a tree, pierces the soles of his feet with arrows. 
The monk’s cloak falls upon the hunter, completely covering him. The 
dogs, thinking that the monk has fallen from the tree, devour their own 
master. The monk, fearing that he is to blame, seeks the Buddha, who 
reassures him and relates the story of a wicked physician who cajoled 
a boy into catching a snake, pretending that it was a bird. When the 
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boy discovered that it was a sdake, be threw it on the physician's head, 
who died from its bite. 

The physician is identified with 


^ DhA. iii. 31 f. The story of the past 
is evidently derived from the .Saliya 
Jataka, which, however, according to 


the Jataha Gormmntary, was related in 
ref erence, not to Koka, but to Devadatta 
(J. iii. 202f.). 


1. Kokanada.— -The palace of Bodhirajakumara {g-t?.), to which he 
invited the Buddha and the monks to a mear when the Buddha was 
staying at Bhesakalavana ; the; palace was just completed.^ The artisan 
who built it was blinded, in case he should build another like it.^ Accord- 
ing to Buddhaghosa,® the palace was called Kokanada (lotus), because 
it was built in the form of a hanging lotus. 

friend, Sanjikaputta, the builder escaped 
on a magic bird. 

3 MA. ii. 739. 


A Vin, ii. 127; iii. 199; M. ii. 01. 

® J. iii. 157; but see DhA. iii. ISd f., 
where it is Said that, warned by Bodhi’s 


2. Kokanada.— A lute (mna) given by Sakka to Silavati, Kusa*s 
mother, and afterwards used by Kusa to win back BabMvati.^ It was 
so called either from the country of its origin or from its colour.® 

^ J. V. 281, 290. 2 See Jat. Trs. V. 143 n. 

3. Kokanada. — Bee Kokanuda. 


1. Kokanada. — Two daughters of Pajjunna, both called Kokanada, 
though the younger was sometimes called Cula-Kokanada. They visited 
the Buddha at the Kutagarasala and spoke verses in praise of the Buddha, 
the Dhamma and the Sangha.^ 

1 S.i.29f. 

2. Kokanada. — One of the palaces of Siddhattha Buddha in his last 
lay life.^ 

^ Bu. xvii. 14; BuA. (185) calls it Padutna. 

Kokanuda (Kokanada). — A Paribbajaka. He meets Ananda on the 
banks of the Tapoda, where they are both bathing, and enters into con- 
versation with him. Kokanuda asks Ananda a series of questions, such 
as whether the world is eternal, whether the Tathagata lives after death, 
etc., all of which, Ananda says, are impossible to answer, not because 
he himself does not know these things, but because he does know them. 
Finally, Kokanuda asks Ananda who he is, and, on learning his identity, 
asks his pardon for his questions which he had asked in all ignorance.^ 

lA. V. 196 f. 
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Kokanudia Sutta.— The conversation between Ananda .and Kokanuda 
.(S-'y-)- ' ' 

Kokavata. — A district in Ceylon. MaMsena built there a great vihura 
and constructed a tank.^ 

^ Mliv. xxxvii. 42, 47. 

Koka. — A palace occupied by Siddattha Buddha in his last lay-life.^ 

^ Bu, xvii, 14. 

Kokali.— The name of a country, a town and a setthi, all connected 
with Kokalika/ See Kokalika 2. 

I' SNA. 473; J. -iv. 242.' ■ 

1. KokMika (Kokaliya).-^A monk, one of the chief partisans of 
Devadatta. Knowing the Buddha’s might, he was, at first, reluctant to 
join in Devadatta’s plot against him, but later allowed himself to be 
persuaded on hearing the scheme explained.^ / When the monks blamed 
Devadatta for his misdeeds, Kokalika was always ready to defend him. ^ 
When Devadatta’s gains diminished, Kokalika went about praising him, 
his birth, accomplishments and holiness^ and many believed him.® He 
was a great friend of ThullanaMa/ We are told that once he expressed 
resentment becanse he had never been asked to recite the texts; so one 
day the monks gave him his chance. He ate his favourite soup, and at 
sundown, wearing a bine lower robe and an outer robe of white and 
carrying an elegantly carved fan, he appeared in the assembly. But 
when he tried to recite sweat poured from his body and he was utterly 
confused. Henceforth the monks knew that his claim to ; learning was 
but pretence.® Several Jatakas are related showing how, in previous 
births also, Kokalika had come to grief because of his fondness for talk 
and how he had been the accomplice of Devadatta. He is identified 
with the jackal in the Daddara Jataka (ii. 65 fi.) and the Sihakotthuka 
Jataka (ii. 108); the ass in the lion’s skin in the Sihacamma (ii. 110); 
the talkative tortoise in the Kacchapa (ii. 175); the crow Avho praised 
the jackal (Devadatta) in the Jambukhadaka (ii. 438); the young 
cuckoo who lost his life becanse he sang, in the Kokalika (iii. 102); the 
tawny-brown brahmin in the Takkariya (iv. 242 ; but see Kokalika 2) ; 
and the wicked deity in the Samuddavanija (iv. 166). 

Buddhaghosa® says that this Kokalika was a brahmin and a pupil of 
Devadatta, and that he was called Maha: Kokalika to distinguish him 

1 Vin. ii. 196; iii. 171. . * Via. iv. 335. 

® Vin. iii, 174. : I • 4 

3 J. ii. 438 f. i ® SjyA. ii. 473; AA. ii, 850; SA. i. 167. 
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from ajiother Kokalika who; was simU^ Cfila Kokalika (sec 

Kokalika 2). There seems to 'he great confasions in the stories of these 
two men— if they were really , two. In the Jai?a/ca Gommentary, for 
instance, the introduotory stories of several of the Jatakas’ refer to the 
Takkariya Jataka for details' of Kokalika, obviously having in mind 
Kevadafcta’s partisan; but the introductory story of the Takkariya 
Jataka is identical with that related elsewhere of Cula Kokalika. 

In the Vyaggha Jataka® Kokalika is mentioned as having tried to 
persuade Sariputta and Moggallaua to go with him to his own country 
and as having been very angry when they refused, Possibly this story 
also refers to Clula Kokalika. Kee also s.'P. Devadatta, 

See also DliA. iv. 91 f„ where the which, according to Bnddhaghosa (SNA, 
story of the talkative tortoise is related i ii. 473) refers to Cula Kokfilika. 
to KokaJika of the Kokalika Sutta (j.?;.) j ® J. ii. 356. : 

2. Kokalika (Kokaliya).*— A monk, also called Gula Kokalika to distin- 
guish him from Kokalika (1). He was the son of Kokali-settM of Kokali 
and lived in the monastery erected by his father in Kokali. Once the 
two Chief Bisciples, desiring (3[uiet, spent the rainy season with him, he 
promising to toll nobody of their presence. After the rains, as the Ekh?rs 
were about to return, Kokalika informed the inhabitants of their stay 
and blamed them for not showing them hospitality. The towns[)eople 
hurried to the Elders with various oft'orings; these were, however, 
refused, and Kokalika, who had expectetl that the gifts would be given 
to him, was disappointed. The Elders promised the townsmen to visit 
them again, and on their return were accompanied by a large following 
of monks to whom the townsmen showed all honour. The gifts were 
divided among the monks, Kokalika not receiving a share. Ho there- 
iipon Ijecame abusive, and the Chief Disciples left tlic place. The 
people were annoyed, and, insisted that Kokfilika should either bring 
them back or depart himself. The Elders refused to return, and Kokalika, 
in great anger, sought the Buddha at Savatthi, and in spite of his in- 
junctions' spoke ill of the Chief Disciples. Having three times accused 
the Elders of sinful desires, he left Jetavana, but boils immediately 
came out on his body, swelling and bursting. Groaning with pain, he 
fell down at the gate of Jetavana. His spiritual teacher, the aiiugd'ini 
Brahma, Tudu, hearing his cries, came to him and begged him to seek 
forgiveness from the Elders. But he cursed the Brahma and refused 
to listen to him, Kokalika died and was born in Paduma-niraya.^ 

^ S, i. 149 fE.; A. V. 171 £; SN. 123_f,j , different sources vary in a few minor 

SNA. ii. 473 f. ; J. iv. 242 f.; AA. ii. i details; the Jataka version is the 

850; SA. i. 167 f’.; DhA. iv, 91 f. The j fullest. 
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It was in reference to tliis incident that the TakMriya Jataka was 
preached.'. 

The Brahma Sahampati informed the Buddha of Kokalika’s birth in 
the Paduma-niraya.^ 

The Eokalika Sutta was preached in reference to this Kokalika. See 
also Kokalika (1). 

Kokalika is mentioned as an example of a person guilty of mis- 
demeanour regarding the Buddha's disciides {TatMgatasavaJce miccha-- 
patipanno).^ 

2 s, i, 151. SN. p. 125. 

Kokalika Jataka (No. 331). — King Brahmadatta was very talkative, 
and his minister, the Bodhisatta, sought an opportunity of admonishing 
him. This opportunity occurred while they were watching a crow's 
nest in which a cuckoo had laid an egg. The crow watched over it and 
fed the young cuckoo after its birth. One day the cuckoo cried before 
it was grown up, and the crow killed it and threw it away. The king 
inquired of the Bodhisatta the reason for this, and he explained that the 
garrulous who talk in and out of season meet with a similar fate. The 
king was cured of his evil habit. 

The story was told in reference to Kokalika, who is identified with the 
young cuckoo.^ 

1 J. iii. 102 f. 

1. Kok^ika (Kokaliya)^ Sutta. — The story of Kokalika — according to 
Buddhaghosa (SnA, ii. 473), to bo distinguished as Cula Kokalika. It 
contains the verses preached by the Buddha to Kokalika. The verses 
describe the evil of back-biting and the terrors that awmit the back-biter 
after death. The ISiitta Nipdta contains twenty-two verses (657-78). 
The Sutta Nipdta Comiieiitary says® that the last two stanzas are not 
explained in the Muhd AUhakathd, and that therefore they did not 
belong to the original sutta. Of the remaining tw^enty the last fourteen 
(663-76) are called by Buddhaghosa the Turitavatthugatha, and he 
says that they were uttered by Moggallana as Kokalika lay dying, by 
way of admonition, and that, according to others, Maha Brahma wa.s 
the speaker. The first three stanzas (658-60) are, in the 
Nildya,^ attributed to Tudu. In the Anguttara Nikdya* also, Tudu 
speaks them; but according to this version the Buddha repeats ihem. 

1 See Kokalika (2), 

2 p. 477 f. ; 

s i. 149. 


' * V, 171-4; the verses are also fomicl 

i in A, ii, 3 aad in S. i. 149 if.; Actt-i. 
132. 






076 [ Kokalika Sutta 

2. Kokilika Sutta.— Gives tlie story of Kokalika (2) speaking ill of 
SMputta and Moggallana before the Buddha, of Kokalika’s illness and 
death, of his admonition by Tudu, and of the announcement of his death 
and subsequent birthin the Padumaniraya by Sahampati to the Buddha. 
A monk questions the Buddha on the duration of suffering in the Paduma- 
niraya, and the Buddha proceeds to instruct him by means of various 
illustrations. The sutta ends with the repetition by the Buddha of 
Tudu's verses.^ 

^ A. V, 171-4; also S. i. 149 ff. 

3. Kokalika Sutta.— Subrahma visits the Buddha at Savatthi and 
utters verses in reference to Kokalika. The man who tries to limit the 
illimitable becomes confused.^ 

I S. i. 148. 

Kokila Vagga . — The fourth section of the Catulcha Nipdta of the 
lataTca Commentary} 

1 J. iii. 102-32. 

Kokila. — Daughter of Ekaraja and sister of Candakumara.^ 

A J. vi. 134. 

Kohgamafigala.— A Dami|a chief, ally of Kulasekhara.^ 

^ Cv. Ixxvii. 80. 

Kofigu .—The name of two districts in South India.’' Elsewhere® 
they are spoken of as Tenkofigu and Vadakohgu. 

^ Ov. Ixxvi. 173. 2 288. 

Koccha.— See Pifigalakoceha. 

Kocchagalla. — A Samaiiera who went from Ceylon to Amarapura in 
1662 of the Kaliyuga era,’- 

1 Sas.136,.,.'. 

1. Konca.^See Kafieana (1). 

2. Kofica.— One of the three palaces of Vidhura-pandita.^ 

289. 

3. Koflea.— King of Mantayati, and father of Sumedha.^ 

^ Thig. 448; ThigA. 272f., 281. 
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Konca. — One of the palaces occupied by Dipahkara Buddha in his last 
lay life.^ 

1 Bu. it 208. 

Kota. — A Tamil general in charge of the fortification at Kotanagara, 
which was captured by DutthagamanI in his campaign against the 
Tamils.^ 

^ Mhv. XXV. 13. 

Kotagerukapasada. — A building attached to the Cittalapabbata-vihara. 
BMgineyya-Sangharakkhita once lived there, and, during his illness, 
eight thousand arahants and Sakka, with the devas of the two deva- 
worlds, waited on him. ^ 

1 MT. .5.52. ■■ 

Kotapabbata (Kotipabbata). — A mountain in Rohana ; near it was the 
village of There was a monastery on Kotapabbatta called the 

Kotapabbata-vihara. This was the residence of the Samanera who was 
afterwards Imrn as Dutthagamanf ; also of Maha-Summa Thera,® of 
Asubhakammika-Tissa and of his teacher Maha-Tissa.^ The Vihara 
was near Mahagama.® 

The V isuddhiniagga^ mentions an Elder, Tissa, of Kota (Koti) pabbata, 
who, having attained arahantsliip through meditation on breathing, 
was able to limit the term of his life. According to the Bliammafada 
Oomnentary,'’ an Elder named Anula lived in the monastery during the 
time of DutthagamanI, and the village Bhokkanta, residence of Sumana, 
wife of Lakuntaka Atimbara, was in its vicinity. It was probably the 
same as Gotapabbata® 
vihara.® 

^ Mhv. xxhi. 55. 

2 Ibid., xxii. 25. 

® Ibid., xxiii. 61. 

4 MT. 553. s 75 


{q.v.). The Nagalena was in the Kota])abbata- 


» p. 292. 

7 iv. 50. 

® See Mhv, xxxv. 124; MT. 657. 
3 DA. ii. 695. 


Kotamalaya (? more probably Kotthamalaya). — A mountainous region 
in South Ceylon, whither Dutthagamani fled from his father’s wrath, and 
where he lived while making preparations for his campaign.^ v.l. Kotta- 
malaya, Kotthamalaya, Kolambamalaya. 

t Mhv. xxiv. 7; xxxii. 29; MT. 332, 430. 

Kotalla. — Evidently the Pali equivalent of Kautilya. Itc is mentioned 
in the Culavamsa as the author of a work on politics^ and .si so of a work 
on methods of warfare.® 

^ Cv. Ixiv. 3. ® Ibid., bcx. 66; see also Ov- TfS. j. 243 n. 1 and 291, n. 3. 
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Kotigama.— A village in tlie vicinity of Bhaddiyanagara. The village 
was one gdimla (li,staiit from the Ganges/ Tlie Bnddha went there from 
Bhaddiyanagara. Bhaddaji preceded the Buddha to Kotigama and 
awaited his arrival there. The people, led l>y Nanduttara, made ready 
a meal and provided boats in which the Buddha utkI the monks might 
cross the river. In the middle of the river, submerged in the water, 
stood the palace once occupied by Mahapanada/ During his last tour 
the Buddha crossed the river at Pataiigama, went on to Kotigama, and 
remained in that village preaching to the monks. Hearing that the 
Buddlia was tli(u*o, Ambapali and hosts of Liechavis came from Vesali 
to visit him, and Ambapali gave him. a meal. From Kotigama the 
Buddha went to Nadika/ 

Buddliaghosa says^ that the village was so called because it was built 
near the dome (tor or tliuf ihd) of Mahapanada’s palace. 

According to the SampjUa Nikm/a,^ Kotngama was a village of the 

Vajjians. 

1 MT. 660. I Vin. i. 230 f.; B. ii. 90 f. 

2 J. ii. 332 f.; ThagA. i. 287 {.; i ^ BA. ii. 542; iii. 856. 

Mhv. xxxi. 5 f. ) 5 V, 431, 

Kotigama Vagga.— The third chapter of the Sacea Samyutta oi. the 
Samyuttn Nikdya} The first sntta was preached at Kotigama. 

1 S. V. 431-7, 

KoWpabbata. — See Kotapabbata. 

Kotipassava. — A monastery built by Dhatusena.^ If it be identical 
with Kotipassavana ((/.?’.), it was meredy restored hy Dhatusena. 

^ Cv. xxxviii. 46. 

Kotipassavana. — A monastery erected hy Mahanama.^ It is probably 
the same as Kotipassava. 

Gv. xxxvii. 212. ^ ^ 

Kotisanthara. — In the Jdtakas mention is mado^ of the Buddha when 
he wished to address the monks of Jetavana, asking Ananda to summon 
them to the Kotisanthara and ordering that a seat he prepared for him 
at the entrance to the Gandhakuti. Kotisanthara was probably the 
name given to that part of the Jetavana grounds just outside the Buddha’s 
own apartments. It may have been so called in reference to the fact 
that Anathapindika bought the land by spreading on it a crore of kaJid- 
i A’.f/., J. iii. 18; 375, 397; J. iv. 113. 
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'panas {kaMpm^a-koti-santhdrem^). Or the name may have been re- 
stricted to the part actually covered by the pieces of money, for we are 
told^ that the money was not sufficient to cover the whole of the ground. 
There were buildings in the Kotisanthara, the moiiks living in these 
buildings being referred to as “ Antokotisanthare vasantd.- ’^ Kotisanthara 
is generally translated as The Golden Pavement,® which seems to be 
a wrong rendering. 

2 J.i. 94. I i iv. 113. 

^ Vin. ii. 159. 1 ® Jat. rrs. iii. 12; iy. 71. 

Kotisimhali Jataka (No. 412).— A Garuda-king seized a Naga-ldng, and 
when the Naga coiled himself round a banyan-tree the Garuda up- 
rooted the banyan and took it with him. He ate the Naga’s fat seated 
on a hotisimbali-tTee, and threw away the banyan and the Nlga’s carcase. 
A bird who was in the banyan-tree left it and took up his abode in the 
simhcdi. The Bodhisatta, who was a tree -sprite in the simbali, trembled 
at the sight of the tiny bird; because the sprite kneW that from the bird's 
droppings huge trees would spring up and kill the simbali. The Garuda, 
seeing the s])rite trembling, asked the reason, and on learning it frightened 
the bird away. It is right to di.strust where distrust is proper. 

The story was related to five hundred monks who were in danger of 
being overcome by sinful desires.’' 0/. the Palasa Jataka. V 

1 J. iii. 397 fif. 

Kofisimbali-Niraya. — A Niraya where those guilty of misdemeanours, 
such as adultery, are born.’ 

J. V. 275. 

Kotumbara. — A country celebrated for the excellence of its cloth.’ 
v.k Kodumbara. 

1 J. vi. .51 (also 47), 500, 501; MU. 2, 331. 

Kotumbariya Thera.— An arahant. Thirty-one kappas ago he gave 
to Sikkhi Buddha seven flowers wrapped in hotum'bara-c]oil\. Twenty 
kappas ago he was a king named Mahanela.’ v.l. Kotumbariya. 

^ Ap. i. 192. 

Kottanaga-pabbata {v.l. for Tobbalanaga-pabbata’). 

i MT. 657. 

Kottamalaka. — See Kuntamalaka, 
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Kottha, — The drum, of Narasiha -which he gave to Manavamma 
in order that the latter might induce the people to accompany him in 
the ships. When they heard the drum they thought it was beaten by 
Narasiha and forthwith went oh board,^ 

^ Ot. xMi. 51. 

Kotthabhadda.— A great causeway on the river Jaggara. It was 
restored by Parakkamabahll It was so called because the land on 

either side of it became, as a result of its construction, studded with 

granaries full of untrussed rice 

^ Cv. IxYiii 16. ^ Ibid., 51. 

Kotthamalaya.— See Kotamalaya. 

Kottha(Kotthi)-vata.-- A district in Ceylon in which were the villages 
of Piyaiigalla^ and Devatissa.® 

1 Mliv. sxx.29.V^ 2 Cv. xMii. 2. 

Kotthasara.~A village to the east of Pulatthipura, It was once the 
refuge of Vikkamabahu 11.^ arid, again, of GajabahU.® After Gaiabahu s 
death his ministers took Ms body to Kotthasara, and the village l.)ecaine 
the headquarters of Mahabharana.® There was in the village a garrison 
for mercenary soldiers, specially occupied by the Kera}as, and this 
garrison once revolted against Parakkamabahu l/ 

Later, the Damijas, Magha and layabahu, set up a fortification there. 
It was evidently a point of strategic importance. 

1 Cv. M. 43. : : I * Ixxiv. 44. 

^ Ibid., Ixx. 355. ^ Ibid., Ixxxiii. 16; see also Cv. Trs. i. 

3 M,lxxi.6, 11. I 229,n. l. 

Kotthagama.— A wealthy village given by XJdaya I. (?) to the temple 
of the Va^hamana Bodhi-tree.^ 

■ . xlix. 16. ' V," 

Kotthita (Kotthika).— See Malta Kottbita. 

1. Kottbita Sutta. — A conversation between Maba Kotthita and 
Sariputta as to whether or not anything exists after the passionless 
ending, without remainder, of the six spheres of contact {'phassdyata- 
ndmm asesavirdganimJhd). The conversation is repeated between Maha 
Kotthita and Ananda.^ 

1 A. ii. 161 f. 
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2. Kotthita Sutta. — ^Maha Kotthita asks Sariputta a series of questions 
as to why the holy life (6m^wacaf%a) is lived by the Blessed One, to 
all of which Sariputta answers “ No.” He then goes on to explain that 
the purpose of the holy life is the realisation of the four Ariyan truths.^ 

1 A.iv.382f. 

3. Kotthita Sutta. — Three suttas. Maha Kotthita visits the Buddha 
and asks for a brief statement of the Dhamma. The Buddha answers 
that desire should be put away for that which is (1) impermanent, 
(2) Til, (3) without a self. ^ 

1 S. iv. 145 f. 

4. Kotthita Sutta.— Kotthita visits Sariputta at Isipatana and asks 
him which is true: to say that the eye is the bond of objects or that 
objects are the bond of the eye ? Sariputta replies that neither is true: 
the bond consists in the desire and lust arising from their contact. If 
two men be yoked one to the other, the bond consists not in either of 
the men but in the yoke-tie which binds them. If this were not so, the 
religious life would be purposeless.^ 

1 S, iv. 162 f. 

5. Kotthita Sutta. — A group of three suttas containing conversations 
between Maha Kotthita and Sariputta on what constitutes ignorance.^ 

1 S.iii. 175. 

Konagamana (Konagamana).— The twenty-third in the list of the 
twenty-four Buddhas and the second Buddha to be born in the Bhadda- 
kappa. He was born in the Subhagavati Park in Sobhavati, the capital 
of King Sobha, his father being the brahmin Yannadatta and his mother 
Uttara. He lived in the household for three thousand years, in three 
palaces, Tusita, Santusita and Santuttha ; his chief wife was Rucigatta 
and their son was Satthavaha. Konagamana left the world on an 
elephant and practised austerities only for six months, at the end of 
which time he was given milk-rice by the daughter of the brahmin 
Aggisoma and grass for his seat by the yavapalaka Tinduka. His bodhi 
was an Uduinham tree. His first sermon was preached in the Migadaya 
near Sudassana-nagara, at the foot of a Mahd-sdla tree. He held only 
one assembly of his disciples, who numbered thirty thousand. , His body 
was thirty cubits in height. He died in the Pabbatarama at the age of 
thirty thousand. His relics were scattered. His chief 
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BMyya aucl Uttara among monks, and Samudda and Uttara am.ong nuns, 
lus constant attendant being Sotthiya. His cliief patrons were Ugga 
and Somadeva among laymen, and Siyala and Sama among laywomen. 
T1j.c liodlnsatta was a Idiattiya named Pabbata of Mithila. He held an 
almsgiving, licard tlie Biiddba prcacli and joined the Orderd The 
banker Ugga built for the Buddha a Sahgharama half a league in 
extentd 

On the day of the Buddha's birth a shower of gold fell all over J ambu- 
dipa, hence ho was called Kanakagamaiia, Konagamana being a corrupt 
form of that word.® 

According to the Ceylon Chronicles,^ Konagamana visited their Island 
(then known as Varadipa), with thirty thousand disciples, accepted the 
Mahanoma garden at Vaddhamana, given by King Samiddha, and 
preached the doctrine. At the conclusion of his sermon, thirty thousand 
people realised the Truth. At the. Buddha’s wish, the nun Kantaka- 
nanda {v.l. Kanakadatta) brought to Ceylon a branch of the Bodhi-tree. 
The Buddha also preached at the Ratanamala, the Sudassanamala and 
the Nagamalaka and gave his girdle for the people’s worship. He left 
Mahasumba and Kantakananda to look after the new conyerts. 

In Konrigamana’s time Mount Vepulla was known as Vankaka, and the 
people living on the mountain wnre called RoMtassa, their term of life 
being thirty thousand years.® Konagamana held the ufosatha once 
a year,® 

In the Northern books’’ Konagamana is called Kanakamuni, Kopa- 
kamuni, and Kanakaparvata. A Thfipa, erected on the spot where 
Konagamana was bom, is thought to have existed down to the time of 
Asoka, who reliuilt it to double its original size and worshipped it in his 
twentieth year.® prioueii Thsang® says he saw thupas at Konagamana’s 
birthplace and also at the spot whore he met his father after the Enlighten- 
ment. .ha Hierd® saw tliupas at the latter place and also at the place 
of the Buddlia’s death. 

^ D, i. 7; Bu. xxiv; BuA. 213 ff.; , T* S. ii. 191. 

J. i. 42 f. (acoording to the Jiitaka Lis ' DBA. ii, 2.36. 

body was twenty cubits high); Sp. i. 190. 333; Mtu. i. 114; ii. 

® J. i. 04. 26,5 f., 300, 302, 304, 430; iii. 240-7, 330. 

■* BuA. 213-14. ® Huitszch: /•rt.'i'O'.y;. oj Asoht, p. 165. 

^ Dpv. ii. 67; xr, 25, 44, 48; xvii. 9, “ Beal, ojp. erf., ii. 19. 

17, 73: Mhv. XV. 91-124. ; 7VeM.)c?.9, p. 36. 

Konagamana Sutta. — The thoughts that came, to Konagamana before 
his .Enlightenment, regarding birth, decay and death. ^ 

^ S. ii. 9. 



2* Ko^^anfia. — The name of a gotta. It was evidently common to 
both brahmans and khattiyas, for we find the brahman Annata-Kondanna 
belonging to it, and elsewhere’' it is mentioned as a Matiiya- 
gotM. Among those mentioned as belonging to the Koodanna-gotta are 
the Buddha Kondanna {q.v.) (brahmin), Candakumara^ (khattiya), 
Sarabhaftga® (brahmin), and the three Buddhas Vipassi, Sikhi and 
VessabhUi all khattiyas.^ In the Kacchapa Jataka® it is said that 
tortoises are of the Kassapa-gotta and monkeys of the Kondanna -gotta, 
and that between these two classes there is intermarriage. 

^ E.g:, YihhA. 464. j ^ T). ii. 3 IF. (see table in Dial, ii. 6), 

2 j_ 137 , i38_ 5 j.ii. 360 f. 

2 j, V. 140, 141, 142, 


3. Kondanna.-— The name of the apprentice in the Varuni Jataka 

iq.V.). 

4. Kondanna.— See also Annata-Kondanna, Vimala-Kondanna and 
Khanu-Kondanfia. 


Konidanna ] 


1 . Kondanna.—The second of the twenty-four Buddhas. Af t('r sixteen 
amnlJieyya and one hundred thousand kappas of yummi, he was born 
in Rammavatl, his father being King Sunanda and his molher Sujata. 
He belonged to the KondaMagotta and his body was twenty-eight cu])its 
in height. For ten thousand years he lived as a layman in three })alaces— 
Ruei, Suruei and Subha’' ; his chief wife was Rucidevi and his son Vijita- 
sena. He left home in a chariot, practised austerities for ten months 
and was given a meal of milk-rice by.Yasodhara, daughter of a merchant 
in Sunanda, and grass for his seat by the Ajivaka Sunanda. His bodhi 
was a Sdlahalyani tree, and his first sermon was preached to ten crores 
of monks in the Devavana near AmaiTavati. He held three assemblies 
of his disciples, the first led by Subhadda,the second by Vijitasena and the 
third by Udena, all of whom had become arahaiits. He died at the age 
of one hundred thousand at Candarama, and the thupa erected over his 
relics was seven leagues in height. His chief disciples were Bhadda 
and Subhadda among monks, and Tissa and Upatissa among nuns, his 
constant attendant being Anuruddha. His chief patrons were Sona 
and Hpasona among laymen and Naiida and Sirima among lay women. 

The Bodhisatta was a king, Vijitavi of Candavati. He left his kingdom, 
joined the Order and was later reborn in the Brahma- world. ^ 

1 Rama, Surama and Subha, according to Bn A. ^ Bu. iii.; BuA. 107 ff.; J. i. 30. . 
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KonOafina Sutta.-Annata-Eo9danna visits the Buddha at Ve!uvana 

afta a Yory long interval (twelve years, says the Commentary), 
falling down on the ground kisses the Buddha’s feet, uttering his own 
name, “ I am Kondanna, 0 Blessed One.” Vangisa, who is present 
having obtained the Buddha’s permission, utters verses m piaise o 

Kondanna.^ 


1 HA r 916. 


2 H i 103. 


KondadMiia.— Bee KundadhaBa. 


Konda,— See Gonp. « 

Kondivasa.-— A district in Ceylon.^ 

1 Cv. i. 30. 

Kotalavapigama.— A village in Ceylon. A story is told 
vife of tlie chief householder in the village was put in bonds by the Uing ^ 
:ax-gathcrers, under the impression that she was a serving- woman. 

\kI Kalavapigama. 

1 A A 41 


Kotiitnbariya.™ See Kotumhariya. 

Kotulialaka.-A poor man of Addllarattha, a previous birth of Ghosa- 
kasetthi His wife w’^as Kali and his son Kapi. 

1 DA. i. 317; MA. ii. 539; DhA. i. 169; the DhA. aays he was of Ajitarattha. 

Kotthumala.— A hill in the Mayarattha in Ceylon. The Almsbowl 
and the Tooth Eelic of the Buddha were once buried there by Vaeissara 
as a protection from enemies. Later, VijayaMhU III, had t em remove 

to Jamlbuddopi.^ 

1 Ov, Ixxxi. 18 £f.; see also Cv. Trs. ii. 137, n. 1. 

Koddhangulikedara.— A place near NSlanda in Ceylon, nientione.d in 
the account of ParakkamaMhu I’s campaigns against Gajahahu. 

1 Cv.lxx.221. 

1. Kodha Vagga.— The sixteenth section of the Duha Nipdta of the 
AnguttaraNikaya.^ 

1 A. i. 95-8. 


2. Kodha Vagga.-— The seventeenth section of the Dhammapada. 
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1. Kodha Sutta. — Two aattas on four persons showing regard to 
wrath, hypocrisy, gain and honour, and on the efiect of these four 
qualities.^ 

^ A. ii. 46. 

2, Kodha Sutta.— A man who is given to wrath, hypocrisy, gain, and 
regard for honours, goes to purgatory.^ 

f A. ii. 84. 

1. Kodliaiia Sutta.- — A woman who is wrathful is reborn in purgatory.^ 

^ S. iv. 240. 

2. Kodhana Sutta. — Seven evil things which rivals wish for each 
other: ugliness, discomfort, failure in enterprises, poverty, disrepute, 
loss of friends, and inauspicious rebirth.^ 

^ A. iv. 94 f. 

Kontadisavijaya.— A general of Manabharana^ {q.v. 2). 

A Cv. Ixx. 293; see Ov. 2Vs. i. 311, n. 1, 

Kontiputta.— See Tissa-kontiputta. 

Kontimara. — A river Avhioh flowed from the hill Aranjara. Alongside 
this river ran the road taken by m.en who were banished by the people 
of Sibi ; the road was also taken by Vessantara on his way to exile. ^ The 
river is five leagues from Suvannagiritala and five from Aranjara.® 

1 J. vi. 493. ^ Ibid., 51i, 

Konduruva. — A locality in Ceylon, where Manabharana (2) once took 
refuge.^ 

^ Cv. Ixxii. 231 ; see Ov. Trs, i. 340, n. 5. 

Komayaputta. — A brahmin; see Eomayaputta Jataka. 

Komayaputta Jataka (No. 299). — Some ascetics in Himava failed to 
take their duties seriously and spent their time in eating and making 
merry. They had a monkey who provided them with amusement. 
One day when the ascetics went to the plains for salt and condiments, 
the Bodhisatta, who had boon born as a brahmin ascetic named Koma- 
yaputta, occupied their lodging; when the monkey sLurlod to play hi.s 
pranks for him, the Bodhisatta snapped his fingers at him and Lold him 
to behave properly, because he lived with ascetics, The monkey there- 
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upoa Became virtuous and refused to return to his evil ways, even after 
the arrival of his former friends. : 

The story was told at the Pubbarama, in reference to some monks 
who lived there in the apartments below those of the Buddha, and who 
were quarrelsome and abusive. At the Buddha’s request, MoggallaBa 
made their house shake in order to frighten them.^ 

1 J, ii. 447f. 

Komarabhacea (Koinarabhanda).~See Jivaka, 

Komudi.— The full-moon day of the fourth month, Kaftika, usually 
found in the phrase Komudi Catwm&im} The Oonwaenifary® says it 
was so called because then the white water-lily flowered luxuriantly 
{kmiudmi mpU 2 )'p}iitdm hont-i^ 

1 Vin. i. 155, 176 f.; B. i. 47; M. iii. 79, 80; DliA. iii. 461j J. V. 262, etc. 
a DA. i. 139. 

Komba. — Chief of the umbrella-bearerB of Gaiabahii. He had a 
fortress in Mallavalaiia from which he was dislodged by the Malayarayara 
of Valikakhetta. Later he fought a naval battle in Muttakarad 

1 Cv. lxx. 60f. 

Korakalamba (Korakalambaka).— Younger brother of Kapila, the 
chaplain of Apacara/ See Kapila (3). 

^ J. iii. 454 f. 

Korakkhatta (Korakkhattiya).~A naked ascetic in Uttaraka. He 
bellowed like a dog, walked on all fours, and licked up food with his 
mouth only. Sunakkhatta. saw Mm and greatly admired him, but the 
Buddha prophesied that Korakkhatta wnuld, in seven days, die of epi- 
lepsy and he born among the Kalakanjakas. The prophecy proved true, 
and Sunakkhatta learnt the truth from Korakkhatta’s corpse.^ 

Buddhaghosa says® that Korakkhattiya was so called because his feet 
turned inwards (anio mnkapudo). 

Korap^aka Vihara. — A monastery in Ceylon, llhe VisuddMmagga^ 
contains the story of a young monk, nephew of the Elder of the Vihara, 
who Went to Rohana for study; he later returned to the Vihara, and for 
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three months was waited on by his parents, hixt he did not reveal his 
identity, fearing that his parents would prove an impediment to him. 

This monastery was once the residence of an Elder named Maha 
Sahgharakkhita.^ ni. Corakandaka. 

2 MT. 606. 

1. Korandapupphiya Thera.— -An arahant. Ninety-one kappas ago 
he saw the footprint of the Buddha Yipassi and offered to it a Imnutida- 
plant in bloom. Fifty-seven kappas ago he was a king named Vitamala.’' 
He is jn’obably to be identified with Ramamyavihai’i.® 

1 Ap. i. 206. 2 TliagA. i. 116. 

2. Korandapupphiya Thera. — An arahant. He was a woodsman in 
the time of Tissa Buddha, and having seen three footju’ints of the 
Buddha, he offered to him a flowering /rom/id«-plant. In all subsequent 
births liis skin was the colour of the /comtidJa-flowcr. The same verses 
appear in two places in the Ai)adam with very slight variations.^ Per- 
haps these are two distinct persons, because in the Thoxogatha Comment- 
ary the verses a])pear twice — once under the name of Sugandha® and 
once under that of Sabbamitta.^ 

1 Ap. ii. 383, 434. 2 TJiagA. i. 81. » Ibid., 270. 

Koratiya. — One of the greater Yakkhas who should be invoked by 
a follower of the Buddha when assailed by evil sjDirits,^ 

1 D. iii. 204. 

Korabya, Koravya, Korabba. — Perhaps the generic name given to the 
king of the Kurus {cf. Brahmadatta). Once in the Jfitakas .Koravya 
is given as the name of the king of Indapatta in the Kiiru country, this 
king being the father of Sutasoma.^ Elsewhere® Koravya appears as 
a title of Dhananjaya, king of the Kurus, Koravya may also have been 
used as an adjective, for we find it explained as Kunirailhamsika^ The 
Koravya king pro])ably belonged to the Yudhitthilagotta.'^ The Angut- 
tara jSikdya^ mentions a king Koravya who owned a large banyan tree 
named Siippatittha. According to the Ratthapala Sutta,® in the Buddha’s 
day, too, the ruler of Kuru was called Koravyaraja, and he owned a park 
which seems to have been called Migaeira (j.v.). This king was evidently 

^ J. V. 457. I * See J. iv. 361. 

2 J. ii, 368; iii. 400, 402; v. 59, 61, 66,; ! » iii. 369 f. . , 

vi. 256, 268, 273. j ^ M. ii. 65; see also Thag. 776, tf.; 

® E.g., J. vi. 273. ' ThagA. ii. ,3^; for details see Ratthapala. 
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interested in religious discussion. Thullaitotthika was Ms capital. The 
speaks of a Kauravya of Thullakotthika. 

^ i. 67; ii. 118; see also Gamb. Hist, of India, 121, which refers to a half-mythical 
Pafieala king, Kraivya. 

Koravyasettha,— A title used for Sutasoma^ (tf.-y.). 

^ J. V, 479. 

Kola.--See Koliya. 

Kolaka.— Mentioned in a list of tribes.^ 

1 Ap. ii. 359. 

Kolanna, also called Samana-Kolanna. — A cakkavatti, king of 
Kalinga. He travelled through the air, mounted on his state elephant, 
hut he could not pass over the BodM-tree.^ 

^ Mil. 256 ; cp. J. iv. 232, which evidently refers to him, though the name is not 
given. 

Koladayaka Thera. — An arahant. He was a hermit in the time of 
Sikhi Buddha, and, seeing the Buddha alone, gave him a 'kola (jujube)- 
fruit.^ He is probably identical with Gaya Kassapa.® 

r 2 ThagA. i. 417. 

Koladdhajana. — An ancient w'ork, a Commentary (probably in 
Sanskrit ?); it was written by a certain minister at the request of the 
Elder Pasadika.^ 

^ Gv,, p. 63, 73. 

Kolapattana.— A harbour mentioned in the BfiUndapanMa^i it wa.8 
perhaps on the Koroniandel coast.® 

^ p. 359. 

Kolambagamaka.— A tank built by King Vasabha.^ 

2. Mhv. ixxv, 94. 

Kolainhatittha,— The B ali equivalent for the modern city of Colombo d 
^ Cv. xciv. 1; xcv. 4, 16. 

Kolambapura. — The same as Kolambatittha/ 

2 Cv. ci. 27. 
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Kolambahalaka. — A village in Ceylon, where Bhalluka pitched his 
camp/ It is probably identical with Kolambalaka,^ in which case it 
was near the Tittharama, in the neighbourhood of the northern gate of 
Anuradhapura. There was also a monastery called Kolambahalaka 
founded by Suratissa, and said to have been near Raheraka.® The 
KolambaMlaka-parivena was the residence of the monk Dathavedhaka.'^ 

^ Mhv. XXV. 80; see also Mhv. iPrs. 176, [ ® Mliv. xxxiii. 42. ^Ibid.,xxl 5. 

n. 2. ! 4 MT.176. 

Kolavapi.— A tank dedicated by Silameghavanna to the stone image 
in the Abhayagiri YiharaA 

^ Cv. xHv, 69. 

Kolika, Kolita.— See MaMmoggallana. 

Kolita Vihara.— A monastery, probably in Ceylon; the residence of 
Catunikayika TheraA 

, 1' AA.i. 343.;:- , 

Kolita Sutta. — Mahamoggallana tells the monks at Jetavana how, 
when he had entered the Second Jhana, in his effort to attain to the 
“ Ariyan Silence,” the Buddha appeared to him and exhorted him to 
persist in it.^ 

Kolitagama. — The village in which Mahamoggallana {q.v.) was born. 
It was near Upatissagama and not far from Rajagaha/ 

1 See, e.y., SNA. i. 326;:©1A. i. 7^^^^ 

Koliyadhita, Koliyarajadhita.— See Suppavasa. 

Koliyaputta. — An epithet of Kakudha (g'.u.), Moggallana’s attendant.^ 
A- Vin ii. 185; XJdA. ii. 8. 

Koliya, Koliya. — One of the republican clansin the time of the Buddha. 
The Koliya owned two chief settlements — one at Ramagama and the 
other at Devadaha. The Commentaries^ contain accounts of the origin 
of the Koliyas. We arc told that a king of Benares, named Rama,® 
suffered from leprosy, and being detested by the women of the court, 
he left the kingdom to his eldest son and retired into the forest. There, 
living on woodland leaves and fruits, he soon recovered, and, while 

1 DA. i. 260 f. ; SNA. i 3.16 f.; A. ii. * The Mtu (i. 353) calN him Kolc and 
558; TbagA. i, 546; also Ap. i. 94. explains from this iJic uajiic oJ the Koliyas. 
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wandering about, came across Piya, the eldest of tbe five daughters of 

Okkaka, she herself being afflicted with leprosy. Rama, haying curec 
her, married her, and they begot thirty-two sons. W the help o± tlie 
king of Benares, they built a town in the forest, removing a big ko.a- 
tree in doing so. The city thereupon came to be called Kolanagara, 

and because the site was discovered on a tiger-track {vyagyna'pai a) 

it was also called Vyagghapajja. The descendants of the kmgywere 
known as Koliya. According to the Kunffla Jataka,® when the Sakyaiis 
wished to abuse the Koliyans, they said that the Koliyans had once 
“lived like animals in a Kola-tree,” as their name signified, tiie 
territories of the Sakyans and the Koliyans were adjacent, separated 
by the river Rohini. The khattiyas of both tribes intermarried, and 
both claimed relationship with the Buddha. A quarrel 
between the two tribes regarding the right to the waters of the Roliini 
which irrigated the land on both sides, and a bloody feud was averted 
only by the intervention of the Buddha. In gratitude, each tribe 
dedicated some of its young men to the membership of the Order, and 
during the Buddha’s stay in the neighbourhood, he lived alternately 
in Kapilavatthu and in Koliyanagara.® 

Attached probably to the Koliyan central authorities, was a special 
body of officials, presumably police, who wore a distinguishing head- 
dress with a dioo])ing cTCst (LanihaoulcikabJicita). They bore a a 
reputation for extortion and violence.*’ 

Besides the places already mentioned, several other townships of the 
Koliyans, visited by the Buddha or by his disciples, are mentioned m 
literature — e.g., Uttara, the residence of the headman Pataliya’; Sajja- 
nela, residence of Suppavasa®; Sapuga, where Ananda once stayed ; 
Kakkarapatta, where lived Dighajanii^*’; and Haliddavasana, residence 
of the ascetics Punna Koliyaputta and Seniya.'' Nisabha,"' Kakudha' 
(attendant of Moggallana), and Kankha-Revata"V(aird perhaps Sona 
Kolivisa,p.v.), were also Koliyans. 

After the Buddha’s death the Koliyans of Raraagama claimed and 
obtained one-eighth of the Buddha’s relics, over which they erected 
a thupa.“ See also s.u. Suppavasa. 

3 j. V. 413. ^ I ® S. iv, 341. '^ Ibid.f SiQ. 

* It is said tliat once the Koliyan y ® A. ii. 62. 
youths carriedaway many Sakyan maidens | ® 194. 

while they were bathmg, but the Sakyans, | A, iv. 281. 

regarding the Koliyans as relatives, ^ M. i. 387; see also S. v. 11.5. 

took no action. (DA. i. 262.) i P ThagA. i. 318. 

® For details of this quarrel and its i SA. i. 89. 

consequences see J. v. 412 ff.; DA. ii. j Ap. ii. 491. 

672 if. ; Dh A. iii. 254 £F. i D. ii. 167 ; Mhv. xxi. 18, 22 ff. 
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Kola, Kolanagara. — See Koliya. 


Kolabhinna.— A river in Ceylon, near Subhagiri^ (Yapalro) 

^ Cv. xc. 11. 


Koliyavessa.—See Sona Kolivisa, 


Koluvukkotta.— A stronghold in South India, once occupied by 
Panpyandara.^ 

1 Ov. Ixxvi. 170, 172. 


Koluvura. — A village in South India/ 

^ Gv, Ixxvi. 129. 


Koluru.— A district in South India. ^ 

^ Ov. Ixxvi. 130. 


Kovilaragama. — A village in Ceylon where a battle took place between 
Mahinda II. and the three Adipadas who had risen against him. Mahinda 
was victorious.’- 

1 Gv. xlvi. 121. 


1. Kosambaka. — Name of a king of KosambL’ See also Kosambika. 
^ See the Karthadipayana Jataka (J. iv. 28 f.). 


2. Kosambaka.— See Kosambiya. 


Kosambaka Vatthu. — The story of the quarrelsome monks of KosambI 
(q.v.)/ 

1 DhA. i. 44 ff. 


Kosambaka Sutta.— Sec Kosambiya Sutta. 


Kosambaka. — The monks of Kosambi (g.v.), who brought about schism 
in the Order. 


Kosambakuti.— One of the residences at Jetavana occupied by the 
Buddha.’ 

’ SHA. ii. 403. 


Kosambakkhandlia. — The tenth section of the Mahdvagga of the 
Vinaya Pitaha} 

yin. i. 334-69. : 
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KosamMka.----Kanie of a king of KosamM.^ See also Kosamibaka. 

1 J, iv. 66. 

Kosambika-setthi. — Tke banker of Kosambi. He adopted Grhosaka 
{q.v.), but later, wken lie bad a son of bis own, be tried in various ways 
to kill Gbosaka. All bis plans failed, and be developed diarrbcBa and 
died, even bis plans of disinheriting Gbosaka having been frustrated by 
Gliosaka’s wife. Kosambika-setthrs slave-woman, who helped in all 
bis nefarious schemes, was called Kali.^ 

1 DhA.i. 174-85. 

Kosambiya (Kosambaka) Sutta. — Preached at the Gbositarama in 
KosambI to the quarrelsome monks of that place. The sutta deals with 
amity and the six means of promoting it — acts, words and thoughts of 
goodwill, sharing all things with one’s fellow celibates, living the higher 
life in its entirety, following the doctrine that leads to the destruction 
of 111, and introspection, which leads to the realisation of truth.^ The 
Kosambaka Sutta is given® as an example of a discourse originating 
from a quarrel. 

^ M. i. 320 ff.; op. Upakkilesa Sutta (M. ii. 162 £P.). “ E.g., in DA. i. 123. 


- Kosambi.—- The capital of the Vatsas or Vamsas.^ In the time of the 
Buddha its king was Parantapa, and after him reigned his son Udena 
iq-v.)} Kosambi was evidently a city of great importance at the time 
of the Buddha for we find Ananda mentioning it as one of the places 
suitable for the Buddha’s PariniUbd'^a.^ It was also the most important 
halt for traffic coming to Kosala and Magadha from the south and the 
west.* The city was thirty leagues by river from Benares,® and the 
usual route from Rajagahato Kosambi was up the river,® though there 
seems to have been a land route passing through Anupiya and Kosambi 
to Rajagaha.’ In the Sutta Nipdta^ the whole route is given from 
MaMssati to Rajagaha, passing through Kosambi, the halting-places 
mentioned being XJjjeni^ Gonaddha, Vedisa, Vanasavhya, Kosambi, Saketa, 
Savatthi, Setavya, Kapilavatthu, Kusinara, Pava, Bhoganagara and 
Vesali. 


^ J. ir. 28; vi. 236. 

2 MA. ii. 740f.; DhA. i. 164 f. 

® D. ii. 146, 169. 

^ See, e.g., Vin. i. 277 . ^ ^ 

® Tkus we are told that the; fish which 
swallowed Bakkula travelled thirty 
through the Yamuna, from 


Eosamhi to Benares (AA. i. 170; PsA. 
':49i).'' . 

® This was the route taken by Ananda 
when he went with five hundred others 
to inflict the higher punishment on Channa 
(Vin. ii. 290). 

^ See Vin. ii, 184 f. ® vv. 1010-13. 



-fir- ^ K 


authenticity of the stories connected with 
the Buddha’s visits to Kosambi, holding 
^ that these Sitories are of later invention, 
i DhA. i. 199 ff.; in. 193 ff.; iv. 1 if.; 
i Ud. vii.lO. 
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Near Eosambi, by the river, was Udena’s park, the TJdakavana, where 
Ananda and Pindola-Bharadvaja preached to the women of Udena’s 
palace on two different occasions.® The Buddha is mentioned as having 
once stayed in the Simsapavana in Kosambi.^® Maha Eaccana lived 
in a woodland near Kosambi after the holding of the First Council.^^ 

Already in the Buddha’s time there were four establishments of the 
Order in Kosamhi—the Kukkutarama, the Ghositarama, the Pavarika- 
ambavana (these being given by three of the most eminent citizens of 
Kosambi, named respectively, Kukkuta* Ghosita and Pavarika), and 
the Badarikarama. The Bhddha visited Kosambi on several occasions, 
stopping at one or other of these residences, and several discourses de- 
livered during these visits are recorded in the books.^® 

The Buddha spent his ninth rainy season at Kosambi, and it was on 
his way there on this occasion that he made a detour to Kammassa- 
damma and was offered in marriage Magandiya, daughter of the lu’ahmin 
Magandiya. The circumstances are narrated in connection with the 
Magandiya Sutta. Magandiya took the Buddha’s refusal as an insult 
to herself, and, after her marriage to King Udena, tried in various ways 
to take revenge on the Buddha, and also on Udena’s wife Samavati, who 
had been the Buddha’s follower.^® 

A great schism once arose among the monks in Kosambi. Some 
monks charged one of their colleagues with having committed an offence, 
but he refused to acknowledge the; charge and, being himself learned in 
the Vinaya, argued his case and pleaded that the charge be dismissed. 
The rules were complicated; bn the one hand, the monk had broken 
a rule and was treated as an offender, but on the other, he should not 
have been so treated if he could not see that he had done wrong. The 
monk was eventually excommunicated, and this brought about a great 
dissension. When the matter was reported to the Buddha, he ad- 
monished the partisans of both sides and urged them to give up their 
differences, but they paid no heed, and even blows were exchanged. The 
people of Kosambi, becoming angry at the monks’ behaviour, the quarrel 
grew apace. The Buddha once more counselled concord, relating to the 
monks the story of King Dighiti of Kosala, but his efforts at reconciliation 
were of no avail, one of the monks actually asking him to leave them to 
settle their differences without his interference. In disgust the Buddha 
left Kosambi and, journeying through Balakalonakaragama and the 


9 Vin. ii. 290 f. ; SNA. ii. 514; J. iv. 375. 
19 S. V. 437. 

11 PvA. 141. 

19 For details see under those names. 
Thomas (op. cit.i 116, n. 2) doubts the 
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Paeinavamsadaya, retired alone to keep retreat in the Parileyyaka forest. 
In tke meantime the monks of both parties repented, partly owing to 
tlie prossiii'e exerted by tkeir lay followers in Kosaiiibi, and, coming to 
the Buddha at Savatthi, they asked his pardon and settled their disputed^ 

The Commentaries givci two reasons for the name KosambJ. The 
more favoured^® is that the city was so called beoaiise it was founded in 
or near the site of the hermitage once occupied by the sage Klisiimba 
{v.l. Kusumhlia). Another explanation is’-® that large and stately 
margossa-trees {KommharukMid) grew in great numbers in and around 
the city. 

Bakkula was the son of a l')ankcr in Kosambid’ In the Buddha’s time 
there lived near the ferry at Kosambi a powerful IsTaga-king, the 
reincarnation of a former ship's captain. The Naga was converted by 
Sagata, who thereby won great fame.^® Ruja was born in a banker’s 
family in Kosambi.^® Citta-pandita was also born there.®® A king, by 
name KoSambaka (y.'y.), once ruled there. 

During the time of the Vajjian heresy, when the Vajjian monks of Vesali 
wished to excommunicate Yasa Kakapd^'kaputta, he went by air to 
Kosambi, and from there sent messengers to the orthodox monks in the 
different xentres.®^ 

It was at Kosambi that the Buddha promulgated a rule forbidding the 
use of intoxicants by monks.®® 

Kosambi is mentioned in the Samyutta Nikdya^^ ms being “ GaAgaya 
nadiya tire.” This is either an error, or here the name Gahga refers 
not to the Ganges but to the Yamuna. Kosambi is identified with the 
two villages of Kosam on the Jumna, about ninety miles west of Allaha- 
bad.®® b. :VyV V'. 

W Vin, L 337-57; J. iii. 486 ff. (cp. iii. ! E.g., MA i. 639; BsA. 413. 

211 ff.); .DM. i 44 ff.; SA. ii. 222 f.; the I MA. ii. 929; AA. i. 170. 

story of the Buddha going into the forest I Ibid,, 179; but see J. i. 360, where the 

is given in Ud. iv. 5. and in S. iii. 94, hut j incident is given as happening at Bhad- 

the reason given in those texts is that ! davatika, 

he foimd Kosambi uncomfortable owing | J. vi. 237 f. 

to the vast number of monks, lay people | 392, 

and heretics. (But sec UdA. 248 f., and i 298; Mhv. iv. 17. 

SA. ii. 222 f.) I 22 Vin. ii. 307. 

E.g., UdA. 248; SNA. 300; MA. i, j 2.3 I-79. 

S35. Epic tradition ascribes the founda- j ii. 929; PsA. 491, all of xvhich indicate 
tion of Kosambi to a Cedi prince, while I that the city was on the Yamuna, 
the origin of the Vatsa people is traced to ■ 24 443 f_ . Vincent Smith places 

a king of Kasi (see PHAI. 83, 84). ' it further south 1898, 503 ff.). 

Kosambi Jataka (No. 428).— The introductory story relates how the 
monks of Kosambi quarrelled and brought about great dissension among 
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themselves ■because one of tlieir number had left in a vessel the surplus 
water for rinsing the mouth. When the Buddha found that he could 
not induce the monks to live in harmony, he related to them the story 
of Dighiti, king of Kosala, and when even that failed to produce the 
desired efiect he uttered ten stanzas, standing poised in mid-air, and 
went away from Kosamhi, leaving the monks to their fate.’- 
The Kosambi Jataka contains only a small portion of the story of 
Dighiti, scarcely more than an allusion to it. The Dighiti Kosala Jataka 
{q.v.) contains further details, but even when taken together, these two 
do not make the story complete. The full story is related in the Yimya 
PitaJea.^ 

^ For details of the quarrel see Kosambi. ® Vin. i. 3t2 ff. 


Kosamhi Sutta. — Savittha, staying in the Ghositarama at Kosambi, 
asks Musila about the Paticca-Sanmp'pdda, SLXid. discovers from the 
answers given that Musila is an arahant, Savittha asks Narada the same 
questions at the latter^s own request and receives the same answers; 
but Narada declares that he is not an arahant, Ananda is also present 
and joins in the discussion.^ 

IS. ii. 115f. 


Kosambivasi-Tissa.— See Tissa, 


1. Kosala. — A Pacceka Buddha, mentioned in a list of names 
1 M. iii. 70; ApA. i. 107. 


2, Kosala. — A country inhabited by the Kosala, to the north-west of 
Magadha and next to Kasi. It is mentioned second in the list of sixteen 
Mahajanapadas.’^ In the Buddha's time it was a powerful kingdom 
ruled over by Pasenadi, who was succeeded by, his son Vidtidabha. By 
this time Kasi was under the subjection of Kosala, for we' find that 
when Bimbisara, king of Magadha, married Kosaladevi, daughter of 
Mahakosala and sister of Pasenadi, a village in Kasi was given as part 
of the dowry. ^ Various Jatakas indicate that the struggle between Kasi 
and Kosala had been very prolonged.® Sometimes the Kasi king would 
attack Kosala, capture the king and rule over the country. At others 
the Kosala king would invade Kasi and annex it to his own territory. 
Several Kosala kings who succeeded in doing thi.s, are mentioned by name 

1 E.g., A. i. 213 ; iv. 2.52, etc. i ® See, J. ii. 21 f. ; iii. 116 f. ; 211 f.; 

2 j.ii 237;iv. 342f. Iv. 316,425. 
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—e.g., Dabbasena,^ DigMvu/ Yaiiika® and Kamsa ; the last being given 
the special title of “ probably in recognition of the 

fact that he completed the conquest of Kasi. Other kings of Kosala 
who came in conflict with Benares in one way or another are mentioned — 
e.g., Dighiti,® Mallika,® and Chatta.^ Sometimes the kings of the two 
countries entered into matrimonial alliancesd^ With the capture of 
Kasi the power of Kosala increased rapidly, until a struggle between 
this country and Magadha became inevitable. Bimbisara’s marriage 
was probably a political alliance, but it only served to postpone the evil 
day. Quite soon after Ms death there were many fierce fights between 
Ajatasattu, his successor, and Pasenadi, these fights bringing varying 
fortunes to the combatants. Once Ajatasattu was captured alive, but 
Pasenadi spared Ms life and gave him his daughter, Vajira, in marriage 
and for a time all went well.^® Later, however, after his conquest of the 
Lieehavis, Ajatasattu seems to have succeeded in establishing his sway 
in Kosala.^® In the sixth century B.o, the Saky an territory of Kapi- 
lavatthu was subject to Kosala.^^ 

At the time of the Buddha Savatthi was the capital of Kosala. Next 
in importance was Saketa, which, in ancient days, had sometimes been 
the capital.^® There was also Ayojjha, on the banks of the Sarayu, 
which, judging from the must once have been the chief city; 

but in the .sixth century B.o, it was quite unimportant. The river Sarayu 
divided Kosala into two parts, tJttara Kosala and Dakkhina KosalaA® 
Other Kosala rivers mentioned in the books are the AciravatP’ and the 
Sundarika/® while among localities spoken of as being in Kosala are 
leehanangala (A. iii. 30, 341; iv. 340, etc.), Ukkattha (D. i. 87), Ekasala 
(S. i. Ill), Opasada (M. ii. 164), Kesaputta of the Kalamas (A. i. 188), 
Candalakappa (M. ii. 209), Toranavatthu (S. iv. 374), Dandakappa (A. iii. 
402), Nagaravinda (M. iii. 200), Nalakapana (A. V. 122; M. i. 462), 
Nalanda (S. iv. 322), Pahkadha (A. i. 236), Venagapura (A. i. 180), 
Veludvara (S. v. 352), Sala (M. i. 285, 400; S. v. 227), Salavatika (D. i, 244), 
and Setavya (D, ii. 316).^® 


4 J. iii. 13. 

5 Ibid., 211 f. 

« Md., 1G8. 

’ J.ii. 403; V. 112. 

8 J.iii. 2]lf.; Vin. i. 342f. 

» J. ii. 3. 

J. iii. 116, 

E.g., ibid., 407. 

For details see Ajatasattu. 

^8 See '\’'mcent Smith, op. eit., 32 f. 

The Sutia Nipata (vs. 405) speaks 
of the Buddha’s birthplace as belonging [ 


; to the Kosalaus; see also A, i. 276, where 
Kapilavatthu is mentioned as being in 
Kosala. Elsewhere (M. ii. 124) Pasenadi 
is reported as saying, '* Bhagava pi Kosa- 
laJco, ahem pi Kosalako.” 

J. iii. 270; Mtu. i. 348. 
j ^8 Law: O'eeg,, p. 6. 
j I), i. 235. 

^8 S. i. 167; SN. p. 97; but see M, i. 39, 
where the river is called Bahuka. 

^8 The Mtu. adds Dronavastuka (iii, 
377) and Marakaranda (i. 317). 
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The Commentaries®'’ give a ciirious expianatioii of the name Kosala. 
It is said that when nothing could make MaMpanada smile, his father 
offered a big reward for anyone who could succeed in doing this. People, 
accordingly, left their work and flocked to the court, but it was not 
until Sakka sent down a celestial actor that Mahapanada showed any 
signs of being amused. When this happened the men returned to their 
various* duties, and on their way home, when meeting their friends, they 
asked of each other, ‘\KacGi hho husalam, hacci hJio hvsalam” The 
district where this occurred came to be called Kosala on account of the 
repetition of the word JiMsaZa. 

The Buddha spent the greater part of his time in Kosala, either in 
Savatthi or in touring in the various parts of the country, and many of 
the Yinaya rules were formulated in Kosala.®^ It is said®® that alms 
were plentiful in Kosala, though, evidently,®® famines, due to drought, 
were not unknown. Yet, though woodland tracts were numerous®* 
where monks could meditate in solitude, the number of monks actually 
found in Kosala was not large.®® Bavari himself was a native of Kosala,®® 
yet he preferred to have his hermitage in Dakkhinapatha. 

After the Buddha’s death, his w^naloma was deposited in a thupa 
in Kosala.®^ It is said that the measures used in Kosala were larger 
than those of Magadha — thus one Kosala pattha was eq^ual to four 
Magadha 

Kosala is often mentioned in combination with Kasi in the compound 
Kasi-Kosala; Pasenadi was king of Kasi-Kosala®® (c/. Ariga-Magadha). 
See also s.v. Pasenadi. 

® A?.^., SNA.ii. 400f.; DA.i, 239f. “ VT. i. 226. 

See Vinaya Index, s.v. Kosala. SN. v, 976. 

SA, i, 221, ^ ^ Bu. xxviii. 9. 

23 See J. i. 329. 28 S]si-a. ii. 476, 

24 See, e.^., SA. i. 225. ; 29 E.g., A. v. 59. 


Kosala Samyutta.— The third section of the Samyiitta Nikdya. 
contains diBcourseS connected with Pasenadi Kosala. 

1 S. i. 68-102. ^ 


1. Kosala Sutta.— While Pasenadi is visiting the Buddha, a messenger 
arrives and announces the death of Mallika. The king is greatly grieved, 
but the Buddha consoles him by pointing out how it is impossible to 
escape old age, decay, disease, destruction.^ 

iA.iii,57* . 
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2. Kosala Sutta. — Everytliing changes, even Fasenadi, king of Kasi- 
Kosala, the whole nniverse, even Maha Brahma and the devas of the 
Ahhassara world. Instability and ohange ai'o everywhere; thcrefoiH', 
the wise, loathe all, having a mind only to attain in this life the anwpa- 
ddparinihhdna} 

^ A. V. 59 ff. 

3. Kossala Sutta. — Fasenadi visits the Buddha at Jetavana after 
having won a battle, and, falling at the Buddha’s feet, shows great 
humility and does obeisance. When the Buddha asks the reason, for 
such profound homage, the king gives various reasons for his honouring 
of the Buddha.^ 

: 1 A. V. 65 ff. 

Kosalaka. — The inhaliitanfs of Kosala,’- 

1 I), i. 150. 

Kosala-devi. — Daughter of Maha Kosala and sister of Fasenadi. She 
was married to BimMsara, and a village in Kasi was given to her for 
bath -money as part of ber dowry. She was the .mother of Ajatasattu.’ 
When pregnant W'ith him, she was filled with a desire to drink blood 
from the right knee of her husband, and on learning from the astrologers 
that this presaged the birth of a patricide, she went to the park — called, 
on that account, MaddakUCCM {q.v .) — and tried to bring about an 
abortion, but failed. Birirbisara satisfied her longing. When Birabisara 
was imprisoned by Ajatasattu she waited upon him, taking him food 
till she was absolutely prevented from doing so. Afi(;r his death she 
died of grief, and Basenadi made war on Ajatasattu to avf'iige her death.® 

^ Ajatasattu is called Videhipulta. On this see s.n. Ajatasattu. 

^ J. ii. 2;}7j 408; iii. 121 f. 

Kosalanagara. — See Savatthi. 

KosalaMmbavannana. — A book containing an account of an image 
Iniilt by Fasenadi, king of Kosala, and of the merit of building images. 
The work was probably -written about the thirteenth or fourteenth 
century. Quotations from it arc given in tin' Saddhammasangaha {q.v.). 

Kosalaranno-parajaya Vattiiu.— The story of Fasenadi and of his great 
discomfiture and disgust on being defeated three times by Ajatasattu.’ 

’ I)hA. iii. 259 f. 
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Kosalaraja. — See Pasenadi. 

Kosalavihari Thera. — An araliaut. Pie was born in Vesali, and was 
one of those who heard the Buddha preach when he came to quieten 
the panic which arose there, as recorded in the Ratana Sutta {(j-v.). After 
the serra.on Kosalavihari left the world. At the conclusion of his 
novitiate ho dwelt in a forest near a village in Kosala. A lay adherent 
seeing him camping under a tree built for him a small hut, and there 
the thera attained arahantship. He acquired his name from having 
dwelt long in Kosala.^ 

In the time of Padumuttara Buddha he was an ascetic in Himava and 
gave the Buddha some tuberous roots. Fifty-four kappas ago he was 
a king named Sumekhalisama. Pie is evidently to be identified with 
Bilalidayaka of the A'padana.^ 

Thag. 69j ThagA. i. 134 f. ^ j ^ 45 ^ 

Kosala. — See Kosala. 


1. Kosika, Kosiya. — A rock near Himava where Narada Kassapa 
had a hermitage.^ 

lAp. ii. 381. 

2. Kosika. — A Pacceka Buddha. He once lived in Gittakuta, and 
Ukkasatika, in a previous birth, seeing him wandering about Himava, 
lit round him at night one hundred torches and gave him alms.^ 

1 Ap. ii. 414. 

3. Kosika. — A king who was destroyed with his subjects for having 
insulted a sage. ^ 

1 ThagA.i. 368. 

Kosiki. — A river, probably a branch of the Ganges. It flowed from 
Himava, and on its bank was a mango-grove three leagues in extent/ 

. ■ ' ■ 1 J.,v. 2, 6, 6. ■ 

Kosinaraka. — Inhabitants of Kusinara.^ 

I ts?.?., Vin. i. 247; AA. ii. 637. 

1. Kosiya, Kosiyagotta.-— The name of a brahmin clan. In the 
Pdeittiya^ it is given as one of the lower gottas. Among those mentioned 
as belonging to this gotta are the brahmin Kevatta,* the brahmin who 

^ Vin* iv, 8 ; but it is filso I iis fthiglioiio j[sG6> 6.^4, Thug. 416; ThugA, 

gotta, and is therefore generally regarded I i. 462). , ® J. vi. 4lS f, 
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was tlie father of Sona Kumara (the Bodhisatta®), Bhaddakapilani, 
born in Sagala,* and the banker who came to be known as Maechariya- 
Kosiya (j.'D.)- Katiyana’s father was a Kosiyan, but he married a woman 
of the Katiyana family.® The BhMdatta iataka® mentions a sage 
Kosiya, who taught Alambayana the IsTaga-spell. The scholiast says he 
belonged to the Kosiyagottat The Salikedara Jataka’ mentions a brah- 
min of Salindiya, called Kosiyagotta, probably for the same reason. The 
Kosiya Jataka® speaks of a Kosiyabrahmani. All these are either addressed 
or spoken of as Kosiya in their different contexts. The name Kosiya 
is also used twice in speaking of Sakka— once by the Buddha,® once by 
Maha Moggallana’^®— -and again by Guttila’^^ and by Maha Kassapad® 
The name means “ belonging to the Kusika family.” It is once used 
of Indra in the Eg Veda, in what exact sense is not known. Ehys 
Davids^® suggests that perhaps we have here a survival from the time 
when Indra was only the god of a Kusika clan. 

The word Kosiya^* means “ Owl,” and is probably one of the several 
clan names which are also names of animals (c/. Vaceha). 

3J.v.319ff. j SD. ii. 270. M. i. 252. 

* AA.i. 09; ThigA. 68; SA ii. 144. • | J. ii. 252. 

6 ThagA. i. 452. { 12 Ucl. iii. 7; ITdA, 200; T)hA. i. 429. 

J. vi. 181; Mtii. ii. 49 . T Dial. ii. 296 f.; see also Dvy. 632; 

7 J. w. 278 f. I Mtu. iii. 200, 202, 315, 403. 

«J. i. 465f. ] w See, e.fir., J. ii. 208. 

2. Kosiya.~Seo Macehari-Kosiya. 

3. Kosiya Thera.— An arahant. He belonged to a brahmin family 
in Magadha and was called by his gotta-name. He often listened to the 
preaching of Sariputta and, joining the Order, in due course won arahant- 
ship. He was a gate-keeper of Bandhumati and in the time of Vipassi 
Buddha gave to the Buddha a piece of sugar-cane.^ He is probably 
identical with Ucchukan^ika 6f the Apaddna 

1 Thag. 370-4; TiiagA. i. 431 D 2 Ap. jj. 393 . 

4. Kosiya.— See Kosika (l). 

5. Kosiya.— See Nanda Manava.^ ^ 

1. Kosiya Jataka (No. 130).-— A brahmin of Benares had a bad wife 
who lay in bed by day feigning sickness and spent her nights in enjoy- 
ment. The husband worked hard to supply her with dainties, and, in 
consequence, could not visit his teacher who was the Bodhisatta. When 
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the latter discovered the truth, he advised the brahmin to prepare a mess 
of cow-dung and other things and to insist that his wife should either 
swallow this medicine or get up and w-ork. She then knew that her 
shamming was discovered and abandoned her evil ways. 

The story was told to a brahmin of Savatthi, a pious follower of the 
Buddha, whose wife behaved in a similar way. The Buddha told him 
this story of the past and asked him to try the same remedy, for, he 
said, the brahmin and his wife were identical with the couple of the 
story 

In the ailtavatthu the woman is addressed as Kosiya.'’ The scholiast® 
adds that she belonged to the Kosiyagotta. 

1 J. i.463f. ^ 

2. Kosiya Jataka (No. 226). — The king of Benares, making war at an 
unseasonable time While camping in the park, saw an owl {kosiya) being 
attacked by crows. The king asked his minister the reason for this; the 
minister, being the Bodhisatta, said the owl had left his hiding-place 
too early— that is, before sunset. 

The story was told to Pasenadi, who visited Jetavana on his way to 
quell a border rising; the time was unsuitable for such an enterprise,^ 

1 J.ii.208f. 

3. Kosiya Jataka (No. 470).— Given under the Sudhabhojjana Jataka 
{q.v.). 

1. Kosiya Vagga. — The second chapter of the Tika Nifata of the 
Jataka Commentary} 

1 J. ii. 321-54. 

2. Kosiya Vagga. — The second section of the Nissaggiya of the Vinaya 
PitaJca} 

^ Vin. iii. 224-42; ibid,, v. 10 f. 

Kosiyaputta. — An arahant. He is mentioned in a list of theras who 
handed down the Ahhidhamma up to the Third Council.^ 

^ DhsA., p, 32. 

Kosiya. — The wicked wife of the Kosiya Jataka 1 {y-’^-)- 

Kosiyayana. — A brahmin of Kasi, his wife being called Kosiyayani. 
Their story is given in the Kadha Jataka.^ 

1 J. i. 496 f. 
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Kosumbaphaliya Thera. — An arahant. Thirty-one kappas ago he saw 
the Bndclha Sikhi and gave him a komniba-imit} 

He is evidently identical with Usabha Thera.^ 

^ Ap. ii. 449. “ ThagA. i. 320. 

KoMla. — A tank in Ceylon, built by Vasabha.^ It was near Maha- 
titthapattana.® 

^ Mhv. XXXV. 95. ® MT* 653. 

Kohombagama. — A village near Fulatthipara, where a battle took 
place between the forces of Gajabahu and those of Barakkainabahii 1.^ 

1 Cv. ]xx. 320. 

Kyanagama. — A village in the Malaya country, not far from Pulatthi- 
pura. LahkMhikari Kitti once encamped there, ^ and Parakkamabahu I. 
went there disguised as a musician.^ 

^ Gv. Ixx. 283, 300; Ixxii. 207. ® 264. 


Kk a ; 

Khaggavisana Sutta. — The third sutta of the Vmga Vagga of the 
Sutta Nifdta,^ consisting of forty-one stanzas, each of which ends with 
the refrain: “e/co care hhaggavisdnaJeappo.” The Oomme'nto’y® divides 
the sutta into four vaggas and gives each a separate name (except the 
first), the name being generally derived from the first word of the stanza. 
It is said that the Buddha preached the Khaggavisana Sutta in response 
to a question asked of him by Ananda regarding the attainment of 
Enlightenment by Paoceka Buddhas; the Buddha gave details of their 
ahhinlhara and patthand, and illustrated them by reciting to Ananda 
stanzas which had been uttered by Pacceka Buddhas of old on various 
occasions and at different periods as their p®anspf joy (wdaua). 

Buddhaghosa® gives the life-story of each of the Pacceka Buddhas 
whose stanzas are included in this sutta. It is, however, only in the 
case of a few Pacceka Buddhas that the actuab names are given— c.^., 
Brahmadatta (v. 33), Anitthigandha (36), Mahapadiima (39), Ekavajjika- 
Brahmadatta (40), Ekaputtika-Brahmadatta (41), Catumasika-Brahma- 
datta (44, 64), Sitaluka-Brahmadatta (52); Suta-Brahinadatta (58), 
VibMsaka-Brahmadatta (59), Padalola-Brahmadatta (61), Anivatta- 
Brahmadatta (62), Cakkhulola-Brahmadatta (63), and Matapga (74). 

1 SiNT. vv. 35-76. 2 SNA. i. 46 ff. .8 Ibid. 
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The rest are described as “the king of Benares/’ or “the son of the 
king,” etc. 

The sutta is commented on in the Gullu-Niddesa,^ in addition to those 
of the Pamyammgga, an evidence of the fact that, when the Culla- 
Nicldesa was composed, this was probably regarded as an independent 
sutta, not belonging to any particular group such as the Uragavagga, 
and that the comments on it were written at a time prior to the com- 
position of the Sutta Nipdta as an anthology in its prcvscnt form. This 
view is further strengthened by the faetthat its mixed Sanskrit version 
in the MaJidvastu^ is not placed in any definite group. According to 
the Blahdvastu, the Pratyeka Buddhas, five himdred in number, were 
living in Rsipatana near Benares, and when they heard from the 
Suddhavasa devas of the approach of the Buddha in twelve years, they 
disappeared from Rsipatana, each repeating one of the verses of the sutta. 

The Apaddna^ includes the stanzas of the Khaggavisana Sutta in its 
chapter called the PaceeJcahuddhdpaddna and. prefaces them with several 
introductory stanzas. A few stanzas are also added at the end by way 
of conclusion. In its exegesis the Apaddm Commentanf gives the 
names of Several Pacceka Buddhas. They are, hoAvever, dilferent from 
those given by Buddhaghosa, and Correspond more nearly to those 
mentioned in the Isigili Sutta. 

. ) « i. 7 IT. 


* pp. 66 ff. 
2 i. 357 f. 


y A^A. i. 106 f. 


Khajjakadayaka Thera.— An arahaht. > Ninety- two kappas ago he 
gave a ripe pana&u-!mil, wdth a coconut, to the Buddha Tissa ; and 
thirteen kappas ago ire was a king named Indasoma.^ He is probalily 
identical with Setueeha Thera.^ 

1 Ap. i. 182. ^ TiiagA. i. 206 f. 

Khajjaniya Vagga. — The eighth chapter of' the KhandJia Samyutia of 
the Samyvlta Nihdya} 

1 S. iii. 81-105. 

Khajjaniya Sutta. — The well-taught Ariyan disciple, remembering his 
past lives, realises how, in the past, he has been a prey to the body, 
feelings, perception, activities and consciousness; how he is still their 
prey, and will be so in the future, too, if he be enamoured of them. 
Thus realising, he conceives disgust for the body, etc., is repelled by 
them, and obtains release from them. He thereby attains freedom and 
becomes aware that he is freo..^ 

I S. iiii 86-91; this sutta is wrongly titled Siha. in tte 8rni<if>iU<t spc KS. 
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The Butta was also preached by MahiMa in the Nandana grove on the 
fifth day of his visit to Ceylon.® 

In the Oommentary^ iiiQ sutta is referred to as the Khajja- 

niyapariyaya. 

® Mhv. XV. 195. ® VibhA. 32. 

Khajjaniya-pariyaya.— See Khajjaniya Sutta. 

Khajjflrakavaddhamana.— A tank in Ceylon.^ 

1 Cv. Ixvii. 39. 

Khajjotanadi. — A river in Ceylon, tributary of the Mahavaluka-nadi. 
Over it Devappatiraja built a bridge of thirty cubits.^ 

^ Cv. Ixxxvi. 22; see also Cv. Trs, ii. 173, n. 3. 

Khajjopanaka Jataka (No. 364).— See Khajiopanaka-Panha. 

Khaijopanaka-Panha.- — When, as a result of the conspiracy of Senaka 
and the other ministers of Vedeha, Mahosadha was compelled to flee 
from the Court and live as a potter outside the city gates, the devata 
of the king’s parasol, wishing to see him reinstated, appeared to the king 
and put to him several questions. The king consulted Senaka and his 
colleagues, but they could find no solution. The deity appeared again 
to him and said he was like a' man who, wanting a fire, blows a firefly, 
crumbling over it cow-dung and grass, or, wanting milk, milks the cow’s 
horn. She then threatened the king with death if her questions were 
not answered. In despair, the king sent for Mahosadha.^ 

It is evidently this story which is mentioned elsewhere® as a separate 
(Jataka, but no details are given, and the reader is referred to the Khajjo- 
panaka-Panha, 

^ J, vi, 371 f, * J. iii. 197. 

Khanjadeva. — One of the ten chief warriors of Dutthagamapi. He 
was the youngest son of Abhaya, a householder of Mahisadonika in the 
Nakulanaga district. His name was Deva, but because of a slight limp 
he came to be known as Khanjadeva. When out hunting with the 
villagers, he would chase and catch buffaloes, grasp their leg with his 
hand, whirl them round his head and dash them on the ground, breaking 
their bones. Kakavaunatissa, hearing of this, caused Mm to be brought 
to the court. Later, Khanjadeva took part in Dutthagamani’s cam- 
paigns.^ . 


^ Mhv. xxiii. 3, 78 ff. 
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Khanda.— Tlic chief disciple of Vipassi Buddha,^ whose step-brother 
he -was. The Buddha preached his first sermon to Khapda and his friend 
Tissa, the chaplain’s son, in the Deer Bark at Khema. Later, Khanda 
became the Buddha’s chief disciple Ekasafifiaka, in a previous birth, 
once gave alms to Khanda.® 

1 D. ii. 1 1 , 40 ; Bu. xx. 28 ; J. i. 41, 2 BuA. 196; AA. i, 80; I)A. ii. 416 ; see also 457. 

® Ap. ii 121, 

Khan^akavitthika. — A village in Cejdon, The birthplace of Sura- 
nimilaB 

^ Mhv. xxiii. 19, 

Khandacela. — A monastery (probably in Ceylon), the residence of 
Fadhaniya Thera, While the Elder was once listening to the Ariya- 
vaipsa in the Kanikarapadhanaghara in the monastery, he was bitten 
by a snake, but bearing the pain in silence, concentrated his mind on the 
sermon. The poison sank to earth and he became an arahant.^ 

^ MA. i. 65. - : : ■ 

Khandadeva. — A monk. He had been a disciple of the BuddLa and 
was Imrn in the Aviha Brahma-worldj where he attained to arahantship 
at the moment of his birth, six others, all in 

like circumstances, by Ghatikara, on the occasion of a visit he paid to 
the Buddha.^ 

1 S. i. 36, 60; ThigA. 222. 

Khandadeviyaputta. — A monk, one of the associates of Devadatta, 
mentioned with Kokalika, Katamoraka Tissa and Samuddadatta. They 
helped Devadatta in his attempt to cause a rift in the Sangha.^ 
Khandadeviyaputta defended Devadatta when others blamed him® 
and was held in great esteem by Thullananda.® The Khuddakapatha 
Commentary^ mentions him in a list of wicked persons, together with 
those mentioned above, Cineamanavika, and the brother of DighavD 
dassa. 

1 Vin. ii. 196; iii. 171. , ® Ibid., iii. 66; iv. 335. 

^ Ibid.,m.\U. ' MChpA. 126. 

Khandaphulliya Thera.— An arahant. Ninety-two kappas ago he 
saw the thupa of Phussa Buddha destroyed. by elephants and overgrown 
with trees. He cleared it and restored it. B^venty-seven kappas ago 
he* became king sixteen times under the nami.4f Jitaaena/ 

. - ^ 1 Ap.i. 198, , 
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Khandaraja. — A monastery in Ceylon, built by tJpatissa II/ 

^ CV, xxxvii. 186. 

Khandavagga. — A district in Rohana, Tbc forces of tbe enemies of 

Parakkamabahu I. once encamped tbere.b 

1 Cv.lxxT. 119-23. 

Khandasima. — A sacred space in Pulatthipura included in the simd 
marked out for the Sangba by Parakkamabahu 1/ 

^ Cv. Ixxviii. 68; see also Cv. 2'rs. ii. 110, n. 5. 

Khandasumana Thera. — An arahant. He was born in Pava in the 
family of a Malla chieftain, and was called Eha:nclasiimana because, on 
his birthday, molasses and jasmine appeared in his house. Having 
heard the Buddha preach in Cunda’s mango-grove at Pava, he entered 
the Order and became an arahant. 

In the past he had built a railing of sandalwood round the thupa of 
Padumuttara Buddha. In the time of Kassapa Buddha he was unable 
to get any flowers, the king having bought them all for his oSerings; 
he therefore bought a khav^dasumana-^o\Yev at a great price and offered 
it at the thupa of the Buddha.^ 

He is probably identical with Saparivariya Thera of the A-paddna} 
His Apad&m-Yex&es are almost the same as those attributed to Nandiya 
Thera/ 

1 Thag. 90; ThagA. i. 198. 2 j. 172. 3 gge ThagA. i. 82. 

Khan^ahMa. — A brahmin; a former birth of Devadatta. 

See the Khapdahala Jataka. 

Khapdahala Jataka (No. 542).— Khandahala •was the chaplain of 
King Ekaraja of Puppha’vati, The chaplain took bribes, and the king's 
son, Candakumara, having been told of this, once righted a wrong 
decision, thereby wunning tbe applause of the people. The king ap- 
pointed him judge, and Khairdahala vowed vengeance. Later the king, 
having dreamed of heaven, asked Khandahala the way thither; the 
chaplain replied that the way lay through a sacrifice in which all the 
king's sons, his queens, his merchant princes, and his most treasured 
possessions should be offered. Khandahala hoped thereby to bring 
about the death of Candakumara. Ekaraja accepted the suggestion 
and made all preparations for the sacrifice. Several times the king 
wavered in his resolve, being interceded with by his parents, Canda and 
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Ms wives, and tbe people. Kliaridaliala goaded him on, but at the 
moment when the sword was about to descend on the neck of Canda- 
kumara, the latter's wife, Canda, daughter of the Pancala king, made 
an “ act of truth,” and Sakka appeared, brandishing a thunderbolt. 
Canda was saved, the crowd killed Khandahala, and would have killed 
the king too but for the intervention of Sakka. The king was made 
an outcast and banished from the city, and Candakumara, now the 
crowned king, supplied all his wants/ 

Khandahala is identified with Devadatta, Canda with Rahulamata, 
and Candakumara with the Bodhisatta. 

The story was told in reference to Devadatta's attempts to kill the 
Buddha by engaging the services of archers to shoot him. 

The story is referred to as an example of a husband being saved by the 
virtue of his wife,® and also of one instance of Devadatta having greater 
power than the Bodhisatta.® 

The Jataka is sometimes called the Candakumara Jataka, 

1 J. vi. 129-57; the story is also found l ® J. iv. 47. 

in the the Candakumara- i ® Mil. 203. 

cariya. ,, .J 

Khan^igama. — A village in Ceylon. It contained a narrow pass 
where a battle took place between Gajabahu and Lankapura, in which tbe 
former was defeated. Later, the Adhikarin Natha suffered defeat in the 

same place.^ ' , 

^ Cv. Ixx. 216-81, 298; see also Cv. Trs. i. 305, n. 6. 

1. Khata Sutta. — A man who praises and blames without scrutiny, 
who shows appreciation or displeasure without testing the object thereof — 
such a one carries with him an uprooted, lifeless self. Not so the man 
who has the opposite qualities. 

^ A, ii2f. 

2. Khata Sutta.— A man guilty of wrong conduct towards mother, 
father, the Tathagata or a Tathagata's followers is possessed of an 
uprooted, lifeless self./ 

iA.ii.4f. 

1. Khattiya Sutta.^A conversation between a devatd and the Buddha 
regarding the four best things of the world — best of bipeds, quadrupeds, 
of wives, and of sons.^ 
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2. Khattiya Sutta,’~A conversation between Janussohi and tbe Buddha 
on the ends of their efforts as envisaged by khattiyas, brahmainas, house- 
holders, women, thieves and reclnsesd 

1 A.iii.362f. 

KhattiyanI or Velamika. — Chief of the eighty-four thousand women 
who waited on the Bodhisatta when he was once a mighty king of 
Kusavati^ (named Mah^udassana). . 

^ S. jii. 146; but see D. ii. 188. 

Khadira Sutta. — It is Just as impossible to destroy duhhha 'without 
realising the Four Noble Truths as it is to make a leaf-basket of acacia 
leaves, etc., or to fetch water in such a basket, or to use the leaves for 
a fan.^ 

^ S. V. 438. 

Khadirangani. — A village in Ceylon. Kitti (afterwards Vijayabahu I.) 
once occupied a stronghold in the village and fought a successful battle 
near by.^ 

1 Cv. Ivii. 72; Iviii. 36. 

Khadiradgara Jataka (No. 40).— -Once the Bodhisatta was Treasurer 
of Benares, and a Pacceka Buddha, rising from a seven days’ samdpatti, 
came to him at meal time. The Bodhisatta sent him some food, but 
Mara created a pit of glowing Madira-embers between the Pacceka 
Buddha and the Treasurer’s house. When the Treasurer heard of this, 
he took the bowl of food himself and stepped into the pit, ready to die 
rather than to have his alms-giving thwarted, A lotus sprang up to 
receive his foot, the pit vanished, and Mara, discomfited, vanished 

The story was related to Anathapindika. 

A deuata, who lived in the upper storey of his palace, had to come 
with her children down to the ground floor whenever the Buddha visited 
Anathapiridika. She tried to check the merchant’s munifieence by 
talking to his manager and his eldest son, but all in vain. At last, when 
as a result of hik extreme piety Anathapipdika’s wealth was exhausted, 
the dewia ventured to approach him and warn him of his impending 
ruin if he did not take heed. He ordered her out of the house, and she 
had, perforce, to obey. In despair she sought the aid of Sakka, who 
suggested that she should recover for the merohant all his debts, and 
reveal to him his hidden treasure which had been lost sight of. She 
did so, but Anathapindika, before consenting to pardon her, took her 
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to the Buddha, who then related this Jataka. The Velamaka Sutta was 
also preached on this occasion/ Bor a continuation of the story see 
the Siri Jataka. 

According to the Dhamma^ada Goimnentary^ the Khadirahgara Jakata 
was preached in reference to the two friends Sirigutta and Gharadinna. 
It is said''’ that at the preaching of the Jataka eighty-four thousand 
beings realised the Truth. 

1 J. _i. 226-34; see also the Visayha I ^ DliA. i. 447. 

Jataka. ! ^ AA. i. 57. 

Khadiravaniya. — The name of the Bodhisatta when he was once born 
as a bird in a khadim-wood. See the Kandagalaka Jataka/ 

4 J. ii. 162f. 

Khadiravaniya-Revata. — See Revata. 

Khadiravali Vihara.— -A monastery in Rohana. Dappula I. built it 
and offered it to the presiding deity of the place (probably Skanda).’' 

1 Cv. xlv. 56 ; see also Cv. 7V«. i. 94, n. 3. 

Khantivanna Jataka (No. 225) — A courtier of Brahmadatta, king of 
Benares, started an intrigue in the king’s harem, and a servant of the 
courtier did likewise in his master’s house. When the courtier brought 
the servant to the king, the king advised the master to be patient, as 
good servants were rare, and, said the king, he knew of a courtier who 
had acted in the same way, but his king did not wu'sh to lose him. 

The story was related to the king of Kosala, who had been made a 
cuckold by one of his young and zealous courtiers.’' 

1 J. ii. 206 f. 

Khanti Sutta. — See Vepaeitti Sutta. 

Khantivadi. — The title of the ascetic of the Khantivadi Jataka (?••«•)• 

Khantivadi Jataka (No. 313). — The Bodhisatta, under the name of 
Kundaka, was once born in a very rich family of Kasi. After the death 
of his parents he gave away his immense wealth in charity and became 
an ascetic in the Himalaya. Returning later to Kasi, he dwelt in the 
royal park, being tended by the commander-in-chief. One day Kalabu, 
king of Benares, visited the park with his harem and, falling into a 
drunken sleep, left the women to their own devices; they, wandering 
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Khandhaka— The name given to a portion of the Vmaya Pitaka. 
This is generally further divided into two parts, the Mahavagga and the 
Cullavagga. It contains an attempt to give a coherent picture of the 
whole legal life of the Sangha, with detailed and connected accounts of 
the admission thereto, the ceremony of the uposatha, the annually 
recurring observances connected with the rainy season, etc. An account 
is given, in the case of each regulation, of the occasion on which it was 
formulated by the Buddha. The separate chapters are arranged in 
chronological order, and are intended to present a connected account of 
ecclesiastical history from the time of the Enlightenment of the Buddha 
down to that of the Second Council, convened one hundred years after 
the death of the Buddha.^ In many ways the Khandhaka resemble 
the Sutta Vihhanga of the Vinaya, but while in the case of the Vibhanga 
the stories were added later to an original basis of regulations, the 
PdtimoJchha, in that of the Khandhaka the regulations and the stories 
were contemporary. 

The Khandhakas consist of eighty hhdnavdras,^ and are divided into 
twenty-two chapters, ten in the Mahavagga and twelve in the Cullavagga. 
Each chapter is called a khandhaka. Thus, the first chapter is the 
Mahakhandaka ; the second, the Uposathakhandhaka, and so on. 

^ See Oldenberg, Vinaya Pitalta I., Introd., xxii. f.; Law, Pali Lit., i. 14 f. 

3 DA. i. 13. 

Khandha Paritta.— One of the Parittas included in the collection of 
Parittas.^ The text of this Paritta is given in the Ahguttara Nikaya® as 

Ahinda Sutta. 

1 MU. 150. 

3 ii. 72 f.; it is also found at Via. ii. 109£ see also IChandharatta Jataka. 

Khandha Vagga. — The third hook oi the SamyuUa Nikdya. It consists 
of thirteen chapters In Burma a special tlikd was written 

on this section,^ 

^ Bode, OJ3. cii., 103. 


Khandha Samyutta.*— The twenty-second chapter of the Samyutta 
Nikdya and the first chapter of the Khandha Vagga. It consists of one 
hundred and fifty suttas, divided into three sections. The chapter deals 
mainly with the five hhandhas or constituent elements,’' 

iS.iii. 1-188. 

Khandhaka Thupa. — A cetiya (probably in the Cetlyapabbata). King 
Lanjaka Tissa oaused a mantling of stone to be made for it.^ 
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v.l. Katthaka, Katthaka, Kanthaka Thupa, Kantaka Thupa. See 
also Katthaka. 

Khandhapura.“The Pali name for Myein Zaing in Burma. ^ 

^ Bode, o|). c?Y., 40, 

Khandhavatta Jataka (No. 203).— The Bodhisatta was once born in 
Kasi, and later became an ascetic. On it being reported to him that 
many ascetics died of snake-bite, he gathered them together and taught 
thorn how, by cultivating love for the four royal races of snakes— the 
Viriipakkhas, the Erapattas, the Chabhyaputtas, and the Kanhagotamas— 
they could prevent themselves from ever being bitten by any creature. 

The story was told in reference to a monk who died of snake-bite.^ 

^ J, ii. 144 ff. ; c/. Vin. ii. 109 f. The story is evidently an expansion of the Khanda 
Paritta. 

1 . Khandha Sutta. — The five khandhas and the five upadanahJchandhas} 

1 S.iii.47. 

2. Khandha Sutta. — It is for the full comprehension of the five 
ufdddmk'khand'has that the Noble Eightfold Path should be followed.^ 

1 S. V. 60. 

Khandhavara. — The family name of Ayasmanta.^ They were worships 
pers of the god Skanda, and were an offshoot of the Moriyavamsa,^ 

^ Cv. Ixxx. 37. 

2 According to the colophon of the Sinhalese poem, /S'aZahi/iiwisanciesa. 

1. “ Khandhena ” Sutta,— All the hhandhas are impermanent. He 
v('ho has faith in the doctrine is a saddhdnusdri ; he who has understood it 
moderately is a dham7ndmsdri',la.Q who knows and sees the doctrine is 
a, sotdfanTia} 

: VS.:iii. 227f. 

2. “ Khandhena ” Sutta.— The arising of suffering is due to the arising 
of the bodyy etc. ; its cessation is brought about by their cessation.^ 

1 S. iii. 231. 

3. “ Khandhena ” Sutta. — Desire and lust [chandamga) for body, etc., 
brings about corruption of the mind.^ ■ 

1 S. iii. 234. 
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1. Khama Sutta.— The four modes of progress {patipada)-, that which 
is impatient, that which is patient, that which tames, and that which 
calmsd 

lA.ii. 152f. 

2. Khama Sutta. — Similar to the above, but the practice of the 
patipada is differently illustrated^ 

1 A. ii. 153 f. 


Khambhakata Vagga. — The Third Section of the Sehhiyd of the Yirniya 
PitaJead 


^ Vin. iv. 188-91. 


1. Khaya Sutta. — Preached to Radha. The body, etc., are liable to 
destruction. That which, by nature, is transient and peri.shing must be 
put away.^ 

1 S. iii. 197, 199, 201. 


2. Khaya Sutta. — All things are liable to destruction.^ 

1 S. iv, 28. 


3. Khaya Sutta. — The Buddha exhorts the monks to cultivate the 
seven hojjharigas, which lead to the destruction of craving. In answer to 
a question of Udayi he goes on to explain how the cultivation is pursuedd 

1 S. V. 86 f. 


Khara. — A yakkha, friend of Suciloma. He was passing through 
Gaya with Suciloma when the latter questioned the Buddha on his 
doctrine, as recorded in the Suciloma Sutta.^ Khara had been a monk 
in a previous birth, and had once rubbed on his body oil belonging to 
the Sahgha without asking the permission of the monks. As a result 
his body was ugly, and his skin coarse and rough and like a “ tiled roof.^' 
Whenever he wished to frighten anybody his skin would stand up like 
tiles on a roof. At the end of the recitation of the Suciloma Sutta, 
Khara became a sotapanna, and his skin became beautiful and golden- 
hued.^ 

1 S. i. 207f.;SN., p. 47f.;SNA.i. 302. ^ Ibid.,i0(). 

Kharadathika. — A yakkha. The Bodhisatta, who became Mahgala 
Buddha in one of his later births, left his kingdom and lived 
as a recluse in the forest with his wife and children. The yakkha, 
having heard of the Bodhisatta^s generosity, came to him, begged for 
his two children, and on being given them ate them in the sight of their 
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father. Even when the blood flowed from the yakkha's month the 
Eodhisatta remained unmoved, and wished that in the future there 
should issue from his own body rays of light, in colour like to streams 
of blood. As a result of this wish Mangala's aura always spread through 
out the ten thousand world systems, while that of other Buddhas spread 
as a rule only one fathom from their body.’^ 

" . 1 J. i. 31; BuA. U6 f. 

Kharaputta Jataka (No. 386). — Once Senaka, king of Benares, saved a 
Naga-king from being beaten to death by village lads, and the Naga in 
gratitude gave the king many gifts, including a Naga maiden to minister 
to him, and a charm by which he might trace her if ever she went out 
of his sight. One day the king went with her to the park, and there 
Senaka found her making love to a water-snake and struck her with a 
bamboo. She went to the Naga-world and complained that she had 
been ill-treated. The Naga-king sent four attendants to kill Senaka, 
but they, overhearing the king relating the story to his queen, reported 
the matter to the Naga-king. The latter confessed his error to Senaka, 
and in order to make amends taught him a charm which gave him the 
knowledge of all sounds. Senaka was told that if he taught anyone 
else the charm he would perish in flames. Senaka^s queen discovered 
his pos.session of the charm, and did not cease to beg him to teach it to 
her, even though she knew that by so doing he would incur death. 
Unable to resist her, Senaka went with his queen to the park to teach 
her the charm and enter the flames. Sakka’s throne was heated, and 
transforming himself and his wife into goats they waited for the king, 
and on the approach of his chariot began to make love. The steeds in 
the chariot were shocked and upbraided the goats for their stupidity, 
hut the goats replied that the steeds were stupid to let themselves be 
fastened to a chariot which carried so stupid a king as Senaka. The 
king, hearing their conversation, alighted from the chariot and, sending 
the queen on, asked of Sakka how he could evade his promise. Sakka 
suggested that the queen be told that she would receive one hundred 
lashes as part of her initiation. The queen agreed to this, but, wben 
the flogging .started, wished to change her mind, but the king, rem,em.bering 
her selfishness, caused the flogging to be carried out. 

The story was related concerning a monk who was tempted by his 
former wife. Senaka was identified with the monk; Sariputta was the 
chief steed and Sakka the Bodhisatta.^ 

One of the verses in the Jataka occurs also in the Mahasutasoma 
Jataka.® 


^ J. iii. 27S ff. 


J. V. 498. 
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Kliarassara Jataka (No. 79),~A minister of the king of Benares 
arranged in secret with a band of robbers that when ho had collected 
the revenue of a border village he would march his men off to the jungle, 
leaving the robbers free to secure the booty. The plan was carried out, 
and half the booty was made over to him; but his treachery became 
known and he was disgraced. 

The story was related in reference to a minister of the Kosala king, 
who was guilty of similar treachery.^ 

1 J.i. 354f. 

Kharadiya.— See the Kharadiya Jataka. 

Kharadiya Jataka (No. 15). — The Bodhisatta was once born as a 
leader of deer. His sister Kharadiya brought him her son that he might 
teach him the widsom of the deer, but the young deer was disobedient 
and did not attend his lessons. As a result, he was caught in a gin and 
killed by huntsmen. 

The story was told in reference to an unruly monk. Kharadiya is 
identified with Uppalavanna.^ 

1 J.i. 169 f. 

Khalatiya Petavatthu.— The story of a courtesan. She had beautiful 
hair which, however, she lost, owing to the machinations of a rival. She 
once stole clothes from some men who lay asleep, and on another occasion 
gave alms to a monk. She was later born in an ocean vimd-na as a naked 
peta with lovely hair; some merchants, while going to Suvannabhumi, 
saw her, and on learning her story gave clothes on her behalf to a pious 
man in their company, and as a result clothes immediately appeared on 
her. Later the merchants gave alms to the Buddha in her name, and 
she was born in Tavatinisa.^ 

1 Py. i. 10; PvA. 46 ff. 

1. Khaluflka Sutta.— The eight defects of a horse and the corresponding 
eight defects of a man.^ 

iA.iv. 190f. 

9. Khaluflk a Sutta.— Three groups of three classes of horses and the 
corresponding three classes of men.^ 

lA. iv. 397 f. 

Khaluggata.^See Baluggata. 
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Khalupaeeha Sutta.— Ga tie. five kinds of monks found among tkose 
wko refuse food offered tiiem after tke normal tim& {^‘ Khalu'pmc'ha~ 
Hiattilcd")} 

1 220 . ' 

Khallatanaga. — Son of SaddM-Tissa and younger brother of Lafijaka- 
Tissa. He was king of Ceylon (50-43 b.o.). Among his religious works 
was the construction of the Kurundavasoka Vihara. He was killed by 
the general Maharaftaka. Khallatanaga’s wife was Anulaj and his son 

was Mahaeulika.^ 

^ Mhv. xxxiii. 29 fF, ; Dpv. XX. 12 f. 

1. Khanu. — A Tamil general whom Dutthagamapii conquered in his 
campaign. His stronghold was at Ehanugama/ 

^ Mhv. XXV. 14, 

2. Khami.— A tank, i probably at KMniigama, built by Mahasena/ 

^ MhT. xxxvii. 47. 

Khanu Kondanna.— -A thera. He became an arahant while living in 
the forest. One day, while sitting on a flat stone, he entered into a 
trance. A pack of thieves, mistaking him for the trunk of a tree, piled 
their sacks on to his head and body and slept around him. In the 
morning, discovering their mistake, they begged forgiveness and, having 
listened to his preaching, became monks. It was this incident which 
gained for him the name of Khanu (" stump ”). The Buddha praised 
him on account of his achievement.^ 

Khanu Kondanna's samdMi is classified under mppMrd idilM, inas- 
much as oven the uproar, caused by the thieves in piling up their sacks, 
did not disturb it.^ 

1 DhA. ii. 254 f. 2 BuA. 24; PsA. 497. 

Khanumata. — A brahmin village of Magadlla, presented to Kiitadanta 
by Bimbisara. The Buddha once stayed there at the Ambalatthika 
pleasance, and there he preached. the Kutadanta Sutta.^ 

:;i-D..;i.:127. , 

Kharodaka.— A river in Aviei, flowing alongside the Asipattavana.^ 

1 M.m..l86;SNA.'ii.479.^^^, 

Khiddapadosika.— A class of devas who live in the Catummaharajika- 
world. For ages they spend their time in laughter and in sport of sensual 
lusts. In consequence their self-possession is corrupted and they fall 


from their state. ^ They are so called because they are corrupted and 
are destroyed by sport (IcMMaya padussanti, vimssanti)} It is said 
that while playing about in such pleasances as Nandanavana, Cittalata- 
vana and Pharusakavana, they forget to eat and drink and fade away 
like flowers. Their death is due to self-consciousness {attasafioetam).^ 
They are, as it were, burnt up by their ird‘a,tuB,tion (mohassa aiiud(iha- 
natdya — mohanamsena hi tesam satisammoso).^ They were present at 
the preaching of the Mahasamaya Sutta.^ 

y.b Khiddapadusika. 

1 D.i. 19; PsA. 441; NidA. 1.108. * VibliA. 498. 

2 da. i. 113. 5 D, ii. 260. 

3 AA. ii. ,544 

1. Khitaka Thera.— An arahant. He was born in a brahmin family 
in Savatthi, and having heard of the supernormal powers of Maha 
Moggallana entered the Order, wishing to attain to a like proficiency. 
He developed sixfold abhifind and great supernormal powers. 

In the time of Padumuttara Buddha he was a yakkha chief, and when 
he saw the Buddha and greeted him, the Buddha, to, his great joy, 
preached to him. Eighty kappas ago he became king under the name 
of Sumahgala.^ He is probably identical with Suparicariya of the 
Ayaddm.^ 

1 Thag. V. 104; ThagA. i. 209 f. 2 Ap. i. 181. 

2. Khitaka Thera. — An arahant. He was born in a brahmin family 
of Kosala and, having heard the Buddha preach, entered the Order, 
in due course winning arahantship. Later he dwelt in the forest, stirring 
enthusiasm in the forest-dwelling monks. 

In the time of Vipassi Buddha he was a park-keeper, and having seen 
the Buddha going through the air offered him a 'coconut fruit, which the 
Buddha stopped to accept.^ 

He is probably identical with Nalikeradayaka Thera of the Apaddna,^ 
His Hpaddna verses are also found under the name of Kun^ala Thera.® 

1 Thag. vv. 191-2; ThagA. 31hf. ® Ap. ii. 447 f. » ThagA. i. 72. 

1. Khila Sutta.-—Eallowness of heart arises from doubt in the Buddha, 
the Dhamma, the Sahgha, and the way of training {sihhhd), and from 
anger against one’s fellow-celibates.^ ’ ..." 

1 A. iii. 248; iv. 460; D. iii, 237; M. i. 10l; 'Vibh. 377, etc. 
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2. Khila Sutta. — -Same as the above, but here the five vinihandhd, 
which are elsewhere given as a separate section (see the VinibaMha 
Sutta), are added at the end of the ifcMa/ 

^ A. v. n s. . ■ 

Khira Sutta.— Preached at Savatthi. Incalculable is the beginning of 
mnisdra. The milk drunk by a being during his wanderings in samsdra 
is more in quantity than the water of the four seasd 

1 S.ii. 180. 

1. Khiragama.— A village in Rohaina, where the forces of Parakka- 
mabahu I. fought a battle against the rebels.^ In Khiragama Queen 
Ratnavali was cremated, and on the spot a cetiya was erected.® 

^ Ov. Ixxiv. 162 f. ® Jbid., Ixxix. 71; see also Cv, Trs, ii. 36, n, 2. 

2, Khiragama.— See MaMkMragama. 

Khirarukkha Sutta.— Where lust, malice, and infatuation exist in a 
man, even trifling obiects, cognisable by the senses, find their way into 
the mind, just as, in a sap-tree, sap flows out wherever man cuts it with 
an axe.® 

. ^ S. iv. 169 f. 


Khiravapikagama,— A village in Ceylon, near the district of Amba- 
1 


vana. 


^ Cv. Ixvi. 85. 


Khila Sutta.— The three mental obstructions—lust, hatred, 
illusion — to the comprehension of the Hoble Eightfold Path.® 

1 S.-V.67, '■ 


and 


Khujjanaga.— Son of Kanittha-Tissa. He was king of Ceylon (24-6- 
248 A. c.). He was slain by his brother Kuneanaga.® 

^ Mtv. xxxvi. 18 f. : 

1. Khujjasobhita Thera.— An araliant. He was a brahmin of Pata- 
liputta. He entered the Order under Ananda, after the Buddha’s death, 
and in due course won arahantship. At the First Council held in the 
Sattapanni Cave, he was sent to bring Ananda to the Assembly. He 
travelled through the earth, gave the message to Ananda, and returning 
through the air announced his, arrival to the Sahgha, through the medium- 
ship of a devata who had been placed at the door of the cave to ward ofi 
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Mara aud his followers. Sobhita was called “ Khajja ” because he was 
slightly hunchbacked. 

In the time of Padumuttara he saw the Buddha passing with a large 
assembly of monks and praised him in ten stanzas.^ 

He is probably identical with Sayainpatibhaniya of the Afadam? 

i Thag. 234-6 J ThagA. i. 350 f. a Ap. ii. 410 f. 

2, Khujjasobhita Thera.— One of the Pacinaka (“Eastern”) monks 
who proclaimed the ten indulgences at Vesali. He was one of their 
representatives on the Committee of the Sangha appointed to settle the 
dispute between the monks of Vesali and the orthodox monks.i'' Accord- 
ing to the Mahmamsd^ t]x\B Khujjasobhita was a disciple of Inanda and, 
therefore, to be identified with Khujjasobhita (I). The latter was, how- 
ever, an arahant, and therefore not likely to side with the Vesali heretics. 
The identification is evidently incorrect also on other grounds, among 
them that of age. 

1 Vin. ii. 305; Dpv. iv. 44; v. 25, 80. 

2 iv. 57; this passage is also found in the (i. 34). 

Khujjuttara. — She wms born of a nurse in the house of the banker 
Ghosita,^ and later became a slave of Queen Samavati. The queen gave 
her daily the eight pieces of money allowed to her by the king for the 
purchase of flowers, Khujjuttara bought flowers with four pieces from 
the gardener Sumana, the remaining four pieces she kept. One day 
the Buddha visited. Sumana, and Khujjuttara, having heard the 
Buddha preach to him, became a sotdpanm. That day she spent^ the 
whole amount on flowers. The queen asked her how she had obtained 
so many, and she told her the whole story. From that time Samavati 
showed Khujjuttara all honour, bathed her in perfumed water, and 
heard the Dhamma from her. Khujjuttara became, as it were, a mother 
to Samavati, and going regularly to hear the Dhamma, would return and 
preach it to her and her five hundred attendant women. Under the 
instruction of Khujjuttara they all became sotapannas. When Samavati 
expressed a desire to see the Buddha, Khujjuttara suggested that she 
should pierce holes in the walls of the palace and gaze on the Buddha 
as he passed along the street. After the death of Samavati, Khujjuttara 
seems to have spent all her time in religious works, listening to the 
preaching of the Dhamma. The Buddha declared her foremost among 
lay women by reason of her extensive knowledge {bahussutdmm). 
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Once, in tlie past, slie was a serving-woman of the king of Benares, 
and one day, having seen a Bacceka Buddha who was slightly hunch- 
backed, she threw a blanket over her shoulder, and bending down to 
look like a hunchback, she imitated the Buddha's manner of walking. 
Therefore, in this present birth she herself was hunchbacked. On 
another occasion eight Pacceka Buddhas, receiving their bowls filled 
with rice-porridge from the palace, found the bowls so hot that they 
were obliged to move them from one hand to the other. Seeing this, 
Khujjuttara gave them eight ivory bracelets as stands for their bowls. 
It is said that these bracelets are still preserved in the Nandamula- 
pabbhSra. Because of this act Khujjuttara obtained profound wisdom 
in this birth, and was able to learn the Tipitaka by heart. In the time 
of Kassapa Buddha she was the daughter of a treasurer, and had a friend 
who was a nun; one day when she was adorning herself at eventide the 
nun visited her, and as there was no servant-girl at the time Khujjuttara 
asked the nun to do various things for her. As a result she was born as 
a slave. Her desire to become chief among learned lay- women was 
formed in the time of Fadumuttara Buddha, on her seeing a similar rank 
bestowed on a lay- woman.® 

It is said that the discourses in the Itivuttaka are those which Khuj- 
juttara learned from the Buddha and later repeated to Samavati and 
her attendant women. Because these discourses were all preached at 
Kosambi and repeated there by her, there was no need to specify the 
place of their preaching; hence the formula Eham samayam Bhagavd 
Kosamhiyam ■” is omitted, and instead is found vuttayi h’etani 

Bhagamtd araJiatd”^ 

Khujjuttara is several times mentioned as the paragon among lay- 
women disciples,® and in the Commentaries® she is given as an example 
ot kdmabhoginiyo (women who enjoyed the pleasures of the senses). 
She possessed the jgatisanihMdd \fhxlQ yet a householder, but it was the 
puifsambWa of the probationer (seMu).'^ 

Khuj juttara is identified with the slave-girl in the Uraga Jataka® and 
in the Bhisa Jataka,® the nurse in the Culla-Sutasoma Jataka^“ and the 
hunchback in the Kusa Jatakad'*’ Owing to her personal experience 
{ahMjdnato) she had the power of recalling her past births.^® 

It is said^® that when Samavati and her companions were burnt to 
death, Khujjuttara escaped because she had not participated in their 

® BiA.i. 226 f., etc,; Dvy. 339-41. 

ItvA, ;.25. ■ ■ 

^ E.g., A. i. 88; ii. 164; iv. 368; S. 'ii. 

236. 

® E.g., U A. Mi. QIO, 


’ Vsm. 442; VibhA. 388. 

® J. iii. 168. » J. iv. 314. 

J. V. 192. Ibid., 312. 

12 Mil. 78. 

13 UdA. 384. 
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previous misdeeds. At tKe time of the fire she was absent from the 
palace, some say ten leagues away. 


Khiidda-AggabodM,— The name given to Aggabodhi II.' He was also 
called Khuddaraja.A See Aggabodhi (3). 

^ CV. xlii. 40; xliv. 2. ^ Ibid., m. 


Khuddaka.-^The name given to the section on PaciUiya which occurs 
in the Sutta Vibhanga of the Vinaya Pitaha}. 

1 Tin. iy. 174, 345.: 


Khuddaka Mkaya.— Sometimes called Khuddaka Gantha. The fifth 
and last division of th.& Sutta PitaJca. It consists of fifteen independent 
treatises, some belonging to the earlier period, while others may be 
ascribed to the later stratum of the Pali Canon.' This Hikaya is com- 
posed for the most part in verse, and contains all the most important 
collections of Pali poetry. The fifteen books are: Khuddakapatha, 
Dhammapada, Udana, Itivuttaka, Sutta Nipata, Vimana-vatthu, Peta- 
vatthu, Theragatha, Therigatha, Jataka,the Niddesas (Maha- and Oulla-), 
Patisambhidamagga, Apadana, Buddhavamsa, and Gariyapitaka.® 
According to another classification the whole of the Vinaya Pitaka and 
the Abhidharnma Pitaka and all the teachings of the Buddha, not 
included in the remaining four JSTikayas, are regarded as forming the 
Khuddaka Hikaya.® The Dighabhanakas refused to accept the authen- 
ticity of the Khuddakapixtha, Cariyapitaka, and the Apadana, and in- 
cluded the other books as part of the Abhidharnma Pitaka. The MaJ- 
jhimabhanakas did not accept the Khuddakapatha but acknowledged 
the rest, and included them in the Sutta Pitaka.^ According to Burmese 
tradition four other later books are added to this list: Milindapanha, 
Suttasangaha, Petakojjadesa, and Nettippakarana.® 

^ For details see under the different ^ Ibid., 23; Sp. i. 27. 

books. * DA. i. 15. 

2 Sp. i. 18 . DA. i, 17. 6 Bode, op. cit., 4. 

Khuddaka Tissa (Khudda Tissa). — A thera credited with great iddhi- 
power. He lived in Mangana, and was one of those who shared the sour 
millet-gruel given by Dutthagamani in his flight from battle. Khuddaka 
Tissa divided it among sixty thousand monks in the Kelasa Vihara.' 
He was one of the paockagatakd {late comers?) to the Assemblies of 
Kuddalaka, Mugapakkha, Ayoghara, and Hatthipala.® He is probably 
identical with Kujja Tissa (g’.T)- ■ 

Mhv; xxxii. 63 f. ? J* vi. 30. 
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Khuddakaftcakun^a,-A Damila chief, \geaeially lofeired to as Culla- 

kaScakunda (5,0.). 

Khuddakapatha.-One of the fifteen books of the Khuddaka Nikaya, 
generally mentioned first in this list.* Its rightful claim to be moluded 
as part of the Tipitaka was disputed both by the DIghabhapakas and the 

MaWabhapatos.’ It is generally acknowledged that the work is of 

later composition and that it contains 'fi “ 

mav have been composed in Ceylon, and it is significant that its firs 
mention as a canonical book shouU occur only in the commentaries. I 
is not mentioned even in tlie Milindapanha. ^ _ 

The book consists of nine sections on 8afan<^tmja, Dasa^Uia- 

mda, DvattmsdMra, Kumampanha, and five Eatam, 

Tirokudda, NidJiikanda, &ndi Metta-^U found elsewhere in tlie canon. 
According to the Commentary" the book derives its name from the 
first four texts, which are shorter than the remaining five 


1 DA. i. 17. 2X)A. i. i5._ 

3 For a discussion see Law, Pali Lit., 
i. 7f.;34t 


* KhpA. 13. The Commentary was 
written by Buddhagbosa. See also Gv. 
59, 68. 


Khaddakavatthu-Khandhaka.-The fifth chapter of the Oulh. Vagga 
of the Vinm/a Pitaka} 

1 Vin. ii. 105-43. 

Khuddaka.— Name of a tribe." 

^ Ap. ii. 359. 

Khuddaparinda.— A Tamil usurper. He was the brother ^of Parinda 
who had usurped Dhatusena’s throne. He reigned for sixteen years 
(between 430 and 460 A.C.). 

1 Cv. xxxviii. 30 f. 

Khuddaraja.— See Khudda-Aggahodhi. 

Khuddarupi.— See Maddarupi. 

'Khuddavalikagama.— A harbour in North Ceylon. 

1 Cv. Ixxxvjii. 23, 

Khuddasikkha.-— A Compendium of the Vinaya, composed by Dham- 
masiti and ascribed to a period before Buddhagbosa. To this Com 
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pendium there exists a Sinhalese paraphrase of the eleventh century, 
and based on the Gompendium is one Pordija-ttka by Revata and another 
by SadgharakkMta.® 

2 For details see P.L.C., 77; Bode, op. ct7., 24; see also Sas. 69; Svd. 1208 f.; 
Gy. 62, 70; SadS. 64., 


Klmradhara.— A ISiiraya. Those guilty of abortion are born there 

1 J. V. 269, 274 f. 


Khurappa Jataka (No. 265).~Once the Bodhisatta was a forester, 
head of five hundred others. They hired themselves out to guide men 
through the forest. One day, while conducting a caravan, robbers fell 
on them and all but the Bodhisatta fled; he remained and drove the 
robbers off. When asked how he could do this, he replied that he who 
would do heroic deeds must contemn life. 

The story was related in reference to a monk who had lost energy in 
his duties.^ 

1 J.ii. 335 f. 


Khuramala, Khuramali. — A sea. Once, merchants travelling from 
Bharukaccha lost their way in it and were rescued by Supparaka. In the 
sea were fishes with bodies like men and sharp razor-like snouts.^ 

1 J.iv. 139. 


Khulu.' — Probably a wrong reading^ for Bhumu (q.v.). 

1 D. iii. 6. 


1. Khetta Sutta. — The eight qualities of a 
grain and the corresponding qualities of - a j 
the recipients of gifts.^ 

1 A. iv. 237 f. 


2. Khetta Sutta. — Few abstain from accepting fields; many do not. 

I S. V. 473. 


Khettupama-peta Vatthu. 


1. Khema. — The city in which Sumana Buddha was born, 

^ J, i. 34; but in Bu. (v. 21) it is called Mekhala. 

2. Khema. — The city in which Tissa Buddha was born.^ 

' ^ J. i. 40. In Bu.ifrviii. 16) it is called Khemskii* 
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3. Khema.— The city in which Kakusandha Buddha was horn.^ It 
was the capital of King KhemaAkara.^ See also No. 6 below. 

^ J. i. 42; Bu. (xxiii. 13) calls it Khemavati. ® See also Dvy, 242. 

4. Khema.— A Khattiya, the Bodhisatta in the time of Kakusandha 
Buddha. He gave alms to the Buddha and the monks and entertained 
the Order.^ He helped Rupananda to bring a branch of Kakusandha's 
bodhi-tree to Ceylon.® See also Khemankara. 

1 D. ii. 7; J. i. 42; Bu, xxiii. 13; BuA. 211. a Mhv. xv. 79; MT- 351. 

5. Khema.—The deer-park near Bandhumatl.A There the Buddha 
Vipassi was born, and there he preached his first sermon to his chief 
disciples; and later another sermon to their eightydour thousand 
followers.® 

This Khema is identical with the present Isipatana.® 

1 J. vi. 480; Bu. xx. 4; AA. i. 80, 169. ^ g^A. 196 f. « DA. ii. 471. 

6. Khema.— The pleasaunce in which Kakusandha Buddha died.^ It 
was near Khemavati and was the birthplace of Kakusandha.® 

^ Bu. xxiii. 27. ^ BuA. 209. 


7. Khema. — A pleasaunce near Usabhavati ; there the Buddha Vessa- 
bhudied.^ 


^ Bu. xxii. 30; BuA. 209. 


8. Khema. — A lake, three gdvuias in extent, to the north of Benares. 
It was constructed by King Seyya (v.l Samyama). For details see the 

Mahahaipsa Jataka.^ 

^ J. V. 366; J. iv. 424. 


9, Khema. — A setthiputta, nephew of Anathapindika. He was very 
handsome and beloved of all women. Several times he was brought 
before the king on charges of adultery, but the king pardoned him out 
of regard for Anathapindika. At the latter’s request, the Buddha 
preached to Khema and showed him the error of his ways. 

In the time of Kassapa Buddha he was a champion wuestler, and 
planted two coloured banners on the golden shrine of the Buddha and 
made a wish that all women, except his own kinswomen, should fall in 
love with him at sight.^ 


^ DhA. iii. 481 f. 


10. Khema.— A devaputta who visited the Buddha at Jetavana and 
spoke several verses on the desirability of leading the good life.^ 

1 S.i.57. 

11. Khema Thera.—An arahant.^ See Khema Sutta (2). 

1 A. iii. 358. 

12. Khema.— A monk of Ceylon, pupil of DhammapMita of Rohana, 
He was well versed in the Tipitaka (“ tdpetaB ”), and is mentioned among 
those who handed down the teaching of the Buddha in Ceylon in pupillary 
succession.’' y 

Vin, V. 3; Snip. i. 63. 


13. Khema.—A teacher, probably of Ceylon, author of the Khemappa- 
karana/ 

1 Gv. 61, 71; Svd. 1222; SadS. 65; Sas. 69. 

M. Khema— See Khemaka (3). 

Khema Vagga. — The sixth chapter of the Navaka Ntpaf a oi the 
Anguttam Nikaya} 

^ A. iv. 455 f. 

1. Khema Sutta. — An account of the visit paid to the Buddha at 
Jetavana by the devaputta Khema and the verses uttered by Khema ^ 
on that occasion.^ 

1 S.'i.67. 

2. Khema Sutta. — Two monks, Khema and Sumana, living at Andha- 
vana near Savatthi, visited the Buddha. Khema stated before the 
Buddha that, when a monk has attained arahantship, the thought does 
not arise in him that he is inferior to anyone or that he has his equal. 
Having spoken thus, Khema took leave of the Buddha and departed; 
Sumana did likewise. When they were gone the Buddha declared to the 
monks that, by their statement, Khema and Sumana had manifested 
their arahantship.^ 

1 A. iii, 358f; 

3. Khema Sutta. — On what is meant by having attained peace 
[khema)} 

1 A. iv. 455. 

4:. Khema Sutta,— The Buddha preaches peace and the path thereto. 

1 S. iv. 371. . ' 
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1. Khemaka.— A Sakyan of Kapilavafthu, father of Abhiriipa-Nanda.^ 

::BeAalgo'Kala-Memaka.V::: , . 

1 TMgA. 25| Ap. ii. 608. 

2. Khemaka Thera.— An arahant. Once, when he lay very ill at the 
Badarikarama, near Kosambi, .some monks, staying at the Ghositarama, 
sent one of their nuinher, Dasaka, with a message to Khemaka, inquiring 
whether he managed to bear his paiiLS. Dasaka returned with the reply 
that he did not; he was sent again to ask if Khemaka had seen the self 
in the five MmidJias; when Dasaka returned with the answer that he 
had not, he was sent a third time to ask whether Khemaka was an 
arahant. “ hTo,"’ came the answer, and Dasaka had to visit him a fourth 
time with the inquiry, What did Khemaka mean by self ? In exaspera- 
tion Khemaka came himself to Ghositarama and explained how, even 
when the Noble Disciple has put away the five lower fetters, there still 
clings to him a subtle remnant of the “ I ” conceit. It is .said that as 
a result of the sermon Khemaka himself and .sixty others became 
arahanhs.^ 

The Commentary® explains that the monks wi.shed to hear Khemaka 
becau.se they knew his ability, arid they also knew that if they showed 
keenness to learn he would come to them. They did not go to him 
because his hut was small, and they did not actually ask him to come 
to them because he was ill. 

I S. iu. 128 ff. “SA. ii. 230 f, 

3. Khemaka, Khema, Khemanesada.— The name given to the fowler 

who caught the golden swan from Cittakufa, at the request of King Seyya 
{v,l, as narrated in the Mahahamsa Jataka {q.v.). Khemaka 

received his name from the lake Khema, of which he was in charge. He 
is identified with Channa.^ 

5J, v. 356ff. 

4. Khemaka.— See KhemavatL 

1, Khemahkara Thera.— The constant attendant of Sikhi Buddha.^ 
v.l. Khemafikura. 

^ D, ii. 6; Bu. xsL 20; J. i. 41. 

2. Khemahkara.— The king of Khema or Khemavati, where the 
Buddha Kakusandha was born. v.l. Khemakara. His purohita was 
Aggidatta, Kakusandha's father.^ He is sometimes also called Khema.® 

4 Bu. xxii. 13; BuA, 209; Dvy. 242. 2 3 gj. j) 
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Khemappakarana. — A work written by Khema, a thera, probably of 
Ceylon. The work is on the Abhidhamma and forms one of the Let-than 
(“ Little-finger '' manuals) studied in Burma. It is also known as the 
Namarupasamasa. A Commentary on it was wj-itten by Vacissara.^ 

^ Gv. 61, 71; SadS. 63; for details see P.L.C, 156. 

1. Khemavati. — The capital of King Khemafikara and tlie birthplace 
of Kakusandha/ It is sometimes called Khema.® 

^ D. ii. 7; Bu. xxii. 13; BiiA. 209; Dvy. 242. - E.g., J. i. 42. 

2. Khemavati. — The city of birth of Tissa Buddha.^ There he preached 
the Btiddhavamm to his relatives.® It is sometimes also called Khema 
and Khemaka. 

^ Bu. xviii. 16. 2 BuA. 100. 

1. Khema Theri. — An arahant, chief of the Buddha’s women disciples. 
She was born in a ruling family at Sagala in the Madda country, and her 
skin was of the colour of gold. She became the chief consort of King 
Bimbisara. She would not visit the Buddha who was at Veluvana, 
lest he should speak disparagingly of her beauty with which she was 
infatuated. The king bade poets .sing the glories of Veluvana and 
persuaded Khema to go there. She was then brought face to face with 
the Buddha, and he conjured up, for her to see, a woman like a celestial 
nymph who stood facing him. Even as Khema gazed on the nymph, 
whose extraordinary beauty far excelled her own, she saw her pass 
gradually from youth, to extreme old age, and so fall down in the swoon 
of death. Seeing that Khema was filled with dismay at the sight, the 
Buddha preached to her on the vanity of lust, and we are told that at 
that moment she attained arahantship. With the consent of Bim- 
bisara .she entered the Order, and wa.s ranked by the BuddLa foremost 
among his women di.sciplos for her great insight {mahafaWumam aggd)} 

In the time of Padumuttara she was a slave, and having seen the 
Buddha’s chief di.sciple, Sujata, gave him three cakes, and that same 
day she sold her hair and gave him alms. 

In Kassapa Buddha’s time she became the eldest daughter of Kiki, 
king of Benares, and was named Samani. With her sisters she observed 
celibacy for twenty thou, sand years and built a monastery for the Buddha. 
She learnt the Mahanidana Sutta, having heard the Buddha preach it. 
In the time of Vipassi slic became a. reuowjiod preacheu- of the Dhamma, 
1 j. 26; Dpv. xviii. 9; -sco also DliA, iv. 168 f. ; Bu. xxvi. 19; J. i. 15, JO. 
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and during tlie time of botii Kakusandha and Konagamana she bad great 
monasteries built for tbe Buddba and Ms monks.® 

Once when Kbeina was at Toranavatthu, between Savatthi and 
Saketa, Pasenadi, wbo bappened to spend one night there, beard of her 
presence and went to see her. He questioned her as to whether or not 
the Buddha existed after death. She explained the matter to him in 
various ways, and Pasenadi, delighted with her exposition, related it 
to the Buddha.® She is mentioned in several places* as the highest 
ideal of womanhood worthy of imitation, and is described as the nun par 
excellence. 

Khema is identified with the mother in the Uraga Jataka,® the queen 
in the Bohantamiga® and in the Haipsa/ the queen, Khema, in the 
Mahahamsa,® and the princess in the Mahajanaka.® 

2 AA. i. 187 f.j TMg. 139-44; TMgA. ; « E.g., A. i. 88; ii. 164; iv. 347; S. ii. 

126 ff.; Ap. ii. 643 ff.; DliA. iv. 57 if ; | 236. 
cf. the story of Riipa Nanda (DhA. iii. | ® J. iii. 168. 

113-9). 1 ® J. iv. 423. 7 Ibid., 430. 

8 S. iv. 374 ff ' 8 J. V. 382. » J. vi. 68. 

2. Khema Theri. — One of the two chief women disciples of Dhamma- 
dassi Buddha.* 

1 Bii. xvi. 19; J. i. 39. 

3. Khema. — The Angutiara Oommmtarg^ {on A. iv. 347) speaks of 
a Khema Upasika in a list of lay- women. This Khema is most probably 
identical with Khema (1). 

1 AA.ii.79L 

4. Khema.-^Queen of Brahmadafta, king of Benares. She dreamed of 
a golden peacock preaching, and wished that her dream might come true. 
Though the king tried every means in his power, the wish could not be 
fulfilled and the queen died.*: See the Mora Jataka, 

i j. il. 36. 


5. Khema.-4-Ohief queen of Brahmadatta, king of Benares. She dreamed 
of a golden deer preaching the Hhamma, and her wish to see her dream 
come true was fulfilled.* For details see the Ruru Jataka. 


4 j:iv. 266. 


6. Khema.-— Chief queen of Brahmadatta, king of Benares.* Her story 
is similar to that of Khema (4). For details see the Maha-Mora Jataka. 

. .1 J;iv..334. . ''i 
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7. Khema. — ^Qiieen Consort of Brahniadatta, king of Benares/ Her 
story is similar to that of Khema (5), She is identical with Khema 
Theri/ See the Rohantamiga Jataka. 

1 J. iv. 413. a 423. 

8. Khema. — Queen Consort of King Seyya (Samyama) of Benares. 
She saw a golden swan in a dream, and wished to see one in real life.^ 
She is identified with Khema Theri,^ For details see the Mahahamsa 
Jataka. 

1 J. V. 354. a Ibiil, 382. 

9. Khema. — A river flowing from Himava.^ 

1 J. V. 199 f. 

Khematheri Sutta.— Records the story of the visit of Pasenadi to 
Khema.^ See Khema (1). 

d S. iv. 374:ff, . 

Khemabh!rata.~A Pacceka Buddha mentioned in a nominal list.^ 

, 1 M. ui.-70,: 

Khemarama. — A locality in Ceylon. Here Dutthagamani, having 
vanquished eleven Damila chiefs, distrihiited among his troops the booty 
rescued from them— hence the name.^ ^ 

1 Mhv. XXV. 10; Ml?. 474. 

Khemiyambavana.— A mango grove near Benares. Udena once 
stayed there and preached the Ghotamukha Sutta.^ 

' I 'M. ii. 1S7, d ■ '■■■ 

Khemiya. — A class of gods, present at the preaching of the Maha 
Samaya Sutta.^ 

1 D. ii. 261. 


Khemi. — A pond,^ probably identical with Khema (8). 

/■■i;'J..v.374.'d-;d 

Khomadayaka Therai— An arahant. Ninety-one kappas ago he was 
a merchant in BandhUmati and, having seen Yipassi Buddha in the 
street, gave him a linen cloth (khoma). Twenty-seven kappas ago he 
was a king named Sindhavasandana.^ 


^ Ap. i. 80 f. 
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Kh.omadussa.~A (braKraih ?) townsliip in the Sakyan country. The 
Buddha once stayed there and preached to an assembly of brahmin 
householders. It is said that the brahmins were at first hostile to the 
Buddha, but that he won them over.’' 

The village was so called because of the preponderance (ttssawwaifa) 
of (linen cloth).^ 

1 S. i. 184. . 2 SA. i. 207. 


Khomadussa Sutta.-— Records the visit of the Buddha to Khomadussa. 
The brahmins were gathered on some business, and the Buddha walked 
into their meeting, thus angering them. It is said that he caused a 
shower of rain to fall (perhaps to give him an excuse for taking shelter). 
When the brahmins protested against his intrusion, the Buddha told 
them that it was no " council ’b where good men were not, and where 
the rules of debate were not observed; this sermon pleased them.^ 

1 S. i. 384; SA. i. 207. 


Khomadussaka.~An inhabitant of Khomadussa. 

1 S. i. 184. 


Kholakkhiya. — An image of the Buddha in Oeylon. 
gave for its maintenance the village of Mahamaga.^ 

1 ev.xlxx. 14. 


1. Gagga. — A monk. He became insane, and in this condition did 
many things unworthy of a monk. When his colleagues blamed him, 
the Buddha interceded on his behalf and suggested that he be given 
absolution for his offences, in view of his insanity. The monks acted 
according to the Buddhab advice.^ 

1 Vin. i. 123; ii. 80 f. 


2, Gagga. — A brahmin, father of Aflgulimala.^ Gagga, whose wife 
was Mantani, was chaplain to tbe king of Kosala.^ Gagga may have 
been a gotfa-iiamc. Thus when, after his ordination, Anguliniala is 
introduced to Pasenadi, the latter addresses him as Gagga Mantaniputta.® 
1 M, ii. 102. a MA. ii. 743. s jyi. ji, io2. 


3. Gagga. — A brahmin, father of the Bodhisatta in the Gagga Ja- 
taka (g.^^.). 
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Gagga Jataka (No. 155). — The Borlhisatta was once a trade/s son in 
Kasi. One day during their travels father and son were obliged to take 
lodging in a hall haunted by a yakkha. In the case of persons occupy- 
ing this hall, if one of them should happen to sneeze and the other failed, 
thereupon, to wish him long life, the yakkha was allowed to eat them. 
This boon had been granted him in return for twelve years’ services to 
Vessavana. The two travellers from Kasi took up their abode in the 
hall for one night, during which the father sneezed. The son, knowing 
nothing of his danger, said nothing, but on seeing the yakkha preparing 
to eat him, he guessed the reason and hastened to wish his father long 
life. The father acted likewise, and the yakkha was foiled in his attempt 
on their lives. The Bodhisatta, having heard the yakkha's story, 
established him in the five precepts. The story became known, and 
the Bodhisatta was given the post of general, while the yakkha was 
made tax-gatherer. In the story the Bodhisatta addresses his father 
as Gagga. ■ 

Once, when the Buddha was preaching, he sneezed, and all around him 
shouted “ Long Life,” thus interrupting his sermon. The Buddha told 
them that the custom was superstitious, and forbade them to follow it. 
On their obeying him, the common people blamed them for their lack of 
good manners. The Buddha, thereupon, withdrew the injunction and 
related this story to account for the origin of the custom.^ 

Gagga is identified with Maha Kassapa.^ 

^ J. ii. 15 f.; the introductory story is found in Vin. ii. 140. ^ J. ii. 17. 

Gaggaravaliya-angana. — A locality in Ceylon. The Elder PItamalla 
(g.n.) resided there with thirty other monks.^ 

1 DA. iii. 749; the reading in the P.T.S. editionjgriravakaranaya) is wrong. 

1. Gaggara. — A lotus-pond at Campa. The Buddha is several times 
mentioned as staying on the banks of the pond. On one such occasion 
Pessa and Kandaraka visited him, and he preached to them, the Kanda- 
raka Sutta.^ Among others who visited him there are mentioned 
Bahuna/ Vajjiyamaiiita/ and Kassapagotta.^ On one occasion, when 
the Buddha was staying there, Sariputta approached him with a large 
number of the inhabitants of Campa and asked him questions concerning 
the efficacy of giving alms.® 

On another such occasion Sariputta assembled the monks and preached 
to them the Dasuttara Sutta.® It was on the banks of the Gaggara that 

* Vin. i. 312. 

6 A. iv. 59 ff. 

« D. iii. 272 ff. 


1 M. i. 339. 

== A. V. 151. 
3 Ibid., J89. 
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the Buddha preached the Karandava Sutta on the necessitj^ of 
getting rid of evil-minded memhers of the Sahgha lest they should 
corrupt the whole Order,’ and the pond-bank was also the scene of the 
preaching of the well-known Sonadanda Sutta.® Once, when the Buddha 
was at this spot with a large number of monks and lay-foljowers, Vafigisa 
came up to him and praised him in a song, pointing out how the Buddha 
outshone them all.® 


The pond was called G-aggara because it owed its origin to a queen of 



that name. On its bank was a Campaka-grove where the Buddha stayed 
during his visits.*® Near by was a. mouastevy oi tittMyas}^ The pond, 
together with that at Jetavana, is given as an example of a very beautiful 
lotus pond.^® Monks found it a convenient spot for meditation.^® 

’ A. iv, 168 f. 1“ MA. ii. 565 ; DA. i, 279 f. 

8 D. i. Ill i. 11 SeeA. V. 189. 

8 S. i. 195| Thag. v. 1262; ThagA. ii. 12 U-g'., AA. i. 264. 

210. 18 SNA. i, 17. 


2. Gaggara.— The queen for whom the lotus pond Gaggara ( 2 . u.) was 
made. 


Gaggara Sutta.— Records the incident of Vaftgisa singing the praises 
of the Buddha on the banks of the Gaggara pond.^ 

i-S-i. 196; Thag. V. 1262. 


Gaggaligama. — A village built by Mahosadha on the further side of 
the Ganges; there he stationed his elephants, horses, cattle, etc., while 
he had the great tunnel constructed.^ 

ij.vi. 481. 


Gaflgauiala. — A barber who later became a Pacceka Buddha. See 

Gangamala Jataka. 


Gafigamala Jataka (No. 4-21). — The Bodhisatta once took service 
under Suciparivara of Benares, in whose household everyone kept the 
fast on u'posatha-diayQ. The Bodhisatta, not knowing this, went to 
work as usual on the fast day, but, on discovering that no one else was 
working and the reason for their abstention, he refused to take any food, 
and as a result of his fasting died in the night. He was reborn as son 
of the king of Benares, and later became king under the name of Udaya. 
On meeting Addhamasaka {q.v,), Udaya shared the kingdom with him, 
but one day Addhamasaka, discovering that he harboured a desire to 
kill Udaya, renounced his kingdom and became an ascetic. When 
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TJdaya Heard of this he uttered a stanza, referring to his own past life, 
hut no one could understand the meaning of it. The g,ueen, anxious 
to learn the meaning, told the king's barber GaAgamala how he might 
win the king s favour, and when the king offered him a boon, Gahgamala 
chose to have the stanza explained to him. When he learnt how Udaya 
had won a kingdom as a result of having kept the fast for half a day, 
Gahgamala renounced the world and, developing asceticism, became a 
Pacceka Buddha. Later he visited King Udaya and preached to him 
and his retinue, add.ressing the king by name. The queen-mother took 
offence at this and abused Gangamala, but the king begged him to 
forgive her. Gahgamala returned to Gandhamadana, though urged by 
Udaya to stay in the royal park. 

Ananda was Addhamasaka, and Rahulamata was the queen. 

The story was related by the Buddha to some lay -followers to en- 
courage them in their observance of the uposatha} Gahgamala is 
mentioned as an example of a man who realised the evils of tanha and 
renounced desire.® 

i J.iii. 444ff. 2 J. iv. 174. 


Gahgaraji.— A district to the east of Anuradhapura, where Kanittha- 
tissa built the Anulatissapabbata Vihara.^ 

^ Mhv. xxxvi. 15. 


Gahgalatittha. — A ford on the Kadamba-nadi near Anuradhapura. 
It was the starting-point of the boundary line which Devanampiyatissa 
laid down for the Maha Vihara.^ 

1 MT. 361; c/.Mbv. 136. 


1. Gahga (Modern Ganges). — One of the five great rivers {Mahdnadi) 
that water Jambudipa, the others being Yamuna, Aciravati, Sarabhu, and 
Mahi.^ The Gonimentaries® give a long description of their origin. 
From the Anotatta lake flow four rivers: that from the south circles the 
lake three times under the name of Avattagahga, then as Kanhaganga 
flows straight fox sixty leagues along the surface of a rock, comes into 
violent contact with a vertical rook, and is thrown upwards as a column 
of water three (yaywias in circumference; this column, known as Akasa- 
gaflga, flows through the air for sixty leagues, falls on to the rook 
Tiyaggala, excavating it to a depth of fifty leagues, thus forming a lake 
which is called Tiyaggalapokkharani ; then the river, under the name of 
Bahalagafiga, flows through a chasm in the rock for sixty leagues, then, 

1 E.g., Vin. ii. 237; S. ii. 135; v. 401; I * SNA. u. 438 f.; AA. ii. 761 ff.; 
A. iv. 101; V. 22; MO. (114) mentions ten. | MA. ii. 586; O'dA. 301. 


under the name of Ummaggaganga, through a tunnel for a further sixty 
leagues, and finally coming upon the oblique rook Vijjha, divides into 
five streams, forming the five rivers above mentioned. Among places 
mentioned as being on the banks of the G-anga are Benares, Campa, 
Ayojjha, Kimbhila, Ukkavela, Payaga, Pataliputta, and Sankassa.® The 
Ganga formed one of the most important means of communication and 
trade for the districts through which it flowed — e.ff., from Rajagaha to 
Vesali. The district to the north of the river and bordering on the 
kingdom of Afiga was colled Anguttarapa.'' The river was five hundred 
leagues in length.® 

The name of the Ganga appears again and again in similes and meta- 
phors in the Pfili books: its sands are immeasurable (S. iv. 376); its 
waters cannot be made bracken by adding to them a grain of salt 
(A. i. 250); it is full of foam, and yet its foam is empty (S. iii. 110); it 
were folly to wish to hold up the course of its waters with one’s fist 
(S, iv. 298) ; as the river finds repose only in the ocean, so do the followers 
of the Buddha find repose only in nibbana (M. i. 1-93); some things are 
as inevitable as that the Ganga should flow into the sea (S. iv. 179); 
there is no such thing as the Ganga apart from its sand, its water, and 
its banks ; to be cast on the other side of the Ganga (paragahgaya) is great 
misfortune (sec, e.g., S. i. 207, SnA, i. 228). The Ganga flows from west 
to cast { 2 )dcmaninna, S. iv. 191); during the rains it is so full of water 
that even a crow could drink water from its bank (Vin. i. 230) ; sometimes 
the banks would be flooded and the buildings on them destroyed (SA. 
i, 161), and people would find difficulty in crossing; at others it was 
shallow and could be crossed by m,eans of a reed bridge (SnA. i. 18); 
cattle could easily be driven from one bank to another (M, i. 225). At 
various spots were ferries w^here boatmen plied for hire (e.g., J. iii. 230). 
On its banka, on the higher reaches, were numerous snakes and parrots 
(J. ii. 145, iii, 491), and all along the banks were hermitages {e.g., J, iii. 
476, V. 191, efcc.). Men always bathed in the river, and on festival days 
even women of very good family came for water-sports, sometimes 
spending the whole day in the river; kings also came with their retinues 
{e.g., J. i. 295; MA. ii. 604; DhA. iii. 199).® The junction of the Ganga 
and the Yamuna is frequently; referred to, and is used as a simile for 
perfect union {e.g., J. vi. 412, 415). A tributary of the Ganga is men- 
tioned which flows from Himava, its name being Migasammata (J. vi. 72). 
The ford at Pataliputta, where the Buddha crossed on his way from 

8 For references see g.t>. , ii. 276). Buddhaghosa says that Mahi 

* SNA. ii. 439. ® SA. ii, 119. here refers to the earth, but Rhys Davids 

* Reference is also jnad&^to a Ganga- | (VTT, ii. 25, n. 3) thinks it refers to the 
mahikija (Sxnp. on Vfii. C, l;9]„ and again, I river of that name. 
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Rajagalia to Vesali, was called Gotamatittha (Via. i. 230); its distance 
from Rajagaha was five leagues, and from Vesali three (KhpA. 162-3). 
When the Buddha, after curing the plague at Vesali, returned to Raja- 
gaha, great festivities marked the event, and the celebration was known 
as the Gangarohana. The devas and the iiagas vied with each other 
to do honour to the Teacher, and there was a great assembly of all 
classes of beings, comparable to those on the occasions of the Twin 
Miracle and the Descent from Tusita (DhA, iii. 444), Among the nagas 
who dw'eit in the Gahga is mentioned Eraka (DhA. iii. 231). 

The water of the Gahga was considered holy and was used for the 
consecration of kings, not only of India but also of Ceylon.’ 

The people on the northern bank were rough and coarse, while those 
on the south were pious and generous, believers in the Buddha.® 

The upper reaches of the river were called Uddhaganga {.T. ii, 283, 
vi. 427) or Upariganga (J. iv. 230), and the lower reaches Adhogafiga 
(J. ii. 283, 329, V. 3). 

See also Kosiki, Bhagirathi, Mahaganga, and Paragafiga. 

’ Mhv. xi. 30; MT. 305. ® DA. i. 160. 


2. Ganga.— -See Mahavalukagahga. 


3. Ganga. — A lake, the residence of the Naga king Dona, 

1 BuA. 163. 


Ganga Sutta. — Preached to a brahmin at Veluvana. Incalculable is 
the beginning of 8'awisam, incalculable the aeons that have passed by, 
like the sands of the Ganga.^ 

1 S. ii. 183. 


Gahga Viei. — One of the four kinds of waves t.hat rise in the sea 
Each wave of this class rises to a height of fifty icagues.^ 

iVibhA. 502. 


Gahgatata, Gangatataka, Gangatalaka.— A tank in Ceylon, built by 
Aggabodhi II.’’’ The country around the tank was used as a base in 
Parakkamabahu’s war against Gajabahu.® Gajabahu lived there in 
comparative peace during his last days, and he also died there.® Later, 
Magha and Jayabahu erected fortifications in Gahgatata.* 

It is identified with the modern Kantalai.® 

1 CV. xlii. 67. * Ibid., Ixxxiii. 16. 

2 Ibid., Ixx. 286, 300. • i ® See Gv. Trs. i, 310, n. 3. 
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Gafigatiriya Thera. — An arahant. He was a honseiiolder named 
Datta of SavattM. On diseovering that he had, though unwittingly, 
committed incest with both his mother and sister, he was overcome 
with anguish and left the world. He adopted a course of austerity, 
dwelling in a hut of palm leaves on the bank of the Granges, hence his 
name. For a whole year he kept silence; in the second year he spoke 
but once to a woman who, in filling his bowl, spilt the milk, wishing to 
discover if he were dumb. In the third year he became an arahant. 

In the time of Paflumuttara Buddha he was a householder, and supplied 
drinks to monks.^ 

It is said^ that after Q-angatiriya’s conception his mother was driven 
out of her house in the absence of her husband, her mother-in-law suspect- 
ing her of infidelity^ The child was born in a travellersh rest-house in 
Rajagaha, whither she had gone in search of her husband, and was taken 
away by a caravan leader who happened to see it when its mother was 
away bathing. Later the woman was carried away by a robber chief, 
by whom she had a daughter. One day, in a quarrel with her husband, 
she threw her daughter on the bed, wounding her on the head, and fearing 
her husband’s wrath she fled to Ila 3 agaha,where she became a courtesan 
and later mistress of GangStiriya, who was unaware of his relationship 
to her. Some time afterwards he took to wife the robber’s daughter as 
well. One day, while looking at the young wife’s head, the older one 
saw the wound, and as a result of her questions learnt the truth. Filled 
with dismay, both mother and daughter became nuns, and Gahgatiriya 
left the world as mentioned above, 

Gangatiriya is perhaps to: be identified with Udakadayaka of the 
Apadana.^ 

^ Thag, V. 127-8; ThagA. i. 248 f. j t Ap. ii. 437; but tbi verses are also 
^ ThigA. 105 f.; Tbig. 224 f, i ascribed to Mabagayacclia (ThagA. i. 57). 

Gahgadoni. — A hill in the Manimekhala district in Ceylon. The 
general Sahkha founded a city there during Magha’k invasion. The hill 
was only two yo] anas away from Magha’s capital, but provided quite 
a safe retreat.^ 

1 Cv. lxxxi. 7 f. 

Gafigapeyyala. — In the fifth book of the Samyiiifa Nildya a repetition 
under the name of Gangapcyyala occurs several times. ” Just as the 
Ganga, flows to tbe east, slides to the east, and tends to the east, even so, 
a monk who cultivates iih.B l>ojjhangas {^. y, 136, 137), the saiifaUhdnas 
(196), the indriyas (239,- 241), the fadhdnas (244), the halas 249, 251), 
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the iddhipddas (290), and the jhdnas (307), slides and tends towards 
nihhdna” 

Gangamati Vihara.— A monastery in Ceylon, to which Jetthatissa III. 
gave Keheta as its maintenance village^ 

^Cv. xliv. 99. 

Gadigarania. — ^Also called Hajamalia Vihara, a monastery founded hy 
Kittisirirajasiha on the bank of the Mahavaluka-gaAga near Kandy.^ 
There RaiMhirajasiha erected a cetiya.^ 

^ Gv. c. 202. 2 17 ^ 


GaAgasiripura. — The Pali name for the town of Gampola in Ceylon. 
In it was an ancient vihara, the NigamaggamapasMa.® Bhuvaneka- 
Mhu TV. made it his capital,® 

^ Gv, Ixxxvi. 18. 2 Ibid., Ixxxviii. 48. ® Ibid., xc, 107. 

GaAgasenakapalbbata Vihara.— A monastery in Ceylon built by 
Mahasena.^ 

^ Mhv. xxxvii. 41. 

1. Gangeyya.— Adjective formed from Gahga.^ The description 
“ Gangeyya nagaraja ” in J. iii. 362 probably means a naga king “ dwell- 
ing in Gahga ” and not “ named Gahgeyya.'' 

1 J.ii. 151. 

2, Gahgeyya.— One of the ten families of elephants. 


Gangarohana Vatthu.— The account of the Buddha’s visit to Vesali 
which he paid in order to preach the Ratana Sutta (q.v.).'^ 

1 DbA. iu. 436 ff. 


Gangarohana Sutta. — The Gulmarnscd' mentions a sutta by this name. 
The Commentaries on the Dhammapada^ emd the Khuddakapatha^ contain 
accounts of the visit paid by the Buddha to Vesali in order to drive out 
from there the fears of famine and pestilence, and they describe in great 
detail the celebrations which took place as the Buddha returned to 
Rajagaha along the Ganges. This journey is called Gahgarohana. The 
Sutta mentioned is probably, therefore, the Ratana Sutta {q.v.) which 
the Buddha preached at Vesali, 

^ Gv. xxxvii. 191 . ^ DhA. iii. 436 ff. ® KhpA. 162 ff. 
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[ Gafigeyya Jataka 


GaAgeyya Jataka (No, 205). --Two fish, one from Ganga, the other from 
Yamuna, once met at the confluence <of the rivers and disputed as to their 
relative beauty. They appealed to a tortoise who was there for a 
decision; he said they were both beautiful, but he himself was more 
beautiful than either. 

The story was told in reference to two monks who bragged of their 
g<X)d looks and quarrelled about them. They appealed to an older monk, 
who gave the same answer as the tortoise of the story. ^ 

1 J.ii. 151£ 

Gajakumbha Jataka (No. 345).— The Bodhisatta was once a minister 
of the king of Benares, Noticing that the king was slothful, the Bodhi- 
satta took a tortoise as an object lesson, showing him how the indolent 
came to misery. 

The story was related in reference to a monk who was slothful regarding 
his duties.^ 

1 J.iii. 139f. 

Gajakumbhakapasana.— A, locality in Ceylon, through which passed 
the Sima marked out by Devanaippiyatissa for the Maha ViharaA 
a p, 332j Y, 12; Dpv. siv. 35; Mbv. 135. 

Gaiabahu, Gaiabhuja,— King of Ceylon (1137-1153). Ho was the son 
of VikkamabahU n. and succeeded his father to the throne..^ Thus he 
was the grandson of Vijayabahu I. and of Tilokasundari, and came, 
therefore, of Ealinga stock. When he saw the increasing power of the 
Prince Parakkamabahu (afterwards Parakkamahahu I,), Gajaliahu sent 
for him with many marks of favour and welcomed him at his court. Jn 
order to win the king’s confidence Parakkama gave his sister Bhaddavati 
to he his queen, but when he saw that Gajabahu was hccoming suspicious 
of his power he left Pulatthipura and made preparations to wage war 
against him. In the campaign that followed, Gajahrihu suffered many 
reverses and, in the end, fell into the hands of Parakkama’s forces. 
With great difficulty Parakkama saved him from death, but in the 
meantime Manabharapia managed to get Gajabahu into his power and 
cast him into a dungeon. Prom there he was rescued by Parakkamabahu 
and fled to Kotthasara. Meanwhile, Parakkamabahu had consolidated 
his power, and his officers captured Pulatthipura. Gajabahu, being 
able to see no other help, implored the monks of Pulatthipura to inter- 
cede on his behalf, and, at their request, Parakkamabahu left to Gaja- 

q Ov. lx. 88, According to the Diinbulagala Inscription, his mother was Sundari. 
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baliu the enjoyment of ]xis possessions,^ Gajabahii took up his abode at 
Gaftgatalaka and spent his last days there in comparative peace. As ho 
had no heir and no brothers, he be(iueathed his kingdom to Parakkama- 
bahu, and engraved his will on a stone tablet at Mandalagiri Vihara. 
He was cremated at Kotthasara.® See also s.v. Gajabahukagamani. 


2 This is rather odd, e.specially in view 
of the fact that he invited heretical nobles 
to come to Ceylon (Ov. Ixx. 53). 


® Details of Cajabfiha’s reign and his 
fights with Parahlcainabahu are con- 
tained m the Oulavanisa, particularly in 
chapters 63, 66, 67, 70, 71. 


Gajfabahukagamam.— Also called Gajabahu ; king of Ceylon (ITd-OG 
A.c.) ; son of ¥ahkaiiasika-Tissa. He founded the Matu Yihara in honour 
of his mother, made additions to the Abhayagiri Cetiya, constructed the 
Gamanitissa tank, and built the Ramuka Vihara and the Mahejasana- 
salad 

In later chronicles he is credited with having invaded the Cola kingdom 
to avenge a raid made on Ceylon and with having introduced the cult 
of the goddess Pattini into Ceylon.^ 

^ IVIhv. XXXV. 115 ff.; Dpv. xxii. 13, j ^ See Codrington, Shari History of 
28, 29. i d'eyZoft, pp. 23 f. 

1. Gaiabhuja. — An officer of ManaWiarana (2). He was defeated by 
Mayageha at Samirakkha.^ 

^ Cv. Ixxii. 10. 


2. Gajablmja.— A chieftain of Cova. He was slain by Kouappu, 
afterwards Vimaladhammasuriyad 

1 Cv.'xciv. 2. ■ ■ 


3. Gajabhuja.— See Gajabahu. 

Gajjagiri. — A mountain in Aparantakad- 

^ 'Sas-.Ba. 

Ganaka-Moggallana.— A brahmin teacher of Savattlii. He visited the 
Buddha at the Pubbarama, and the Buddha preached to him the Ganaka- 
Moggallana Sutta, after which, it is said, he became the Buddha’s 
follower.^ His name and his teaching seem to indicate that he was a 
mathematician. 

1 M. iii. 1 S. 


[ Gaijaka-Moggaliana Sutta 
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11 gii++q one Imndred and seventb. sutta of the 

Gap^-Mogga a a ^0 Moggallana says 

tKat tteteatmamealtiai fe ^ | ^ ® oj Hb teaot- 

Usiim mupuhUUnya). . ,/tn explain It is true 

iuB i The Buddha says he can and prooeedsdo explam » . ^ 

th!t not all the Buddha’s 

theirs; the Buddha accepts no lesponsibility, he only ma 

1 M. iii. Iff* ' 

r Tissa Thera— Probably a Commentator. Buddhaghosa 

Ganakaputta T ^ explaining the term to- 

difierently irom the commonly accepted interpre- 
1 AA. i.l439. 

Gapapeta Vatthu.-The story of a large number of people of Savatthl 

wbo, because of their misdeeds, had been bom as pe a . 

1 Pv. iv. 10; PvA. 269 f. 

Gapadevaputta.-BaddhaghosamenWthepa^^^^^^^^ 

puttas ieva-worlls. I cannot 

r' ^^0 mml J«aka. The wd may be used as a collective 


noun. 


■ 1 MA. ii. 737. 


Ganananda Parive,a.-A monasteiy at Rajagama in Ceylon, the 

residence of the Elder Maittreya Maha Ihera. 

1 P.L.C. 248. 

ri «iTia+mha— A ford in the Mahavaluhagahga. There an «&- 

rras'erected by VlmaMhammasuriya I.' Tbe name is 
the Pah equivalent for the Sinhalese Gatambe. 

1 (jv. xciv. 17. 

„*w™.nnhiva Thera.-An arahant. Ninety-one kappas ago he 

Ganthipuppmy -Rnrirqiio Vinassi Forty-one kappas ago he 

gave a m^^^Mower to the Buddha Vipass . loiry ^ 

was a £ng named Varana.* He is probably identical with Hattharo 
haputta.^ . . . .. a TVifl,crA. i. 170. 


1 1. 162. 
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Ganpbharana ] 

Ganthimana.— A. village in Geylon, given by Parakkamabahu IV. for 
the maintenance of the temple at Devapura (Devanagara)/ 

^ Cv, sc, 95. 

Ganda.— Gardener of Pasenadi, king of Kusala. It was he who offered 
to the Buddha the mango, the seed of which produced the Gan^amba.^ 
Apaddna Oom7nentan/ calls the gardener Gandabba, and the 
Divydvadana^ calls him Gandaka. 

1 J. iv. 264. 3 i. 97. ^ I 57 , 

Ganda Sutta.— The body is like a festering sore {gap.da), full of pus, 
with nine openings, constantly exuding matter,^ 

1 A. iv. 386 f. 

Gandatindn Jataka (No. 520).— Pafieala, king of Kampilla, is a wicked 
monarch, and his subjects, harassed by his officers, suffer great oppres- 
sion. The Bodhisatta, born as the divinity of a, gandatindu-tiae, be- 
coming aware of this, appears in the king’s bedchamber and urges him 
to give up his evil ways and find out for himself the condition of his 
subjects. The king, taking this advice, travels about in disguise with 
his chaplain. Everywhere he finds men, women and even the boasts 
cursing his very name. He returns to the capital and devotes himself 
to good works. ^ 

The introductory story is given in the Rajovada Jataka (< 7 .®.). 

1 j. V. 98 a: 

Gandamba. — The mango-tree, at the gate of Savatthi, under which 
the Buddha performed the Yamaka-paphariya (g.v.). The king’s 
gardener, Ganda, while on his way to the palace to give the king a ripe 
mango-fruit from the palace gardens, saw the Buddha going on his 
alms-rounds and offered him the mango. The Buddha ate it im- 
mediately, and gave the seed to Ananda to bo planted by the gardener 
at the city-gate. A tree of one hundred cubits sprouted forth at once, 
covered with fruit and flowers. At the foot of this tree Vissakamma, by 
the order of Sakka, built a pavilion of the seven kinds of precious things.^ 

1 J. iv. 264 f.; J. i. 88; DhA. iii. 206 if.; Mil. 349. 

Gandabharana. — ^A book composed by Ariyavamsa.^ v.l. Gandha- 
bharana. 


1 Gv. 65, 76; Sas., p. 98. 
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[ Gandaladoni 


GaOdaMonL-A monastery in Ceylon, near tfo modern M The 

Stucco worlc of the vihara was carried out by Parakkamabalm . 

1 Cv. xei. 30. 

Gandimitta. — See Kanhamitta. 

L GatasaMaka Thera.--An arahant. In the time of T|sa Buddha 
he ioincd the Order at the age of seven, and threw up into the air sev n 
wa^ahV^-flowers as offering to the Buddha. Bight ^m^jpas ago c 
became king, three times, under the name of AggiSlkna. 

■ ■ . _ . ■ i'-Ap,-i..l27.;; :■ ' 

2. GatasafifiakaThera.-Anarahant. He saw the BuMlia Siddliattha 

going through the air. thongh only his robe was visible to him. lire 
sight filled him vrith joy and he ooneentrated Ins mmd thereon. 

1 Ap.i. 253f. 

Gataraparivena.~A monastery in Ceylon, the residence of Upatapassi, 
author of the Vuttamalad ; 

iPLC. 253. 

Gati Sutta— The five conditions of hirth— in purgator among lower 

animals, petas, men or devas.^ 

1 A. iv. 469. 

Gatll 5 aflia.-The si«h section of the MaMmgga of the Patisamhhida- 


magga. 


1 Ps. ii. 73-8. 


Gatipakarana.— A hook composed by a thera of Pakudiianagara. 

1 Gv. 65; but see p. 75, where the author is said to belong to Ceylon. 

Gatipacehedana.-^A king of eighty-four kappas ago; a previous hiith 
of SammukMthavikah (or Ma]pava)d 
1 Ap.i. 169. 


2 ThagA. i. 163. 


Gatimba.— -See MaMgatimba. 

Gatiyopaneaka Vagga— The eleventh chapter of the Sacca SamyuUa 

and the last chapter of the SamyiiUa 


'1 Cl W Art A r 



Gaddula Sutta ] 


Gadrabha.— Doorkeeper of Alavaka/ the yakkha. He warned the 
Buddha of the yakkha’s evil nature and requested him to go away, but, 
on finding the Buddha determined to stay, he informed the yakkha of 
the Buddha’s arrival^ 

1 SNA. i. 220; AA i.21L 


Gadrabhakula.— Mentioned as one of the families in which horses are 
born. Vaiabaka horses are not born in this family d 


Gadrabhapanha. — One of the ju'oblems set by King Vedeha to Mabo- 
sadba, in order to test him, at the instigation of the king’s ministers. 
The king sent word to Mahosadha that while he was on his way to see 
him his horse had broken its leg; would Mahosadha, therefore, send him 
a more excellent horse ? Mahosadha, understanding the significance of 
the message, went to the palace, sending his father on before him. 
When Mahosadha entered he found his father seated, but, as had been 
prearranged, he obliged his father to get up and offer him his seat. On 
this there was a great uproar, all saying that he had slighted his father. 
But Mahosadha convinced the king that he was a more excellent man 
than his father, giving proof of this by producing before the king an ass 
which he had brought with him, and making the king acknowledge that 
a colt born of the ass through a Sindh mare would be far, more valuable 
than the colt’s sire.^ 

The story is also given as a separate Jafaka (Ho. 111).^ 

1 J. ri. 342 f. 2 J, j. 424. 


1. Gaddula Sutfa Baddula).~Xncalculable is the beginning of 
samsara and the untaught pitihujjana, having wrong notions of self, 
revolve from birth to lurth, like a dog tied by a leash to a pillar or stake 
round which it unceasingly chasesd 

^ S. iii. 149. 


2. Gaddula Sutta. — Just as a dog tied by a leash to a strong pillar 
cannot escape, so the untaught ptitJmjjanas cannot escape from the five 
khandhas. Mind is even more diverse than a show piece (cara'^acitta). 
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As a painter fashions all kinds of likenesses, so the puthujj ana creates 
and recreates tke five ^ 

1 m f. 

Gaiithakara-parive:^a.-~A dwelling attacked to the MahaviMra at 
AmirMhapura, wkere Buddliagliosa stayed during his sojourn in Ceylon 
and where lie wrote his Commentaries^ The parivena was restored by 

Kassapa y.® 

1 Cv. xxxvii. 243. ^ Ibid., lii. 61. 

Ganthisara.— A book composed by Saddhammajotipala ; it is evidently 
an anthology or manual composed from important texts.’ 

^ Bode, o^p. ctfcjp. 18; 6v.(p. 64) calls it Gaudhasara. 

1. Gandha.— The name of a family of elephants; each elephant has 
the strength of one million men.^ 

1 ViWiA. 897; AA. ii. 822; UdA. 403, etc, 

2. Gandha.~A setthi of Benares. On realising that his ancestors had 
died leaving immense wealth, which they had failed to enjoy, he started 
to spend large sums of money on luxuries, and one full-moon day he 
decorated the city and invited the people to watch him taking a meal. 
Among the assembled multitude 'was a villager, who felt that he would 
die unless he could obtain a morsel of Candha’s rice. When this was 
told to Gandha he suggested that the man should work for him for three- 
years, taking in payment a bowl of his rice. The villager agreed and 
henceforth became known as Bhattabhatika. At the end of the three 
years Gandha kept his promise and gave orders that Bhattabhatika 
should enjoy all his ma.ster's own splendours for one day, and asked all 
the members of his household, except his wife Cintamani, to wait on him. 
When Bhattabhatika sat down to eat, a Pacceka Buddha appeared 
before him; Bhattabhatika gave his food to the Pacceka Buddha who, 
in sight of all those that had gathered to watch Bhattabhatika ts splendour, 
went through the air to Gandhamadana. When Gandha heard of what 
had happened, he gave one-half of all his possessions to Bhattabhatika 
in return for a share of the merit he had gained.’ 

1 r)hA. iii. 87 ff, 

1. Gandha Sutta.— See Isayo Sutta. 
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2. Gandlia Sutta. — Tiie scents of the world spread only along witL, 
the wind and not against it ; the fragrance of a good man’s virtue travels 
everywhere,^ 

1 A- i- 226; cj). J. iii 291; MU. 333. 

Gandhakuti.— The name given to the special apartment occupied by 
the Buddha at the Jetavana monastery.^ The building, of which the 
Gandhakuti formed a part, was evidently called the Gandliakiiti" 
parivena, and there the Buddha would assemble the monks and address 
them.^ The site, on which stands the bed of the Buddha in the Gandha- 
kuti, is the same for every Buddha, and iS' one of the unalterable sites 
— avi/jahitattJidndni.^ 

The name Gandhakuti seems to have been used later in reference also 
to other residences of the Buddha. Thus, we are told^ that Visakha 
built a Gandhakuti for the Buddha in the Pubbarama with the money 
she obtained by the sale of her Mahalatapasadhana. 

1 J. i. 92. hAA. i. 226; see C.S.B., PI. 5B. For 

“ E.g,, J. i. 601; iii. 67. further details see s.y. Buddha. 

■•A.BuA. 247., 

Gandhagata.— See Bhadragaka. 

Gandhathupiya Thera. — An arahant,^ probably identical with Gandha- 
maliya (qM). The same verses are attributed to both. 

VAp, i.,267. 

Gandhapujaka Thera. — An arahant. In the past he put a handful of 
perfume on the funeral pyre of the Buddha (Padumuttara).^ He is 
probably identical with Harita.^ 

1 Ap. ii. 406. 2 ThagA. i. 376. 


Gandhabba. — An attendant of King Eleyya and a follower of Uddaka 
Ramaputta.^ 


1 A. ii. ISO. 


Gandhabbakaya Samyutta. — The thirty-first chapter of the Samyiitia 
Nikdya} 


1 S. iii. 249-53. 


Gandhabbakayika. — See Gandhabba. 


Gandhabbadvara. — One of the gates of Pulatthipura.^ 

^ Cv. Ixxiii. 163, 
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[ Gandhabbaraja 


Gandhabbaraja. — The name given to Sakka in the Vidhurapaiidita 
Jataka/ 

1 J. vi. 260. 


Gandhabba. — A class of semi-divine beings who inhabit the Catumma- 
harajika-realm and are the lowest among the devas.^ They are generally 
classed together with the Asiiras and the Nagas.® Beings are born 
among them as a result of having practised the lowest form of 
It is a disgrace for a monk to be born in the Gandhabba-world,^ The 
Gandhabbas are regarded as the heavenly musicians, and Paneasikha, 
Suriyavaecasa and her father Timbaru are among their number.® They 
wait on such devas as Sakka, and the males am, ong them form the 
masculine counterpart of the accharci, %h.& nymphs. Their king is 
Dhatarattha, ruler of the eastern quarter.® Other chieftains are also 
mentioned:^ Paha-da, Opamanna, Sakka’s charioteer Matali, Cittasena, 
Nala and Janesabba. The Gandhabbas are sometimes described as 
vikangama (going through the air).® In the Atanatiya Siitta® the Gan- 
dhabbas are mentioned among those likely to trouble monks and nuns in 
their meditations in solitude. The Buddha says that beings are born 
among the GandhabakSyika devfi because they wish to be so; they are 
described as dwelling in the fragrance of root- wood, of bark and sap, and 
in that of flowers and scents.^® 

It is often stated that the Gandhabbas preside oyer conception; this 
is due to an erroneous translation of the woid gandhahha in passages^^ 
dealing with the circumstances necessary for conception (matd'pitaro ca 
sanni'patrfd hooiti, matd m ntwW Jioti, gandhahho c,a paccupaUhito hoVi). 
The Gommentaries^® explain that here gandhabba means taf mpaJcasatta - — 
tasmim oMse nihhullamhp a being fit and ready ;to; be 

born to the parents concerned. The says that the word .stands for 
gantahha. Sec also Gandhabbaraja. 


1 D. V. 212. 

“ A. iv. 200, 204, 207. 
3 ]). ii. 212, 271. 

^ Jb'id., 22b 2.71, 27.‘J f. 

■' Ibid., 204. 

« IbU., 2.77. 


’ Ibid., 2.58. 

8 A. ii. 30; AA. ii. 500. 
» 1). iii. 203, 204. 

S. iii. 250 f. 

M. i. 157, 265 f. 
12 II. g., 3fA. i. 481 f. 


Gandhabhava.— See Bhadragaka. 


Gandhamadana. — A mountain range beyond the seven ranges of 
Cullakala, Mahakala^ Nagapalivethana, Candagabbha, Snriyagabbha, 
Suvannapassa and Himava. It is one of the five mountain ranges that 
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encircle Anotatta. It is crowned with a tableland, is green in. colour 
{miigrjaimina), and covered with various medicinal plants. It shines 
from afar “ like a glowing fire on a now-moon night.” In the range is 
an inclined slope {pahhMra) named Handamulaka containing three caves, 
Savanna-, Mani- and Rajata-guha, which are the abodes of Pacceka 
Buddhas. At the entrance to Maniguha is a tree named Manjiisaka, 
one league in height and in girth; on this tree bloom all the llowers that 
grow both on land and in water, and especially do they bloom on the 
occasions of the Pacceka Buddhas^ visits; round the tree is the Sabbara- 
tanainala. There the Sammajjanakavata sweei)s the ground, the 
Samakaranavata levels the sand, and the Sineanakavata sprinkles water 
from ihiotatta. The Sugandhakaranavata brings all the perfamns of 
Himava, the Ocinakavata ])lncks llowers, and the Santharanakavata 
spreads them. In the mfila seats are always ready for the Pacceka 
Buddhas, who on fast days and on their own birthdays assemble there. 
When a new Paeceka Buddha arises in the world, h.e goes first to Gandha- 
madana and other Pacceka Buddhas, who may be in the world, assemble 
there to greet him, and they all sit rapt in samadlii. Then the senior 
among them asks the new-comer to describe how ho came to be a Pacceka 
Buddha.^ The Pacceka Buddhas who live on Gandhamadana will 
often enter into sarniidhi for seven days, and at the end of that period 
seek alms from someone on whom they wish to bestow a special favour, 
that he may thereby obtain merit.® Those Buddhas will sometimes leave 
the m,onntain, and, having admonished those whom they wish to help, 
return again.® Besides Pacceka Buddhas, others are also nrentioned 
as having i-esidod in Gandhamadana — e.g., Narada (J. iv, 393), Nalinika 
{J. V. 180), Bahiisodari (J. vi. 83); also the deva king Nagadatta (ThagA, 
i. 138), and Vessantara, with his family, after he ronouncod his kingdom 
(-T. vi. 528 f.). It is also said that Kinnaras'* and Nagas® lived on the 
slopes of Gandhamadana. It was among the places visited by Khadira- 
vaniya Revata (AA. i. 139). 

It is not explicitly mentioned that all Pacceka Buddhas die in Gandha- 
madana, but the inference seems to he such. Thus, once, five hundred 
Pacceka Buddhas led hj^ Mahapaduma died there, and their bodies were 
cremated.® 

The Jaiaha Commentary'^ explains Gandhamadana as gandheno, mada- 
Jearo paWato. 

1 SNA. i. 52, 60 f.; ii, 437; AA. ii. ' ^ J. iv. 438. 

759; UdA. 300, etc.; MA. ii. 585. I Roekhill, 169. 

2 E.g., DhA. iii. 368 f.; iv. 121, 199 f ® ThagA. ii. 141. 

J. iv. 16. ' ’ vi. 79. 

3 E.g., J. iii. 453. 
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The fragrant tree Bhujaka grows only in heaven and in Gandha- 
madana,® 

It is said that the Buddha Metteyya will retire for a while to Gandha- 
madana, after spending his first rainy season.® 

® VvA. 162. ^ Anagafavamsa v.Bl. 

Gandhamaliya Thera.-— -An arahant. Ninety-four kappas ago he 
offered to the Buddha Siddhattha a gandhathupa GOVQTeA with sumana- 
floWers. Borty kappas ago he became king, sixteen times, under the 
name of Devagandha.^ 

1 Ap.i.l36. 

Gandhamutthiya Thera. — An arahant. One hundred thousand kappas 
ago he gave a handful of perfume for the construction of a (Buddha's) 
funeral pyre.^ 

1 Ap. i. 292; C23. Gandhapujaka. 

Gandhara, — A mountain in Himava.^ 

1 J. vi. 579. 

Gandhavamsa. — A late Pali work written in Burma. It relates, in 
brief, the history of the Pali Canon and gives accounts of post-canonical 
Pali books written in Burma and Ceylon. The colophon states that the 
work was composed by a forest-dwelling Elder named Nandapanna. 
At the end of each chapter the work is referred to as Cullagandhavainsa ; 
perhaps what we have now is an abridged edition of a larger work.^ 

^ The work is published in J.P.T.S., 1886, pp, 56-80. 

Gandhavilepana Sutta.— Eew are those who abstain from flowers, 
scents, etc. ; many are those who do not.^ 

1 S. V. 471. 

Gandhabharana.— See Gandabharana. 

1. Gandhara.— A Pacceka Buddha mentioned in a nominal list. ^ 

^ M. iii. 69; ApA. L 106. 

2, Gandhara. — One of the sixteen Mahajanapadas.^ Its capital was 
Takkasila, famous for its university; its king in the time of the Buddha 
was Pukkusati. There was friendly intercourse between him and 
Bimbisara of Magadhat Merchants and visitors from one country to 

A. i. 213; iv, 262, etc.; in the MdcZesa md Mlahgvastu lists Gandhara is omitted 
and others substituted. 
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anotiier 'were lodged and fed at the expense of the country’s king, and 
no tarifis were levied on their merchandise. There was constant ex- 
change of goods and valuables, and on one occasion Bimbisara, wishing 
to send his friend a gift of particular value, despatched to him a letter 
containing news of the appearance in the world of the Buddha, the 
Dhamma and the Sahgha. When Pukkusati read the letter he decided 
to become a follower of the Buddha, and ordained himself as a monk; 
then, leaving his kingdom, he travelled all the way to Savatthi to see 
the Buddha.^ This conversion of Gandhara’s king, however, does not 
seem to have had the effect of converting the rest of its people to the 
Buddha’s faith. The memory of Pukkusati was evidently soon for- 
gotten, for we find Moggaliputta Tissa, at the conclusion of the Third 
Council, sending the thera Majjhantika to convert Gandhara.® 

According to Buddhaghosa’s account, Pukkusati’s kingdom was over 
one hundred leagues in extent,^ and the distance from Takkasila to 
Savatthi was one hundred and ninety-two leagues.® There was evidently 
a well-known caravan route linking the two countries, although Gan- 
dhara was regarded as a 

At the time of Majjhantika’s visit, the people of Gandhara were being 
harassed by the Naga-king Aravala, and the chronicles contain details of 
his conversion by the monk. The Naga-king, together with his retinue, 
the yakkba Pan^aka and his wife Harita, became devout followers of 
the Buddha. Majjhantika preached the Asivisupama Sutta, and many 
thousands joined the Order.’ 

Gandhara appears to have included Kasmira, the two countries being 
always mentioned together as Kasmira-Gandhara. They occupied the 
sites of the modern districts of Peshawar and Eawalpindi in the northern 
Punjab.® In the time of Asoka the country formed part of his empire, 
and is mentioned as such in Rock Edict V. Before that it was subject 
to the Achasmenid kings. Gandhara was always famous for its red 
woollen shawls (/camSaiJa).® 

Another king of Takkasila besides Pukkusati is mentioned— namely, 
Naggaji, who was a contemporary of Nimi, king of Videha.^® 

One of the eye teeth of the Buddha was deposited in Gandhara.^^ 

^ MA. ii. 979 ff. ' the ilfa/ta iVicZciesci (i. 154) that Takkasila 

Mhv. xii. 3 ff. i was a regular centre of trade. 

^ MA^ ii. 988. i ’ Mhv. xii. 9 ff.; Smp. i. 64 f.,* Dpr- 

° Idid., 987 ; from Benares it was one i viii. 4. ® PHAL p. 93. 

hundred and twenty leagues (OTsaw</o- I ® SJSTA. ii. 487; J. vi. 501. 
janasato) (J. i. 395; ii. 47). - b J. iii. 377; c/. Ait. Brahmana vii. 

® IVIA. ii. 982; there was also constant i 34; BrdhwMm viii. 1, 4, 10; see also 
trade between Gandhara and Videha , Gandhararaja. 

(J. iii; 366 ff.). It would appear from ; Bu. xxviii. 6; D. ii. 167. 
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Gandhara Jataka (No. 406 ).’— The Bodhisatta was once king of Gan- 
dhara, and he and the king of Videha became friends, though they never 
saw each other. One day the Gandhara king saw an eclipse of the 
moon and, being stirred in his mind, left his kingdom and became an 
ascetic in Himava. 

The Videha king, hearing of this, did likewise. They m.et in Himava, 
but failed to recognise each other until, seeing another eclipse of the 
moon, they exchanged reminiscences. They went out begging together, 
and the Videha ascetic, having once been given a large quantity of salt, 
stored up some of it for a saltless day. The Gandhara ascetic, finding 
this out, blamed his friend for his greediness, and the latter begged his 
forgiveness. 

The Videha ascetic is identified with Ananda. The story was told 
in reference to the occasion of the passing of the rule forbidding monks 
to store medicine for more than seven days.^ 

^ J. iii. 363 ff.; the introductory story | Pilindavaccha; the Jataka story is given 
is given in Vin. i. 206 if,; see also s.v. i inMA. i. 534f. 


GandMraraja. — The king of Gandhara is several times^ mentioned 
by this name; it is evidently a title and not a proper name. 

^ E.g.f J. i. 191; ii. 219 £.; hi. 364 if.; iv. 98. 


Gandharavagga.— The second chapter of the Satta Nvpdta of the 
Jataka Commentary^ 

1 J. hi. 363-421. 


Gandhara- or Gandhari-vijja.— A charm whereby one could become 
invisible and multiform, pass through all obstacles, through earth and 
water, and touch the sun and moon.^ Elsewhere^ the charm is mentioned 
as being only useful for the purpose of making oneself invisible. The 
TheragdtJid Commentary/ distinguishes a Lesser and a Greater. Pilinda- 
vaccha knew the former and thought that the Buddha would teach 
him the other. The charm enabled him to travel through the air and 
read the thoughts of others. 

Buddhaghosa^ explains that the charm was so called, either because it 
was invented by a sage named Gandhara, or because it originated in 
Gandhara. 

1 D. i. 213. I 3 I. 51 £. 

2 J iv. 498. I ^ DA ii. 389. 


Gandhodaka (-kadayaka) Thera. — An arahant. Once, when celebra- 
tions were being held in honour of the Bodhi-tree of Padumuttara Buddha 
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1. Gaya.— A pond in whicb. people bathed, that their sins might be 
washed away/ Buddhaghbsa says^ it was a circular pond in which 
was a bathing ghat But see below, 

Gaya (2). 


1 J. y. 388 f. 


2 MA. i. 146. 


2. Gaya. — A town in India. It lay on the road between the Bodhi- 
tree and Benares, and was three gdvutas from the Bodhi-tree and fifteen 
yojanas from Benares.^ It was between the Bodhimanda and Gaya 
that the Buddha, on his way to Isipatana, met Upaka.^ The Buddha 
stayed at Gaya on several bccasions ; once at Gayasisa/ and also near 
the Tankitamanea/ the residence of Suciloma. 

Buddhaghosa says that Gaya was the name given both to the village 
and a bathing ghat near to it (also called Gayapokkharani). Dhamma- 
pala,^ on the other hand, speaks of a Gayanadi and a Gayapokkharapi 
as being two distinct bathing ghats, both commonly called Gayatittha, 
and both considered to possess the power of washing away sins. People 
went there, offered sacrifices to the gods, recited the Vedas, and immersed 
themselves in the water. 

Elsewhere® it is stated that every year, in the earlier half of the month 
of Phagguna (March), people held a bathing festival at the bathing ghat 
at Gaya, the festival being called Gayaphagguni. It was at one of 
these festivals that Senaka Thera was converted by the Buddha. This 
explanation of Gay aphaggu is,, perhaps, not quite correct, for, according 
to som.e,^ the river (Nerafljara) which ran by Gaya was itself called 
Phaggu (Skt. Phalgu). 

The town of Gaya is often called Brahniagaya to distinguish it from 

Buddhagaya ((^.t!.). 

® TliagA. i. 388 f., 418; Tliag. v, 

• 287." 

’’ M.g., Gumiingham: AGI. 524; Both- 
linck and. Eoth’s Diet. s.v. Pludgu', 
Neumann (Majh. N. Trans, i. 271) says 
ttat the village of Gaya itself was called 
Phaggu. ' 


^ MA. i. 387 f.; Da Hien says the 
distance from the Bodhi-tree to Gaya 
was twenty li, or about 3|- miles.; 

2 Yin. i. 8. 

® 34; S. iv. 19; A. iv. 302. 

^ Su. p. 47; S. i. 207, etc. 

® UdA. 74, 75; cjj. SNA. i. 301. 


Gaya Sutta.— -Preached at Gayasisa. The Buddha describes to the 
monks some of the stages through which he passed before reaching 
Enlightenment. At first he could only see the light from the bodies of 
the devas; later, through conscious striving, he could distinguish their 
forms, talk with them, discover how they came to be born in their 
different spheres ; then he was able to read their past births, and at last 
he attained to supreme knowledge."^ 

1 A. iv. 302 If. 
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Gaya-Kassapa.— One of tlie three Kassapa brothers, the Tebhatika- 
Jatila {q-v.). On leaving the world with his brothers and becoming an 
ascetic, he gathered round him a company of two hundred other ascetics. 
They all lived at Gayasisa, hence his name {Gayasue 'pah'bajito ti Gaya 
Kassapo nama jdto). When Uruvela-Kassapa was converted, Gaya- 
Kassapa, with his followers, joined the Order, and at the conclusion of 
the Aditfapariyaya Sutta they alb became arahants.^ Gaya-Kassapa is 
reported® to have said that he used to bathe three times a day at Gaya- 
tittha, in order to wash away his sins during the festival of Gayaphaggu. 

In the time of SikM Buddha he was a householder, and later became 
a forest-dwelling hermit. One day he saw the Buddha walking alone 
in the forest and offered him a /coZa-fruit.® 

He is evidently identical with Koladayaka of the Apaddm,^ 

Tyin. i. 33 f.. AA. i. 165. j 3 TkagA. i. 417 f. 

3 Tliag. V. 345 f. | ^ Ap. ii. 379; see also ii. 483. 

Gayatitfha, Gaya-phaggu, -phagguni, Gaya-phaggUEitittha.— See Ga- 
ya(2)..' , 

Gayasisa,— A hill near Gaya. Here the Buddha came from Uruvela 
after converting the Tebhafika-Jatila, and here he lived with one thousand 
monks. On this occasion of his coming he preached the Adittapariyaya 
Sutta.^ When Devadatta managed to win over five hundred of the 
monks to his side, it was to Gayasisa that he retired with them, and there 
it was that the Buddha’s Chief Disciples had to go to reclaim them.® It 
is said® that Ajatasattii built a special monastery for Devadatta at 
Gayasisa. , 

The Commentaries* say that the hill: was so called because it was 
composed of a flat stone and was shaped like an elephant’s head {gaja- 
slsa-sadisa-pitthi'pdsduo). There was room on the rock for one thousand 
monks. The hill stands about one mile to the south-west of Gaya and 
is now called Brahmayoni. To the south-east of the hill Hiouen Thsang 
saw the three thupas of the Tebhatika Jatila.® See also Gaya Sutta, 

1 Vin. i. 34 f.; S. iv. 19 f.; J. i. 82; 3 J. i. 185, 508; ii. 38 f. 

AA. i. 57, etc.; PvA. 21; Ud. i. 9; SA. iii. 4; UdA. 74. 

DhA. i. 72. ; 5 0AGI.524f. 

2 Vin. ii. 199; DhA. i. 121; J. i. 142, 

426,490f.;iv. 180. 

Garahadinna, — A resident of Savatthi and friend of Sirigutta. .The 
latter was a follower of the Buddha, and the former of the Niganthas. 
Instigated by the Nigapthas, Garahadinna constantly blamed his friend 

48 
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for Ms allegiance to the Buddha, until one day, in exasperation, Sirigutta 
invited the Niganthas to his house in order to prove that their claim to 
omniscience was false. To this end he had a ditch dug and filled with 
filth, ropes stretched longitudinally over the ditch, and the seats so 
arranged that the moment the Niganthas sat down they would he ti])ped 
over and flung into the ditch. The Niganthas arrived, and everything 
happened as Sirigutta had arranged. Garahadinna, filled wdth desire 
for revenge, hid his resentment and invited the Buddha and his disciples 
with the intention of humiliating them. He employed the same strata- 
gem as his friend, except that the ditch was filled with, glowing coals 
instead of with filth. The Buddha came, knowing all that had happened, 
and by an exercise of iddhi-power caused large lotus flowers to spring 
up from the bed of coals. Sitting thereon, he created an abundant 
supply of food and preached the Dhamma. Garahadinna, Sirigutta, 
and many others became 

On this occasion was also preached the Khadiraftgara Jataka.® 

It is said® that when the Buddha preached at Garahadinna’s house, 
eight 5 ^-four thousand beings realised the Truth, 

^ DhA. i. 434 f. ^ But see the Introductoiy Stoiy of the Jataka. 

3 Mil. 350. 

Garahita Jataka (No. 219). — Once the Bodhisatta was a monkey in 
the Himalayas and, having been captured by a forester, was given to 
the king. The king grew fond of him, and the monkey learnt the ways 
of men. The king set him free, and when his fellows saw him they 
insisted on hearing from him how men lived. He told them of men’s 
greed for possessions, and how in each house there were Mvo masters, one 
of them beardless, with long breasts and plaited hair. The monkeys, 
hearing of this folly, stopped their ears and went elsewhere, saying they 
could not bear to live in a place where they had heard such unseemly 
things ! That place came thereafter to be called the GarahitapittM- 
pasana. 

The story was told in reference to a discontented monk,^ 

^ J. ii. 184. 

Garahitapitthipasana.— See Garahita Jataka. 

Garitara. — A tank in Ceylon constructed by Moggallana II. by 
damming the Kadambanadi.^ 

1 Cv. xli. 61. 

1. Garula. — One of the palaces occupied by Phussa Buddha in his 
last lay-life.^ The Commentary® calls it Garulapakkha. 

1 Bu. xix. 16. 2 192 , 
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2. Garuda, Garula.— A class of mythical birds generally mentioned 
in company with Nagasd They live in Simbali-groves® and axe usually 
huge in size, sometimes one hundred and fifty leagues from wing to wing.'* 
The flapping of their wings can raise a storm, known as the Garuda- 
wind.^ This wind can plunge a whole city in darkness and cause houses 
to fall through its violence.® A Garula has strength great enough to 
carry off a whole banyan tree, tearing it up from its roots.® The Garnlas 
arc the eternal enemies of the Nagas’ and live in places, such as the 
Seruma Island,® where Nagas are to be found. The greatest happiness 
of the Nagas is to be free from the attacks of the Garnlas.® A Garula’s 
plumage is so thick that a man — e.cj., Natakuvera*-® — could hide in it, un- 
noticed by the bird. Sometimes Garulas assume human form; two 
Gariija kings are said to have played dice with kings of Benares and to 
have fallen in love with their queens, whom they took to the Garula city 
—one of the queens being Sussondi^^ and the other Kakati.*-® In each 
case the queen, being found unfaithful to her Garula lover, was returned 
to her husband. The Gardas know the Alambdyana spell, which no 
Naga can resist.*'® It is said that in olden days the Garulas did not 
know how to seize Nagas effectively; they caught them by the head, 
and the Nagas w'ho had swallowed big stones were too heavy to be lifted 
from the ground; consequently the Garulas died of exhaustion in trying 
to carry them. Later the Garulas learnt this secret through the treachery 
of the ascetic Karamhiya, as related in the Pandara Jataka.*^ Garulas 
are mentioned as sometimes leading virtuous lives, keeping the fast 
and observing the precepts. One such was the Garula king mentioned 
in the Pandara Jataka, and another, the son of Vinata, who visited the 
park of Dhananjaya Koravya and gave a golden garland as present after 
hearing Vidhurapandta preach.*® The Garula’s body was evidently 
considered to be sjjecially formed for quick flight, for the ancient proto- 
type of the aeroplane was based on the Garula.*® One of the five guards 
appointed by Sakka to protect Tavatimsa from the Asuras was formed 
of Garulas.*'^ The Bodhisatta*® and Sariputta*® were both, on different 
occasions, born as Garula kings. The Simball is the special tree of the 
Garula-'world.®® The Garuhx is often represented in art as a winged 
Man.®* The Garulas are sometimes called Supannas (Suvannas).®® 

1 Jg'.j?., J. iv. 181, 202. 18 DhA. iii. 135. i’ J. i. 201 

2 E.g., 3. i. 202. 3 J. iij, 397. i® J. iii. 187. IHd., 400. 

1 J. v. 77. 8 J. iii. 188. 20 Vana. d. 206. 

8 J. vj|_ ] 77 ^ j. ii, 13 j iii. 103. 21 See Eergusson: Troe and Scrjionl. 

8 J. iii, 18'7, ® J. iv. 463. Worship, pi. xxvi. 1; xxviii. 1, tUc ; 

18 J. iii. 91. 11 187. aJso Griindwedel: Buddhist isrho Kuiisl, 

12 Ibid., 91. 18 J, Vi. 178, 184. pp. 47-50. 

14 76irf.,175f. 18/Wrf., 261f. ■ 
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Galambatittha.~A village in Oeylon, wMoIi contained a vihara and 
a thiipa. Kifig Vasabha repaired the thnpa, built an uposatba-house, 
and endowed land for the maintenance of lamps in the housed The 
village is probably identical with that mentioned elsewhere as Galamba- 
titthagamad In that case, it was in Bobapa and was the scene of a 
battle in the campaign of Parakkamabahu I. 

The Commentaries® contain references to a group of fifty monks 
dwelling in Galambatittha Vihara, who took a vow never to address each 
other until they attained arahantship. 

See s.v. Kalambatittha. 

^ Mhv. XXXV. 85. ^ Ov.lxxv.T. ® SNA. i. 67; VibhA. 353. 

Gallakapitha. — A village in Ceylon. Five hundred youths from the 
village were ordained by Mahinda, soon after his arrival in Ceylon.^ 

1 Mbv. xvii. 69. 

Gavaghataka Sutta,— Moggallana reports to the Buddha that, while 
descending Gijjhakuta, he saw a vast lump of flesh flying through the 
air. The Buddha says it was a cattle butcher of Rajagaha, born as a 
feta} 

IS. ii. 256. 

Gavaccha.~See Cula-Gavaecha and Maha-Gavaeeha. 

Gavapana. — The name of - a special almsgiving held in honour of 
MaAgala Buddha by the Bodhisatta, when he was born as the brahmin 
Suruci. The chief item of food was a kind of pudding made of milk, 
rice and honey.^ 

1 Bu. iv. 11; BuA. 122. 

1. Gavampati Thera. — An arahant. He was a son of a setthi in 
Benares, and one of the four lay companions of the thera Yasa, who, 
when they heard of Vasa’s renunciation, imitated him and won arahant- 
ship. Later, Gavampati lived in the Anjanavana at Saketa. One day, 
when the Buddha visited the Anjanavana, some of the monks accompany- 
ing him slept on the sandbanks of the Sarabhti. The river rose in the 
night and there was great dismay. The Buddha sent Gavampati to 
stem the flood, which he did by his itZcZAi-power. The water stopped afar 
ofl, looking like a mountain peak. 

In the time of Sikhi Buddha he was a huntsman, and seeing the Buddha 
ofllered him flowers. Later he built a parasol and a railing for the thupa 
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of Konagamana. In tlie time of Kassapa Buddlia lie was a ricli liouse- 
holder possessed of many cattle. One day lie saw an araiiant eating Ms 
meal in the sun for lack of shade, and built for him a shelter and planted 
in front of it a sinsa-txee. As a result he was born in the Catummahara- 
jika world, and his palace was known as Serissakad 

Gavampati was the teacher of Mahanaga, son of Madhu-Vasettha.® 
It is said® that the Serissaka-vimana, occupied by Gavampati, remained 
in the Catummaharajika world even after he had left it. There Gavam- 
pati often spent his siesta and held conversations with Payasi, who sent 
through him a message to the inhabitants of the earth, that they should 
profit by the example of him (Payasi) and discriminate in the bestowal of 
their gifts. 

The Dulva mentions^ that after the Buddha's death, when Maha 
Kassapa wished to hold a Convocation of the chief monks, Punna was 
sent as a special messenger to summon Gavampati, who was then in the 
Serissaka-vimana. But Gavampati did not attend, his death being 
imminent. Instead he sent his bowl and three robes as a gift to the 
Sangha. 

Immediately afterwards he died, and Punna carried out his funeral 
rites. 

Gavampati is evidently identical with Girinelapujaka of the Afaddna,^ 
See also Gavampati Sutta. 

1 Vin. i. 18 f.; Thag. v. 38 j ThagA. i. i he went there because he found the 
103 f.; VvA. 331 f.; DA. (iii, 814) gives j “ clhnate ” («<«) more agreeable. SNA. 
a slightly different version of the origin | (i. 347) says it was beeause he (bice 
of the Serissaka-vimana. j Pindolabharadvaja) loved his old haunts. 

® ThagA. i. 443. j ^ Rockhdl, p. 149 f. 

8 D. ii. .356 f.; DA. (iii. 814) says i ® ii. 457. 

2. Gavampati.— The speaks of a thera by this name, at 

whose request the Buddha went to Sudhammapura in the Ramafina 
country to establish his religion. In a previous life Gavampati was 
born of an egg laid by a Naga maiden who had relations with a wjya- 
d/iara. The egg was hatched and a child was born, but it died at the 
age of ten and was reborn at Mithila as Gavampati, He joined the Order 
at the age of seven and became an arahant. Later he visited Sudhamma- 
pura to preach to his mother, and there King Siha asked him to invite 
the Buddha to his country. 

i'p.''36f.- ■ 

Gavampati Sutta. — Preached by Gavampati at Sahajati in the Ceti 
country. A number of the senior monks were talking of dukhha, and 
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Gavarapati tells them that he knows from the Buddha's own self that 
whosoever imdeistands dukMa knows all its aspects—its nature, its 
arising, its cessation and the path thereto/ 

i g, V. 436. 


Gavara.— -A Tamil general of Dona, subdued by Dutthagama^i. 

1 Mhv, XXV. 11. 


Gavaratissa Viliara. — A monastery in Ceylon, built by King Bhatika- 
Tissa, who also constructed for its maintenance the Mahamani tank.^ 

^ Mhv. xxxvi. 3. 


Gavaravaliya-aflga^a.— A monastic establishment 
residence of Pitamalla Thera and thirty others.^ 

1 MA.i. 190. 


Gavesi. — A follower of Kassapa Buddha. Five hundred others were 
associated with him, and at first their spiritual life was poor. Gavesi, 
realising this, put forth effort and, step by step, attained greater pro- 
ficiency until, at last, he became an arahant. His followers imitated 
him in every step of his spiritual advancement, and they, too, became 
arahants. 

The Buddha related this story to Ananda during a tour in Kosala. 
They came to a saZa-grove and. there the Buddha smiled; when asked the 
reason for his smile, he replied that the grove was the scene of Gavesi’s 
practice of the religious life.^ 

1 A.iii.214ffi 


Gavesi Sutta.— The story of Gavesi 


Gavha. — See Gahva. 


Gahapati Jataka (No, 199). — Once, in Kasi, the Bodhisatta’s wife 
carried on an intrigue with the village headman. The husband, deter- 
mined to catch them, pretended to leave the village, but returned as 
soon as the headman entered the house. The wife, seeing her husband, 
climbed into the granary, and profe.ssed that the headman was there 
to demand the price of meat which he had supplied to them during 
a famine, and that as there was no money he insisted on being given 
the value in grain, which, she said, she was determined to refuse to do. 
But the Bodhisatta saw through the ruse, thrashed the headman and 
then his wife. 
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The Buddha related the story to a backsliding monk to demonstrate 
to him how women were always sinful.^ 

1 J.ii. 134f. 


1. Gahapati Vagga. — The sixth section of the Majjhima Nikdija. 

=M. i. 339-413. 


2. Gahapati Vagga.— The third section of the Atthaka Nipdi a of the 
Anguttara Nikdya. It contains ten suttas, including the Buddha’s 
praises of Ugga of Vesfili, Ugga of Hatthigama, and Hatthaka llavaka.^ 

1 A. iv. 208-35. 


3. Gahapati Vagga. — The fifth chapter of the Niddna Smnyutta 

iS. ii. 68-80. 


4. Gahapati Vagga. — The thirteenth chapter of the Saldyatana Sam- 
yutta. It contains conversations between various eminent householders 
on the one side, and the Buddha and the monks on the other.^ 

1 S.iv. 109-24. 


Gahvaratira.— The name of the place where the Thera Gahvaratiriya 
lived.^ 

iThagA.i.91. 


Gahvaratiriya (Gavharatiriya) Thera. — He was a brahmin of Savatthi, 
named Aggidatta. Having seen Yamakapatihariya, he entered the Order 
and lived in a spot called Gahvaratira— hence his name — and there in 
due course became an arahant. On his return to Savatthi, his relations 
held a great almsgiving in his honour and requested him to live near 
them. But he refused this request and returned to the forest. 

He was a hunter in the time of Sikhi Buddha, and was delighted by 
the sound of the Buddha’s voice as he preached.^ 

Ho is probably identical with Ghosasannaka of the Apaddna,^ but 
the same verses are also attributed to Dhammika.® 

1 Thag. V. 31; ThagA. i. 91 f. 2 Ap. ii. 451. » TliagA. i. 398. 


Gatha.---A portion of the classified according to the matter 

{anga) of ea.ch om. It mclnde& the Dhamfmpada, the TheragdtM and 
and those suttas, composed of stanzas only, found in the 
Sutta N ipdta and. not included under the term Sutta.^ 

1 da. i. 23 f.; Vin. iii. 8. 



[ Gamakasetthi 


GamakasettM.— The name of the treasurer whose daughter was 
married by Ghosakasetthi^ 

^ AA. i. 230; the DhA. account does not mention the man’s name. 


Gamani Jataka (No. 8).— The story of Prince Gamanii/ For details 
see the Sainvara Jataka. 

1 J.i. 136f. 


GamaiQi Samyutta. — The fifty-second SamyiiUa oi tla.e Bavn^Jutta. NiMya. 
It contains accounts of sermons preached by the Buddha to various 
headmen 

1 S. iv. 305-59. 


Gainani-Canda. — A servant of Janasandha, king of Benares. For his 
story see the Gamani-Canda Jataka. 

Gamani-Can^a Jataka (Ko. 257). — The Bodhisatta was once born as 
Adasamukha, son of Janasandha, king of Benares. Adasamukha became 
king at the age of seven, having successfully solved the problems set 
him by his courtiers. Janasandha had a servant named Gamani-Canda 
who, being old, retired when Adasamukha came to the throne. But 
various mishaps befell Gamani-Canda, and he was charged on various 
counts by different people. As he was being brought to the king to 
receive punishment, he was asked by several persons to convey messages 
to the king, and to find out from him solutions for their troubles. The 
king listened to the charges brought against Gamani and to his explana- 
tion of them. Convinced of Gamani’s innocence, he passed sentences 
which ultimately brought gain to Gamani. The king then proceeded to 
solve the problems contained in the messages brought by Gamani. He 
gave to Gamani the village in which he lived, free from all taxes, and 
there Gamani lived happily to the end of his days. 

The story was told by the Buddha to certain monks who had been 
discussing his wisdom. 

Gamani-Canda is identified with Ananda. In the story he is referred 
to also as Gamani, Canda-Gamani and Canda/ 

1 J. ii. 297-310. 


Gamanitissa.— A tank made by King Gajabahu and given for the 
maintenance of the Abhayagiri-vihara/ 

^ Mhv. XXXV. 120. 


1. Gamaiai.— -A Tamil general and his stronghold, subdued by Duttha- 
gamani.^ 

^ Mhv. XXV. 13. 


Galhaganga ] 
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2. Gamanl. — A prince, youngest of one hundred brothers. His story 
is given in the Saipvara Jataka.^ 

^ (T. iv. 130 if.; SCO also J. i. 136 f. 

3. Gamani.— One of the six brothers of Bhaddakaeeana; he remained 
behind when the others left for Ceylon.^ 

/, 275. 

4. Gamani.— See also Dighagamanl, Butthagamam and Amanda- 
gamani. 

Gamanivapi.^ — A tank near Anuradhapura. Fear it was a hermitage 
built by Fandiikabhaya.b 

Mhv. X. 96 ; see Mhv. Trs., p. 75, n. 1. 

GamantapabbMravasi Maha Siva.— See Maha Siva. 

Gamen^avalamahavihara.— A monastery in Rohapa. It was the 
residence of Culapindapatikatissa and of Milakkhatissa.^ It was 
evidently within easy reach of Citfalapabbata and Kajaragama.® Once 
Maliyadeva Thera recited the Cha Chakka Sutta at this vihara, and at 
the end of the recital sixty monks became arahants.® 

1 AA. i. 21. 2 22. 3 MA. ii. 1024. 

Gayika. — One of the four wives of Caxidakiimara.^ 

1 J. vi. 148. 

Garava Sutta. — As the Buddha sat under the Ajapala Banyan tree, 
soon after the Enlightenment,^ a thought came to him that he should 
have someone whom he could consider and honour as his teacher. But, 
seeing no one worthy of such honour and respect, ho decided that the 
Ohamma should be his teacher. Thereupon Sahampati appeared before 
him and reminded him that in this decision he was acting as all Buddhas 
acted.® " 

1 In the fifth week, says the Commentary {S.A i. 158). 2 S. i. 138 f. 

Galurajju. — A river in South Ceylon.^ 

1 Cv. Ixxv. 34; see also Cv. Trs. ii. 47, n. 1. 

Galhagadga.' — A river in South Ceylon which was once decreed to be the 
boundary of Hohana. It is generally identified with Mahavalukaganga.’' 

1 Cv. xlviii. 132; Cv. Tra. i. 122, n. 4. 
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[Gijjha Jataka 

1 . Gij jha Jataka (No. 164).“Once tlie Bodkisatta was bom among tbe 
vultures on Gijjhakutapabbata. On one occasion there was a great 
storm of wind and rain, and the vultures were forced to seek shelter 
in a ditch outside Benares. A merchant, seeing them, provided them 
with a warm fire and food. When the weather cleared the vultures 
returned to their haunts, and decided to give the merchant whatever 
finery and jewellery they might find in their wanderings. These they 
dropped in the merchant’s garden. The king, hearing of their depreda- 
tions, set traps and caught a vulture, who confessed the truth, which was 
corroborated by the merchant. The vulture was set free and the goods 
were returned to theh owners. 

Ananda was the king, and Sariputta the merchant. 

The story was told in reference to a monk who was charged with 
having supported his poor parents. The Buddha praised the man’s 
action, saying that such gratitude was an excellent quality.^ 

^ J. ii. 60 f.; see also the Saiua Jataka. 

2. Gij jha Jataka (No. 399).— Once the Bodhisatta was a vulture, and 
supported his blind parents who lived in a cave. One day, being caught 
in a trap, he was heard by a hunter lamenting for his parents; the 
hunter set him free. 

The story was told in reference to a monk who supported his mother, 

Channa was the hunter.^ 

ij.iii.330f. 

3. Gij jha Jataka (No. 427).— Once the Bodhisatta was a vulture in 
Gijjhapabbata. His son, Supatta, was king of the vultures; he was very 
strong and supported his parents. One day, against the advice of his 
father, he flew in the upper air and was dashed to death by the Veramba- 
wind.'"':: 

The story was related in reference to a disobedient monk of good 
family, who objected to being instructed in his duties.^ 

The Catudvara Jataka® was related in reference to the same monk. 

1 J. iii. 483 f.; c/. the Migalopa Jataka; see also the Dubbaca and the IndasamSna- 
gotta Jatakas. 

1. Gijjliakuta. — One of the five hills encircling Eajagaha. It was 
evidently a favourite resort of those who followed the religious life.^ 
The Buddha seems to have been attracted by its solitude, ajul is men- 
tioned as having visited it on several occasions, sometimes even in the 
^ It was so even in times gone by (see, e.ff., J. 11. 55). 


Gijjhakuta ] 
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dark, in drizzling rain, wliiie Mara made unsuccessful attempts to frighten 
him.'^ It was on the slopes of Gijjhakuta, where the Buddha was wand(ir- 
ing about, that Devadatta hurled at him a mighty stone to kill him, l)iit 
only a splinter injured his foot.® It was there also that Jivaka Komara- 
bhaeea administered a purgative to the Buddha.'* Among those who 
visited the Buddha on Gijjhakuta are mentioned Sahampati (S. i. 153), 
the youth Magha (Sn., p. 86), the yakkha Inda {S. i. 206), Sakka (S. i. 233 ; 
iv. 102), t he Paribbajaka Sajjha (A. iv, 371), the Kassapagotta monk 
(A. i. 237), Paneasikha (S. iv. 103; D. ii. 220), Sutava (A. iv. 369), the 
four kings of the Catummaharajika world and their followers (D. iii. 195), 
Abhayarajakumara (S. v. 126), Upaka Mandikaputta (A. ii. 181), Dham- 
mika (A. iii. 368), and Vassakara (A. iv. 18; D. ii. 72). Several well- 
known suttas were preached on Gijjhakuta— e.^., the Magha, Dhammika 
and Chalabhijati Suttas, the discourse on the seven Aparihaniyadhamma 
(A. iv. 21 f.), the Mahasaropama and Atanatiya Suttas.® It is said® that 
in due course a vihara was erected on Gijjhakuta for the Buddha and 
his monks; here cells were erected for the use of monks who came from 
afar, but these cells were so difficult of access that monks arriving late 
at Rajagaha would ask Dabbamallaputta-Tissa to find accommodation 
for them in Gijjhaldita, in order to test his capabilities.'^ Mention is 
made of several eminent monks who stayed at Gijjhakuta from time 
to time — e.g., Sariputta (M. iii. 263; A. iii. 300; S. ii. 155), Ananda 
(A. iii, 383), Maha Kassapa, Anuruddha, Punna Mantaniputta, Upali 
and Devadatta (S. ii. 155), also Cunda and Channa (S. iv. 55). Ohanna 
fell ill there, and ultimately committed suicide.® Moggallana and 
Lakkhana are reported to have stayed there, and to have seen many 
inhabitants of Rajagaha reborn in Gijjhakuta as peto.® The Mettiya- 
bhummajakas (Vin. iii. 167) and the Chabbaggiyas {ibid., 82) were also 
in the habit of visiting the hill. 

Several places are mentioned as having been visited by the Buddha 
during his sojourns on Gijjhakuta, and it may be inferred from accounts 
given of these visits that these places were within easy reach of the hill. 
Such, for example, are the Patibhanakuta {S. v. M-8), the Sitavana, 
where the Buddha went to visit Sona (A. iii. 374), the river Sappini, on 
the banks of which lived various paribbajakas, including Sarabha 


2 S.i. 109. 

® Vin. ii. 193, etc. 

« AA. i. 216.: 

5 See also S. ii. 155, 185, 190, 241; 
iii. 121; A. ii. 73; iii. 21; iv. 160. 

« AA. i. 412. 

7 Vin. ii. 76; PhA. iii. 321 f. 

® Another monk is mentioned as having 


thrown himself down from Gijjhakuta 
because he was discontented with his 
life (Vin. iii. 82). According to one 
account (AA. i. 140 f.) Vakkali, too, 
committed suicide by throwing himself 
from Gijjhakuta; but see s.v. Vakkali. 

* S. ii. 264; Vin. iii. 104; for 
lana sea also A. iv. 75. 





(A. i. 185: ii. 29, 176), tlie Paribbajakarama of TJdumbarika, the residence 
of Nigrodha, near the Moranivapa on the bank of the lake Samagadha 
(D. iii, 39), and the park Maddakucebi, where the Buddha was removed 
after the injury to his foot (DhA. ii. 164). The Sukara-kbatalena was 
on the slope of Gijjhakuta, and there the Buddha was once visited by 
Dighanakha (8. v. 233; M. i. 497). Jivaka’s mango-grove lay between 
Gijjhakuta and the walls of Raj agaha (DA. i. 150). 

The Gijjhaldita was so called, either because its peak was like a 
vulture’s beak, or because it was the resort of many vultures.^” 

Cunnungham,^^ on the authority of both Fa Hien and Hiouen Thsang, 
identifies Gijjhakuta with the modern Sailagiri, about two and a half 
miles to the north-east of the old town. It is also called Giriyek Hill. 
Gijjhakuta is sometimes referred to as Gijjhapabbata^® and as Gijjba.^'* 

W SNA. ii. 417; AA. i. 412; MA. i. 12 J. ii. 50; iii. 255, 484. 

291, etc. J. vi. 204, 212. 

11 CAGI. 534. 


2. Gijjhakuta. — A tank in Ceylon, built by XJpatissa II, 
^ Cv. xxxvii. 185. 


Gijjhakuta Sutta (commonly called Abhaya Sutta). — Contains an 
account of the visit paid by Abhayarajakumara to the Buddha at Gijjha- 
kuta. Abhaya questions the Buddha on the views of Purana Kassapa. 
The Buddha declares these to be wrong, and instructs Abhaya in the 
mvamnas and fixe bojjhangas} 

IS. T. 126f. 


Ginjakavasatha.— A brick hall at Nadika (Natika) . The Buddha stayed 
there on various occasions during his visits to Hadika. It was during 
one of these visits that Ambapali presented her park to the Buddha and 
the Order.^ In the Ginjakavasatha the Buddha preached the Clllagosihga 
Sutta,® the Janavasabha Sutta® and several discourses on mamnasaii\^ 
also the sermons to the Elder Sandha of the Kaceauagotta® and the Elder 
Kaceayana,® Both in the Janavasabha Sutta and the Ginjakavasatha 
Sutta,® which was preached at the same place, the Buddha is represented 
as having answered questions regarding the destiny and the rebirth of 
several residents of Hadika. Does this perhaps mean that the people 
of Nadika were more interested in this problem than the people of other 
^Vin. i. 232. ^ A, v. 322 f. 

® M.i.205. ^ D. ii, 200. i ® S. ii. 153 f.: see also S. ii. 74; iv. 
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places ? It was by way of finding a permanent solution to these questions 
that the Buddha preached to Ananda at Ginjahavasatha the Dhamma- 
dasa (Mirror of Truth) on his last visit to Nadika, as described in the 
MaMparinilbbana Sutta.® 

The Commentaries''* state that once the Buddha arrived at Nadika 
while travelling in the Vajji country, and the people there built for him 
a residence entirely made of bricks {ginjaJed), hence its name. Later, 
residences wei-e also built for the monks, complete with all requirements. 
The bricks were evidently a special architectural feature, and this con- 
firms the belief that buildings were generally of wood. The “ Brick 
Hall ” was, however, not designed for the Buddha and his monks alone, 
for we find mention of members of other sects staying there — e.g., the 
Paribbajaka Sabhiya Kaccanad** The building was probably a resting 
place for all travellers. 

8 J3, ii. 91 ff.; SCO also S. v. 337. » M.g., MA. L 424. lo S. iv. 401. 


1. Ginjakavasafha Sutta.— Preached at the Ginjakavasatha, in answer 
to a question by Kaccayana as to how various opinions, low, moderately 
good and excellent respectively, arise.^ 

1 S.: U. 153. ■ 


2. Ginjakavasatha Sutta. — A group of suttas preached at the Ginjaka- 
vasatha in answer to Ananda’s questions regarding the destinies of 
various disciples, men and women, who had died at Nadika. The first 
sutta of the group includes the Dhammadasa [g.v.)} 

1 S. V. 330 ir.; (•/. D. ii. Ul A 


Gimiiatittha.— A town in Rohana where the Kesadhatu Devaraja won 
a victory.^ 

^ Cv. Ixxv. 22; also Cv. 3Vs. ii. 46, 11 . 2. 


Giraggasamajja. — A festival held from time to time {kdldnuhalam) in 
Rajagaha.^ It ivas held in the open air in the afternoon and was 
attended by all people of all grades of society from Ahga and Magadha. 
Special seats were prepared for the more eminent of the audience, and 
the festivities seem bo have consisted chiefly of nautch dances.^ Accord- 
ing to the Vimya accountvS® there were also singing and music, and the 
festival was attended not only by laymen, but also by members of 
religious orders, for otherwise it is unlikely that the SattarasavaggiyaS 

^ Perhaps elsewhere as well. The BuA. j as Dlpaiikara Buddha; see also J. iii. 
(p. 102) sa.ys it was an annual festival 538. ® SNA. i. 326. 

held aU over Jambudipa and was as old j ^ Via. ii 107 f., 130; iv. 85, 267. 
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[ Girl 

and the Chabbaggiyas would have been there. Food was provided as 
well as ainnsemeiits. Buddhaghosa^ explains the name of the festival 
thus: giraggamniajjo ti girimM aggasamajjo girissa va aggadese sammajo, 
and tells us that it was announced for seven days before its oommence- 
mont, and was held on level ground under a shadow of a hill and outside 
the city. Perhaps it was originally a pagan religious festival, a survival 
of old exogamic communistic dancing.® 

It was at a Giraggasamajja that Sariputta and Moggallana decided to 
cave the world.® 

The Sanskrit equivalent is Girivaggii-smndgamaJ 

‘^Sp. iv. 831. ) 6 DhA. X. 73f. ;AA. 1 89, etc. 

“ See Dial. i. 7, ii. 4; VT. iii. 71, ix. 3. J AvS. ii. 24. 

1. Girl. — A Nigaiitha wdio occupied the Nigantharama, later deBtroyed 
by Vattagamani to make room for the construction of Abhayagiri Vihara. 
The Nigaptha’s name was included in that of the new Vihara.^ 

1 MIxv. xxxiii. 43 f., 83; Dpv. xix. 14. 

2. Girl.— See Giridipa. 

3. Giri. — One of the palaces occupied by Sikhi Buddha in his last lay 
life.^ The Commentary® calls it Giriyasa. 

1 Bu. xxi. 16. 2 BuA., p. 201. 

4. Giri.— A district in South Ceylon. Its capital was Mahagama. 
It included the villages of Nitthulavitfhika, birthplace of Gothaimbara/ 
and Kutumbiyafigama, birthplace of Veliisiimana.® The district was 
also evidently called Girimandala. The chieftain of Giri was Giribhojaka/ 
sometime.s called Girimandalika.^ 

1 MIxv. xxiii. 49. i » /txd, 69, 70, 75; MT. 4.54. 

^ Ibid., 68. I 4 MT. 452. 

5. Giri. — A Nigantha who lived at Anuradhapura during the time of 
Pandukabhaya.^ See also Giri (1). 

^ Mhv. X. 98. 

Giri {or Girimananda) Sutta. — Preached at Jetavana. Ananda brings 
news to the Buddha that Girimananda is ill; would the Buddha go and 
visit him ? The Buddha suggests that Ananda should repeat to Girima- 
nanda the ten ideas [sannd) — aniccasa^nd, anattasannd, asuhhasannd, 
ddinavasannd, pahdfiasafi^d, virdgasannd, rdrodhasan^d, sahbaloka- 
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Girikali (Girikari) ] 

anabhiratisanna, sabhasanJcharesu aniccasoMna, and am'panasatiscmna — 
and proceeds to expound them in detail. -S-nand a does so and Giri- 
mananda recovers.^ 

Girikanda.— A inoimtain occupied for some time by Fandukabhaya 
during his campaign against his uncle. It was in the neighbourhood of 
this mountain that Paiidukabhaya met and married Suvannapalid 
The district around it was called Girikanda-desa, and this was later given 
by Pandukabliaya to his father-in-law, Girikandasivad 

^Mhv. x. 28 ff. 

Girikan^aka. — vihara in Ceylon restored by Vijayabahu Id The 
vihara^s yocurayd/aa was a village called Vattakalaka where lived 
a girl who, by reason of her great rapture, transplanted herself to the 
vihara through the air.'** 

i Cv. lx. 60. ^ 

Girikandasiva.-— A chieftain, uncle of Pandukabhaya and father of 
Suvannapali, Ho had been appointed chieftain of the district of Giri- 
kanda by Panduvasudeva, and refused to recognise Pandukabhaya’s 
claim to the throne.^ When Suvap-papali was carried away by Pandu- 
kabhaya, her father sent his hve sons to rescue her, but they were all 
slain by Canda, son of Pandulad When Pandukabhaya became king 
he restored the province of Girikanda to his unole, putting him in charge 
of it.® 

i Min-. X. 29 f. 2 41 f. 3 § 2 . 

Girikassapa. — Eldest sou of Upatissa III. He had sixteen brothers. 
When Silakala rose in revolt, Kassaipa defeated him in several contests, 
and in the end pursued him to his strdnghdld in the Paeinapabbata, riding 
to the summit of the mountain on his hlephant. This deed earned for 
him the title of Girikassapa. Later, while fleeing with his parents from 
Silakala, he lust his way and was surrounded by his enemies. Finding 
no wa}?" of escape he cut his throat.^ 

i Cy. xli. 11 ff. 

Girikali (Girikari). — Daughter of the chaplain of Kakavanna-Tissa. 
She became a nuUj won arahantship, and became famous as an eminent 
teacher of the Vinaya.^ 


Dpv. xviii. 20. 
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[ Girikumbhila 


Girikumbhila.— A vihara in Ceylon built by Lanjitissa/ At the 
ceremony of the dedication of tbe vihara, tanjitissa distributed to sixty 
thousand monks six garments each.® 

^ Mhv. xxxiii. 14. ® Ibid., 26. 

Girigama.— A village in Ceylon. A young novice named Tissa of 
Pafieaggalalena, travelling through the air, saw the daughter of the 
smith of Girigama bathing in a lotus pond with five of her friends, and 
heard them singing aloud. He was so fascinated by her that he lost 
his power of flight.^ 

1 SNA. i. 70; ApA. i. 128. 

Girigamakanna—The residence of Cula Sudhamma Thera/ It was 
probably a monastery near Girigama. 

i VibhA. 452. 

Giriguha. — One of the palaces occupied by Piyadassi Buddha in his 
last lay life. ^ The Commentary® calls it Giribraha, 

^ Bu. siv. 16. ® BuA., p. 172. 

Giritata (Giritataka). — A tank built by Aggabodhi II/ Near it was 
the village of the same name, where Parakkamabahu I. once encamped 
with, his army.® There the monks interviewed him on behalf of Gaja- 
bahu and persuaded him to restore to the latter his kingdom.® Later, 
the village was occupied by Manabharana and his army/ The tank was 
among those repaired by Parakkamabahu I., and from there he carried 
the canal Kaveri, thus joining Giritata to the Kaddurava^dhamana tank/ 

^ Cv. xlii. 67. ^ Ibid., Ixxii. 149. 

® Ibid.,\xK. 312. ® Ibid., Ixxix. 33, So; see also Cv. 

^ Ibid., Z26i. 2Vs. i. 312,11. 3; 334 n. l. 


Giridatta Thera. — An arahant, teacher of Vitasoka {q.v.) 
was especially proficient in Suita and Ahhidhamma,^ 

^ ThagA. i. 295. 
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Giridanta {v.l. Giridatta, Giridattha).— The trainer of the horse Pandava. 
He was a previous birth of Devadatta. See the Giridanta Jataka. 

Giridanta Jataka (No. 184,). — King Sama of Benares had a state horse 
Pan([ava, whose trainer was the lame Giridanta. Observing that his 
trainer limped, the horse imitated him. When the king saw' the horse 
limping, not being able to discover the reason, he asked his adviser, the 


Ginbavapi ] 
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Bodhisatta, to investigate tte matter. The Bodiiisatta reported that it 
was the result of evil association, and had the trainer replaced by another. 
The trainer was Devadatta/ 

For the introductory story see the Mahilamukha Jataka. 

1 J. ii. 98f. 

Giridasa. — A poor caravan leader, the husband of Isidasi, in a previous 
birth.^ 

1 TMg. 445 f.; TbigA. 260, 26S. 

Giridipa.— An island near Ceylon. When the Buddha visited Ceylon 
he drew Giridipa up to Ceylon, told the yakkhas to go on to it, and then 
restored it to its former place,^ Geiger^ thinks that the reference is not to 
an island, but to the highlands (pin) in the interior of Ceylon, 

^ Mhv. i. 30; Bpv. i. 67 f, ^ Mhv. p, 4, n. 4. 

Giriddhi.— -An eminent arahant Theri . of the Mahavihara who taught 
the Vinaya in Ceylon,^ 

• ^ Dpv. xviii. 14. 

Girinagara (Girivhanagara).-— A monastery in Devapali built by Agga- 
bodhi VA"y: 

A Cv, xlviii. 3. 

Girinelapujaka Thera. — An arahant. Thirty-one kappas ago he was 
a hunter, and having seen Sikhi Buddha, he offered him a neia-flower.^ 
He is evidently identical with Gavampativ 

^ Ap. ii. 457, ® ThagA. 1 104. 


Girmelavahanaka.—* A vihara to the north of Kandanagara, built by 
Suratissa.^ .. . 


1 tlh-v. xxi. 6, 


Giripumiagiya Thera. — An arahant. Ninety-four kappas ago he 
offered a (jirijmnnaga-ivmt to the Buddha Sobhita, then staying at the 
Cittakuta.^ He is evidently identical with Kanhadinna.® 

A Ap. ii. 416. 2 ThagA. i. 304. 

Giribarattha. — A district in the Dakkhinadesa of Ceylon.^ 

1 Cv. Ixix. 8; Ixx. 125. 

Giribavapi. — A tank restored by Parakkamabahu 

^ Ov. ixviii. 44; for identification see Gv. Tra. i. 280, n. 5. 
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[ Giribbaja 


1. Giribbaja.~A name for Rajagalia {q.v,}’ 

2. Giribl)a|a.^A name for Vankagiri/ 

I'J. vi. 589. 

Giribraha.—See Giriguha. 

Giribhan^a.^ — A monastery in Ceylon restored by Udaya See below, 

Giribhandapuja. 

^ Cv. xlix, 29. 

Giribhan^a-(valiana)-puja.— -A great festival, instituted by King 
Mahadathika-Mahanaga on tbe Cetiyagiri mountain. Carpets were laid 
from the Kadambanadi to tbe mountain, in order that people might 
approaob tbe moimtaiii with clean feet; tbe road was decorated and 
illuminated, shops were erected and largesse distributed. There were 
mimes, songs and music. Lamps were lit tbrougbout tbe island and 
even on tbe sea for one yojam round.^ It is said^ that on tbe day of 
tbe festival Mara, wishing to spoil it, rained down a shower of coal, 
but an Elder created earth in tbe sky, thus preventing tbe coal from 
falling. The most costly offerings given during this feast to any monk— 
namely, a pair of garments— fell to tbe lot of a young novice, Lopagirivasi 
Tissa, ill spite of tbe efforts of the king’s ministers to get them into 
tbe bands of the older monks. It was because the novice bad practised 
sarajwiya~dJimmm.^ 

Tbe festival was probably connected with tbe Giribhan^avihara, 
in which case that was the reason for tbe name. 


^ Mhv. xxxiv. 75 fF.; A A. i. 13. 

2 Vsm. 376 j Vsm. ii. 436, n. 4. 


® DA. ii. 535; AA. ii. 653 f.; MA. i. 
545 f. 


Girimandala. — A district in Ceylon.^ See Girl (4). 

^ Cv. li. Ill; for identification see Gy. 2Vs. i, 159, n. 1. 

Girimananda Thera.— He was the son of King Bimbisara’s chaplain 
and, having seen tbe might of the Buddha when the Buddha entered 
Rajagaha, joined the Order. He lived in a village studying, but one 
day, when be came to Raj agaba to visit the Buddha, the king asked 
him to remain, promising to look after him. The king, however, forgot 
his promise, and Giriinananda had to live in the open. The gods, 
fearing to wet him, stopped rain from failing. The king, observing the 
drought and discovering the reason for it, built him a hermitage wherein 
the Thera put forth effort and became an arahant. 


GirivMra ] 
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In the time of Sumedha Buddha he was a householder, and when his 
wife and children died he fled into the forest in grief. There the Buddha 
consoled him, and he offered flowers to the Buddha and (sang his praises.^ 

The Giri Sutta was preached in reference to Girimananda, when he 
lay grievously ill.® 

1 Thag. vv. 326-9; ThagA. i. 409 ff.; Ap. i. 330 f. ^ A. v. 108 fit. 

Girimananda Sutta.— See Giri Sutta, 

Girimekhala. — Mara’s elephant. He was one hundred and fifty 
leagues in height. When Mara urged him to advance against the Buddha 
at the foot of the Bodhi-tree, he went forward and fell on his knees.^ 

1 J. i. 72, 73, 74; MA. i. 384; Mbv. 31; Windisch, “Mara und Buddha, ”199; BuA. 
239; M?. 473. 

1. Giriya.— A jackal, a previous incarnation of Devadatta.^ See the 
Manoja Jataka. 

1 J. iii.322 h 

2. Giriya. — A Tamil general, commander of Girilaka ; he was slain 
by Dutthagama^i/ 

1 Mhv. XXV. 47. 


Giriyasa.— See Giri (3). 

Giriyavapi, — A tank restored by Parakkamabahu I.^ 

1 Cv. Ixviii. 46; see also Gv. 2'rs. i. 280, n. 5. 

Girilaka.— A Tamil stronghold, near Vijitapura, commanded by 
Giriya. It was cajffured by Dutthagamani,^ 

1 Mhv. XXV. 47. 

Girivaipsa.— A royal family of Ceylon to which belonged the famous 
Alagakkonara^ and also the mother of Parakkamabahu VI.® 

^ Gv. xci. 3. - ^ P.L.C. 247. 

Girivahana,— One of the palaces of Atthadassi Buddha in his last 
lay life.^ 

1 Bu. XV, 16. 

Girivihara. — A vihara in Ceylon erected by Aggabodhi I. ; he gave one 
hundred fields for its support,^ It was the residence of GuUapip^^P^^iyS''* 

^ Ov, xUL 12. 


1 TiiagA. i. 164; Ap. i. 159. 

Girisigamuka.— -One of the tanks restored by Parakkamabahii 

^ Gv. Ixviii. 49. 

GiriMlika.— A monastery built in an inland district of Ceylon by 
King Mahallaka-Naga.^ 

^ Miiv. XXXV, 125. 


1. GilaBa Vagga. — The thirteenth chapter of the Panoaha Nipdta of the 
Anguttam NiMya} 

1 A. iii. 142-7, 

2. Gilana ¥agga.— -The eighth chapter of the Saldyatand Samyutta} 

3. GilaBa Vagga.— The second chapter of the Samyutta} 

Vsi v. 78-83. 

1. GilaBa Sutta.— There are three types of sick men — those who will 
notj in any case, recover ; those who recover whether looked after or not; 
those who recover only if properly looked after. Even so, there are 
three kinds of men — ^those who will never, whether they hear the Dhamma 
or not, enter into an assurance of perfection, etc.^ 

1 A.i. 120f. 

2. GilaBa Sutta,— The Buddha visits a sick novice of no reputation 
and talks to him. The novice, pondering on the Buddha's words, re- 
covers.^ 

^ S. iv. 46; c/. S. iii. 119. 

3. GilaBa Sutta. — The same as the above, except that the topic is final 
emancipation without grasping {anupddd parinihhdna)} 

1 S. iv. 47. 
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Gilayana Sutta ] 

4. Gilana Sutta,— Tlie Buddlia visits Maha Kassapa lying ill in the 
Pippaligulia, and talks to him. of the seven hojjhangas. Delighted with 
the talk, Kassapa recovers^ 

1 S.V. 79. 


5. Gilana Sutta.— Describes a similar visit to Maha Moggallana at 
Gij jhakuta/ 

IS. iv. 80. 


6. Gilana Sutta.— The Buddha lies ill in the Kalandakanivapa in 
Veluvana; Maha Cunda visits him, and they talk of the seven bojjhangas. 
The Buddha immediately recovers^ 

1 S. v. 81. 


7. Gilana Sutta. — Once, shortly before his death, the Buddha spent 
the rainy season in Beluva, where he became seriously ill. By great eft'ort 
of will he overcame the sickness. Ananda expresses his admiration 
for the Buddha’s strength of mind, but adds his conviction that the 
Buddha would not die without having made some pronouncement con- 
cerning the Order. Then follows the Buddha’s famous injunction to 
his followers that they should take no other guide or refuge but the 
Dhamma and their own selves.^ 

^ S. V. 162 f. ; the sutta is found almost verbatim in D. ii. 98 f. 


8. Gilana Sutta. — The Buddha visits the sick ward in the Kutagarasala 
in Vesali and talks to a sick monk, telling him that by practising five 
things during illness one can be sure of the speedy destruction of the 
asavas, these things being asubhdnupassana, dhdrepatihulasafindy sabba- 
loke anabhiratasafind, sahbasanhhdresu aniccdnwpassand and mara'i^.a- 
sannd,^ 

1 A. hi. 142; c/, Giri Sutta. 


Gilanadassana Sutta,— When Citta-gahapati lies ill various devas 
approach him and urge him to aspire to be a world-ruler. scorns 
the suggestion and, on being asked by his relations why he is talking 
to himself, he tells them and exhorts them to have faith in the Buddha, 
the Dhamma and the Sangha. Soon afterwards he dies.^ 

1 S,ir.302f. 


Gilayana Sutta.— ^ As he is about to leave the Nigrodharama in Kapila- 
vatthu to start on a tour, the Buddha is visited by Mahanama, who 
asks him how. a sick lay-disciple should, be admonished.. The Buddha 
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[ Gilimalaya 


answers tKat lie should be asked to take comfort in Iiis loyalty to the 
Buddha, the Dhamma and the Sahgha, and in his possession of the 
Ariyan virtues. He should be shown the futility of longing for parents, 
children and sensual pleasures, and should be persuaded, if possible, to 
aspire not after rebirth, but after emancipation.^ 

1 S. V, 408f. 

Gilimalaya.— A village given by Vijayabahu I. for the maintenance of 
worship at Samantakuta.^ 

1 Cv. Ixi 66; also Gv, 'Trs. i 221, n. 2. 

Givulaba,— A village in Ceylon where the forces of Parakkamaballtt I. 
won a great victory.^ 

^ Cv. Ixxiv. 91. 

Gihi Sutta. — On one occasion, when Anathapindika comes to see the 
Buddha, the Buddha tells Sariputta of the four kinds of clear conscious- 
ness {ahMeetasihadhanima) which come to the pious lay devotee who 
guards the five precepte-— viz., unwavering faith in the Buddha, Dhamma 
and Saiigha, and the possession of Ariyan virtues. To him comes also 
the confidence that he is free from birth in a Niraya, among beasts or 
pefa.9 or in unhappy states, and that he is a . 

1 -A. iii. 21If,' , 

Gihivinaya.— See the Sigalovada Sutta. 

GiMnaya Sutta.— -See Baihagilayana Sutta. 

Gihisamiei Sutta.— The Buddha tells Anathapindika of four things 
which constitute the householder’s path of duty— he waits upon the 
Order with offers of robes, food, lodgings, req^uisites and medicines for 
use in sickness. 

^ A. ii. 65. 

Gita Sutta. — The five evil results of preaching the Dhamma in a sing- 
song style 

^ A, iii, 261. 

Guna.— An ajivika of the Kassapagotta, who was consulted by Afigati, 
king of Videha, He is identified with the Licehavi Sunakkhatta. 

For details see the Maha Marada Kassapa Jataka. 
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Gunasagara ] 

Giina Jataka (No. 15'7).~Tlie Bodhisatta was once a Lion, and one 
day while Out hunting he sank into a bog and remained there starving 
for seven days until rescued by a Jackal. To show his gratitude the 
Lion took the Jackal and his wife home with him, and the two animals 
and their wives lived together, the Lion and the Jackal going out together 
hunting. Later on, the Lioness grew jealous of the she-Jackal and 
tried to frighten her away in the absence of their husbands. When the 
Lion heard of this, he told his wife how the Jackal had befriended him 
in his hour of danger, and thenceforth they all lived happily together. 
The Jackal is identified with Ananda. 

The story was told in reference to a gift made by Ananda. Gnce, 
when he had been preaching to the women of Paseiiadi’s palace, they 
gave him five hundred new garments which the king had just presented 
to them. The king hearing of this was at first annoyed, but on question- 
ing Ananda he was satisfied that no gift presented to the Sangha could 
ever be wasted. Delighted with this discovery, the king himself gave 
five hundred robes to Ananda, all of which Ananda presented to a young 
monk who was very useful and helpful to him. The monk, in his turn, 
distributed them among his fellow celibates, who wondered why Ananda 
should have singled out one monk as the recipient of his gifts. When 
the matter was related to the Buddha, he assured the monks that the 
gift was offered to the monk by Ananda only in return for numerous 
services.^ 

The Jataka is also called Siha Jataka, and probably also the Sigala 
Jataka.® 

ij.ii. 23if. 2 jf. 9 ., in J, ii. 314. 

Gunagandha.— -A scholarly monk of Burma. ^ 

1 Sas. Ill, 112 . 

Gunamuninda.— A Rajagura of Burma.^ 

1 Sas. 132, 143. 

Gunaratanadhara,— The name given by Bhuvanekabahu to one of the 
monks who came from Ceylon to Burma to take back the pure religion^ 
to Ceylon. 

Sas. 45..^'. 

Gunasagara,— -A monk of Burma, author of the Mukhamattasara and 
its Tilca} 
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Gunasara.— A pupil of Gunagandha. He was an inliabitant of Sahasso- 
rodhagama.’^ 

1 Sas, 112, 162, 164. 


Gunasiri.—A pupil of Canda Thera of Repinagama. He was the 
teacher of Nanadhaja/ 

I sas.162, 163, 164. 


GunabhilaAkara.— A thera of Tunnagama. He was one of the origina- 
tors of the Ekamsika controversy.^ He was, later on, the incumbent 
of the Jeyyabhumi vihara.® 

1 3 163. 


Gunarama.— A thera of Arimaddanapura, 
the Jetavana vihara.^ 

iSas. S3. 


Gutijjita.— A Pacceka Buddha, whose name occurs in a nominal list, 
1 M. iii. 70; ApA. i. 107. 


Glltta, Guttaka.— -A Tamil usurper. He was a horse-dealer and came 
to Ceylon with another Tamil named Sena. They killed King Sfiratissa 
and reigned at Anuradhapura for twenty-two years (177-155 b.o.). They 
were killed by Asela,’' 

^ Mkv. xxi. 10 f.j Dpv. xviii. 47 f. 


Guttasala, Guttasalaka.— -A village and a district in Rohana. Duttha- 
gamani lived there before being crowned at Mahagama.^ Guttasala was 
thirty to thirty-five miles to the north of Mahagama, where the high road 
crossed the Manikaganga, and lay on the main route which spread from 
Alahagania to Mufiyahgana, and from there along the Mahavalukaganga 
to Pulattliijjura ; hence its strategic importance. It was the centre of 
several campaigns at different periods.^ The A to® records the 
story of a nun of Guttasala; she was an arahant, and when the village 
was destroyed by bandits she left it with a young mm carrying her 
baggage. At the village gate of Nakulanagara she met MaMnaga of 
Kalavallimandapa, who offered her a meal in his own bowl, as she had 
none of her own. She ate the meal, washed the bowl and returned it, 
telling him that from the next day he would get alms without exertion ; 
and so he did. 

^ Mhv. xxiv. 17. {ibid., Ixxiv. 155 f.; Ixxv. 15. Hee Cv. 

3 E.g., of Mahinda (Cv. li. 109, 117); Trs. i. 158, n. 4. 

Vijayabahu 1. (iiii'd., Ixviii. 34); Jayabahu 8 DhsA. 398 f. 

T. {ibid., Ixi. 12); Parakkamabahu I. 
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Guttila JStaka ] 

1. Gutta Theri.— She belonged to a brahmin family of Savatthi ; when 
she reached adolescence household life became repugnant to her owing 
to her wpawmaya, and, with her parents' consent, she entered the Order 
under Fajapati Gotami. Ifor a long time she could not concentrate 
her mind, but, encouraged by the Buddha, she attained arahantshij)d 

Thig. vv. 163-8; ThigA. 157 f. 

2. Gutta. — The third of the seven daughters of Kiki, king of Benares. 
She was a previous birth of Patacara.^ 

^ J. vi. 481 ; but see Ap, ii. 558, v. 15, where Patacara is identified with Bhikkhuni. 

Guttila. — The Bodhisatta born as a musician in Benares. He was 
unmarried and supported his blind parents. He had as pupil Musila 
from Ujjeni, and to him Guttila taught all he knew. Later, Guttila 
introduced Mu.sila at the king's court where, as soon as he had the ear 
of the king, he arranged for a competition with his master, that the king 
might decide who should be the court musician. Guttila, fearing a 
contest in his old age, fled into the forest where Sakka appeared before 
him and promised to help him to victory. The contest was held, and 
when Guttila played according to Sakka 's instructions, the sound of his 
music filled the city and heavenly nymphs descended to earth to dance. 
Musila was defeated and stoned to death by the enraged crowd. Later, 
Sakka sent Matali to fetch Guttila to Tavatimsa in his chariot, and as 
a return for his music Guttila was- allowed to discover to what good 
deeds the inhabitants of Tavatimsa owed their birth there. On returning 
to earth after seven days, he told the people what he had seen and 
exhorted them to do good.^ 

It is said that once Guttila sent a thousand to a woman, wishing to 
win her favour, but she would not grant it. He decked himself, and in 
the evening sang and played his lute outside her house. She was so 
enthralled by his music that she opened her window and, thinking it 
w'as a door, walked out and was killed by the fall.® 

Guttila is mentioned® as one of the four human beings who went to 
Tavatimsa even in their human body, the others being Sadhina, Nimi 
and Mandhata. 

1 J.ii. 248ff.;VvA. 137 ff. 

2 AA. i. 16 f. ; is this perhaps a diiFerent person ? ® Mil. 115, 291. 

Guttila Jataka (Ho. 243).— The story of Guttila {q.v.) and his contest 
with Musila. Musila is identified with Devadatta, Sakka with Anuruddha, 
and the king with Ananda. 


The story was told in reference to Devadatta. The monies had tried 
to persuade him to acknowledge the Buddha as his teacher, because it 
was from him that he had learned the three Pitakas and the four Jhanas. 
But Devadatta would not consent^ 

1 J.ii,248ff, 

Guftilavimana.— Moggallana visits Tavatimsa and, seeing thirty-six 
goddesses whose palaces were next to each other, questions them as to 
their acts in the past, and reports their answers to the Buddha. The 
Buddha replies that those same goddesses were in Tavatimsa at the 
time of Guttila’s visit ; he then proceeds to give an account of Guttila.^ 

1 Vv. iii. 6; VvA. 137 ff. 

Gundavana. — A forest in Madhura. Maha Kaccana stayed there 
and was visited by Avantiputta, king of Madhura, to whom he preached 
the Madhura Sutta/ and by the brahmin Kan^arayana.® The full name 
of the forest seems to have been Kanhagundavana,® v.l. Kundavana, 

M. ii. 83f. A. i. 67f. 8 mA. ii. 738,- J. /?./!. -S'., 1894, 349. 

Gumbakabhuta.— The slave woman of Ummadaeitta, whose son was 
entrusted to her that she might bring him to safety.^ 

1 MT. 280. 

Gumbika, Gumbiya.— A yakkha; see the Gumbiya Jataka. 

Gumbiya Jataka (No. 366).— Once the Bodhisatta was a merchant of 
Benares, and led a caravan of five hundred carts through the forest. He 
warned his men that they should not eat anything found in the forest 
without first consulting him. On the way they came across leaves 
strewn in the forest, covered with honeycomb. These had been placed 
there by a yakkha, named Gumbiya, who had put poison in the honey. 
Some of the men ate the honey, while others remembered the warning 
of the Bodhisatta as soon as they had tasted it. Those who ate died, the 
others were given emetics and recovered. 

The story was related to a monk who, fascinated by a woman's charm, 
wished to become a layman. Sensuous pleasures are like honey sprinkled 
with deadly poison, said the Buddha. The monk became a sotapamia} 

^ J. iii. 200 f.; CTJ. Kimpakka Jataka. 

Guralatthakalancha.— A locality in Ceylon, the centre of a fight be- 
tween the forces of the DamilMhikari Rakkha and his enemies.^ 

^ Cv. Ixxv. 77; Cv. Trs. i. 51, n. 3. 
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Gulissani. — A monk living in tke wilds, who once came on some busi- 
ness to see tbe monks at tke Kalandakanivapa. It was on Ms account 
that the Gulissani Sutta was preached.^ 

1 M. l 469. 

Gulissani Sutta. — Sariputta notices among the monks at Eajagaha an 
uncouth monk from the wilds who is named Gulissani, Sariputta pro- 
ceeds to talk to the other monks of the duties of a bliikkhu who, coming 
from the wilds, starts to live in the confraternity ; he should show respect 
and consideration to others, be correct in the matter of seats, observe 
certain rules in begging for alms, and keep watch over his faculties while 
studying the higher Dhamma and Vinaya. Moggallana asks whether 
these duties are incumbent only on those monks who come from the 
wilds, and is told that they are still more so on monks living in villages.^ 

1 M. i, 469 ff. 

Gula. — A yakkha chief who should be invoked when unbelieving 
yakkhas molest any follower of the Buddha.^ 

1 D. iii. 204. 

Gulavanna. — A horse belonging to King Kutakanna-Tissa. Once the 
king, on his way from Anuradhapura to Cetiyapabbata, came to the 
KadaUiba river and found that his horse would not cross it. When the 
trainer was blamed, he explained that the horse did not wish to have his 
tail wet, in case the king’s dress should be spoilt. The king held up the 
horse’s tail, and he immediately crossed the strcam.’^ 

The story was told to illustrate, the good qualities of a well-trained 
horse. 

1 MA. ii. 663 f. 

Guhatthaka Sutta. — The second sutta of the Atthakavagga of the Sutta 
Nipata; it was preached to Pindolabharadvaja. He once went to tJdaka- 
vana in Kosambi, and there the women of King Udena’s palace, who had 
come to the park with the king, left the king while he slept, and, finding 
the Elder, sat down and listened to his preaching. The king^- awakening, 
went in search of them, and was angry when he discovered their where- 
abouts. He questioned Pindola as to the solitude which he professed to 
seek in the park, but Pindola refusing to answer, the king threatened 
to set red ants at him. Thereupon Pindola went through the air to the 
Buddha’s Gandhakuti and related the story. The Buddha was reclining 
on his bed and, in that position, preached this sutta to the Elder. 
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A man wh.0 clings to the body and to the pleasnies of the senses, lives 
in constant fear. One should therefore cast off greed and cross the 
flood, unstained by the world/ 

The sutta probably derives its name from the fact that, in the first 
verse, the body is spoken of as a gwM, 

It is conimented on in the Mahd Niddesa} 

i SN.w. 772-9; SNA. ii. 514 ff. ^ pp. 23 ff. 


Guhasiva.— -King of Kalinga. At first he did not pay honour to the 
Tooth-relic of the Buddha which was in his capital, but later, having 
seen a miracle, he became a Buddhist and paid the relic all homage. Later, 
he sent the relic to Oeylon, through his daughter Hemamala and her 
husliand Dantakumara. The whole story is given in the Dathavamsa.^ 

^ chap. iv. H. 


Guhasela. — A palace occupied by Tissa Buddha before his final re- 
nunciation.^ 

1 Bu. xviii. 17. 


Guhanahanakottha. One of the eight stone bath-houses erected for 
the monks at Pulatthipura by Parakkamabahu 1/ 

^ Cv. Ixxviii. 45. 


Gtitha. One of the purgatories. It is next to the Maha Firaya, and 
is the habitation of needle-mouthed creatures who rip away the skin, 
flesh, tendons, etc,, of the victim and then devour his marrow,^ 

Those who insult their parents are born in this purgatory." 

1 M. iii. 185; J. vi. 8; SNA. ii. 481. - DhA. iv. 34. 


1. GuthakhMaka. A peta. A householder, in a village near Sfivatthi, 
built a vihara for a monk who visited his house. Other monks arrived, 
and the incumbent, envious of them, spoke ill of them to the householder 
who abused them all. As a result, he was born a peta in the cesspit of 
the same monastery and came under the notice of Maha Moggallana/ 

^ Pv. iv. 18; PvA. 266 f.; cp. ThagA. i, 386 f. 


2. Guthakhadaka. Same as the above, except that in this case the 
householder was a woman,^ 

^ Pv. iv. 9; PvA. 269. 


Guthakhadidutthabrahmana Sutta. — Story of a peta, sunk in a dungpit, 
eating dung with both hands. In the time of Kassapa Buddha, he had 
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invited the monks to a meal and set before them a vessel filled with 
dung. 

The peta was seen near Gijjhakuta by both MaM Moggallana and 
Lakkha^a.k , ,, 

1 S. ii. 259. 

Guthapa^a Jataka (No. 22T).— A dung-beetle drank some liquor dropped 
by merchants staying in a rest-house and returned to his dung-heap 
intoxicated. An elephant who came up smelt the dung and went away 
in disgust. The beetle, thinking the elephant was frightened of him, 
called after him and challenged him to a fight. The elephant returned, 
dropped some dung on him and, making water over him, killed him on 
the spot. 

The story was told in reference to a monk who quelled the pride of 
a rowdy ; the latter used to molest monks who went for alms to a village 
near Jetavana, asking them questions and insulting them so much that 
the monks were reluctant to go there. One day a monk, stronger than 
the rest, enticed the man out of the village, felled him with one blow, 
and threatened to teach him another lesson if he did not cease postering 
the monks. After that the man decamped at the sight of a monk.^ 

1 J.ii.209ff. 

Gulhummagga, Gulhavessantara, Gulhavinaya— Mentioned in the Com- 
mentaries’' as ahuddhavacanani; they were probably books belonging to- 
sects other than the orthodox Theravadins, 

^ M.g., Sp. iv. 742. 

Guihatthatika. — A work, probably a glossary, written by a monk in 
Burma, author also of the Balappabodhana/ 

1 Gv. 63, 73; see Vinayagandhi. 

Gulhatthadipani.— A work by Saradassi, explaining difficult passages 
in the seven books of the Abhidhamma.’' 

^ Sas. p. 116; Bode, ojp. cii,, 66, 

Getthumba. — A canal. The taxes paid for the use of its water for 
tillage were given by Mahinda III. for the repairs of the Ratanapasada.’ 

^ Cv. xlix, 41. 


Gedha Sutta.— See Anussati Sutta. 
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( Geyya 

Geyya.--Tite second section of tte Tipitaka arranged according to 
matter (a%aaasena). It includes all tlie suttas composed in verse, 
especially tke wkole of the Samyutta jESTikay a. ^ 

1 DA. i. 23 f. 

1. Gelanfia Sutta.— The Buddha, staying at the Kttagarasala in Vesali, 
visits the sick ward in the evening and talks to the sick monks. A monk, 
he tells them, should meet his end collected and composed. He should 
put away the dejection arising from craving. In whatever he does, he 
should act composedly. So composed and collected, he becomes free 
from bondage. When his body breaks up, he understands the matter 
and is prepared for it, for it is like a lamp which goes out when oil and 
wick are exhausted.^ 

i S, iv. 210f. 


2. Gelahna Sutta. — The topic is the same as in the above, but the 
wording differs.’’ 


1 S. iv. 213 f, 


1. Gokanna. — A locality in Ceylon and a vihara founded by Mahasena, 
on the site of a Hindu temple.’’ According to the Mahavamsa Tikd,^ 
it was on the east coast of Ceylon. Elsewhere,® the Tika speaks of a 
Gokannatittha in the neighbourhood of the estuary of the Mahakandara- 
na^, and thei Culavamsa^ mentions Gpkanpa as the last of a series of fords 
in Rohaip^a, important from a strategic point of view, along the Maha- 
valkaugabga, from “ Sarogamatittha to Gokaiina.'’' In another passage,® 
Gokan]ja(ka) is spoken of as tmlian'^ava (the ocean). These facts support 
Geigerh conjecture® that Cokanna refers to the Trincoinalee (Koddiyar) 
Bay at the estuary of the Mahavalukagahga. 

Gokan:9a{ka) is twice described as the scene of magic rites, once in the 
case of Mahanaga'^ and again in that of Manavamma.® 

Aggabodhi V, built a ^^f^dhdnaghara for the Gokanna-vihara.® 

^ MIiv. xxxvii 41. ® Cv. 2Vs. i. 59, 4; n, 316, n. 2. 

^ p. 685. ® p. 269. ! ’’ Gv. xli. 79.; ^ Ibid,, hn, o. 

* Ixxi. 18. ® Ov. xli. 79. ® /6zcZ., xlviii. 5. 

2. Gokanna.— A general of Gajabahu who defeated Kittisirimegha ; 
he had his headquarters in Kalavapi, of which place he was Nagaragiri. 
At a meeting between him and Parakkamabahu at Buddhagima/ the 
latter won him over to his side. An amusing story is told of a dream 
he had after his promise of help to Parakkamabahu.^ He fled, there- 

^ Cv, Ixvi. 47 ff. 
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fore, to Kalavapi and, on various occasions, offered battle to the forces 
of Parakkamabahu, but everywhere he was defeated, the worst reverse 
being at Nilagala by the general Mayageha. After that he built a 
fortification in Kalavapi, where he lived in comparative quiet. The last 
we hear of him is of his incitement of Manahharana to seize the throne.^ 
Geiger® thinks that Gokanna is probably a clan name. 

2 Ov. Ixiii. 34; Ixvi, 35 ff., 62; Ixx. 68, 71, 83, 267. ^ (Prs i. 255, n. 3. 


3, Gokanna, — A general of Parakkamabahu I. mentioned among 
leaders of the expedition which he sent to South India,^ 

1 Cv. Ixxvi. 263, 270, 324-6. 


Gokannaka.— See Gokan^ia (1) 


Gokannanan^anayaka. — A Damila chief at Muri^annanamkotta, 

^ CV. Ixxvi. 212. 


Gokulahkavihara. — A monastery built by cowherds for Dhaniya and 
his wife after their ordination. Buddhaghosa says that it existed even 
in his day 

1 SNA. i. 46. 


Gokulika. — A secondary division of the Vajjiputtaka, their immediate 
parent-body being the Mahasafighikas. Later, from the Gokulikas, 
sprang two other schools — 'the Pannattivadins and the Bahulikas (or 
Bahussutikas).^ Their most important heresy seems to have been that 
they considered all sankharas, without qualification, no better than a 
heap of embexs {Jcuhkula) whence the flames have died out as from an 
inferno of ashes. They based this view on the Buddha's declaration 
made in the Adittapariyaya Sutta (“ All is on fire, bhikkhus ").® This 
view was probably responsible for their other name of (Kukkilikas or 
Kukkutikas).® It may be that Kukkulika was their earlier name, of 
which Gokulika was either a corruption or a derivation from the name 
of one of their teachers. But all Pali records give only the “ Gokulika " 
reading. 

^ Dpv. V. 40; Mhv. v. 4f.; Mbv,, p. 96, 

® Kvu. it 7 (p. 208), and Pom^s o/ (/onirowrsy, 127 f. ® Rockhill, 186 ff. 


Gocariya. — One of the ten families of elephants. It is said that a 
Chaddanta-elephant is born in a Chaddantakula and not in such a family 
as the Gocariya. v.l. Kalavaka.^ 

1 MA, i. 248. 
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Gotapabbata.— A vihara in South Ceylon built by Mahallaka-Naga.^ 

It may be that it is identical with Kotapabbatavihara and that Mahal- 
laka merely restored it. Kotapabbata. 

1 Mhv. XXXV. 124. 

Gotha.— See Gothaimbara. 

Gothakasamudda.— The sea near Ceylon, the shallow sea.” ^ 

^ Mhv. xxii. 49, 85; DA. ii. 695. 

1. Gothakabhayaj Gothabhaya.— A king of the Rohana dynasty; son 
of Yatthaiayakatissa and father of Kakavannatissa.^ He is sometimcws 
called Abhaya.^ 

1 Mhv. XV. 170; xxii. 11. : ® i7.gr., Mhv. xxiii. 10, 56. 

2. Gothakabhaya. — -King of Ceylon (302-15 a.c,). He was a Lamba- 
kanna of Mahiyahgana, and having gone to Anuradhapura with Sahgha- 
tissa and Sahghabodhi, he, with their help, slew the reigning king, Vijaya, 
and they reigned in succession.^, Gothakabhaya became Sanghabodhi’s 
treasurer but, seeing the king’s weakness, he led a rebellion against him 
and captured the throne.® In addition to other religious works, he built 
the Meghavannabhaya-Vihara. He banished from Abhayagiri sixty 
monks who had accepted the Vetulla heresy, but a Cola monk, Saflgha- 
mitta, defeated in discussion the thera Gothabhaya, tbe king’s uncle, and 
became the king’s favourite, obtaining the position of tutor to the 
king’s two sons, Jetthatissa and Mahasena. The king was also known 
as Meghavannabhaya.® 

^ Mhv. xxxvi. 58. ^ vv. 91, 98-117; for details see Saiighabodiii. 

3 V. 98. 

Gothaimbara. — One of Dutthagamani’s chief ’warriors. He was the 
son of Mahanaga of Nitthulavitthika and owed his name to his dwarfish 
stature. He pulled up imbara-tvees from a forest clearing, thus demon- 
strating his enormous strength. Kakavannatissa, hearing of this, sent 
for him to the court.^ He took a prominent part in the attack on 
Vijitapura, using a coconut-palm as weapon,® 

It is said® that in the time of Kassapa Buddha he gave daily milk rice 
to the monks. 

1 Mhv. xxiii. 49 ff.; the Hasavahini , ^ xxv. 27, 32, 44 f. 

(ii. 28) says he subdued a yakkha named I 3 452. 

Jayasena.'' ■ ' ■ ■ !’■■■■ 
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GotMbhaya.— A monk living in the Sanghapala Parivepa. He was 
the maternal uncle of King Gothakabhaya II, and tried, without suocesa, 
to win the king over from the influence of Saftghamitta/ 

^ Mhv. xxxvi. 115 f. 

Gona (Gonaka).— A river to the south of Anuradhapura. Gn its 
banks, King Culabhaya built the Cu]agallaka-Vihara,^ and Vahkanasika- 
Tissa, the Mahamahgala-Vihara.® Once, when Dhatusena was fleeing 
from his enemies with a thera, his uncle, the river was found to be in 
flood, but a naga king took them across.® Later, when building the 
Kalavapi, Dhatusena dammed up the river.^ 

Mhv. XXXV. 13. i * Ibid., v. 42. It is identified with, the 

^ Ibid,, V. 113. i modern Kala-oya (Cv. Trs. i. 30, n. 3). 

^ Cv. xxxviii. 24. 1 

Gonagamaka. — A landing-place (paitana) at the mouth of the Maha- 
kandara river, where Bhaddakaccana and her companions disembarked.^ 

^ Mhv. vtii. 25 j c/. v. 12. 

Gonagamuka.— A locality near the Kalavapi where Gokannia was 
defeated by Rakkhadivana.^ 

Is this identical with Gonagamaka 

^ Cv. Ixx. 70. 2 But see Cv. Trs. i. 293, n. 1. 

Gonaraviya Thera. — A monk of Ceylon, probably a colleague of 
Mahasiva. It is said that Mahasiva was explaining to him the Maha 
Saceaka Sutta, and that when he came to the passage where the Buddha 
charges Saceaka with not understanding the training of the body, much 
less that of the mind, Gonaraviya laid aside his fan and walked away, 
saying that the Buddha could not have said such a thing; but Mahasiva 
persuaded him that it was so.^ v.L Moranala, 

1 MA. i. 463. 

Gon^a, Gondamitta.— A yakkhini, mother of Pola-(Posa)-mitta.^ 

MT. 260. 

Gonpgama.— -A tank constructed by XJpatissa The village belong- 
ing to it was giveh by Jetthatissa III. to the Jetavana-vihara.® The 
tank was restored by Aggabodhi V.® 

- Ibid., xliv. 97. ® Ibid,, xlviii. 9. 


^ Cv. xxxvii. 185. 
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Gonnagirika.~A vihara Milt by Suratissa in the eastern quarter of 

Anuradhapura.^ 

^ Mhv. xxi. 4. 

1. Gotama Thera.— He belonged to a brahmin family of Bajagaha 
and was initiated at the age of seven. When he %vas seventeen, he fell 
into bad company, gave all he had to a courtesan and broke his vow of 
celibacy. He was then filled with remorse at the thought of what he 
had done, but the Buddha appeared before him and he entered the 
Order, becoming an arahant in the tonsure-hall. 

He had been a householder in the time of Vipassi Buddha and had 
given to the Buddha an a/aoda-fruit.’- 

He is evidently identical with Amodaphaliya of the A'padmia.^ 

1 Thag. 137 f.; TliagA. i. 256 f. == Ap. ii. 447. 

2. Gotama Thera. He belonged to the Sakiyan clan and came to be 
known only by his gotta-name. He entered the Order when the Buddha 
visited his kinsfolk and, in due course, became an arahant. In the 
time of Sikhi Buddha he had offered eight mMipal-a-flowers at the 
Buddha’s thupa.^ He is evidently identical with Citapujaka of the 
Apadana} 

1 Thag. 258-60; ThagA. i. 374 f. s Ap. ii. 407. 

3, Gotama Thera. — Also called Aparagotama. He was older than 
the Buddha and belonged to an XJdicca-brahmin family of Savatthi. 
He was learned in the Vedas and was an unrivalled orator. When the 
Buddha came to Savatthi for the dedication of Jetavana, he heard the 
Buddha preach and entered the Order, attaining arahantship in the 
tonsure-hall. When he returned to Savatthi, after a long residence in 
the Kosala country, many of his relations, eminent brahmins, came to 
him and counselled him as to the various gospels {suddJiivada) current 
among the people; he told them of the Buddha’s teaching,^ 

1 Thag. 587-96; Thag A. i. 529 f. ^ 

4, Gotama Thera. — An arahajit, living in Piyangudipa. He was the 
teacher of Dufthagamanl.^ When the latter, during his high t from his 
brother, wished to give alms to a monk before eating, Gotama knew 
his desire and sent a monk named Tissa to accept the alms. When the 
food; was brought to Piyahgudipa, Gotama offered morsels of it to five 
hundred monks^ and, refilling the bowl with scraps of food, sent it back 
by air to the prince.® 

A Mhv. xs, 69, 

® Mhv. xxiv. 24, 30; MT. 465. 
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5, Gotama.— Tile name of the clan to which the Buddha and the 
Sakiyans belonged. The members of the clanj though khattiyas, claimed 
descent from a brahmin isi, Gotama.^ Gotama and Ahgiras arc both 
enumerated in the Pratwa ceremony as the ancestors of the Gotama 
clan.‘‘^ 

Late Buddhists appear to have forgotten the Vedic mi, for, according 
to an ancient legend, Okkaka, the immediate ancestor of the Sakiyans, 
was born of an egg formed of the coagulated blood and semen of an 
ascetic Gotama, as he lay impaled for the alleged murder of a courtesan. 
The egg was hatched by the sun.'* 

Gotama i.s the name by which the Buddha is addressed by brahmins 
and others who are not his followers. In one place, at least, the Buddha 
is represented as addressing the Sakiyans as/' Gotama.”'^ The Gotama- 
gotta is classed among the higher go ttas, together with such gottas as 
Moggallana, Kaecayana and Vasettha.® According to the Theragatha 
Commentary,® the Bncldhah disciples (e.^., in the case of Vangisa) were 
also called Gotama, even when they did not naturally belong to that 
clan. See also Sakya. 

1 For an explanation of this see i ® Vin. iv. 6; 'DA. i. 246 f. (uccdkula- 
Thomas, op. czA, 22 f. ' ^ 

® Asval^'ana, <SVaMto-5itte, 12, II, 1. : ® ii, 204; also Xk. i. 395 {Gotama- 

® Mtu. i. 338 IT.; Roukhill, Buddha, 9 f. : bvMhmsa samho pi Gotamo). 


6. Gotama. — A brahmin sage, his, full nanie being Angirasa Gotama, 
See Angirasa (7). 


7. Gotama.— -The name of the brahmin; chaplain in the Bhikkhaparain- 
para Jataka. The scholiast adds that it was his gotta-uame.^ 

1 J. iv. 371, 372. 


8, Gotama. — A mountain near Himava. 

•Ap. i. 162. 


9. Gotama. — A thora in Ceylon who wrote a Sinhalese parajdrrase to 
the Sambandhaeinta. He belonged to the Arannavasi sect and was 
a pupil of Vanaratana Ananda.^ 

1 P.L.C. 199, 220. 

10. Gotama.— Sec Alavi-Gotama. 
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11. Gotama.^— The last of tlie twenty -iive BuddHas. 

He was a Sakiyan,* son of Suddhodana/ chief ruler of Kapilavatthu, 
and of Maha Mdya, Suddhodana’s chief consort, and he belonged to the 
Gotama-gotta. Before his conception he was in the Tusita heaven, 
waiting for the due time for his birth in his last existence. Then, having 
made the “ five investigations ” (panecwilokandm),^ he took leave of his 
companions and descended to earth.® Many wondrous and marvellous 
events attended his conception and birth.® The conception takes place 
on the full-moon day of Asalha, with the moon in Uttarasalha, and Maya 
has no relations with her husband. She has a marvellous dream in 
which the Bodhisatta, as a white elephant, enters her womb through 
her side. When the dream is mentioned to the brahmins, they foretell 
the birth of a son who will be either a universal monarch or a Buddha. 

An earthquake takes place and thirty-two signs appear, presaging the 
birth of a great being. The fir.st of these signs is a boundless, great 
light, flooding every coimer of the ten thousand worlds ; everyone beholds 
its glory, even the fires in all hells being extinguished. Ten months 
after the conception, in the month of Visakha, Maya wishes to visit 
her parents in Devadaha. On the way thither from Kapilavatthu she 
passes the beautiful Lumbini grove, in which she desires to wander; 
she goes to a great sdla-tree and seizes a branch in her hand; labour 
pains start immediately, and, when the courtiers retire, having drawn 
a curtain round her, even while standing, she is delivered of the child. 
It is the day of the full moon of Visakha; four Mahabrahmas receive 


No comprehensive account of Gotama ^ 
Buddha is as yet possible. The details ; 
given in this article are those generally ! 
accepted by orthodox Theravadms and i 
contained in their books, chiefly the i 
Pali Commentaries, more especially the 
Nidanakatha of the Jataka and the 
Buddhavaipsa Commentary. Biographi- 
cal details are also found m the Maha 
Vagga and the CuUa Vagga of the Vinaya 
Pitaka, the Buddhavamsa and in various j 
scattered passages of the Nikayas of the 
Sutta Pitaka. References to these are 
given where considered useful. Contro- 
ver.sy exists with regard to many of the 
matters mentioned ; for discussion of the 
varying views regarding these, reference 
should be made to the works of Olden- 
berg, Rhys Davids (both Professor and 
Mrs. Rhys Davids), Kern, E. J. Thomas 
and other scholars. Further particulars 


of persons and places mentioned can be 
obtained by reference to tbe articles 
under the respective names. 

® The Sakiyans were evidently sub- 
jects of the Kosala king; the Buddha 
calls himself a Kosalan (M. ii. 124). 

® A]] Pali Commentaries and Sanskrit 
works represent the Buddlia as the son 
of a king, descendant of a long line of 
famous ancestors. 

* See s.v. Buddha. 

® According to the Lalitavistara he ap- 
pointed the Bodhisatta Maitreya as king 
of Tusita in his place. 

® Given in the Aechariyabbhutadham- 
ma Suita (M. hi. 118 f.); also D. ii. 12 f. 
A more detailed account is found in 
J. i. 47 ff. ; both the Lai. and the 
Mtu. (ii. 14 ff.) differ as to the details 
given here of the conception and the 
birth. 
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tb,e baibe in a golden net, and streams of water descend from tbe sky 
to wash him. The boy stands on the earth, takes seven steps north- 
wards and ntters his lion-roar, “ I am the chief in the world.” On the 
same day seven other beings were born : the Bodhi-tree, Eahnla’s 
mother (Rahulamata, his future wife), the four Treasure-Troves (de- 
scribed at DA. i. 284), his elephant, his horse Kanthaka, his charioteer 
Channa, and Kaludayi, The babe is escorted back to Kapilavatthu on 
the day of his birth and his mother dies seven days later. 

The isi Asita (or Kaladevala), meditating in the Himalaya, learns 
from the Tavatimsa gods of the birth of the Buddha, visits Suddhodana 
the same day and sees the boy, whom they both worship. Asita weeps 
for sorrow that he will not live to see the boy’s Buddhahood, but he 
instructs his nephew Nalaka (v.l. Naradatta) to prepare himself for that 
great day.’ On the fifth day after the birth is the ceremony of name- 
giving. One hundred and eight brahmins are invited to the festival 
at the palace; eight of them — Rama, Dhaja, Lakkhana, Manti, Kondanna, 
Bhoja, Suyama and Sudatta — are interpreters of bodily marks, and 
all except Kondanna prophesy two possibilities for the boy; but Kon- 
dahna, the youngest, says, quite decisively, that he will be a Buddha, 
The name given to the boy at this cerenionyis not actually mentioned, 
but from other passages it is inferred that it was Siddhattha (q.v.). 

Among other incidents recounted of the Buddha’s boyhood is that of 
his attaining the first jhana under a jambu-tree. One day he is taken 
to the state ploughing of the king where Suddhodana himself, with his 
golden plough, ploughs with the farmers. The nurses, attracted by the 
festivities, leave the child under a jambu-tree. They return to find 
him seated, cross-legged, in a trance, the shadow of the tree remaining 
still, in order to protect him. The king is informed and, for the second 
time, does reverence to his son.®; 

The Bodhisatta is reported to have lived in the household for twenty- 
nine years a life of great luxury and excessive ease, surrounded by all 
imaginable comforts. He owns three palaces — Ramma, Suramma and 
Subha — for the three seasons.® When the Bodhisatta is sixteen years 

For details see s.v. Asita. j Divy (391) and the Tibetan versions (e.g-., 

® J. i. 67 f.; MA. i. 466 f.; the incident j Rockhill, p. 22) put the incident very 
is aUuded to m the Maha Saceaka Sutta j much later in the Buddha’s life. Other 
(M. i. 246); the corresponding incident 1 incidents are given in Lai. and Mtu. 
recounted in Mtu. (ii. 45 f.) takes place in | * Mention is made of his luxurious life 

a park, and the details differ completely. ' in A. i. 145; also in M. i. 604; further 
The Lai. has two versions, one in prose , details are given in AA. i. 378 f.; J. i. 68. 
and one in verse and both resemble the I See also Mtu. ii. 115; c/. Vin. i. 15; 
Mtu. ; but in these the Buddha is re- j D. ii. 21, 
presented as being much older. The | 
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old, Suddhodana sends messengeis" to tlie SaMyans asking that kis son 
he allowed to seek a wdfe from among their daughters ; hut the Srikiyans 
arc reluctant (o send them, forj they say, though the young man is hand- 
some, he knows no art; how, then, can he support a wife ? When this 
is reported to the prince, he summons an assembly of the Sakiyans and 
performs various feats, chief .of these being twelve feats with a bow 
which needs the strength of one thousand mend® The Sakiyans are so 
impressed that each sends him a daughter, the total number so sent 
being forty thousand. The Bodhisatta appoints as his chief wife the 
daughter of Suppabliddha, who, later, comes to be called Eahulamata.^^ 
According to the generally accepted account, Gotama is twenty-nine 
when the incidents occur which lead to final renunciation. Following 
the prophecy of the eight brahmins, his father had taken every pre- 
caution that his son should see no sign of old age, sickness or death. But 
the gods decide that the time is come for the Enlightenment, and instil 
into Gotama’s heart a desire to go into the park. On the way, the gods 
put before him a man showing signs of extreme age, and the Bodhisatta 
returns, filled with desire for renunciation. The king, learning this, 
surrounds him with even, greater attractions, but on two other days^^ 
Gotama goes to the park and the gods ; put before him a sick man and 
a corpse. On the full-moon day of Asalha, the day appointed for the 
Great Ecnunciation, Gotama sees a monk and hears from his charioteer 
praise of the ascetic life. : Feeling very happy, he goes to the park to 
enjoy himself. Sakka sends Vissakamma himself to bathe and adorn 
him, and as Gotama returns to the city in all his majesty, he receives 
news of the birth of his sou/ : Foreseeing in this news a bond, he decides 
to call the babe Rahula (q.v.). Kisa Gotami sees Gotama on the 
way to the palace and, filled with longing for him, sings to him a song 
containing the word The significance of the word (—extin- 

guished, at peace) thrills him, and he sends to Kisa his priceless gold 
necklace which she, however, accepts as a token of love. Gotama 
enters the palace and sleeps. He w in the middle of the night^® 
to find his female musicians: sleeping in attitudes which fill him with 
disgust and with loathing for the worldly life, and he decides to leave it. 
He orders Channa to saddle Eahtliaka, and enters his wifets room for 
a last look at her and their Bon. V ^ 

The feats with the bow are described According to some accounts, e.g. 

in the SarahhaASa Jataka (J. v. 129 f.)i that of the Dighabhanakas, the four omens 

She is known under various names; were all seen on the same day (J. i. 59). 
Bhaddakacca (or Kaceana), Yasodhari. - In some versions the Renunciation 
Bimba, Bunhasuudari and Gopa, For takes place seven days after the birth 
a diaoussion see s.u. Bahulamata. I of Rahula (J. i. 62). * 
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He leaves tlie city on liis horse Eantliaka, with Channa clinging to 
its tail. The devas muffle the sound of the horse's hoofs and of his 
neighing and open the city gates for Gotama to pass. Mara appears 
before Gotama and seeks to stay him with a promise that he shall be 
universal monarch within seven days.: On his offer being refused, 
Mara threatens to shadow him always. Outside the city, at the spot 
where later was erected the Kanthakanivattana-eetiya, Gotama turns 
his horse round to take a last look at Kapilavatthu, It is said that 
the earth actually turned, to make it easy for him to do so. Then, 
accompanied by the gods, he rides thirty leagues through three king- 
doms^ — ^those of the Sakiyans, the Koliyans and the Mallas— and his horse, 
crosses the river Anonia in one leap. On the other side, he gives all 
his ornaments to Channa, and with his sword cuts off hair and beard, 
throwing them up into the air, where Sakka takes them and enshrines 
them in the Culamanicetiya in Tavatimsa. The Brahma Ghatikara offers 
Gotama the eight requisites of a monk, which he accepts and adopts. 
He then sends Channa and Kanthaka back to his father, but Kanthaka, 
broken-hearted, dies on the spot and is reborn as Kanthaka-devaputtad^ 
From Anoma the Bodhisatta goes to the mango-grove of Aniipiya, 
and after spending seven days there walks to Rajagaha (a distance of 
thirty leagues) in one day, and there starts his alms rounds. Bimbi- 
sara’s men, noticing him, report the matter to the king, who sends 
messengers to enquire who this ascetic is. The men follow Gotama 
to the foot of the Pandavapabbata, where he eats his meal, and 
they then go and report to the king. Bimbisara visits Gotama, 
and, pleased with his bearing, offers him the sovereignty. On learning 
the nature of Gotama’s quest, he wins from him a promise to visit 
Rajagaha first after the Enlightenment.^® Journeying from Rajagaha, 


The account given here is taken 
mainly from the Nidanakatha ( J. i. 59 ff-) 
and evidently embodies later tradition; 
cp. D. ii. 21 ff. From passages found in 
thePitakas (e.(/., A. i. 145; M. i. 163, 240; 
M. ii. 212 f.) it would appear that the 
events leading up to the Renunciation 
were not so dramatic as given here, the 
process being more gradual. I do not, 
however, agree with Thomas {op. cit., 58) 
that, according to these accounts, the 
Bodhisatta left the world when “ quite 
a boy.” I think the word daJiara is 
used merely to indicate “ the prime of 
youth,” and not necessarily “ boyhood.” 
The description of the Renunciation in the 


1 Lai. is very much more elaborate and 
. adds numerous incidents, no account of 
i which is found in the Pali. 

! This incident is also mentioned in 
I the Pabbajja Sutt’a (SN. vv. 405-24), but 
j there it is the king who first sees Gotama, 

' It is significant that, when asked hi.s 
. identity, Gotama does not say he is a 
I king’s son. The Pali version of the sutta 
I conta.ins nothing of Gotama’s promise 
to visit Rajagaha, but the Mtu. version 
(ii. 198-200), which places the visit later, 
has two verses, one of which contains 
the request and the other the acceptance ; 
and the SNA. (ii. 385 f.), too, mentions 
the promise and tells that Bimbisara 
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Gotama in due course becomes a disciple of Alara-Kalama. Having 
learnt and practised all that Alar a has to teach, be finds it unsatisfying 
and joins 'Uddaka-Hamaputta; but Uddaka’s doctrine leaves him still 
unconvinced and be abandons it. He then goes to Senanigama in 
Umvela and there, during six years, practises all manner of severe 
austerities, such as no man had previously undertaken. Once he falls 
fainting and a deva informs Suddbodana that Gotama is dead. But 
Suddhodana, relying on the prophecy of Kaladevala, refuses to believe 
the news. Gotama’s mother, now born as a devaputta in Tavatimsa, 
comes to him to encourage him. At XJruvela, the Pancavaggiya monks 
are Iris companions, but now, having realised the folly of extreme asceti- 
cism, he decides to abandon it, and starts again to take normal food; 
thereupon the Pancavaggiyas, disappointed, leave him and go to 
Isipatanad® 

Gotamah desire for normal food is satisfied by an ofiering brought by 
Suiata to the Ajapala banyan tree under which he is seated. She had 
made a vow to the tree, and her wish having been granted, she takes 
her slave-girl, Punna, and goes to the tree prepared to fulfil her promise. 
They take Gotama to be the Tree-god, come in person to accept her 
ofiering of milk-rice ; the ofiering is made in a golden bowl and he takes 
it jo3dully. hive dreams” he had the night before convince Gotama 
that he will that day become the Buddha. It is the full-moon day of 
Visakha; hc rbathes at Suppatittha in the Neranjara, eats the food and 
launches the bowl up stream, where it sinks to the abode of the Naga 
king, Kala (Mahakala), 

Gotama spends the rest of the day in a sala-gTOYe and, in the 


was informed of the prophecy concern- 
ing Gotama. There is another version 
of the Mtu. (ii. 117-20) which says that 
Gotama went straight to Vaisali after 
leaving home, joining llara, and later 
visited Uddaka at Rajagaha. Here no 
mention is made of Bimbisara. We are 
told in the Mhv. (ii. 25 ff.) that Bimbisara | 
and Gotama (Siddhattha) had been { 
playmates, Bimbisara being the younger i 
by five years. Bimbisara’s father (Bhati) 
and Suddhodana were friends. 

J. i. 66 f. The Therigatha Com- 
mentary (p. 2) mentions another teacher j 
of Gotama, named Bhaggava, whom | 
Gotama visited before Alara. Lai. | 
(330 [264]) contains a very elaborate j 
account of Gotama’s visits to teachers i i 


he goes first to two brahmin women, 
Saki and Padma, then to Raivata and 
I Rajaka, son of Trimandika, and finally 
I (as far as this chapter is concerned.) to 
Alara at Vaisali. A poem containing 
an account of the meeting of Gotama 
with Bimbisara is inserted into this 
account, The next chapter tells of 
Uddaka. An account of Gotama’s visits 
to teachers and of the details of his 
austerities is also given in the Maha 
Saccaka Sutta, aheady referred to 
(M. i. 240 ff.); the MahS. Sihanada Sutta 
(M. i. 77 ff.) contains a long and detailed 
account of his extreme asceticisms. 
See also M. i, 163 ff. ; ii. 93 f. 

The dream.s are'reeounted in A. iii. 240 
and in Mtu. ii. 136 f. 
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evening, goes to the foot of the Bodhi-tree, accompanied by various 
divinities; there the grass-cutter Sotthiya gives him eight handfuls of 
grass; these, after investigation, Gotama spreads on the eastern side 
I of the tree, where it becomes a seat fourteen hands long, on which he sits 

j cross-legged, determined not to rise before attaining Enlighteninent.^® 



Mara, lord of the world of passion, is determined to prevent this 
fulfilment, and attacks Gotama with all the strength at his command. 
His army extends twelve leagues to the front, right, and left of him, 
to the end of the Cakkava]a behind him, and nine leagues into the sky 
above him. Mara himself carries numerous weapons and rides the 
elephant Girimekhala, one hundred and fifty leagues in height. At the 
sight of him all the divinities gathered at the Bodhi-tree to do honour to 
Gotama — the great Brahma, Sakka, the Naga-king Mahakrda — dis- 
appear in a flash, and Gotama is left alone with the ten long 

practised by him, as his sole protection. All Mara's attempts to frighten 
him by means of storms and terrifying apparitions fail, and, in the end, 
Mara hurls at him the Cakkavudha. It remains as a canopy poised 
over Gotama. The very earth bears witness to Gotama 's fitness to be 
the Enlightened One, and Girimekhala kneels before him. Mara is 
vanquished and flees headlong with his vast army. The various 
divinities who had fled at the approach of Mara now return to Gotama 
and exult in his triumph.^® 

Gotama spends that night in deep meditation. In the first watch he 
gains remembrance of his former existences; in the middle watch he 
attains the divine eye {dihhacahhhu); in the last watch he revolves in his 
mind the Chain of Causation {'paiiccasamu'p'pdda). As ho masters this, 
the earth trembles and, with the dawn, comes Enlightenment. He is 
now the supreme Buddha, and he breaks forth into a pcoan of joy 
(uddna).“° 

J. i. 69. The Pitakas know nothing ' an old, tradition, the bodhi-tree was 
of Sujata’s offering or of Sotthiya’s gift. ! worshipped even in the Buddhats life- 
Lal. (334-7 [267-70]) mentions ton girls ' time. The Mara legend is, however, to 
in all who provide him wdth food during | be found in the Canonical Padhana Sutta 
his austerities. l)ivy (392) mentions | of the Sutta Nipilta. This perhaps con- 
two, Nanda and Nandabala. ' tains the first suggestion of the legend. 

The whole story of the contest with j For a discussion see s.v. Mara. 

Mara is, obviously, a mythological I There is great doubt as to which were 

development. It is significant that in these Udana verses. The Nidanakatha 
the Majjhima passages referred to and the Commentaries generally quote 
earlier there is no mention of Mara, of two verses (153, 154) included in the 
a temptation, or even of a Bodhi-tree; Dfaammapada collection {amkajati sam- 
but see D. ii. 4 and Thomas {op. cit., saram, etc.). The Vinaya (i. 2) quotes 
n. 1). According to the Kaliiigabodhi three different verses (as does also 
Jataka, which, very probably, embodies ■ DhsA. 17), and says that one verse 
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For the first week tke Buddha remains under tke Bodfii-tree, medi- 
tating on the Paticcasamuppada; the second week he spends at the 
Ajapalanigrodhaj where the “ Huhuiika brahmin accosts him®^ and 
where Mara’s daughters, Tanha, Arati and Raga, appear before the 
Buddha and make a last attempt to shake his resolution;^® the third week 
he spends under the hood of the naga-king Muealinda;®® the fourth 
week is spent in meditation under the Rajayatana tree;®^ at the end of 
this period takes place the conversion of Tapiissa and Bhallika. They 
take refuge in the Buddha and the Dhamma, though the Buddha does 
not give them any instruction. 

Doubts now assail the Buddha as to whether he shall proclaim to the 
world his doctrine, so recondite, so hard to understand. The Brahma 
Sahampatf® appears before him and assures him there are many pre- 
pared to listen to him and to profit by his teaching, and so entreats 
him to teach the Dhamma. The Buddha accedes to his request and, 
after consideration, decides to teach the Dhamma first to the Pan- 
cavaggiyas at Isipatana. On the way to Benares he meets the Ajivaka 
Upaka and tells him that he (the Buddha) is Jina. On his arrival at 
Isipatana the Pancavaggiyas are, at first, reluctant to acknowledge 
his claim to be the Tathagata, but they let themselves be won over and, 
on the full-moon day of Asalha, the Buddha preaches to them the 
sermon which came to be known as the Dhammaeakkappavattana Sutta.®“ 
At the end of the sermon Kondanna becomes a sotapanna and they all 
become monks. 

This sermon is followed five days later by the Anattalakkhana Sutta, 
at the conclusion of which all five become arahants. The following 
day the Buddha meets Yasa, whom he converts. Yasa’s father, who 
comes seeking him, is the first to take the threefold formula of Refuge. 


was repeated at the end of each watch, | 
all the watches being occupied with ! 
meditation on the paticcasamuppada. i 
Mtu. (ii. 286) gives a completely different ' 
Udana, and in another place (ii. 416) 
mentions a different verse as the first 
Udana. The Tibetan Vinaya is, again, 
quite different (Rockhill, p. 33). For 
a discussion see Thomas/ op. 75 ff. 

Mara now comes again and asks 
the Buddha to die at once (D. ii. 
112 ).. 

22 J. i. 78; S. i. 124; Lai. 490 (378). 

2® ' Yin. d. 3i. 

24 q-jiig ig^ Vinaya account (Vin. ! 
i. 1 ff.); but the Jataka (i. 77 ff.) extends 


this period to seven weeks, the additional 
weeks .being inserted between the first 
and second. The Buddha spends one 
week each at the Aniraisa-cetiya, the 
Ratauaeafikama and the Rafanaghara, 
and this last is where he thinks out the 
Abhidhamma Pitaka. 

2® According to J. i. 81, with the gods 
of the thousand worlds, mcluding Sakka, 
Suyama, Santusita, Sunimmita, V'asa- 
vatti, etc. 

26. Vin. i. 4 ff.; M. i. 118 ff.; cp. D. ii. 
36 ff. Regarding the claim of this 
sutta to be the Buddha’s first sermon, 
see Thomas, op. cit,, p. 86; see also 
s.v. Paneavaggiya. 
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Yasa becomes an arabant and is ordained. The Buddha accepts a 
meal at liis house, and Yasa’s mother and one of his former wives are 
the first two lay-women to become the Buddha’s disciples. Then four 
friends of Yasa and, afterwards, fifty more, enter the Order and become 
arahants. There are now sixty arahants besides the Buddha, and they 
are sent in different directions to preach the Dhamraa. They return 
with many candidates for admission to the Order, and the Buddha, who 
up till now had ordained men with the “ ehi hhiJehhu ” formula, now 
allows the monks themselves to perform the ceremony of ordination.^’ 

After spending the rainy season at Benares,^® the Buddha returns to 
Senanigama in Uruvela, on the way converting and ordaining the thirty 
Bhaddavaggiya. At Uruvela, after a long and protracted exercise of 
magical powers, consisting in all of three thousand five hundred 
miracles, the Buddha wins over the three Kassapa brothers, the Tebha- 
tika Jatila, with their thousand followers, and ordains them. They 
become arahants after listening to the Adittapariyaya Sutta preached at 
Gayasisa ; with these followers he visits Kajagaha, where King Seniya 
Bimbisara comes to see him at the Latthivanuyyana. The following 
day the Buddha and the monks visit the palace, preceded by Sakka 
disguised as a youth and singing the praises of the Buddha, After 
the meal, the king gifts Vehivana to the Buddha and the Order. The 
Buddha stays for two months at Rajagaha,®® and it is during this time 
that Sariputta and Moggallana join the Order, through the instrumentality 
of Assaji.®” The number of converts now rapidly increases and the 
people of- Magadha, alarmed by the prospect of childlessness, widow- 
hood, etc., blame the Buddha and his monks. The Buddha, however, 
refutes their charges.®^ 

®^On the full-moon day of Phagguna (February-March) the Buddha, 
accompanied by twenty thousand monks,* sets out for Kapilavatthu at 
the express request of his father, conveyed through Kaludayl,®® By 
slow' stages he arrives at the city, • where he stays at the Nigrodha- 

Vin. i. 15 IT.; J. i. 81 f. Sutta and dispelled all dangers (DhA. 

About this time MAra twice tries i iii. 436 ff.). 
to tempt the Buddha, once after he i Vin, i. 23 ff. Yim i. 42 f, 

had sent the disciples out to preach and i The account of the first twenty years 
once after the Retreat (S. i. 105, 111; of the Buddha’s ministry is summarised 
Vin. i. 21, 22). from, various sources, chiefly from 

.BuA. 4. It was probably during , Thomas’s admirable account in his Life 
this year, at the beginning of the rainy ' and Legend of the Buddha (pp. 97 ff.). 
season, that the Buddha visited Vesali The necessary references are to be found 
at the request of the Licchavis, con- | imder the names mentioned, 
veyed through Mahali. The city was | This visit is not mentioned in the 
suflering from pestilence and famine. ] Canon; but see Thag. 527-36; AA. i, 107, 
The Buddha went, preached the Ratana i 167;J.i. 87; DhA, i. 96f.;ThagA. i. 997 ff. 
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rama, and, in order to convince his proud kinsmen of his power, per- 
forms the Yamakapatihariya and then relates the Vessantara Jataka. 
The next day, receiving no invitation to a meal, the Buddha begs in the 
streets of the city ; this deeply grieves Suddhodana, but later, learning 
that it is the custom of all Buddhas, he becomes a sotapanna and 
conducts the Buddha and his monks to meal at the palace. There 
all the women of the palace, excepting only Eahulamata, come and do 
reverence to the Buddha. Mahapajapati becomes a sotapanna and 
Suddhodana a sakadagami. The Buddha visits Eahulamata in her own 
apartments and utters her praises in the Candakilinara Jataka, The 
following day the Buddha persuades his half-brother, Manda, to come to 
the monastery, where he ordains him and, on the seventh day, ho does 
the same with Eahula. This is too great a blow for Suddhodana,, and 
at his requo.st the Buddha rules that no person .shall be ordained without 
the consent of his parents. The next day the Buddha preaches to 
Suddhodana, who becomes an anagaml. During the Buddha’s visit 
to Kapilavattlm, eighty thousand Sakiyans join the Order, one from 
each family. With these he returns to Eajagaha, stopping on the way at 
Anupiya, where Anuraddha, Bhaddiya, Ananda, Bhagu, Kimbila and De- 
vadatta, together with their barber, TJpali, visit him and seek ordination. 

On his return to Eajagaha®* the Buddha resides in the Sitavana. 
There Sudatta, later known as Anathapindika, visits him, is converted, 
and invites him to Savatthi. The Buddha accepts the invitation and 
journeys through Vesall to Savatthi, there to pass the rainy season.®® 
Anathapindika gifts Jetavana^ provided with every necessity, for the 
residence of the Buddha and his monks. Probably to this period 
belongs the conversion of Migara, father-in-law of Visakha, and the 
construction, by Visakha, of the Pubbarama at Savatthi. The vassa 
of the fourth year the Buddha spends at Yeluvana, where he converts 
Eggasena,®® In the fifth year Suddhodana dies, having realised arahant- 
ship, and the Buddha flies through the air, from the Kutagarasala in 
Yesali where he was staying, to preach to his father on his death-bed. 
According to one account^bit is at this time that the quarrel breaks 
out between the Sakiyans and the Koliyans regarding the irrigation 
of the river Rohinl. The Buddha persuades them to make peace, and 
takes up his abode in theihrigrodharama. Mahapajapati GotamT, with 
other Sakiyan women, visits him there and asks that women may be 

J. i. 92. The story is also told in the i DhA. iv. 69 f. 

Vitiaya (ii. 154), but no date is indicated. | s'? AA. i. 186; SNA. i. 357; ThigA. 141; 

Vin. ii. 158; but see BuA. 3, where ' details of the quarrel are given in J. 
the Buddha is mentioned as having ; v. 412 ff. 
spent the vassa in Eajagaha. ] 
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allowed to join the Order. Three times the request is made, three times 
refused, the Buddha then returning to Yesali. The women out off their 
hair, don yellow robes and follow him thither. Ananda intercedes on 
their behalf and their request is granted.®® 

In the sixth year the Buddha again performs the Yamakapatihariya, 
this time at the foot of the Grandamba tree in Savatthi. Prior to this, 
the Buddha had forbidden any display of magic powers, but makes an 
exception in his own case.®® 

He spends the vassa at MaAkulapabbata. After the performance of 
the miracle he follows the custom of all Buddhas and ascends to Tava- 
timsa in three strides to preach the Abhidhamma to his mother who is 
born there as a deva, and there he keeps the seyenth vassa, The multi- 
tude, gathered at Savatthi at the Yamakapatiha-riya, refuse to go away 
until they have seen him. For three months, therefore, Moggallana 
expounds to Ihem the Dhamma, while Culia Anatliapindika provides them 
with food. During the preaching of the Abhidhamma, Sariputta visits 
the Buddha daily and learns from him all that has been recited the 
previous day. At the end of the vassa, the Buddha descends a jewelled 
staircase and comes to earth at Sahkassa, thirty leagues from Savatthi.^® 
It was about this time, when the Buddha’s fame was at its height, that 
the notorious Cinca-manavika was persuaded by members of some hostile 
sect to bring a vile accusation against the Buddha. A similar story, 
told in connection with a paribbajika named Sundari, probably refers 
to a later date. 

The eighth year the Buddha spends in the country of the Bhaggas 
and there, wAile residing in Bhesakalavana near Sumsumaragiri, he 
meets Makulapita and his wife, who had been his parents in five hundred 
former births. 

In the ninth year the Buddha is at Kosambi. While on a visit to the 
Kuru countiq’- he is offered in marriage Magandiya, the beautiful daugh- 
ter of the brahmin Magandiya. The refusal of the offer, accompanied 
by insulting remarks about physical beauty, arouses the enmity of Ma- 
gandiya who, thenceforward, cherishes hatred against the Buddha.^® 

Vin. ii. 253 ff.; A. iv. 274 f.; for , him to a meal at his new palace in order 
details see s.v, Mahapajapati. that the Buddha might consecrate the 

DhA. iii. 199 f.; J. iv. 265, etc. building by his presence. 

For details see s.v. Devorohana. SN., pp. 163 If. ; SNA. ii. 542 ff. ; DhA. 

A.A. i. 217. The same is told of ■ i. 199 ff. Thomas (ojj. cit., 109) assigns 
another old couple in Saketa. See the the Magandiya incident to the ninth 
Saketa Jataka. The Buddha evidently I year. I am" not sure if this is correct, 
stayed again at Suipsumaragiri many ; for the Commentaries say the Buddha 
years later. It was during his second i was then living at Savatthi. 
visit that Bodhirajakumara (q.v.) invited ! ■; 
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In the tenth year there arises among the monks at Kosambi a schism 
which threatens the very existence of the Order. The Buddha, failing 
in his attempts to reconcile the disputants, retires in disgust to the 
Parileyyaka forest, passing on Ms way through Balakalonakaragama 
and Paeinavaitisadaya, In the forest he is protected and waited upon 
by a friendly elephant who has left the herd. The Buddha spends the 
rainy season there and returns to Savatthi. By this time the Kosambi 
monks have recovered their senses and ask the Buddha’s pardon. This 
is granted and the dispute settled.^® 

In the eleventh year the Buddha, resides at the brahniin village of 
Ekanala and converts Kasi-Bharadvaja/* The twelfth year he spends 
at Veranja, keeping the vassa there at the request of the luahmin 
Veranja. But Veranja forgets his obligations; there is a famine, and 
five hundred horse-merchants supply the monks -with food, Moggal- 
lana’s offer to obtain food by means of magic power is discouraged.^® 
The thirteenth Retreat is kept at Galikapabbata, where Meghiya is the 
Buddha’s personal attendant.^® The fourteenth year is spent at 
Savatthi, and there Rahula receives the upasampada ordination. 

In the fi-fteenth year the Buddha revisits Kapilavatthu, and there 
his fathcr-indaw, Suppabuddha, in a drunken fit, refuses to let the 
Buddha pass through the streets. Seven days later he is swallowed 
up by the earth at the foot of his palace.®’ 

The chief event of the sixteenth, year, which the Buddha spent at 
Alavi, is the conversion of the yakkha Alavaka. In the seventeenth 
year the Buddha is back at Savatthi, but he visits Alavi again out of 
compassion for a poor farmer who becomes a sotapanna after hearing 
him preachd® He spends the rainy season at Rajagaha. In the next 
year he again comes , to Alavi from Jetavana for the sake of a poor 
weaver’s daughter. She had heard him preach, three years earlier, 
on the desirability of meditating upon death. She alone gave heed to 
his admonition and, when the Buddha knows of her imminent death, 
he journeys thirty leagues to preach to her and establish her in the 
sotapattiphala.®® 

The Retreat of this -year and also that of the nineteenth are spent at 
Galikapabbata. In the twentieth year takes place the miraculous 
conversion of the robber Angulimala. He becomes an arahant and dies 
shortly after. It is in the same year that Ananda is appointed perma- 
nent attendant on the Buddha, a position which he holds to the end of 

Vin. i. 337 fif.; J. iii. 486 f.; DhA. Vin. iii. 1 ff.; J. iii. 494 f.; DhA. 

i. 44 fF.; but see Ud. iv. 6; a.v. Pariley- ' ii, 153. A. iv. 354; Ud. iv. 1. 

yaka. I 47 iii. 44, 

44 SN„ p. 12 f.; S. i. 172 f. 1 48 262 ff. 


4» Ibid., 170 ff. 
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tlie BTiddlia'’s life, twenty-five years later.®” Tlie twentietli Retreat 
is spent at Rajagalia. 

With our present knowledge it is impossible to evolve any kind of 
chronology for the remaining twenty-five years of the Buddha’s life. 
The Commentaries state®^ that they were spent at Savattlii in the 
monasteries of Jetavana and Pubbarama. This, probably, only implies 
that the Retreats were kept there and that they were made the licad- 
quarters of the Buddha. From there, during the dry season, he went 
every year on tour in various districts. Among the places visited by 
him during these tours are the following;®^ Aggalavacetiya, Auotatta, 
Andhakavinda, Ambapalivana, Ambalatthika, Ambasaivla, Assapura, 
Apana, Icchanangala, Ukkattha (Siibhagavana), Ukkacela, Ugganagara, 
Ujunfia (Kamjakatthaka deer-park), Uttara in Koliya, Uttaraka, 
Uttarakuru, Uruvelakappa, TJlumpa, Ekanala, Opasada, Kakkarapatta, 
Kajahgala (Mukheluvana), Kammassadhamma, Kalandakauivapa (near 
Benares), Eimbila, Kitagiri, Kmidadhanavana (near Kundakoli), Kcsa- 
putta, Kotigama, Kosambi (Grhositarama and Badarikarama), Khanii- 
mata, Ehomadussa, Gosingasalavana, ■ Candalakappa, Campa (Gag- 
gara), Catuma, Cetiyagiri in Vesali, JivakambaVana (in Rajagaha), 
Tapodarama, Tindukkhanu (paribbajakarama), Todeyya, ThuIIakot- 
thita, Dakkhinagiri, Dandakappa, Devadaha, Desaka in the Sumbha 
country, Nagaraka, Nagaravinda, Nadika (Qinjakavasatha), Nalanda 
(Pavarika mango-grove), Nalakapana (Palasavana), Pahkadha, Panca- 
sala, Patikarama, Beiuva, the Brahma world, Bhaddavatl, Bhaddiya 
(Jatiyavana), Bhaganagara (Anandacetiya), Mapinalakacetiya, Mana- 
sakata, Matula, Mithila (Makhadeva mango-groye)j Medatalumpa, 
Moranivapa, Rammaka’s hermitage, Latthivana, Wdeha, Vedhaiina- 
ambavana, Venagapura, Verafija, Veludvara, yesali (also various 
shrines there, Udenacetiya, Gotamacetiya, Oapalacetiya, Bahuputta- 
kacetiya, Sattambacetiya, Sarandadacetiya), Sakkara, Sajjanola, Sala- 
lagaraka in Savatthi, Saketa (Anjanavana), Saraagama, Salavatika, 
Sala, Simsapavana, Silavati, Sitavana, Bukarakhatalena, Setavya, 
Hatthigama, ITalidavassana and the region of the Himalaya. 

There is a more or less continuous account of the last year of the 
Buddha’s life. This is contained in three suttas; the Mahaparlnibbanaj 
the Mahasudassana and the Janavasabha. These are not separate dis- 
courses but are intimately connected with each other. The only event 
prior to the incidents recounted in these suttas, which can be fixed 

For details see s.v. Ananda. paaada in the Pubbarama, and the night 

E,//., BnA. 3; SNA. (p. 336 f.) says at Jetavana or vice versa. 
that when the Buddha was at Savatthi, i For details of those visits see s.v. 
he spent the day at the Migaramatu- passim. 
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with any certainty, is the deatii of tlie Buddha^s pious patron and 
supporter, Bimbisara, wliioli. took place eight years before the Buddha's 
Parinibbana.®® It was at this time that Devadatta tried to obtain for 
himself a post of supremacy in the Order, and, failing in this effort, 
became the open enemy of the Buddha. Enlisting the support of 
AJatasattu, he tried in many ways to kill the Buddha, Royal archers 
were bribed to shoot the Buddha, but they were won over by his personal- 
ity and confessed their intentions. Then Devadatta hurled a great 
rock down Giijhakiitapn to the Buddha as he was walking in the shade 
of the hill ; the hurtling rock was stopped by two peaks, but splinters 
struck the Buddha’s foot and caused blood to flow; he suffered great 
pain and had to be taken to the MaddakuccM garden, where his injuries 
were dressed by the physician Jivaka/® The monks wished to provide 
a guard, but the Buddha reminded them that no man had the power to 
dcprhe a Tathagata of his life. 

Devadatta next bribed the royal elephant keepers to let loose a fierce 
elephant, Nalagiri, intoxicated with toddy, on the road along which the 
Buddha would go, begging for alms. The Buddha was warned of this 
but disregarded the warning, and when the elephant appeared, Ananda, 
against the strict orders of the Buddha, threw himself in its path, and 
only by an exercise of f(fd!^4-power, including the folding up of the earth, 
could the Buddha come ahead of him. As the elephant approached, 
the Buddha, addressed it, pervading it with his boundless love, until it 
became quite gentle.®® 

These attempts to encompassythe Buddha’s death having failed, 
Devadatta, with three others, decides to create a schism in the Order 
and asks the Buddha that five rules should be laid down, whereby the 
monks would be compelled to lead a far more aiistere life than hitherto. 
When this request is refused, Devadatta persuades five hundred recently 
ordained monks to leave Vesali with him and take up their residence 
at Gayasisa, where he would set up an organisation similar to that of 
the Buddha. But, at the Buddha’s request, Sariputta and Moggallana 
visit the renegade monks; Sariputta preaches to them and they are 
persuaded to; return. When- Devadatta discovers this, he vomits hot 
blood and lies ill for nine months. When his end approaches, he wishes 
Mhv. ii. 32. 

6^ Devaclatta’s desire to deprive the 
Buddha of the leadership of the Sangha 
seems to have been conceived, by him, 
according to the Vinaya account 
(Vin. ii. 184), almost immediately after 
he joined the Order, and the Buddha 
was warned of this by the devaputta 
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to sec the Buddha, but he dies on the way to Jetavana— whither he 
is being conveyed in a litter— and is born in Avici.®’ 

From Gijjhaldita, near Eajagaha, the Buddha starts on his last 
journey. Just before his departure he is visited by Vassakara, and the 
talk is of the Vajjians; the Buddha preaches to Vassakara and the 
monks on the conditions that lead to prosperity. The Buddha proceeds 
with a large concourse of monks to Ambalatthika and thence to 
Nalanda, where Sariputta utters his lion-roar {slliandda) regarding his 
faith in the Buddha. The Buddha then goes to Pataligama, where he 
talks to the villagers on the evil consequences of immorality and the 
advantages of morality. He utters a prophecy regarding the future 
greatness of Pataliputta and then, leaving by the Gotamadvaraj he 
crosses the river Ganges at Gotamatittha. He proceeds to Kotigama 
and thence to S' atika, where he gives to Ananda the formula of the 
Z)/iammdtea, whereby the rebirth of disciples could be ascertained. 
From Satika he goes to Vesali, staying in the park of the courtesan 
Ambapall. The following day he accepts a meal from Ambapali, 
refusing a similar offer from the Licchavis; Ambapali makes a gift of 
her park to the Buddha and his monks. The Buddha journeys on to 
Beluva, where he spends the rainy season, his monks remaining in 
Vesali. At Beluva he falls dangerously ill but, with great determina- 
tion, fights against his sickness. He tells Ananda that his mission is 
finished, that when he is dead the Order must maintain itself, taking 
the Dhamma alone as its refuge, and he concludes by propounding the 
four subjects of mindfulness.®® The next day he begs in Vesali and, 
with Inanda, visits the Capala-eetiya. There he gives to Ananda the 
opportunity of asking him to live until the end of the kappa, but Ananda 
fails to take the hint. Soon afterwards Mara visits the Buddha and 
obtains the assurance that the Buddha’s nibbana will take place in three 
months. There is an earthquake, and, in answer to Ananda’s questions, the 
Buddha explains to him the eight causes of earthquakes. This is followed 
by lists of the eight assemblies, the eight stages of mastery and the eight 
stages of release. The Buddha then repeats to Ananda his conversation 
with Mara, and Ananda now makes his request to the Buddha to prolong 
his life, but is told that it is now too late ; several opportunities he has 
had, of which he has failed to avail himself. The monks are assembled 
in VesMi, in the Service Hall, and the Buddha exhorts them to practise 
the doctrines he has taught, in order that the religious life may last 
long. He then announces his impending death. 

The next day, returning from Vesali, he looks round at the city for 

For further details and for references, see s.v. Devadatta. D. ii. 100. 
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the last time and goes on to Bhandagama®®; there he preaches on the 
four things the comprehension of which destroys rebirth — noble conduct, 
earnestness in meditation, wisdom and freedom. 

Ho then passes through the villages of Hatthigaraa, Amhagama and 
Jamhugama, and stays at Bhoganagara at the Anandacetiya. There he 
addresses the monks on the Four Great Authorities (MaJidpadesd), by 
reference to which the true doctrine may be determined.®® From 
Bhoganagara the Buddha goes to Pava and stays in the mango-grove 
of Cunda, the smith. Cunda serves him with a meal which includes 
sukaramaddava.^^ The Buddha alone partakes of the 
the remains being buried. This is the Buddha's last meal ’ sharp sick- 
ness arises in him, with flow of blood and violent, deadly painsj but the 
Buddha controls them azrd sets out for Kusinara. On the way he has 
to sit down at the foot of a tree. Ananda fetches him water to drink 


from the stream Kakuttha, over which five hundred carts had just passed; 
but, through the power of the Buddha, the water is quite clear. Here 
the Buddha is visited by Pukkusa, the Malian, who is converted and 
presents the Buddha with a pair of gold-coloured robes. The Buddha 
puts them on and Ananda notices the marvellous brightness and clear- 
ness of the Buddha's body. The Buddha tells him that the body of 
a Buddha takes on this hue on the night before his Enlightenment and 
on the night of his passing away, and that he will die that night at 
Kusinara. He goes to the Kakuttha, bathes and drinks there and rests 
in a mango-grove. There he instructs Ananda that steps must be taken 
to dispel any remorse that Gunda may feel regarding the meal he gave 
to the Buddha. 

From Kakuttha the Buddha crosses the Hirannavati to the Upavattana 
sala-grove in Kusinara. There Ananda prepares for him a bed with 
the head to the north. All the trees break forth into blossom and 
flowers cover the body of the Buddha. Divine mandarava-flowers 
and sandalwood powder fall from the sky, and divine music and singing 
sound through the air. But the Buddha says that the greater honour 
to Mm would be to follow his teachings. 

The gods of the ten thousand world systems assemble to pay their 


: According to the Commentaries 

(e.gr., DA. ii. 549), after the rainy season 
spent at Beluva, the Buddlia goes back 
to Jetavana, where he is visited by 
Sariputta, who is preparing for his own 
parinibhana at Nalakagama. From Jeta- 
vana the Buddha went to Rajagaha, 
whei’e Mahamoggallana died. Thence 


he proceeded to Ukkacela, where he spoke 
in praise of the two chief disciples. 
From Ukkacela he proceeded to Vesali 
and thence to Bhapdagama. Rahula, 
too, predeceased the Buddha (DA. ii. 549). 

«“ U/. A. it 

There is much dispute Concerning 
this word. See Thomas, op. cit . , 1 49, n. 3 . 
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last homage to the Buddhaj and TJpavana, who stands fanning him, is 
asked to move away as he obstructs their view. 

Jinanda asks for instruction on several points, including how the 
funeral rites should be performed; he then goes out and abandons 
himself to a fit of weeping; the Buddha sends for him, consoles him 
and speaks his praises. Ananda tries to persuade the Buddha not 
to die in a mud-and- wattle village, such as is Kusinara, but the 
Buddha tells him how it was once the mighty Kusavati, capital of 
Mahasudassana. 

The Mallas of Eusinara are informed that the Buddha will pass away 
in the third watch of the night, and they come with their families to 
pay their respects. The ascetic Subhadda comes to see the Buddha 
and is refused admission by Enanda, but the Buddha, overhearing, 
calls him in and converts him. Several minor rules of discipline are 
delivered, including the order for the excommunication of Channa. 
The Buddha finally asks the assembled monks to speak out any doubts 
they may have. All are silent and Ananda expresses his astonishment,- 
but the Buddha tells him it is natural that the monks should have no 
doubts. Then, addressing the monks for the last time, he admonishes 
them in these words: “ Decay is inherent in all component things; 
work out your salvation with diligence.” These were the Buddha's 
last words. Passing backwards and forwards through various stages 
of trance, he attains Parinibbana. There is a great earthquake and 
terrifying thunder, and the Brahma Sahampati, Sakka king of the gods, 
Anuruddha and Ananda utter stanzas^ each proclaiming the feeling 
uppermost in his mind. It is the full-moon day of the month of Visakha 
and the Buddha is in his eightieth year. 

The next day Ananda informs the Mallas of Kusinara of the Buddha's 
death, and for seven days they hold a great celebration. On the seventh 
day, following Ananda's instructions, they prepare the body for cremation, 
taking it in procession by the eastern gate to the Makutabandhana 
shrine, thus altering their proposed route, in order to satisfy the wishes 
of the gods, as communicated to them by Anuruddha. The whole 
town is covered knee-deep with mandarava-flowers, which fall from 
the sky. When, however, four of the chief Mallas try to light the pyre, 
their attempt is unsuccessful and they must wait until Maba Kassapa, 
coming with a company of five hundred monks, has saluted it. The 
Commentaries (e.p., DA, ii. 603) add that Maha Kassapa greatly desired 
that the Buddha's feet should rest on his head when he worshipped 
the pyre. The wish was granted: the feet appeared through the pyre,- 
and when Kassapa had worshipped them, the pyre closed together. 
The pyre burns completely away, leaving no cinders nor soot. Streams 
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of water fall from the sky to extinguish it and the Mallas pour on it 
scented water. They then place a fence of spears around it and con- 
tinue their celebrations for seven days. At the end of that period 
there appear several claimants for the Buddha A relics: AJatasattu, 
the Licchavis of Vesali, the Sakiyans of Kapilavatthu, the Buiis of 
Allakappa, the Koliyas of Ramagama, a brahmin of Vethadipa and the 
Mallas of Pava. But the Mallas of Kusinar a refusing to share the relics 
with the others, there is danger of war. Then the brahmin Dona 
counsels concord and divides the relics into eight equal parts for the 
eight claimants. Dona takes for himself the measuring vessel and the 
Moriyas of Pipphalivana, who arrive late, carry ofi the ashes. Thupas 
were built over these remains and feasts held in honour of the Buddha.®" 
It is said®® that just before the Buddha’s Sasana disappears completely 
from the world, all the relics will gather together at the Mahaeetiya, and 
travelling from there to Nagadipa and the Ratanacetiya, assemble at the 
Mahabodhi, together with the relics from other parts. There they will 
re-form the Buddha’s golden-hued body, emitting the six-coloured aura. 
The body will then catch fire and completely disappear, amid the lamenta- 
tions of the ten thousand world-systems. 

The Ceylon Chronicles®^ necord that the Buddha visited the Island 
on three separate occasions. . The first was while he was dwelling at 
Uruvela, awaiting the monient for the conversion of the Tebhatika 
Jatilas, in the ninth month after the Enlightenment, on the full-nao on 
day of Phussa (Dec.- Jan.). He came to the Mahaniga garden, and 
stood in the air over an assembly of yakkhas then being held. He 
struck terror into their hearts , and, at his suggestion, they left Ceylon 
and went in a body to Giridipaj hard by. The Buddha gave a handful 
of his hair to the deva Maliasumana of the Sumanakuta mountain, 
who built a thupa which was later enlarged into the Mahiyahgana 
Thupa. The Buddha again visited Ceylon in the fifth year, on the 


Tlio concluding passage of the Mats- : 
parinibbana Sutta (D. ii. 167) states ! 
that the Buddlia’s relies were eight I 
measui’es, seven of which were honoured i 
in Jambudipa and the remaining one | 
in the Naga realm in Ramagama. One i 
tooth was m heaven, one in Gandhara, | 
a third in Kalihga (later taken to. Ceylon), j 
and a fourth in the Naga world. Ajata- 
sutta’s share was deposited in a thupa 
and forgotten. It was later discovered 
by Asoka (with the help of Sakka) and 
distributed among his eighty-four thou- 
sand monasteries. Asoka also recorded " 


the finding of all the other relics except 
those deposited ha Ramagaana. These 
were later deposited in the Mahaicetiya 
at Anuriidhapura (Mhv. xxxi. 17 IF.). 
Other relics are also mentioned, such as 
the Buddha’s collar-boiae, his alms bowl, 
etc. (Mhv. xvii. 9 ff.; Mhv. i. 37, etc.). 

83 X)A. iii. 899. 

8^ Mhv. i. 12 ff.; Dpv. i. 45 ft;; ii. 1 ff. 
etc. The Burmese claim that the Buddha 
visited their land and went to the Lohita- 
candana Vihara, presented by the bro- 
thers Mahapupp^ ®^e.d Culapunna ofVani- 
jagama (7nd. AnHcj. xxii., and Sas. 30 f.). 
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new-moon day of Citta (Marcli- April), to clieclc an imminent battle 
between two Naga cbiefs in Nagadipa ; thes combatants were Mahodara 
and Culodara, nncle and nephew, and tbe object of the quarrel was a 
gem-set throne. The Buddha appeared before them, aGCompanied by 
the deva Samiddhi-Sumana, carrying'a Eajayatana tree from Jetavana, 
settled their quarrel and received, as a gift, the throne, the cause of the 
trouble. He left behind him both the throne and the Eajayatana tree 
for the worship of the Nagas and accepted an invitation from the Naga- 
king, ManiakkMka of Kalyani, to pay another visit to Ceylon. Three 
years later Maniakkhiba repeated the invitation and the Buddha came 
to Kalyani with five hundred monks,: on the second day of Vesaklia. 
Having preached to the Nagas, he went to Sumanakuta, on the sum- 
mit of which mountain he left the imprint of his foot. He then 
stayed at Dighavapi and from there visited Mahameghavana, where, 
he cons('C‘ratod various S])ots b}?^ virtue of bis presence, and pro- 
ceeded Ic) I he site of the hil er Silacetiya. From there he returned to 
Jetavana. 

Very little information as to the personality of the Buddha is avail- 
able. We are told that he was golden-hued,®® that his voice had the 
eight qualities of the Brahmassara®’ — fluency, intelligibility, sweetness, 
audibility, continuity, distinctness, depth and resonance — that he had 
a fascinating personality — lie was described by his opponents as seduc- 
tive®® — that he was handsome, perfect alike in complexion and 
stature and noble of presence.®® He had a unique reputation as a 
teacher and trainer of the human heart. He was endowed with 
the thirty-two marks of the Mahapurisa,’® There is a legend that 
Mahii Kassapa, though slightly shorter, resembled the Buddha in 
appearance. 

Mention is often made of the Buddha's love of quiet and peace, and even 
the heretics respected his wishes in this matter, silencing their discus- 

Legend has it that other footprints i Fordetailsoftheso, see 5.?;. Buddha, 
were left by the Buddha, on the | . Attempts made, however, to measure 

bank of the rwer Nammada, on the ! the Buddha always failed; two such 

Saeeabaddha mountain and in Yonaka- ' attempts are generally mentioned — one by 
pura. ' a brahmin of Rajagaha and the other by 

E.g., Sp. iii. 689. i Rahu, chief of the Asuras (DA. i. 284 f.). 

E.g., D. ii. 211; M. ii. 166 f. It is j The Buddha had the physical strength 

said that while an ordinary person spoke | of many millions of elephants (e,g„ 
one word, Ananda could speak eight; ' VihhA, 397), but his strength quickly 
but the Buddha could speak sixteen to ebbed away after his last meal and he 
the eight of Ananda (MA. i. 283). had to stop at twenty-five places while 

E.g., M. i. 269, 275. , traveUing three gavutas from Pava to 

8“ E.g., M. ii. 167. I Kusinara (DA. ii. 573), . 
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sions at Ms approach,.’® Examples are given’® of th.e Buddha refusing to 
allow noisy monks to live near him. He loved solitude and often spent 
long periods away from the haunts of men, allowing only one monk 
to bring him his meals.’* According to one account,’® it was his practice 
to spend part of the day in seclusion, but he was always .ready to see 
anyone who urgently desired his spiritual counsel.’® 

In the Maha Govinda Sutta” Sakka is represented as having uttered 
“ eight true praises ” of the Buddha. Perhaps the most predominant 
characteristics of the Buddha were his boundless love and his eagerness 
to help. all who sought him. His fondness for children is seen in such 
stories as those of the two Sopakas, of Kumara-Kassapa, of Cula Panthaka 
and Dabba-Mallapiitta and also of the novices Pandita and Sukha. His 
kindness to animals appears, for instance, in the introductory story of 
the Maccha Jataka and his interference on behalf of Udena's aged 
elephant, Bhaddavatika (q.v.). The Buddha was extremely devoted to 
his disciples and encouraged them in every way in their difficult life. 
The Theragatha and the Therigatha are full of stories indicating that he 
watched, with great care, the spiritual growth and development of his 
disciples, understood their problems and was ready with timely inter- 
ference to help them to win their aims. Such incidents as those mentioned 
in the Bhaddali Sutta,’® the introduction to the Tittha Jataka and the 
Kancakkhandha Jataka, seem to indicate that he; took a personal aud 
abiding interest in all who came under him. It was his unvarying 
custom to greet with a smile all those who visited him, inquiring after 
their welfare and thus putting them at their ease.’® When anyone 
sought permission to question him, he made no conditions as to the topic 
of discussion. This, ia osdhd sahbanfiupavarana}° 

When he was staying in a monastery, he paid daily visits to the sick- 

7’ D. ii. 2221. 

Vih. i. 313. 

E.g., M. i. 230. Wken the Buddha 
himself asked a question of any of his 
interrogators, they could not remain 
silent, but were bound to answer; a 
yakkha called Vajlrapaui was always 
present to frighten those who did not 
wish to do so (e,g., M. i. 231). The 
Buddha was not over-anxious to get 
converts, and when his visitors declared 
themselves his followers he would urge 
them to take time to consider the matter 
— a.gr., in the case of Acela Kassapa and 
Upaiigahapati.'', 


JS.g., D. 1 . t; 111 . 39; even ms 
disciples had a similar reputation 
(e.g., D. iii. 37). j 

E.g,, M. i. 456; see also M. ii. 122, | 
where a monk was jogged by liis neigh- ! 
hour because he coughed when the ! 
Buddha was speaking. ! 

E.g., S. V. 12, 320; but this very love 
of solitude was sometimes brought 
against him. By intercourse with whom 
does he attain to lucidity in wisdom ? ; 
they asked. His insight, they said, was 
ruined by his habit of seclusion (D. iii. i 
38). 

A. i. 181. 

™ E.g., A. iv. 438. 
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ward to talk to tke inmates and to comfort them.®^ Tire ckarming 
story of Putigata-Tissa skows tliat he sometimes attended on the sick 
himself, thns setting an example to his followers. In return for his 
devotion, his disciples adored him, hut even among those who immedi- 
ately surrounded him there were a few who refused to obey him implicitly 
—e.g., Laludayi, the companions of Assaji and Punabhasuka, the Chab- 
baggiyas, the Sattarasavaggiyas and others, not to mention Devadatta 
and his associates. 

The Buddha seems to have shown a special regard for Sariputta, 
Ananda and Maha Kassapa among the monks, and for Anathapindika, 
Mallika, Visakha, Bimbisara and Pasenadi among the laity. He seems 
to have been secretly amused by the very human qualities of Pasenadi 
and by his failure to appreciate the real superiority of Mallika, his wife. 

The Buddha always declared that he was among the happy ones of 
this earth, that he was far happier, for instance, than Bimbisara,®^ and ho 
remained unmoved by opposition or abuse.®® 

The Mt%iday)awAa®^ mentions several illnesses of the Buddha: the 
injury to his foot has already been referred to; once when the humours 
of his body were disturbed Jivaka administered a purge;®® on another 
occasion he suffered from some stomach trouble which was cured by 
hot water, or, according to some, by hot gruel.®® The Dhammapada 
Commentary®^ mentions another disorder of the hummirs cured by hot 
water obtained from the brahmin DevaMta, through TJpavana. The 
Commentaries®® mention that he suffered, in his old age, from comstant 
backache, owing to the severe austerities practised by him during the 
six years preceding his Enlightenment, and the unsuitable meals taken 
during that period were responsible for a dyspepsia which persisted 
throughout the rest of his life,®® culminating in his last serious illness 
of dysentery. 

The Apadana®® contains a set of verses called Pubbakaiiimapiloti ; 
these verses mention certain acts done by the Buddha in the past, which 
resulted in his having to suffer in various ways in his last birth. He 
was once a drunkard named Munali and he abused the Pacceka Buddha 
Surabhi. On another occasion he was a learned brahmin, teacher of 
five hundred pupils. One day, seeing the Pacceka Buddha Isigana, ne 


See, e-fif., s.v. Kutagarasala. i 

82 E.g., M. i. 94. 

88 E,g., in the case of the organised j 
conspiracy of Magandiya (DhA. iv. 1 f.). ! 
8^ p. 134. j 

85 Vin. i. 279. ! 

88 Yin. i. 210 f.j Thag. 185. 


87 DhA. iv. 232; Thag A. i. 311 f. 

88 MA. i. 465; DA. iii. 974; see also 
D. iii. 209, when he was preaching to 
the Mallas of Pava. 

89 SA. i. 200. 

90 Ap. i. 299 t 
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spoke ill of Mm to Ms pupils, calling Mm “ sensualist.” The result 
of this act was the calumny against him by Sundarika in this life. 

In another life he reviled a disciple of a Buddha, named Nanda ; for 
this he suffered in hell for twelve thousand years and, in his last life, 
was disgraced by Gihca. Once, gxesedy for wealth, he killed his step- 
brothers, hurling them down a precipice; as a result, Devadatta attempted 
to kill Mm by hurling down a rock. Once, as a boy, while playing on 
the highway, he saw a Paceeka Buddha and threw a stone at him, and as 
a result, was shot at by Devadatta’s hired archers. In another life he 
was a mahout, and seeing a Pacceka Buddha on the road, drove his 
elephant against him; hence the: attack by Nalagiri. Once, as a king, 
he sentenced seventy persons to death, the reward for which he reaped 
when a splinter pierced Ms foot. Because once, as a fisherman’s son, he 
took delight in watching fish being caught, he suffered from a grievous 
headache when Vidu^abha slaughtered the Sakiyans. In the time of 
Phussa Buddha he asked the monks to eat barley instead of rice and, 
as a result, had to eat barley for three months at Veranja. (According 
to the Dhammapada Commentary [iii. 267], the Buddha actually had 
to starve one day at Pancasala, because none of the inhabitants were 
willing to give Mm alms.) Because he once killed a wrestler, he suffered 
from cramp in the back. Once, when a physician, he caused discomfort 
to a merchant by purging him, hence Ms last illness of dysentery. As 
Jotipala, he spoke disparagingly of the Enlightenment of Kassapa 
Buddha, and in consequence had tp spend six years following various 
paths before becoming the Buddha., He was one of themost short-lived 
Buddhas, but because of those six years his Sasana will last longer.®^ 

The Buddha was generally addressed by his own disciples as Bhngava. 
He spoke of himself as Tathagata, while non-Bucldhists referred to him 
as Gotama or Mahasamana, Other names used arc Mahamuni, Sakya- 
muui, Jina, Sakka {e.g., Sn. vs. 345) and Brahma (Sn. vs. 91 ; S 21 A. ii. 418), 
also Yakkha (y.v.). 

The Anguttara Hikaya®’ gives a list of the Buddhar’s most eminent 
disciples, both among members of the Order and among the laity. 
Each one in the list is mentioned as having possessed pre-eminence in 
some particular respect. 

Among those who visited the Buddha for discussion or had interviews 
with Mm or received instruction and guidance direct from him, the 
following may be included in addition to thovse already mentioned:®® 
Ankura, Aggidatta, Acela-Kassapa, Ajatasattn, Ajita the paribbajaka, 

Sp, i. 190 f, complete. Some of the names have 

®® A. i, 23 if. j already been mentioned in this mono- 

This list docs not pretend to be graph in various connections. 
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Ajita the Licciiavi general, Attadattha, Anittliigandhakumara, Auura- 
dha, Amiruddha, Annabhara, Abhaya-rajakiirnara, Abhaya, Abhinjaka, 
Abhibhhta, Abhirupa-Nanda, Ambattha, the monk Arittha, Ariya the 
fisherman, Asama, Asibandhapntta, Assaji, Assalay ana, 5.ko taka, 
Amagandha, the yakkhas Alavaka and Indaka, Ugga of Vesali, Ugga 
the minister, Uggata-Sarlra, Uggaha, Ujjaya, Unnabha, Uttara-deva- 
putta, Uttara the Naga king, Uttara, pupil of Parasariya, Uttiya, 
Udaya and Udayi the brahmins, Uttara, pupil of Brahmayu, Uttara, 
daughter of Punna, Uttara the aged nim, Upavana, Upasalha, Upasena, 
Upaligahapati, Ubbiri, Eraka, Bsakarl, Kakudha, Kandaraka, Kapila 
the fisherman, Kappa, Kappatakura, Kalarakkhattiya, Kassapa the 
deva, ICana, Kanamata, Zatiyana, Kapathika, Kamada, Karanapali, 
the Kalamas, Kaligodha, Kimbila, Kisagotami, Kukkiitainitta the hunter, 
Kundadhana, Kundaliya, Kulla, Kiitadanta, Keniyathe Jatila, Keyaddha, 
Kesi the horse trainer, Kokanada, the two! daughters of Paj jima, Koka- 
lika, Khadiravaniya-Revata, Khanu-Kondanna, Khema the deva, Khema, 
Ganaka-Moggallana, Gavampati, Gutta, Gotama Thera, Canki, Oandana, 
Candabha, Candima (Gandimasa), Oitta-Hatthasariputta, Cunda, Cunda- 
Samanuddesa, Cundi, Culla-Dhanuggaha, Culla-Subhaddha, Chattapani, 
Janapada-Kalyanl-Nanda, .Tanavasabha, Jantu, Jambuka, Jambukhada- 
ka, Janussoni, Jaliya, Jivaka-Komarabhacca, Jenta, Jotikagahapati, 
Tayana, Talaputa, Tikanna, Timbaruka, Tissa, cousin of the Buddha, 
Tissa, friend of Metteyya, Tissa of Roruva, Tudu-brahma, Thulla- 
Tissa, DandapanI, Damali, Dasaka, Dlgha the deva, Dlghajanu, Dlghata- 
passi, Dighanakha, Dighalatthi, Dlghavu, Dummukha, Dopa, Dhamma- 
diniia, Dhammarama, the Dhammika-upasaka, Uhammika the brahmin, 
Kanda Thera, Uanda the herdsman, Nandana, Kandiya-paribbajaka, 
ISTandiya the Sakiyan, Nandivisala, Nagita, Nalakatapasa, Kalijangha, 
Kigamavasi-Tissa, Nigrodha, IsTinka, Nita, Nhatakamuni, Paccanikasata, 
Pancasikha, Panoalaoanda, Patacara, Pasenadij king of Kosala, Paha- 
rada the asura, Pataliya, Parapariya, Pingala-Kaccha, Pihgiyanl, 
Pilmda-Yaccha, Pilotika, Puima, Punna-Koliyaputta, Punna-Mantanl- 
piitta, Punna, Punniya, Pessa the elephant trainer, Pokkharasafci, 
Potthapada, Pothila, Potaliya, Phagguna, Baka-brahma, Bahuputtika, 
Bavaxi and his sixteen disciples, Bahiya-Daruciriya, Bahuna, Bilalapa- 
daka, Belatthakani, Bojjha, Brahmayu, Bhagu, Bhaggava, Bhadda, 
Bhadda-Kundakakesi, Bhaddali, Bhaddiya the Licchavi, several Bhara- 
dvajas (Akkosaka*, Aggika*, Asurinda*, Ahirasaka*, Kasi*, data*, 
Navakammika*, Bilangika*, Suddhika*, Sundarika*), Bharadvaja, 
husband of Dhananjani, Bharadvaja, friend of Vasettha, Bhunjatl, 
Bhumiya, Bhesika the barber, Macehari-Kosiya, Manibhadda, Mandissa, 
Maha-kappina, Maha-Kassapa, Maha-kotthita, Maha-Cunda, Maha- 
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clhanaj Maha-nama, Maha-Moggallana, MaMli (Otthaddlia), the two 
Magaiidiyas— oiie the brahmin and one the paxibbajaka, Magha, 
Manava-Gamiyai Manatthaddha, Matuposal^^ Malunkyaputta, Miga- 
jala, Migasira, Mendaka of Bhaddiya, Moliya-Phagguna, Moliya-Sivaka, 
Ya.soja, Eatthapala, Badha, Eahula, Easiya, Eiipananda, Eoja the 
Malla, Eiihinb Eohitassa, Lakmitaka-Bhaddiya, the goddess Laja, 
Lomasakahgiya, Lohicca, Vakkali, Vahgisa, Vajjiyaniahita, Vaddha the 
Licchavi, Vaddhamana, Vappa, Varadhara, Vassakara, Varana, Vasettha- 
iipasalcaj Vasettha, friend of Bharadvaja, Visakha Pancalaputta, Visa- 
kha, Vira, Yekhanasa, Veiidu, Vatambari, Sakuludayi, Sakka, Sankicca, 
the two Sangarawas, Sahgharakkhita (Bhagin6yya°), Saccaka, Sajjha, 
Satnilapa-devasj Sanahkumara, Santati, Sandha, Sandhana, Samiddhi, 
Sarabha, Sarabhahga, Satagira, Satali, Sati, Sanu, Sikha-Moggallana, 
Sigrda, Sir ima, Siva, Sivali, S!ha the general, Sukha, Siiciloma, Sujata, 
daughter-in-law of Anathapindika, Sudatta, Sunakkhatta, Sunita, 
Sundara-Samudda, Sundarl-Handa, the leper Suppabuddha, Suppa- 
vasa, Subha Todeyyaputta, the two nuns named Subha, Subhuti, the 
novice Sumana, Sumana, sister of Pasenadi, Subrahma, Suradha, 
Sur^a, Susima, Seniya, Seri, Sela, Sona-Kutikanna, Sona-Kolivisa, 
Sonadanda, Sona, the two Sopakas, Hatthaka Alavaka, Hatthaka- 
devaputta and Hemavata, See also s,v. Buddha and Bodhisatta. 

■ 3 . Gotamaka.— A class of asGetics, enumerated in a list of such classes.^ 
Ehys Davids thinks® they were almost certainly the followers of some 
other member of the Sakyan clan, as distinct from the Buddha, and 
suggests that it might have been Devadatta or possibly a brahmin of the 
Gotamagotta. The Lalita-vistara,^ however, speaks of the Gautamas in 
a list of nine such sects; the Gotamakas and the Gautamas are evidently 
identical, as several of the other classes correspond with the Pali. Ac- 
cording to the Lalita-vistara, these sects existed even before the Buddha, 
for they are represented as meeting and addressing him in the sixth 
week after the Enlightenment, on his way to the Ajapala-tree. We hear 
no more of them in subsequent history. 

^ A. iii, 276. Does devadhammika in j Buddhist Law in ERE,; see also Brethren 
Ap. ii. 368 (vs. ll) qualiiy(?otoma ? 265, n. 3. 

2 Dial. i. 222; but see his article on i ®p. 492. 

2. Gotamaka,— A yakkha. See Gotamakaeetiya. 

3, Gotamaka.— See Kanha-Gotamaka, 
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Gotamaka Sutta.-— Preaclied to tlxo monks at tlxo Gotamakacetiya. 
The Buddha declares that his proclamation of a Dharania is with full 
comprehension, with casual connection [sanidmam), and accompanied 
by wonders. His instructions are with reason/ 

It is said that at this pronouncement the thousandfold universe 
trembled.® The Majjhmia Gommentanf states that the Sutta was 
preached to the monks mentioned in the Mulapariyaya Sutta, and that, 
at the end, they became arahants. 

1 A. i. 276 f. " Also DA. i. 130; J. ii. 259. » i. 49. 


Gotamakacetiya. — A shrine near and to the south of Vesali/ It 
was considered one of the beautiful spots of that town® and the Buddha 
stayed there several times, particularly during the first years of his 
ministry.® During one such stay, he laid down the rule which allowed 
monks the use of three robes; he himself felt cold during the night and 
had to wear extra clothing.* 

The shrine was pre-Buddhistic and dedicated to a Yakkha named 
Gotamaka. A vihara was later built on the spot for the Buddha and his 
monks.® There the Gotamaka Sutta was preached.® The Bivydmdmm^ 
in a list of noted places of Vesali, speaks of a Gautama-nyaqrodha. The 
reference is evidently to this cetiya. It has been suggested® that the 
ectiya may have been called after the Kala (Kanha) Grotama Nagas, but 
the suggestion appears far-fetched. 

^ D. iii. 9. ® And, according to some, also the 

2 E.g., D. ii. 102, 118. Hemavata Sutta (SNA. i. 199). 

® Thus AA. i. 457. 7 p. OQI. 

^ Vin. i. 288; iii. 195. ' ® See J. P.T.-S. 1891, p. 67; Windisch: 

® UdA. 322; DhA. iii. 246; AA. i. Mara und Buddha, p. 68; c^. J. ii. 145. 
457; SNA. i. 344. 


Gotamatittha. — The ford by which the Buddha crossed the Ganges, 
after leaving Pataligama.^ See also Gotamadvara. 

1 Vin. i. 230; Ud. viii. 6; DdA. 424; D. ii. 89. 


Gotamadvara. — ^The gate by which the Buddha left Pataligama, after 
having eaten there at the invitation of Sunldha and Vassakara.* 

1 Vin. i. 230, etc., as above. 


Gotama. — Mother of Candakumara and chief queen of the king of 
Benares.* She is identified with Mahamaya.® She is sometimes also 
called Gotami.® 

1 J. vi. 134. ® Ibid., 157. = E.g., ibid., 148, 151. 
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1. Gotami, Gotama.— See MaM Pajapati Gotami, Kisagotami, etc. 

2. Gotami. — One of the cMef women siipporters of Vessabhii Bucldlia ^ 
The Commentary® calls Ler Kaligotami. 

iBu. xxii. 25. a BuA., p. 208. 

1. Gotami Sutta.— Mara sees Kisa Gotami resting alone in the Andhava- 
na and tries to frighten her, but he is forced to retire discomfited.^ 

1 S. i. 129. 

2. Gotami Sutta.— The story of how Pa japati Gotami ((/.a.) and her 
companions obtained the Buddha’s sanction to enter the Order and the 
conditions attaching to that .sanction.^ 

1 A. iv. ,274 ff. 

Gotamya. — The name given to the followers of Pajapati Gotamid 
1 is,g., DhA. iv. 149. 

Gotta, Goda.— See Godatta (2). 

1. Godatta Thera. — He belonged to a family of caravan-leaders and, 
on the death of his father, travelled about himself with five himdrc'd carts, 
engaged in, trade. One day, one of his oxen fell on the road, and seeing 
that his men could not get it up, Godatta went up and smote it. The 
ox, incensed by this cruelty, assumed a human voice and, chiding him 
for his base ingratitude, cnrsed him. Godatta, much moved, renounced 
all his property and joined the Order, in due course attaining arahantship.^ 
The Theragathd^ contsbins, several stanzas attributed to him, wherein he 
discoursed to “ Ariyan ” groups, both lay and religious, on lokadhammd 
(the nature of things ?), illustrating Ms meaning with a wealth of simile. 
He is probably the Godatta of the Godatta Sutta. 

1 ThagA. i 555 f. a vs. 65942, 

2. Godatta Thera.— His full name was Abhidhammika Godatta, 
showing that he was considered expert in Abhidhamma. He was 
evidently a well-known AbMdhamma commentator and is fpioted in 
the V isuidJiimiagga,^ but it is said that his explanation was rejected in 
the Commentaries because it was only the Elder’s personal view. The 
Samaoitafasadikd,^ however, relates a story showing that the Elder was 
recognised as an authority on the Vinaya. A monk of Antarasamudda 

^ p. 138. 2 ii. 307, also 478; iii. 588. 
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made a drinking bowl out of a coco-nut shell and, leaving it in the 
monastery, went to Cetiyagiri. Another monk, fancying the bowl, 
.stole it and also went to Cetiyagiri, where he met the owner and was 
charged with theft. Unable to settle the dispute where they were, they 
went to the Mahavihara, Thez'e, by beating of drums, the monks were 
a.ssembled near the Mahaeetiya, and convicted the acciLsed of theft, 
holding him guilty of a pdrajikd offence. Godatta, being interviewed, 
pointed out that the value of the bowl was only a penny or two and that 
the Buddha had nowhere laid down that the theft of such an insignificant 
object could be held a parajika offence. His decision was greeted with 
applause, and when the report thereof reached the reigning king, Bhatiya, 
he decreed that, henceforth, in all their disputes, his subjects should 
abide by the decision of Godatta. v.l. Godtia, Godhaka, Goda, Gotta, 
Godanta. 


3. Godatta Thera. — An incumbent of Kalyani-mahavihara in Ceylon. 
He would procure his food when the shadow of the sun w’^as two inches 
long and eat it when it was but one inch. Even when no .sun was to be 
seen, he knew the time exactly. The people discovered this by watching 
him and set their “ clocks ” by his movements.^ 

1 MA. i. 100. 


Godatta Sutta. — A conversation between Godatta and Cittagahapati 
at the Ambatakavana in Maeohikasanda. Godatta asks Citta about 
the different kinds of hearths {cetovimutti)—appamdndcetovi7nutti, 

dMncanndcetovmuttiy sumatocetovimutti and animittdcetovimutti. Citta 
explains them and points out how, aecording to one view, these states 
are diverse both in spirit and in letter and how, •according to another, 
they are the same in spirit, though diverse in letter.^ 

1 S. iv. 296 f. 


Godavari. — See Godhavari, 


1. Godha, Godhaka. — See Godatta (2) 


2. Godha Thera. — A Sakiyan. A conversation between him and 
Mahanama the Sakiyan is recorded in the Godha Sutta^ 

I 'S. V. 37L. 


Jataka (No. 138).— -The Bodhisatta was once born as a 
aid homage to a good ascetic living near the ant-hill where 
The good ascetic left and was replaced by a wicked one, 
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to wliom the Bodhisatta paid like homage. One day, the villagers 
brought a dish of lizard’s flesh to the ascetic. Being attracted by its 
flavour, he planned to kill the Bodhisatta, that he might have more 
of the flesh. But the Bodhisatta discovered his intention just in time, 
and, making good his escape, denounced the hypocrite. 

The story was told in reference to a wicked monk.^ 

1 J. i. 480 f. 

2. Godha Jataka (Ko. 141).— The Bodhisatta was born once as an 
iguana, leader of many others. His son became intimate with a young 
chameleon, whom he used to clip and embrace. The Bodhisatta warned 
his son against this unnatural intimacy, but, finding his advice of no 
a v ail, and knowing that danger would come to them through the chameleon, 
he prepared a way of escape, should the need arise. The chameleon, 
growing tired of the friendship with the iguana, showed a trapper the 
homo of the iguanas, The trapper made a fire round the hole and killed 
many of the iguanas as they tried to escape, but the Bodhisatta reached 
safety through the hole he had provided. 

The story was told about a treacherous monk, identified with the 
young iguana.^ For details see the Mahilamukha Jataka. 

3. Godha Jataka (No. 325). — The story of the past is very similar to 
No. 1 above, except that there is only mention of one ascetic and he is 
a hypocrite. The young lizard threatened to expose the ascetic’s hypoc- 
risy and compelled him to leave the hermitage. The story was related 
in reference to a monk who was a cheat and a rogue.^ 

Gf. the Kuhakabrahmapa Vatthu (DhA. iv. 154 f.). 

, /i''J.:iii.84':h'.' , ■ ■ 

4. Godha Jataka (No. 333). — A prince and his wife, returning after 
a long journey, were greatly distressed by hunger, and some hunters, 
seeing them, gave them a roasted lizard. The wife carried it in her 
hand, hanging it from a creeper. Arriving at a lake, they sat down at 
the foot of a tree, and while his wife was away fetching water the prince 
ate the whole lizard. When his wife came back, he told her that the 
lizard had run away, leaving only the tail in his hand. Later, the 
prince became king, but his wife, though appointed queen consort, 
received no real honour. The Bodhisatta, who was the king’s minister, 
wishing to see justice done to the queen, contrived that the king should 
be reminded of his ingratitude by allusion being made to the incident 
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of the roast lizard. The king thereupon realised his neglect of his dutiful 
wife, and conferred on her supreme power. 

The story was told in reference to a couple who had been given a roast 
lizard, when returning from a journey undertaken to collect debts. 
The husband ate the whole lizard when his wife was away. She said 
nothing and drank some water to appease her hunger, but when they 
visited the Buddha, and he asked her if her husband were good and 
affectionate, she replied in the negative. The Buddha then told her 
the story of the past.^ 

^ J. iii. 106 f.; c/, Sueeaja JMca. 

Godha or Mahanama Sutta. — Mahanama visits Godha the Sakiyan 
at Kapilavatthu and asks him what qualities, possessed by a sotdpanna, 
will secure for him ultimate enlightenment. There are three, answers 
Godha-— unwavering loyalty to the Buddha, the Bliainma and the 
Sahgha. When Godha, in his turn, asks the same question of Mahana- 
ma, the latter answers that there are four, and adds the possession of 
Ariyan virtues. The two seek the .Buddha to ask his opinion. 
Mahanama declares to the Buddha that he would accept the Buddha’s 
decision in face of the opinion of everyone else in the universe. In 
answer to a question of the Buddha, Godha answers that of a person 
who holds such a view he has nothing but good to say, the conclusion 
evidently being that he accepts Mahanama’s opinion in preference to 
his own.^ 

1 S. V. 371 f. 

Godhagatta-Tissa Thera. — He it was who brought about a recon- 
ciliation between Dutthagamani and his brother Tissa.^ The Com- 
mentary^ explains that he had a cutaneous complaint which made 
his skin scaly like that of a godha (iguana). 

1 Miiv. xxiv. 49-53. ^ 4gQ. 

Godhapiira. — See Gonaddhapura. 

Godha.— See Kaligodha. 

1. Godhavari. {v.l. Godavari).— A river in Dakkhinapatha, of which 
it forms the southern boundary. During the Buddha’s time, the 
Alaka (or Mulaka) king and the Assaka king (both Andhakas) had settle- 
ments on its northern bank, and Bavari’s hermitage lay in the territory 
between their dominions.^ The Commentary'^ says that near this 

2 SNA. ii. 581. 


1 SN. vs. 977. 
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spot fclie Godiiavari divided into two branches, forming an island 
three leagues in extent, and the island was a dense forest, known as 
the Kapitthavana. BaVari’s hermitage occupied a region of five 
leagues. In the past this region had been the abode of various sages, 
such as Sarabhaftga.® According to the Anguttam Commentary y 
Bavarfs hermitage was on a bend of the rxveT {Godliamrlvanhe). The 
Godhavari is one of the holiest rivers in Southern India, rising in Brah- 
magiri near the village of Triyanvaka and sanctified by its connection 
with Kama and various saints. 

3 J. v. 132, 136; Mtu. 1363. ^ AA. 1 182. 

2, Godhavari.— -A canal, built by Parakkamabahii I„ connecting 
the Karagahga and the Parakkamasagara.^ 

1 0T.lxxix.67. 

Godhika Thera.— Son of a Malla chief in Pava. He went to Kapila- 
vatthu with his friends, Siibahn, Valliya and Uttiya, and there he saw 
the Twin Miracle and joined the Order, later attaining arahantship. 
(But see below.) At Rajagaha, Bimbisara built a hut for him but forgot 
the roof. The gods prevented rain from failing till this error was rectified. 

Godhika and his friends had been companions in good deeds in the 
past, cspooialiy in the time of Siddhattha Buddha and of Kassapa Buddha. 
Eighty-seven kappas ago Godhika was seven times king, under the name 
of Mahasena.^ 

According to the Samyutta® account, Godhika lived on the Kalasila 
in Isigilipassa. There he made various vain attempts to win arahantship,® 
achieving only temporary emancipation of mind, from which he then fell 
away. Six times this happened and then he decided to commit suicide 
by cutting his throat. Mara saw this and reported it to the Buddha, 
but when the Buddha arrived it was too late and Godhika lay “ supine 
on his couch with his shoulders twisted around.” The Buddha, how- 
ever, declared that Godhika had attained Nibbana. The Commentary 
states that, after cutting his throat, Godhika so checked his final agony 
that he won arahantship. ; ; 

1 Thag. VB. 51; ThagA. 1 123 1; ; » The DliA. (1 431 f.) adds that he 

Ap. 1 140. I suffered from a disease brought about by 

® S. 1 120 f.j SA. 1144 f,; also PhA. l j hard work. 

4311 , , . 

Godhika Sutta.— -Contains the story of Godhika’s suicide, mentioned 
above.^ .. ■ " " . 
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GodMya-Mahatissa Thera. — Teacher of Dhammadinna, of Valafiga- 
tissa-pabbata.^ 


1 MT. 606. 


Godhl.—Probably the mother of Devadatta {q,v.), who is sometimes 
called Godhiputta.^ 

^ Vin. ii. 189. 


Gonaddha (Gonaddhapura).— One of , the places passed by Bavari’s 
disciples on their way from BavarTs hermitage to see the Buddha at 
Rajagaha, Between Gonaddha and their starting place lay Patitthana, 
Mahissati and Ujjeni, and the next stopping place after Gonaddha was 
Vedisa.^ The Commentary® says that Gonaddha was another name for 
Godhapura. 

G Sn. vs. 1011. ® SnA. ii. 583. 


Gonarattha.— A district in North Ceylon, where Magha and Jayabahu 
set up fortifications.^ 


1 Cv. Issxiii. 17. 


Gonisavihara.— A vihara in Ceylon where the young Dhatusena {q.v.) 
was brought up by his uncle, while he remained in disguise as a monk.^ 
Geiger® thinks it was to the south of Anaradhapura. 

1 Cv. xxxviii. 21. ® Cv.lTrs, i. 30, n. 1. 

Gonusurattha. — A district in North Ceylon, once occupied by Magha and 
Jayabahu,^ 

r Cv. Ixxxiii. 17. 

Gonnagama.— A village in Rohapa, giyen by Dappiila to the Raja- 
vihara.^' 

, ^ .0v..x1t.''58,' ' 

Gonnavitthika. — A village in Rohana, assigned by Dappula to the 
Cittalapabbatavihara.® 

^ Gv. xlv. 59. 

1. Gopaka. — A Thera. lie once stayed at the Kukkutarama in Pata- 
liputta, where he was given a set of robes.’’ . 

1 Vin. i. 300. 

2. Gopaka. — A king of ninety-one kappas ago; ho offered Icanavera- 
flowers to the Buddha. He was a previous birth of Kanaverapupphiya. , 

lAp.i. 182 . 
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3. Gopaka.— A deva. He had been a Sakiyan maid of Kapilavatthu 
named GopiM (Gopi), who led a virtuous life and, according to the 
Buddha’s teaching, had cultivated the thoughts of a man. After death 
she was born as a dempuita in Tavatiipsa. There, when he saw monks 
reborn as Gandhahhas, he rebuked them for having neglected their 
opportunities. A series of verses attributed to Gopaka are given in the 
Sakkapanha Sutta.^ 

1 D. ii. 271-5. 

Gopaka Moggallana. — A brahmin minister of Ajatasattu, in charge 
of some defence works in Rajagahad See Gopaka Moggallana Sutta. 

The Theragdtfid^ contains a stanza spoken by Moggallana Thera in 
answer to a question by Gopaka Moggallana. Gopaka asks Moggallana 
how many of the Buddha’s teachings he remembers. Eighty-four 
thousand, answers the latter and proceeds to explain.® 

^ M. iii. 7, 2 vs. 1024. ® TKagA. ii. 130. 

Gopaka Moggallana Sutta.— Soon after the Buddha’s deatli, Ananda, 
on his way to Rajagaha for alms, visits the place where Gopaka Moggal-^ 
lana was strengthening the city’s defences. Moggallana asks him if 
there were any monk in every way like the Buddha, and receives a negative 
answer, Vassakara arrives and, on being told the topic of conversation, 
asks the same question and is told by Ananda that the monks regard the 
Dhamma as their protector. It is true, however, that there are monks 
whom they hold in great esteem and reverence, and Ananda enumerates 
the qualities which won for them such homage.^ 

1 M. iii. 7 ff. 

Gopaka Sivali, — A resident of Ceylon. He built a cetiya in 
Talapitthikavihara. At the moment of his death, remembering this 
act, he w'as reborn in the deva-world,^ 

1 VibhA. 156. 

1. Gopala.— King Udena’s son. Gopala wms also the name of the 
father of Udena’s queen consort, GopalamatMevi.^ 

;AA.i. 118. 

2. Gopala.— One of the yakkha chieftains, to be invoked by the 
Buddha’s followers in time of need.^^ 


1 D. iii. 205. 
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3. Gopala. — One of the four sons of the chaplain to King Esukari. 
For their story see the Hatthipaia Jataka. Gopala is identified with 
Moggallana.^ 

y- J. iv. 491. 

4. Gopala.— A setthi, father of Tapassii and Bhallikaj in the time of 
Kassapa Buddha.^ 

^ ThagA. i, 48. 

6. Gopala. — A devaputta of Tavatimsa. He was the teacher of 
Uraeeliadamala and gave alms to the Buddha Kassapa and the monks; 
he hoard the Dhamma but could get no special attainment. Moggallana 
met him during a visit to Tavatiinsa and, in answer to the Elder’s 
questions, Goptila gave an account of himself. Moggallana thereupon 
preached to him and he became a scjtapanna.^ 

1 Vv. V. 14; VvA. 270 ff. 

6. Gopala. — A devaputta of Tavatimsa. He had been a cowherd of 
Rajagaha and had once offered Moggallana a meal of hwnmdsa (junket 
and rice). Immediately afterwards he was stung by a snake and died 
while watcliiug the Elder ea fc the meal he had given him.’' 

^ Vv. vii. C; VvA. 308 f. 

Gopalaka Siitta. — See Cula-Gopalaka and Maha-Gopalaka Suttas. 

Gopalapabbata. — A hill near Pnlatthipura, used as a landmark.’ 

1 Ov. Ixxviii. 05; for identilication see Cv. Trs. i. 110, n. 1. 

Gopalamata. — Queen consort of Udena. She belonged to a poor 
merchant’s family in Telappanali and had long and beautiful hair, the 
envy of her friends. One day, Maha Kaecana and seven others visited 
the village, and she sold her hair- for eight kahapanas, that she might 
provide the visitors with a meal. It is said tliat she recovered her 
hair immediately on seeing Maha Kaccana. When the Elder reached 
Ujjeiii tliat very day, by air, he related the incident to King Udena and 
the king, having sent messengers to fetch Goprdaniata, made her his 
chief consort. She gave birth to a son, whom she called Gopala, after 
her own father, and thenceforth she herself was called Gopalamata,’' 

1 AA. i. 118; Mil. 291. 

Gopi, Gopika. — The Sabiyan maiden of Kapilavatthu, who was born 
later as Gopaka-devaputta. See Gopaka (3). 
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Gomagga.— -A spot in Siinsapavana near Alavi. Tite Buddlia once 
stayed there during the oold season and was visited by Hatthaka Alavaka.^ 

1 A.i. 136. 

Gomatakandara.— A grotto some distance from Veluvana in Raja- 
gaka. Monks coming to Rajagaha from afar were provided with lodging 
there, and Dalbba Mallaputta was put in charge of these arrangements.^ 

1 Vin. ii. 76; iii. 160. 

Gomati.— A. channel built by Parakkamabalia I., branching eastwards 
from the Mahavalukagangad 

1 Gv. Ixxix. 52..: 

Gomaya, or GomayapiMI Satta.— Preached at Jetavana. A monk 
asks the Buddha whether there is any body or anything at all that is 
permanent and stable. The Buddha takes a pellet of cowdung in his 
hand and tells him that the personality in any one span of life {attahJidm) 
even as small as that pellet is unstable. The Buddha then tells the 
monk of the great luxuries he had enjoyed as king (Maha-Sudassana) of 
KusSvati, and of how they all perished.’' 

This sutta was preached by Mahinda at the Nandana grove, on the 
sixth day after his arrival in Geylon.^ 

1 S. iii.. 143 f. . ' 3 Mhv. xv. 197. 

Gomayagama.— A village in Rohanad 

Gv. Ixxv. 3. 

Goyaniya. — A shortened form of Aparagoyanad 
1 J. iv. 278, 279; Ap. i. 18; ii. 348. 

GoyogapiIakkha.~A spot near Bi^nares, visited by the Buddha on 
his begging rounds.^ The Commentary^ explains that it was near a 
fig tree set up at the spot where cows were. 

A A. i. 280.; ■ , > AA. i. 460. 

Gorimanda. — A rich man -of Mithila. He had no children and was 
ugly; when he spoke saliva flowed from his mouth, and two Ireautiful 
women, standing be.side him, wiped his face with blue lilies and threw 
them away. When revellers had no money wherewith to buy flowers, 
they would stand outside Gorimandats house and call out for him. 
When he leaned out of the window to ask what they wanted, his face 
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had to be wiped with lilies and the lilies were then thrown away. The 
revellers picked them up, washed them, and wore them at their revels.^ 

1 J. vi. 357 f. 


Go|aka|a,— Husband of BighatalH. He obtained his wife after having 
worked seven years in a house. One day, when on his way with his 
wife to visit her parents, they came to a stream, and, while they were 
hesitating before crossing, a man named Dighapitthi came along and 
offered to take them across, because, he said, he was well known to the 
denizens of the river. He took Dighatala first, with the sweetmeats 
intended for her relations, and persuaded her to come with him, leaving 
her husband. When Grolakala realised what had happened, he jumped 
into the stream in desperation, easily crossing it— because it was really 
very shallow — -and claimed his wife. In the course of the q^uarrel between 
the two men they came to where Mahosadha held court, and he, having 
heard their respective stories, decided, with the approval of the assembled 
populate, in favour of Golakala. 

It is said Golakala was so called because he was dwarfish, like a 
ball (gold), and black (Jcdhjd 

1 J. vi. 337, 338. 


Golapanu.— A village given by King Buddhadasa for the maintenance of 
the Moraparivena/ 

1 Cv. xxxvii. 173. 


Golabahatittha. — A ford over the Mahavalukagafiga. 
* . : ^ Cv. IxxiL 51. 


Golahala. — The soldiers of a district in South India 
1 Cv. Ixxvi. 264, 269. 


Govaddhamana. — A village in Uttarapatha, in the dominion of King 
Kamsa. It was the resid(«,nce of Upasagara and Devagabbha and the 
birthplace of the Andhakavenhudasaputta.^ 

1 J. iv. 80. 


Govarattha. — A district in South India (the modern Goa). Vimala- 
dhammasuriya once took refuge there.^ 

J- Cv. xciv. 2. 


Govinda. — The steward or treasurer of King Disampati. He had a 
son, Jotipala, who succeeded him after his death and came to be known 
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as MaM Govinda (g.v.).^ “ Govirida was evidently a title and not a 
name. See Govindiya below., ■ 

1 D. ii. 230f.; Mki. iii. 204. 

Govindamala. — A mountain in Rohana. Tlie Adipada Bhuvanekabahii 
founded a town there and used it as a fortification for Rohana when 
Magha’s forces overran the country,^ 

1 Cv. Ixxxi. 6; also Cv. Trs. ii. 135, n. 4. 

Govindiya. — Evidently the title given to the High Treasurer. It 
occurs in the phrase Govmd'if/e abMsinctssami, when Disaj^pati proposes 
to appoint Jotipala to the rank of Treasurer.^ 

^ D. ii. 232, cj). Janussoiii. 

1. Gosala Thera. — Ho came from a rich family of Magadha and made 
the acquaintance of Sonakupkanna. When he heard that the latter 
had left the world, he too joined the Order and dwelt on the uplands 
near his native village. One day his mother gave him a meal of rice 
porridge with honey and sugar.: After the meal, he made a great c:ffort 
and won arahantship. 

hlinety-one kappas ago he saw the rag robe of a Pacceka Buddha 
hanging from a tree trunk and offered flowers in homaged 

He is probably identical with Pamsukulapujaka of the Apadana.® 

1 Thag. vs. 23; ThagA. i. 79 £ ■ ? Ap. ii. 434; but see also Mahakala. 

2. Gosala.— See Makkhali. « 

Gosihga Sutta. — See Culagosifiga Sntta and Mahagosihga Sutta. 

1. Gosifigasalavanadaya.---A forest tract near Nadika. Once, when 
Anuruddha, Nandiya and KimMla were living there, they were visited 
by the Buddha, who came from Ginjakavasatha. The result of the 
visit Wcas the preaching of tlie Culagosinga Sutta (g.v.)} On another 
occasion, when the Buddha was staying there with many eminent 
monks, among whom were Saripufta, Moggallana and others, their 
conversation led to the preaching of the Mahagosihga Sutta 

1 M. i. 205 £ 2 212 £ 

2. Gosingasalavanadaya.— A forest tract near Vesali. When the 
Buddha was living in the Kuta^arasala, in the Mahavana, he wus visited 
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by many people and there was great disturbance. In order to find 
quiet and solitude, certain monks, among wbom were Gala, Upacala, 
Kakkata, Kalimblia, Nikata and Katissaha, retired into this forest.^ 

I'A. V. 133. ■ 


Gosisanikkhepa Thera. — An arahant. Ninety-four kappas ago he 
had spread gosua (sandalwood paste) outside a monastery. Seventy- 
fiTe kappas ago he became a king, named Suppatitthita.^ 

1 Ap. i. 245, 


Ghata.— See Ghata. 


Ghata Sutta.— Sariputta and Moggallana are staying at the Kalanda- 
kanivapa and, in the course of their conversation, it transpires that 
Moggallana, exercising clairvoyance and clairaudience, had seen and 
heard the Buddha, then dwelling in Jetavana. The subject of his talk 
was consummate energy (araddhavinya). Sariputta declares 'that, in 
comparison with Moggallana, he himself is like a mound of gravel set 
up alongside the Himalaya. Moggallana returns the compliment Iry 
saying that, beside Sariputta, he is like a pinch of salt set up alongside 
a large jar of salt, and recalls the high praise bestowed on Sariputta by 
the Buddha himself.^ 

1 S. ii. 275 f. 


Ghataya. — A Sakiyan of Kapilavafthu, who built a monastery attached 
to the Nigrodharama. There the Maha Sunnata Sutta was preached.^ 

1 M. iii. 110; MA. ii. 907. 


Ghatikara. — One of the great Brahma. In the time of Kassapa 
Buddha he was a potter of VehaMga, looking after his blind parents. 
He was a very pious and devoted follower of the Buddha, ministering 
to him better than anyone else, and the Buddha accepted his invitation 
in preference to that of the king of Benares. It is said that when the 
Buddha was in need of anything he would go to Ghatikara’ s house and 
take it, whether ho were at home or not, so great was his confidence 
in Ghatikara’s piety. Once, when Ghatikara was absent, the people, 
at the Buddha’s suggestion, took away the thatch from his house to 
roof the hut of Tathagata, For three months Ghatikara’s house remained 
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open to the sky, but no rain fell on it, so great was Ms faith.^ According 
to the Nalapana Jataka,® no rain will ever fall bn the site of Ghatlkara’s 
house as long as this kappa lasts. 

The Bodhisatta, who at the time of Ghatikara was a young brahmin 
named Jotipala, was the friend of Ghatikara but had no faith in the 
Buddha, and Ghatikara, having failed to persuade him to visit the 
Buddha, in the end took him by force. Jotipala was converted and 
joined the Order, but Ghatikara, as the only support of his parents, 
could not renounce the world. Kiki, king of Benares, having heard of 
his virtues from Eassapa Buddha, sent him five hundred cartloads of 
the choicest rice, etc,, but Ghatikara returned the gifts, saying that he 
had plenty for himself.® 

After death, Ghatikara was born as a Mahabrahma in the AviM 
Brahma-world, and an andgaml.^ He provided the Buddha with the 
eight requisites of a monk when the Buddha, having left the world, 
decided to lead the life of a bhikkhu.® The begging bowl, then provided 
by him, vanished when the Buddha was given a bowl of milk rice by 
Sujata.® 

According to the Samyutta Nihdya,’’ Ghatikara visited the Buddha 
some time after the Enlightenment and the Buddha reminded him of their 
former friendship. Ghatikara, on that occasion, speaks of several 
others (besides Jotipala) who had been his friends in Vehalinga— XJpaka, 
Phalagap^a, Pukkusati, Bhaddiya, Khandadeva, Bahuraggi and Pifigiya. 
They had listened to the Buddha’s teaching and, after death, were born 
in the Aviha- world, where he himself was. In this context the Buddha 
addresses him as Bhaggava (g'.'y.). 

1 Mil. 223 f. 2 J. i. 172. but he did not wish hi#' attainments to 

* M. ii. 46 ff.; S. i. 35 f.; Bu. xxv. 41; be known (AA. i. 44). 

SnA. i. l52. 5 J. i. 65; SnA, ii. 382; BuA, 236 ; 

* He was evidently already a Sakadd- VvA. 314. 

yawi before his death (see DhA i. 380), ® J. i. 69. S. i. 36 f.; 60. 

1. Ghatikara Sutta.— Preached during a tour in Kosala. The Buddha 
turned ofi the main road and, when he came to the spot which had once 
been VehaliAga, he smiled. Being asked by Ananda the reason for his 
smile, the Buddha related to him and to the monks the story of Ghatikara, 
the potter of Vehalinga, as given aboveJ It is said® that the Buddha 
wished to make known to the monks the great piety of Ghatikara. The 
sutta was repeated at a shrine near Todeyya, which was being worshipped 
by the people without their knowing its significance. The Buddha 
related the sutta and explained that the shrine was the thupa of Kassapa 
Buddha.® " 

i M. ii. 45 ff. 2MA. ii. 717. DhA. iii. 261. 
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2, Ghatikara Sutta.— Relates the visit of Ghatikara Maha Brahma to 
the Buddha at Jetavaha and the ensuing conversation.^ 

1 S. i. 35 f., 60. 

Ghattiya.— One of the four wives of Candakumara.^ 

1 J. iv. 148. 

1. Ghata (also called Ghatakumara). The Bodhisatta, born as the 
king of Benares. One of his ministers misconducted himself in the royal 
harem and the king, catching him in the act, banished him. The minister 
took service with Vahka, king of Savatthi, and persuaded him to attack 
Benares. Ghata was captured and thrown into prison, where he entered 
into ecstatic meditation. But Vahka was seized by a burning sensation, 
and he ordered the release of Ghata and the restoration of his kingdom.’' 
vX Ghata. 

^ J. iii, 168 f.; c/. EkarSja. 

2. Ghata (also called Ghatapa^dita). — The Bodhisatta, born as the 
ninth of the ten AndhakavephudasaputtEi When a son of his brother, 
Vasudeva, died, Vasudeva lamented beyond all measure, and Ghata, 
wishing to cure him, feigned madness and went about Dvaravati asking 
for the hare in the moon. When Vasudeva heard of this from his courtier 
Rohineyya, he hastened to Ghata and argued with him about the ridicu' 
lousness of his quest. The plan succeeded and Vasudeva was cured of 
his grief.’ vX Ghata. 

^ J. iv. 81, 84 If.; Pv. ii. 6; PvA. 93 f. 

1, Ghata Jataka (No. 355). — The story of Ghatakumara (j,u.). It 
was related in reference to, a minister of the Kosala king. He had been 
the king’s favourite, but then, influenced by slanderers, the king cast 
him into prison, where he entered the First Path. When he was released 
he visited the Buddha, who told him the Jataka story. 

Ananda is identified with King Vahka of the Jataka.’ 

1 J.iii.l08fif. 

2. Ghata Jataka (No. 454).^ — The story of the Andhakavephudasa- 
putta’ iq.v.) and of the manner in which Ghatapapdita {q.v.) assuaged 
the grief of his brother, Vasudeva. The introductory story resembles' 
that of the Matthakunpali Jataka. 

Rohineyya is identified with Ananda and Vasudeva with Sariputta.® 

^ This Jataka perhaps influenced the 
story of Ummadacitta found in the 
Mahavamsa (ix. 13); for its connection 


with the Harivamsa see ZDMG. 63, 
25 ff. 

2 J. iv. 79 if. 


ilimiBi® 
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Ghataraandadayaka Thera— An arahant. Ninety-four kappas ago he 
saw the Pacceka Buddha, Sueintita, afdicted with a nervous disease and 
gave him ghee (srtoama? 2 .da). He became king of the gods fifty-four 
times and king of men fifty-one timesd 

His verses are repeated elsewhere,® and are ascribed in the Themgdthd 
Commen/ary to Ajina Thera.® 

lAp. ii. 383 1 2 /6^, 436. 3 Tj^agA. i. 250. 

Ghatasana.-— Twenty kappas ago Pupphathupiya {q.v.) became king 
thirty-eight times under this name.^ 

^ Ap. i. 156. 

Ghatasana Jataka (No. 133).— Once the Bodhisatta was king of the 
birds and lived with his subjects in a giant tree, whose branches spread 
over a lake. The Naga king of the lake, Canda, enraged by the dropping 
of the birds’ dung into the water, caused flames to dart up from the water 
to the tree, and the Bodhisatta, perceiving the danger, flew away with 
his flock. 

The story was told to a monk whose hut was burnt by fire. The 
villagers undertook to build him another, but there was a delay of three 
mouths, during which the monk with no shelter could not proceed in 
his meditation. The Buddha chided him for not seeking another shelter.^ 

1 j.i.471f. 


Ghanasela. — A mountain in Avanti in the Dakkhinapatha, where 
Kaladevala lived.^ 

1 J. V. 133. 


Ghanika. — A class of spirits (cloud-gods ?).^ 

1 Mil., p. 191. 


Gharani.— A woman, lay-disciple of the Buddha. She had attained 
the Third Fruit of the Path and when the Buddha was about to perform, 
the Twin Miracle, she offered to perform a miracle herself— to transform 
the earth into water and dive about .in it like a water-bird.^ 

^ DhA. iii. 209. There was a Gharaiii Stupa near Supparaka (Divy, 47). 


Gharavasa-panha.— The question asked by Dhananjaya and answered 
by Vidhura, before he was taken away by Punnaka. The question dealt 
with how a householder could so live as to get the best out of his life, 
both for this world and for the next.^ 

^ J,' iv. -286 f. . 
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Ghotamukha.— A bralunm, probably of PatalipUtta. Ou coming to 
visit Benares, He saw Udena there in Khemiyambavana and had a con- 
versation with him, recorded in the Ghotamukha Sutta. At the conclusion 
of the talk he declared himself converted and wished to offer to Udena 
the daily allowance of five hundred kahapanas which he regularly received 
from the king of Ahga, Udena suggested that the money might be 
utilised to build an assembly-hall for the Order at Patoliputta. The 
suggestion was agreed to and the assembly-hall, when built, was called 
Ghotamukhid 

The Commentary'^ adds that Ghotamukha held the view that one 
should seek self-glorification, even by the slaughter of one’s parents, 
and that he was the only person born in heaven, in spite of having held 
that view. After his birth in heaven, having discovered the cause of 
his good fortune, he came to earth in disguise and, after revealing his 
identity to his only remaining sister, told her where his treasures were 
hidden and instructed her to spend some of the money on renovating 
an old refectory which the monks were trying to restore. 

1 M. ii. 157 ff. 2 ma. ii. 786 f. 

Ghotamukha Sutta. — Eecords a conversation between Udena Thera 
and Ghotamukha at Khemiyambavana, after the Buddha’s death. 
Ghotamukha maintains that there is a Recluse who might be called 
Righteous {dhammiko parihbdjo). Does Udena know of him ? Udena 
describes to him the four types of individuals — those who torture them- 
selves, those who torture others, those who torture both and those 
who torture neither, the last being those who live beyond appetites, 
consummate, unfevered and blissful. They want none of the things 
after which men hanker, but discarding them all go forth to homelessness. 
Ghotamukha admits that such are Righteous Recluses.''' 

1 M. ij. 157 ff. 

Ghotamukhi.— -See Ghotamukha. 

1. Ghosa.— The village in which Buddhaghosa was born.^ 

1 Sas. 29. 

2. Ghosa, Ghosaka. — A devaputta, Kotuhalaka, in a previous birth. 
Unable to make a living in his own country, he left it and came with 
his wife and child to a herdsman’s house, where, having eaten too heartily 
after a long period of starvation, he died and was born as a dog in the 
same house, because he had envied a bitch which lived there. When the 
dog grew up, it used to accompany the herdsman on a visit to a Pacceka 


Buddha, who had meals in his house. Sometimes, when the herdsman 
was unable to go himself, he would send the dog to summon the Pacceka 
Buddha. The road led through a forest and the dog would bark aloud 
to frighten away the wild beasts. One day, when the Pacceka Buddha 
went elsewhere> the dog died of 'a broken heart and was reborn in 
Tavatimsa as the god Ghosa or Ghosaka. He was later reborn as 
Ghosaka-setthid 

1 DhA. i. 169 f.; AA. i. 227 f.; MA. L 539 f.; DA. i. 317. 

Ghosasannaka Thera, — An arahant. Thirty-one kappas ago he was 
a hunter, and hearing the Buddha preach was delighted by the sound 
of his voice. ^ His verses are in the Commentary attributed 

to Gahavaratiriya'’ and to Dhammikad 

i Ap. ii.451. 2 TiiagA. i. 91. » p. 398. 

Ghosaka-setthi {v.l. Ghosita®).— A setthi of Kosambi. Being born as 
the son of a courtesan, he is cast away on a refuse heajo. A passer-by 
takes him home, but the Treasurer of Kosambi, knowing from an astro- 
loger that the stars showed the birth of a very lucky boy, seeks him 
out and adopts him. A few days after, the Treasurer^ wife bears him 
a son, and he therefore plans to kill Ghosaka with the help of a slave 
woman. Kali. All his attempts having failed, he promises a potter one 
thousand pieces if he will kill the boy. Gbosita is sent to the potter 
with a message ; on the way he meets his foster-brother, and gives him 
the message, promising to win for him a game of marbles. The foster- 
brother goes to the potter and is killed. The Treasurer then sends 
Ghosaka to the superintendent of his hundred villages with a letter 
ordering that he be killed. The letter is fastened to the boy's garment. 
On the way he stops for a meal at the house of a country- treasurer whose 
beautiful daughter falls in love with him. Discovering the letter, she 
substitutes another to the effect that Ghosaka should be married to 
her with great festivity and that a two-storeyed house should bo built 
for them. The; superintendent carries out these orders and the Treasurer 
fails ill on receiving the news. He is visited on his death-bed by Ghosaka 
and his wife, and while trying with his dying breath to say “ I do not 
give him my wealth,” by a slip of the tongue he says “ I do.” Ghosaka 
becomes a very pious man and is made the Treasurer of King Udena. 
Later he meets Samavati, daughter of his friend Bhaddavatiya, adopts 
her as his daughter and, when the time comes, gives her in marriage 
to Udena.' ■, 

In a past life Ghosaka had been Kotuhalaka of Addilarattha, but left 
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there with, his wife and child on account of great poverty. On the way 
he cast off the child on account of its being too heavy, but rescued it 
later in answer to his wife's iruportunities. It was as a result of that 
act that he was cast away in this birth. Later he was born as a dog 
and then as Ghosakadevaputta^ (?•'«•)• 

Ghosaka had two colleagues in Kosambl, Kukkuta and Pavariya. 
For a number of years they entertained five hundred ascetics from 
Himava, during the rainy season, until one year the ascetics, hearing 
from a tree-sprite, who had been one of Anathapindika’s labourers, 
of the arising of the Buddha, informed Ghosaka and his friends of their 
determination to see the Buddha at Savatthi. The ascetics went on 
ahead, followed by Ghosaka and the others, bearing all kinds of gifts. 
They all heard the Buddha preach, became sotapannas, and invited the 
Buddha to Kosambi. On the invitation being accepted, they built 
residences for the Buddha and the monks at Kosambi, that built by 
Ghosaka being called Ghositarama.® 

Mitta® was the householder in charge of the refectory from which 
Ghosaka had food daily distributed to the needy, and Sumana was 
Ghosaka's gardener.^ 

Ghosaka is mentioned as an example of a man possessing 2>unniddki. 
He could not have been killed even if stabbed in seven places.® 

See also Ghosita Sutta. 

1 DliA. i. 169 ff.;PsA. 504ff. 

LhA. i., 203 ff. ; AA. i. 234 f.; MA. i. 

539 f.; fsA. 414, etc. 

Ghosita.— See Ghosaka (2). 

Ghosita Sutta. — Ghosita-setthi visits Ananda at the Ghositarama and 

questions him on the Buddha’s teaching regarding diversity in elements 
{(IkdlundnatLani). Aiianda explains how the three kinds of feelings — 
pleasurable, painful and neutral— arise. ^ 

1 S. iv. U3 f. 

Ghositararaa. — A monastery in Kosara:1bi> built by Ghosita (Ghosaka, 
q.v.) for the use of the Buddha and the monks. The Buddha often 
stayed there during his visits to Kosanibi and numerous incidents are 
mentioned in the books in connection with the monastery. It was because 
of a dispute between two monks of the Ghositarama, one expert in the 
Vinaya and one in the Bhamma, that the first schism arose in the Order, 
driving the Buddha himself to seek quiet in the Parileyyaka forest.^ Even 

1 Vin. i. 337 f.; M, j. 320; DhA. i. 44 ff.; the Kosambi monks were evidently 
somewhat peculiar (see Vin. iv. 197). 


3 DhA i. 189. 
5 BuA. 24. 
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at other times the Buddha seeims to have sought solitude in this forest 
during his sojourns at the Ghosita,rama,® It was here that the Buddha 
decreed the uhhhepaniyaJcammd iov Channa, who refused to acknowledge 
and. atone for his offences,® and here that he laid down the procedure in 
that connection to be followed. Devadatta was at Ghositarama when he 
first conceived the idea of using Ajatasattu for his own ends.* The 
Buddha was there at the time and it is said that the devaputta Kakudha 
appeared before Mahamoggallana to warn him of Devadatta’s schemes. 
The information was reported to the Buddha, who warned Moggallana 
not to pass it on to others. The Buddha then proceeded to teH Moggal- 
lana of the five kinds of teachers which appear in the world.® Ananda 
is several times spoken of as staying in the Ghositarama, sometimes with 
the Buddha, sometimes alone. On one such occasion he asks the Buddha 
why women should suffer from certain disabilities as compared with 
men.® And again,’ what are the circumstances which conduce to ease 
{phdsuvihara) in the case of monks ? Could it be said of a follower of 
the Buddha that his attainments depend on the length of time during 
which he has observed the Buddha’s teachings ? Once Ananda visits,® 
at her request, a nun living near by reported to be ill and enamoured 
of him. The mere sight of him cairses her recovery, but he preaches 
to her on the impermanent nature of the body and makes her realise 
the truth.® Among those who visit Ananda at the Ghositarama and 
discuss various matters with him are mentioned Ghosita (S. iv. 113), 
Bi^nablia (S. v, 271 f.), a householder, follower of the Ajlvikas (A, i. 217 f.), 
and Bhaddaji A. iii. 202). Udayl twice visits him there, once to ask 
fora description of consciousness (S. iv. 169 f.), and again to quote a 
verse uttered by Pancalaca^da devaputta and to ask Anauda to explain 
it (A. iv. 449). We find him also joining in a discussion which ensued 
on a sermon to the monks by Ananda (A. iv. 426 f.). Udayi preached 
to large audiences at the Ghositariima and was evidently ap])rcciated, 
for We find Ananda reporting it to the Buddha and being told that it 
is no easy matter to preach to a large assembly with acceptance (A. iii, 
184 f.). The Yuganaddha Sutta is a discourse preached by Ananda to 
the monks at the Ghositarama of liis own accord (A. ii. 156 f,). Channa 
is several times mentioned in connection with incidents taking place 
at the Ghositarama. Mention has already been made of the ul'khe'pa- 
declared on him. A devoted housoholdra’,*® wishi,ng to build 

2 See, e.gr., S. iii. 96 f. « /6W., iv. 37 f. 

3 Yin. ii. 21 f, » 144 f. 

^ Ibid,, 184 f. Yin. iii. 165 f.; mention is made 

® A. iii. 122 f. ' of other misdemeanours 'which ho com- 

® A. ii. 82. i mitted in order to have a fine vihara 

’ Ibid., iii. 132 f. ' (Yin. iv. 47). 
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a vihara for Mm, asked him for a site. Ckanna started cutting down 
trees and other tMngs, in order to clear the site, and this led to great 
uproar. On another occasion he is reported to the Buddha for refusing 
to listen to his colleagues and the Buddha chides hiin.“ It was when 
Channa was at the G-hositarama that Ananda came, at the bidding of 

the monks, to inflict on him the 

Among others mentioned as staying at the Ghositarama are Musila, 
Savittha, Narada, in the company of Ananda (S. ii. 115), Piiidola Bha- 
radvaja— who converts Udena when the latter comes to see him (S. iv. 
110 f.) and earns the Buddha’s praises for his attainments (S. v. 224)—- 
Sariputta and Upavana (S, v. 76), and Bahiya and Anuruddha (A. ii. 239), 
Anuruddha is there at the time of the schism of the Kosambi monks 
but refuses to intervene. He indulges, instead, in his powers of clairvoy- 
ance and mention is made of a visit paid to him by the Manapakayika- 
devas. 

Dasaka and a number of other monks were once staying in the 
Ghositarama ; on learning that Khemaka lies ill in the Badarikarama, 
one ydmrfa away, the others send Dasaka several times to and fro to ask 
various questions of Khemaka. In the end, Khemaka himself comes 
to them to solve their difficulties.^^ 

See also Kosambiya Sutta, Jaliya Sutta, Sandaka Sutta, Upakkilesa 
Sutta and Sekha Sutta, Dalhadhamma Jataka, Kosambi Jataka and 
Surapana Jataka, all preached w'hile the Buddha was staying at the 
Ghositarama. 

Thirty thousand monks from the Ghositarama, under the leadership of 
Urudhammarakkhita, were present at the foundation of the Maha Thupa at 
AnurMhapurad® 


11 Vin iii. 77, also iv. 35 f., 113. See 
also S. iii. 132 f. 

12 Vin. ii. 292. 


13 A. iv. 262 f. 
i« S. iii. 126 f. 

13 Mliv. xxix. 34, 


Cakka Peyyala. — The seventh chapter of the Bacca Samyutla,'^ When 
the Buddha,’s teaching disappears, the Samyutta Nikdya, from the 
Ga/c/m PeyyaZa down to the OgTiatarana, will be among the earliest 
portions to disappear^ 
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Cakkadaha— The home of the Gakkaratana (q.v.) oi a Cakkavatti/ 

1 J. iv. 232. 

Cakkana. — An upasaka of Ceylon. While he was a boy, his mother 
once fell grievously ill and the doctors ordered her hare’s flesh. Cakkana 
was sent by his brother into the field, where he caught a hare which, 
however, out of compassion he set free. His brother blamed him, but 
Cakkana cured his mother by a sacoaMriya, saying that, inasmuch as he 
had never deprived anything of life, by the power of that truth his 
mother should recover.^ Cakkana’s abstinence is one that was maintained 

in spite of opportunity ” and when he had not under- 

taken to observe any precept.^ 

^ SA. ii. 112; the story is slightly different in MA. i. 1,65. 

2 DhsA., p. 103. 

Gakkaratana. — One of the seven treasures of a Cakkavatti 
When a Cakkavatti is born into the world, the Gakkaratana appears 
before him from the Gakkadaha, travelling through the air.^ The Cak- 
karatana is the Cakkavatti’s chief symbol of ofiice; on its appearance 
before him, he sprinkles it with water and asks it to travel to the various 
quarters of the world, winning them for him. This the Gakkaratana 
does, carrying with it through the air the Cakkavatti with his fourfold 
army. Wherever the Cakkaratana halts, all the chiefs of that quarter 
acclaim the Cakkavatti as their overlord and declare their allegiance to 
him. Having thus traversed the four quarters of the earth, it returns 
to the Cakkavatti’s capital, and remains fixed as an ornament on the 
open terrace in front of his inner apartments.^ 

The Commentaries® contain lengthy descriptions of the Cakkaratana; 
it is shaped like a wheel, its nave is of sapphire, the centre of which 
shines like the orb of the moon, and round it is a band of silver. It 
has 'one thousand spokes, each ornamented with various decorations; 
its tyre is of bright coral; within every tenth spoke is a coral staff, 
hollow inside, which produces the sounds of the fivefold musical instru- 
ments when blown upon by the wind. On the staff is a white parasol , 
on either side of which are festoons of flowers. When the wheel moves, 
it appears like three wheels moving one within the other. 

When a Cakkavatti dies or leaves the world, the Cakkaratana disap- 
pears from the sight of men for seven days; it gives warning of a Cakka- 
vatti’s impending death by slipping from its place some time before 

A j. jy;232, but see Vepulla. =* D. ii. 173 f.; M. iii. 173 ff. 

® m ii. 617 ff.j MA. ii. 942 ff. 
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the event.^ When his successor has lived righteously for seven da, ys, 
it reappears.® 

It is the most precious and the most honoured thing in the world.® 

* D. iii. 59 f. ; MA. ii. 886. D. iii. 64 « UdA. 366. 

Cakkavatti.— See article in the Appendix. 

Cakkavatti Vagga.— The fifth chapter of the Bojjhanga Samyutta} 

1 S. V. 98-102. 

1. Cakkavatti Sutta (also called Paeetana Sutta). There was once 
a king called Pacetana who asked his wheelwright to make a pair of 
wheels for a battle which was to take place six months later. When 
but six days remained of this period, only one wheel had been made, 
but the other was finished within the stipulated time. Paeetana thought 
that both wheels were alike, but the wheelwright proved to him that the 
one he had made hurriedly was faulty in various ways, owing to the 
crookedness of its parts. The Buddha identified himself with the 
wheelwright and declared that one must be free from all crookedness 
in order not to fall away from the Dhamma and the Vinaya.^ 

lA. i. l09f. 

2. Cakkavatti Sutta. — With the appearance of a Cakkavatti there 
appear seven treasures in the world; similarly, with the appearance of 
a Tathagata there appear the seven treasures of wisdom — mindfulness, 
searching of the Dhamma, energy, zest, tranquillity, concentration, 
equanimity,^ 

^ fc}. V. 99. 

Cakkavattisihanada Sutta.— Preached to the monks at Matula. It 
is a sermon on the necessity of living in accordance with the Dhamma, 
with the Dhamma as one's refuge. The Sutta contains the story of 
the Cakkavatti Dalhanemi and his eldest son, and the manner in which 
a Cakkavatti administers the law, ruling by righteousness, over a people 
made virtuous by his instruction. But, later, there is a gradual corrup- 
tion of morals, followed by the decay and destruction of human life with 
all its attendant comforts. This is followed by a gradual restoration of 
virtuousness, accompanied by the return of prosperity and longemty. 
The Sutta also records the prophecy of the coming of the Buddha 
Metteyya.^ It is said® that at the end of this discourse twenty thousand 
monks became arahants and eighty-four thousand others realised the 
Truth. 

1 D. iii. 58 fF. • 2 da. iii. 858. 
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[ Cakkavaka Jataka 

1. Cakkavaka Jataka (Fo. 434).— A greedy crow, dissatisfied with the 
fish from the GangeSj flew to the HimMaya and there, seeing two golden- 
coloured geese (ca?cifeayaM)j ■ashed what they fed on that they should 
be so beautiful. The geese replied that not food but character made 
people comely ; the crow was too greedy ever to be beautiful. 

The story was told in reference to a greedy monk who went from house 
to house in search of dainty food, frequenting the dwellings of the rich. 
The monk is identified with the crow.’' V 

^ J/iu. S20-4; <?/■ Kaka Jataka. 

2. Cakkavaka Jataka (No. 451).-— Similar to the above. The reason 
given for the colour of the crow was that his heart was full of fear and 
sin and that he had done evil in past lives. The greedy monk always 
went about looking for invitations.^ 

1 J. iv. 70-2. 

Cakkavaja. — The name given to a whole world-system, there being 
countless such systems. Bach Cakkavala is twelve hundred and three 
thousand, four hundred and fifty yojanas in extent and consists of the 
earth, two hundred and four thousand nahutas of yojanas in volume, 
surrounded by a region of water four hundred and eight thousand nahutas 
of yojanas in volume. This rests on air, the thickness of which is nine 
hundred and sixty thousand nahutas of yojanas. In the centre of the 
Cakkavala is Mount Sinem, one hundred and sixty-eight yojanas in 
height, half of which is immersed in the ocean. Around Sineru are 
seven mountain ranges, Yugandhara, Isadhara, Karavika, Sudassana, 
Nemindhara, Vinataka and Assakanna. The mountains arc inhabited 
by the Regent Cods (Maharajas) and their followers, the Yakkhas. 
Within the Gakkavaja is the Himava mountain, one hundred leagues 
high, with eighty-four thousand peaks. Surrounding the whole Cakka- 
vala is the Cakkavalasila. Belonging to each Cakkavala is a moon, 
forty-nine leagues in diameter, a sun of fifty leagues, the Tavatimsahha- 
vana, the Asurahhavana, the Avieimahaniraya and the four mahddlpas— 
Jambudipa, Aparagoyana, Pabbavideha and Uttarakuru, each mahadipa 
surrounded by five hundred minor dipas. Between the Cakkavalas 
exist the Lokantarikaniraya/ In each Cakkavala are four Regent 
Gods (Cattaro Maharaja).® A sun can illuminate only one Cakkavala; 
the rays of light from the Buddha’s body can illuminate all the Cakka- 
valas.® 
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1 . Cakkhu Sutta.— Preached to Rahula at Jetavana. The Buddha 
shows him how the eye and all the other senses are fleeting and lead to 
unhappiness. The well -taught disoiple should, therefore, be repelled 
by the senses.^ 

^ S. ii. 244, also 249. 

2. Cakkhu Sutta.— The eye and ail the other senses are impermahent. 
He who has faith in these doctrines, or has seen them moderately with 
his insight, is assured of perfection ; he who has realised them is a stream- 
winner, bound for enlightenment.^ 

■ i;s.ii."225.;:- 

3. Cakkhu Sutta.— In the arising and the rebirth of the eye lies the 
origin of sufiering, disease, decay and death; so also with the other senses. 
The cessation of these states is brought about by the cessation in the birth 
of the senses.^ 

1 S. iii. 228.- 

4. Cakkhu Sutta.— The desire and lust arising in the eye and in the 
other senses mean corruption of the : heart. By putting away such 
corruption can the truth be realised.^^^ ^ 

' 1 S.iii.'232.--.: 

Cakkhupala Thera.— An, arahant. He was the son of a landowner, 
Maha Suvanna of Savatthi, and was called Maha-Paia (major Pala), his 
brother being Culla-Pala, The boys were called Pala on account of being 
born through the favour of a tree deity. Maha-P ala heard the Buddha 
preach at Jetavana and entered the Order. After five years of novitiate 
he went with sixty others to a woodland spot to meditate. There he 
fell a victim to ophthalmia and was prescribed for by a doctor; but he 
neglected his ej^'es, devoting his whole time to the duties of recluseship. 
He became an arahant but lost the sight of his eyes, hence his name. 
Later, Cakkhupala’s colleagues returned to Savatthi and, at his own 
request, Cakkhupala’s brother sent' his nephew Palita, ordained as a 
monk, to fetch him. On the way through the forest, Palita was attracted 
by the song of a woodcutter's wife and, bidding his uncle wait, went and 
sinned with her. When Cakkhupala, by questioning the novice, learnt 
of this, he refused to be accompanied by .him, even though he should 
die on the way. Sakka’s throne was heated, and he led the Elder safely 
to Savatthi, where he was looked after by his brother to the end of his 
days.^ It is said® that in a previous birth he had been a physician, and 
1 Thag. 95; ThagA, i. 195 f. 

® DhA. i. 15 £f., where several details are given regarding Cakkhupala which are noi 
mentioned here. . , , 
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[ Cakkhulola-Brahmadatta 

because a tvoman, wbose disease of tbe eye be bad cured, tried to cheat 
bim out of bis promised reward, be gave ber a drug wbicb completely 
ruined ber eyes, ; ^ 

Cakkiiulola-Brahmadatta,— King of Benares. He was very fond of 
watcbing dancing and bad three dancing balls where girls and women, 
of various ages, danced for bis pleasure. One day he noticed a house- 
holder’s wife who bad come to watch the dance and longed to possess 
her. On realising the wickedness of bis desire, be renounced the kingdom 
and became a Pacceka Buddha. S.is Udanagatha is included in the 

KhaggaVisa:^a Suttad ^ ^ 

1 Sisr. vs. 63; SNA. 1.115 f.; Ap. i., p. 11 (vs. 37); ApA. i. 160 f. 

Cankama Sutta.— The five advantages of a oaiikama (cloister) : it trains 
one to travel, encourages striving, it is healthy, it improves digestion 
and promotes concentration.^ 

1 A. iii. 29. 

Cankamadayaka Thera.— An arabant. Eighteen kappas ago be made 
a magnificent cloistered walk for Atthadassi Buddha. Eor three kappas 
he was king of the gods and was three times Cakkavatti.^ 

1 Ap. i. 99. 


Ganki. — A muMsafe brabmiUj contemporary of the Buddha, reputed 
for his great learning and highly esteemed in brahmin gatherings — e.g., 
at leehanafigala^ and at Manasakata.^ He is mentioned together with 
such eminent and wealthy brahmins as Tarukkha, FokkharasMfi 
Janussoni and Todeyya.® Ganki lived in the brahmin village of Opasada, 
on a royal fief granted him by Pasenadi, When the Buddha came to 
Opasada, Ganki visited him, in spite of the protests of his friends and 
colleagues, and on this occasion- was preached the Caflk! Sutta.^ We 
are not told that Ganki ever became a follower of the Buddha, though 
Buddhaghosa® says that he held the Buddha in great esteem. 


' SN., p, 116. 

^ D. i. 235. 

=> M.;H. 202. 


^ ii. 164ff. 

® MA. 1 394; this also appears from 
theintroduotory part of the Caiiki Sutta. 


Cafiki Sutta.— Caiiki, with a large company of brahmins, visits the 
Buddha at Opasada and finds him conversing with some eminent and 
aged brahmins. A young brahmin, called Kapathika, frequently in- 
terrupts the conversation and is rebuked by the Buddha. Ganki tells 
the Buddha that the youth is a very clover scholar and obtains for h im 
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a chance of questioning the Buddha. The Buddha deolarea that the 
brahmin pretensions to possess the sole truth are vain, and goes on to 
explain how a man can come to have faith in truth, then gain enlighten- 
ment with regard to it, and finally attain the truth itself by me aus of 
practice and development. At the end of the discourse Kapathika 
declares himself a follower of the Buddha.^ 

1 M. ii. 164ff. 

Cankolapupphiya Thera.— An arahant. In the time of Vipassi Buddha 
he was known as Narada-Kassapa and offered the Buddha a canhoh- 
flower. Seventy-four kappas ago he was a king named Romasa,^ 

1 Ap, i. 215. 

Cangotakiya Thera. — An arahant. Ninety-four kappas ago he lived near 
the sea, and seeing Siddhattha Buddha, gave him a bouquet of flowers.^ 

1 Ap. i. 235. 

1. Oanda. — -A headman (gamani) of Savatthi. He came to see the 
Buddha at Jetavana and asked him why some people earned the reputation 
of being wrathful and others of being kindly. The Buddha explained 
that the one man gives way to passion, resentment and illusion; therefore, 
others harass him; he shows vexation and comes to be called wrathful. 
The other shows opposite qualities and is called kindly (surata)} The 
Commentary says^ that the name Canda was given to the gdnmni by 
the Elders who compiled the texts. 

AS. iv. 305. iii, 99. 

2. Canda.— See Pancalacanda. 

Canda Sutta.— Describes the visits of the gamani Canda to the Buddha. 
See Canda (1). 

Candakali.— A nun, well known for her c[uarrelsome propensities. 
She was a friend of Thullananda, during whose absence the other nuns 
once expelled Candakali from their midst. This act was greatly resented 
by Thullananda and Candakali was readmitted.^ She is several times 
mentioned as starting quarrels with other nuns, and when they disagreed 
with her she threatened to denounce the Buddha and the nuns and to 
join some other Order, declaring that there were other Orders which 
were, in every way, as good as the Buddha’s. Once, when some of her 
colleagues asked her if she had seen something lost by them, she cursed 

1 Vin. iv. 230. 
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them roundly and started to wep and create a soene.® She was charged 
with frequenting gatherings of laymen,® and it is said'‘ that she joined 
Thullananda in various vicious practices, She once applied for permission 
to ordain mim {m0d'pmiasdmmuti)hu^^ refused, and on discovering that 
other nuns had obtained this permission she became violently abusive.® 

2 Vij^.iv. 276 , 277 ,^ : y * Ibid., m. 

^ r ^ ^ \ ^ Ibid., Z^l. 

Candagamani. — See Gama^ieapija. 

Canda-ppaj|ota.— King of Avanti in the time of the Buddha. His 
name was Pajjota, the sobriquet being added on account of his violent 
temper. Once, when ill with jaundice, he asked BImbisara to lend him 
the services of Jivaka, as no other doctor could cure him. The cure for 
the malady was ghee, for which Pajjota had a strong aversion. Jivaka, 
therefore, decided to administer it disguised in an astringent decoction, 
and obtained the king’s permission to use any of the royal animals or to 
leave the city at any time he wished, on the plea that he must go in 
search of various medicines. When all preparations were complete, 
Jivaka gave the king the medicine and escaped on Bhaddavatika,^ the 
king’s she-elephant, before th,e truth was discovered. The king sent 
Kaka in pursuit, but Jivaka gave Kaka a purgative and so delayed his 
return until the medicine had taken efiect on the king. Later, when 
Pajjota was cured, he sent Jivaka many costly presents, including a 
garment of Siveyyaka cloth.® 

King tJdena was Pajjota’s rival in splendour, and Pajjota decided to 
take him captive by taking advantage of his fondness for elephants. 
The plan succeeded and Udena was taken prisoner, but in the end Udena 
eloped with Pajjota’s daughter, Vasuladatta, and made her his queen 
consort.® Besides the she-elephant and the slave Kaka, already men- 
tioned, Pajjota had three other fleet-footed conveyances: two mares, 
Celakanthi and Munjakesb both capable of travelling one hundred leagues 
a day, and an elephant, Nalagiri, able to go one hundred and twenty 
leagues a day. In a past birth Pajjota had been the servitor of a certain 
chief. One day, when the chief was returning from the bath, he saw a 
Pacceka Buddha leaving the city, where he had begged for alms without 
receiving anything. The chief hurried home and, finding that his meal 
was ready, sent it to the Pacceka Buddha by the hand of his fleet- 
footed servant. The servant travelled with all possible haste and, 
having given the meal to the Pacceka Buddha, expressed certain wishes, 

^ The elephant could travel fifty j ^ Vin. i. 276 ff.; AA. i. 216. 
yojanas iu one day, and Kaka, sixty, 1 “ For details see s.v. Vasuladatta, 
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as the result of wMcIi in tHs birtk he gained possession of the five con- 
veyances. He had antliority equal to the power of the sun’s rays.* 
His last wish was that he should partake of the Truth realised hy the 
( Pacceka Buddha.® 

Maha Kaecana was the son of Pajjota’s chaplain and later succeeded 
to his father’s post. When the king heard of the Buddha’s appearance 
I in the world, he sent Kaccana with seven others to the Buddha, to bring 

f him to Ujjeni. But the Buddha sent Kaccana and his companions, 



now become arahants, to preach to the king and establish the Sasana 
in Avanti. The mission was successful. The Theragathd eovAaim 
stanzas uttered by the Thera in admonition to the king. It is said that 
the king had faith in the brahmins and held sacrifices involving the 
slaughter of animals; he was wicked in his deeds. One night he had a, 
dream which frightened him and went to the Thera to have it explained. 
The Thera told him of the necessity for leading a virtuous life. We are 
told that from that day the king abandoned his evil ways and lived 
righteously.® 

According to the Dulva,’ Pajjota was the son of Anantanemi and was 
born on the same day as the Buddha. He was called Pajjota (Pradyota), 
because at the time of his birth the world was ilhimmed as if by a lamp. 
He became king of Ujjeni at the time of the Buddha’s Enlightenment.® 
He had a minister called Bharata, a clever mechanic.® 

It would appear from the 8amantapdsddika}° that Pajjota was born 
as the result of an ascetic, or some other holy person, having touched 
the navel of his mother. 

Pajjota was the friend of Bimbisara, and when the latter was put to 
death by Ajatasattu, Pajjota seems to have made preparations to wage 
war on Ajatasattu. The defences of Rajagaha were strengthened to meet 
the threatened attack, but nothing further happened. 

The Sarahhanga Jataka^® mentions a king Cand,apajjota, in whose 
dominion was Lambaculaka, where lived the ascetic Salissara, This 
either refers to another king of the same name or, more probably, it 
is an attempt to identify Lambaculaka with some place in the country 
over which Pajjota ruled in the time of the Buddha. 

* TJiis may be another explanation of RockMIl, op. cit., 17. 

the nickname Ca^da. ® iiid., 32, n. 1. 

6 DhA. i. 196 ff. » Ibid., 70, n. 1. 

® Thag. vs. 496-601; ThagA. i. 483 ff.; Sp. i. 214. 

AA. i. 116 f. M. in. 7. “ J. v. 133. 


Candalakappa. — A locality in Kosala; it was the residence of Dhanafi jani 
and of Safigarava. The Buddha once paid a visit there and stayed in 
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tlie Todeyya-ambavana. Sangarava went to see him, and on that occasion 
was preached the Sangarava Suttad 

1 M. ii. 209 f. 

Can^avajji. — The son of a minister of Patalipntta and friend of Siggava. 
The friends entered the Order under Sonaka and became very accom- 
plished, Later, Candavajji taught Moggaliputta-Tissa the Sutta- and 
the Abhidhamma-Pitakas.^ 

1 Mhv. V. 99, 121, 129, 150; Dpv. iv. 46; v. 58, 70, 86; Sp. i. 36, 40, 235. 

Candala Sutta. — He who is without faith, without morals, is a diviner 
by curious ceremonies, believes in luck and not deeds, who seeks outside 
the Order for persons worthy of gifts— such a man is a candala among 
laymen. The person possessing the opposite qualities is like a lotus. ^ 

" 1 A. iii. 206.: 

Cap^alatissa-mahabhaya.— According to ike Anguttam Commentary,'^ 
there was once a period of great disaster in Ceylon, known as the 
Caiidala-tissabhaya. There was no food to be had, and Sakka provided 
the monks with a raft on which to cross the sea. Sixty monks, however, 
remained in Ceylon, guarding the scriptures. Twelve years later, when 
the danger was past, the monks who had left the land returned and 
dwelt in the Mandalarama in Kallagama (Kalakagama ?). There the 
two parties of nionks met and, bn cornparing their records of the scriptures, 
these were found not to differ by so much as a syllable or even a single 
letter. ''■■■■■■■■ 

Comparison of this story with the account given elsewhere® of the 
Brahmanatissaeorabhaya strongly suggests that both refer to the 
same account. For details see s.t). Brahmanatissa. 

1 AA. i. 52. ^ E.g., VibhA. 445 ff. 

Candasoka. The name given to Asoka, because he so cruelly killed 
his brothers. The name was later changed into Dhammasoka.^ 

^ Mhv. V. 189. 

1. Gandl. — One of the chief women supporters of Narada Buddha.^ 

Bu. X..26. 

2. Candi. — A name given to the goddess Kalakanni, daughter of 
Virpakkha, She was so called because of her temper,^ 

1 ,1. iii. 259. 
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3. Gandi.— See Panealaeandi. 

Capdidvara. — One of the gates erected in Pulatthipura by Parakka- 
mabahu I. It was brightly paintedd Gandi is one of the names of 
Durga, Siva’s wife. 

^ Cv. Ixxiii. 161; Ixxix. 45, 

Candorana,— A mountain in the Himalaya region. The Bodhisatta, 
as an elephant, once lived there looking after his mother.’' 

ij. iT. 90, 93. 

Catassa Sutta. — There are four elements — earth, water, heat, air.’' 

1 S.ii. 169, 

Catukundika-niraya. — A description of the sufferings undergone liy 
a child while in its mother’s womb. The foetus has to lie bent in four 
{catukwjLdena), hence the name,’ 

A J.iii.243 f. 

Catueakka Sutta.— A deva asks how there can be escape from the 
body. By the destruction of craving, answers the Buddha.’ The body 
is here spoken of as a “ four-wheeled thing.” The Commentary® explains 
that it refers to the four types of deportment — standing, sitting, lying, 
going. 

1 S. i. 16. a SA. i. 42. 

Catudvara Jataka (No. 439). — Contains the story of Mittavindaka (q.v.). 
The Jataka probably derives its name from the fact that the Ussada- 
niraya, where Mittavindaka was destined to suffer, looked like a city 
with four gafces, surrounded by a wail. For the introductory story 
see the Gijjha Jataka. The story is sometimes called the Maha Mitta- 
vindaka Jataka.’ 

1 E.g., J. i. 363; iii. 206. 

Catunikayika-Tissa. — ^A monk of Ceylon, He lived in the Kolitavihara, 
while his elder brother, Dattabhaya, lived in the Potaliyavihara. Once 
Tissa fell ill and, sending for his brother, asked for a brief formula for 
meditation. Dattabhaya recommended meditation on kabalinhahdm and 
Tissa soon became an arahant.’ His teacher was Mahatipitakatthera.® 

^ AA, i, 243. ® Sp. iii. 695. 

Catunikayika-Bhan^ka Thera, — Evidently a well-known commentator. 
Ho is quoted as an authority in the Samyutta Ooynmentary} 

1 SA. i. 17. 
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1. Catuparivatta,— Another name for tlie Bahudhatiika Sutta.^ 

1 M. iii. 67. 

2. Catuparivatta.— One of tke suttas not included in the Three 
Recensions^ 

. ■tSp. iv, 742.., 


Gatuposathika Jataka.— This is given as the title of the four hundred 
and forty-first Jataka and it is there stated that it will be described in 
the Punnaka Jataka.^ 

: No such separate Jataka exists and it is, probably, another name for 
tbo Vidhurapaudita Htaka, which, in its present forrn, seems to be a 
conglomeration of various legends which were once separate stories, 
each with its own title. The Gatuposathika Jataka was evidently one 
such story, which was later included in the Vidhura Jataka, as its first 
section, and came to be known as the Catuposathikakhauda (see below) 
of that Jataka. The first stanza of the Gatuposathika Jataka is quoted 
in the Catiiposathika-khanda.® 

1 J. iv. 14. 2 j. vi. 257. 


Catuposathika-khanda.— The first section of the Vidhurapandita 
Jataka. It relates how Sakkaj the Naga king, the Garula king, and 
Dhananjaya Koravya, practised various virtues and asked Vidhura to 
judge as to their respective goodness.^ 

i j. vi. 262. 

Catubhanavara. — A compilation of twenty-seven extracts from the 
five Nihuyas, chiefly from the KhuAdalea Patha. It also includes several 
suttns and all the well-known Parittas {q.v.). The date of compilation 
and the author are not known. There is a commentary to the book 
called the Sarattha-Samuccayaj written by a pupil of Ananda Vanaratana 
Thera, and a Sinhalese paraphrase of the eighteenth century, written 
by Saranaiikara SafigharajaJ^^ 

1 See Introd. to (H.B.S.); also Q-v. 65, 76. 

Catumatta Jataka (No. 187).— Two geese from Cittakuta once used a 
certain tree as a perch, whenever they approached it, and became friendly 
with the spirit of the tree, who was the Bodhisatta, They talked to- 
gether about religion nntil a jackal came and interrupted them. Then 
the geese flew away and did not return. 

The story was told of an old monk who interrupted a conversation 
between Sariputta and Moggallana. The monk was the jackal.^ 

I J/ii. 106B 
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Gaturakkha. — One of the dogs wKom ti.e goat Melanaata proposed 
to take with her on her visit to the japkal Putimaipsa/ for details 
see the Futimamsa Jataka. In the Egveda, Caturaksa is mentioned 
as one of Yama’s dogs.® 

^ J. iii. 635. 2 Jataka transl. iii. 318, n. 1. 

CaturarakkM.— The mentions a commentary written 

on this work. 

1 pp. 65, 76. 

Catiisanaanera-vatthu.— A compilation hy ISfanabhivainsa Sangharaja.*^ 

^ Bode, op. cit, 78. Bor the story see DliA. iv. 176 f. 

Catussala.— A quadrangular hall, forming a part of the Mahavihara 
and serving as a refectory for the monks. It was erected on one of the 
spots where the earth trembled when sprinkled with flowers by Mahinda. 
Mahinda declared that in the time of the three previous Buddhas gifts, 
brought from all parts of the Island, were collected there and offered to 
the Buddhas and their followers.’' It is not known who built the hall, 
but it was restored by Yasabha.® The says® that 

earth from under the lintel of the Catussala was used to make the vessels 
in which were placed the utensils employed in the coronation ceremony 
of the kings of Ceylon. 

^ Mhv. XV. 47 ff. ® 76zd., XXXV. 88. ® p. 307. 

Cattaro Maharajano.— See Catummaharajika. 

1. Canda. — A king, one of the chief lay supporters of Kon^anna 
Buddha." 

■ -BuA.'114,..;i' 

2. Canda. — Chief lay supporter of SikM Buddha." / 

1 Bu. xxi. 122; but BxiA, (204) calls him Nanda. 


3. Canda. — One of the palaces occupied by Sumafigala Buddha in his 
last lay life." 

Bu. V. 22. 


4. Canda. — A manava, son of a rich brahmin, Sueindara. Canda 
and his friend, Subhadda, became arahants at the first assembly of 
Kondanna Buddha." 


1 BuA. no f. . 
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5. Ganda.— The moon; generally spoken of as a deva. See Candima. 

6. Canda.— -The Bodhisatta, born as a iimwam. For details see the 

Canda-ktonara Jataka. 

7. Caada.— A mountain in Himava, where lived the kinnara, Canda, 
with his wife.’’ It is also called Candaka® and Candapassa.® 

1 J. iv, 283, 288. a J. y. i62. ^ Ibid., 

8. Ganda.— A brahmin, father of Vidhurapandita.^ 

1 J.vi.262. 


9. Cauda. — One of the palaces occupied by Sumana Buddha in his 


last lay life.^ 


1 Bu. xxiv. 22. 

10. Canda. — Younger brother of Sariputta and a member of the Order. 

1 DhA. ii. 188. 


1 


11. Canda. — Son of the brahmin Pandula. He later became the 
chaplain of Pandukabhaya.’^ 

1 Mhv. X. 26, 79. 

12. Canda. — See Candakumara, 

Ganda or Candima Sutta. — Just as the moon is brighter far than the 
stars, so is earnestness the best of profitable conditions.’’ 

^ S. V. 44. 


1. Candaka. — Another name for Canda (Candakumara). 

2. Candaka.— The palace of King Sivi.’^ 

^ J. ir. 411. 

3. Candaka.— -The palace of Adgati, king of Videha.^ ■y.h Canda.® 

1 J. vi. 229, 230, 231. ^ Ibid., 242, 

4. Candaka.— One of the palaces to be occupied by the future Buddha 

Metteyya.V' , 

^ Anagata vaipsa, vs. 46. 
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Candakinnara Jataka (No. 485).— -Once the Bodhisatta, born as a 
kinnara named Canda, lived with his mate Canda in the Cauda mountain 
in Himava. One day, while they were disporting themselves near a 
little stream, singing and dancing, the king of Benares, who had gone 
hunting, saw Canda and fell in love with her. So he shot Canda with 
an arrow, and when Canda lamented aloud at the sight of her dead 
husband, the king revealed himself and offered her his love and his 
kingdom. Canda scorned the offer and protested to the gods that they 
should have allowed harm to befall her husband. Sakka’s throne was 
heated by her such great loyalty and, Coming in the guise of a brahmin, 
he restored to Canda his life. 

The king was Anuruddha and Canda was Rahulamata. The story 
was related by the Buddha when he visited his father's palace at 
Kapilavatthu and heard from Suddhodana how devotedly Rahulamata 
had continued to love the Buddha. He said it was not the first time 
that she had shown her undying affection.’' 

1 J. iv. 282 ff.; DM. i. 97. 

1. Candakumara. — The son and viceroy of Ekaraja, king of Pupphavati 
(Benares). He was the Bodhisatta. For his story see the Khan^ahala 
Jataka.’ It is also given in the Qariya Pitaha^ as the Candakumara- 
cariya. Canda is sometimes referred to as Candaka® and sometimes as 
Candiya.'’ 

‘ J. vi. 131 ff. I Gyp., p. 144. 

‘•s p. 77. 1 « 137, 152, 154 

2. Candakumara. — Son of Brahmadatta, king of Benares, and brother 
of Mahimsaka and Suriyakumara. He is identified with Sariputta. For 
details sec the Devadhamma Jataka.’ 

1 J. i. 127 fif.; DhA. iii. 73 ff. 

Candakumara Cariya.— Sec Candakumara (1). 

Candakumara Jataka. — Another name for the Khandahala Jataka. 

Candagabbha. — One of the seven mountain ranges which must be 
crossed on the way to Gandhamadana.’’ 

: 1 SNA.i..66. 

Candagiri. — A vihara in Ceylon built by Vijayabahu !.’• Geiger® 
identifies it with the Sandagiri Thupa in the Tissamaharama. 

^ Cv. lx. 81. ® Ct, Trs. i. 220, n. 2. v 
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1. Candagutta. — King of Jambudipa. He belonged to the Moriya 
dynasty and gained the throne through the scheming of Canakka, who 
slew the rightful king Dhanananda and his heir Pabbata/ Candagutta 
reigned twenty-four years and was succeeded by his son Bindusara. 
His grandson was Asoka.^ Candagutta’s senior contemporary in Ceylon 
was Pandukabhaya, who died in the fourteenth year of Candagutta’s 
reign.® The Milinda^ mentions a soldier Bhaddasala, in the service of 
the Nanda royal family, who waged war against Candagutta. In this 
war there were eighty “ Corpse 'Dances ” in which dead bodies danced. 
The TheragdLhd Co)mi%entary^ states that the father of the Thera Tekie- 
chakari incurred thed ispleasure of Candagutta, who, at the instigation 
of Canakka, cast him into prison. 

The Mahavarasatika gives details v. 69, 73, 81; both the Dpv. and the Sp. 
of how Capakka contrived to make talk of Pakuiidakilbhaya [sic). 

Candagutta king (pp. 181 ff.). p. 292; see also Kathdsaritsagara i. 

s Mhv. V. 16 ff. I 30. 

® Dpv. vi. 16; Sp. i. 72; see also Dpv. i ® i., p. 440. 


2. Candagutta Thera.-— Saddhiviharika of Maha Kassapa Thera. 
His colleague was Suriyagutta.^ 

^ SA. iii. 126. 

3. Candagutta. — One of the eight khattiyas sent by Asoka to accompany 
the Bodhi'tree to Ceylon, He took a prominent part in the celebrations 
when the Tree left Pataliputta,^ and later, on his arrival in Ceylon, was 
appointed by Davanampiyatissa to beat the golden drum at the Bodhi- 
tree ceremonies. He was given the office of Malayaraja and the Vira- 
bahujanapada was bestowed on him for his maintenance,® 

1 Mbv. 152. 2 leg. 


4. Candagutta. — An arahant Thera who came from Vanavasa with 
80,000 others for the foundation of the Maha Thupa in Anuradhapura.^ 

^ Mhv. xxix. 42; Dpv. xix, 8. 

Candatitta. — A king of twenty kappas ago, a previous birth of Tamala- 
pupphiya.^ 

■ ■ ^ Ap.:i.,,i97. ■ . 

Candadeva. — The third of -the Andhakavenhudasaputta.^ 

1 J. iv. 81. 




CandadevL See Canda. 


Caudana J 
Gandadhara. 
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-Kame of tlie god Sivad 

1 Ov. ixxiv. 183. 


1. Candana.— A. deva, vassal of tte lour Eegent Gods.^ He is 
mentioned as oue of tie chief Yakkhas to be invoked by followers of the 
Buddha in case of need.^ He once visited Lomasakafigiya at the 
Nigrodharama, questioned him regarding the True Saint, and recited 
to him stanzas learnt when the Buddha preached the Bhaddekaratta 
Sutta in Tavatiipsa® (but see below). The Samyutta 'Nihaya^ lecorAH & 
conversation between ' Oandana and the Buddha and a visit paid 
by Gandana to Maha Moggallana.® Buddhaghosa® says he was an 
upasaica in the time of Kassapa Buddha and offered the four requisites 
to the Buddha and the monks, as a result of which he became a deva. 
It is elsewhere stated’ that in Kassapa’s time Oandana and Lomasa- 
kahgiya were friends and that both became monks. When Kassapa 
preached the Bhaddekaratta Sutta, Gandana asked Lomasakahgiya to 
explain it | this he was unable to do, and so made a wish that he should 
be able to explain it in a future birth, Gandana wishing that he should 
then ask the questions again. Both wishes were fulfilled. Bor details 
see Lomasakahgiya (2). 

I D. ii. 258. 2 D. iii. 204. » MA. ii. 951. 

® M. iii. 199 f. ’’ ThagA. i. 84 f. In this version not 

^ S. i. 63. Oandana, but Lomasakahgiya, expounds 

® S. iv. 280. the Sutta; in M. iii. 199 f. it is Caudana. 

2. Gandana Thera. — He belonged to a rich family in Savatthi, and 
having heard the Buddha preach, became a sotapanna. When a son 
was born to him he joined the Order and took to meditating in the forest. 
Later he dwelt in a charnel-field near Savatthi. There he was visited 
by his wife and child who hoped to win him back, but, seeing them from 
afar, he made a Special efiort and became an arahant, preaching to his 
wife as she approached.^ 

Thirty-one kappas ago he was a tree-sprite, and having seen the Pacceka 
Buddha Sudassana, gave him a hutaja-fLowex. He is probably identical 
with Kutajapupphiya Thera of the Apaddm.^ 

^ Thag. vs. 299-302; ThagA. i. 395 f. 

- ii. 451; the same verses are also ascribed to Harita. 


3, Gandana. — A monk of ninety-one kappas ago to whom Upahana* 
dayaka made a gift of a pair of sandals.^ 

1 Ap. i, 228. 
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1. Candlana Sutta.—TKe de vapiitta Candana visits the Buddha at 

Jetavana and asks him how one can cross the flood and not be 

drowned. By constant efiort and destruction of craving, says the 
Buddha.^ 

1 S. i. 63. 

2. Candana Sutta. — Candana visits Maha Moggallana and asks him 
why some beings are born in heaven.^ 

i 280. i; : 

Candanagania.—A village in 'Rphana, The nobles of the village took 
part in the festival of the arrivar of the Bodhi-tree in Ceylon, and in the 
village one of the eight Bodhi-saplings was planted.^ 

1 Mhv. xix. 64, 62; Sp. i. 100; Mbv. 161. 

Candanangalika. — A lay-disciple of the Buddha in SavattM. He was 
present when five rajas, including Pasenadi, visited the Buddha and 
asked him which was the highest sensual pleasure. When the Buddha 
had answered their question, Candanangalika obtained his permission 
and uttered a verse in his praise. The rajas thereupon gave Candanahgala 
five robes which he presented to the Buddha,^ 

The story is very similar to that of the brahmin Pifigiyani and the 
verse spoken is the same.^ 

is.h8i;£-:\;. vCV / 

Candanapasada.— A building in the Maricavattivihara erected by Ma- 
hinda IV. It housed the Hair Belie of the Buddha in a jewelled reliquary.^ 

> i' Ov. liT. 40 f. ; 

Candanapujaka Thera,— An arahant. He was once a kinnara in 
Candabhaga and lived on flowers. He offered a piece of sandalwood 
to Atthadassi Buddha. 

Fourteen kappas ago he became king three times under the name of 
Rohini.^ He is probably identical witli Siha Thera.^ 

1 Ap. i. 165. 2 ThagA. i. 179. 

Candanamala. — One of the residences occupied by the Buddha.^ 
It was in Sunaparanta and was built of red sandalwood at the instigation 
of Punna of Sunaparanta. When the work was completed Puima sent 
a flower as message to the Buddha, who came with five hundred monks 
and performed the ceremony of dedication before dawn.^ During the 
festival, the Buddha showed the Yamakapatihariya.® v.l. Candanasala. 

^ SNA. ii. 403. ; ^ ThagA. 1.158. ^ Ibid., i. 'm. 
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Candanainaliya Thera.— An arahant. He was a brahmin who entered 
the Order at the age of five, becoming an arahant in the tonsure-hall. 
In the time of Sumedha Buddha he was an ascetic who had renounced 
great wealth. Having met the Buddha, he offered him a seat and gave 
him mangoes, sandalwood and saZu-flowers. He was once king of the 
city of Vebhara.^ He is probably identical with Vailiya Thera.® 
l Ap. u, 423 f. 2 See ThagA. i. 293. 

Candanasala. — See Candanamala. 

Candapadumasiri. — See Candapaduma. 


1. Candapaduma. — The chief consort of the Setthi Mendaka of 
Bhaddiya, and mother of Dhananjaya.’’ She was, therefore, grandmother 
of Visakha. She had been the wdfe of Mendaka in a previous birth and, 
during a time, of famine, had joined him in giving the only meal they 
had between them to a Pacceka Buddha. As a result of this act, the 
rice-pot in her home never became empty, however many people she 
might feed. In previous existences she had entertained the monks 
of various Buddhas, taking a rice-pot in one hand and a spoon in the 
other. Therefore, in her left hand was the sign of the lotus, covering 
the palm, and in her right the sign of the moon. Further, by reason 
of her having fetched and filtered water for the monks, on the sole of 
her left foot was marked a lotus and on the right a moon; hence her 
name, Candapaduma. When the Buddha visited Mendaka’s house and, 
after the meal, preached to the household, Candapaduma became a 
sotapanna.® She was one of the five persons of great merit (MahapunM).® 
The Visuddhimagga^ calls her Candapadumasiri. 


' DhA. i. 385. 

® Ibid., iii. 363-86. 


“ AA. i. 219; PsA. 609. 
* ii. 383. 


2. Candapaduma.— Wife of Tirltavaccha and mother of Maha Kaccana.^ 

^ Ap. ii. 465. 

Candapabbata.— See Canda (7). 

1. Candabhaga.— A river in India. It was the third river crossed 
by Maha Kappina and his wife on their way from their own country, 
in the north-west, to Savatthi.^ The river was one league deep and one 
wide® and eighteen leagues in length, with a rapid current.® On its 
bank was a large banyan-tree where . the Buddha awaited Kappina’s 
1 TbagA. i. 508. 2 DhA. ii. 120. ^ DA. iii. 877, 878. 
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arrival.^ THe Milinda® mentions it as one of the ten important rivers 
flowing from the Himalaya. The name is evidently old, as it occurs in 
several ancient legends.V^ ^ 

The Candabhaga in generally identified with the Chenab (the Akesines 
of the Greeks).’ 

* AA. X. 177; SA. ii. 179. | ® E.g., Ap. i. 75; ThagA.!. 390; ThigA. 

® p. ll4. 1 9, etc. 

’ 'BvA, SBePs. ojtlie Brethren 255, n,l. 

2. Candabhaga.— A canal constructed by Parakkamabahu I., flowing 
through the centre of the Lakkhuyyana.’- 

„■ Cv. Ixxix. 48. . , . 

Candabhann.— A king of Java. He invaded Ceylon in the eleventh 
year of the reign of Parakkamabahu II. but was defeated in battle by 
Virabahu,^ In the reign of Vijayabahu IV. he appeared once again with 
a large army and, landing at Mahatittha, marched against the king’s 
fortress at Subhagiri, demanding the Tooth Kelic, the Bowl Relic and 
the kingdom. But he was again defeated by the Sinhalese forces under 
Vijayabahu and Virabahu.® 

' Cv. Ixxiii. 36 £f. 

® Ibid., Ixxxviii. 69-83. For his later history see JA. xliii. 

GaMamitta. — One of the two chief women disciples of Vipassi Buddha.^ 

Bu. XX. 29; J. i. 41. 

Candamukha. — One of the descendants of Okkaka.’ 

1 Dpv. iii. 42; Mhv. ii. 13, 

Candamukha-Tissa. — The Majjhima Commentary contains a reference 
to a king of Ceylon bearing this name. He visited the Chief Elder of 
the Mahavihara when all the other monks were away; in order to test 
him. The Elder had very weak eyes, but when the king touched his 
feet as would a snake, he remained unafraid and asked who was there. 
The story is related to show that arahants know no fear.^ 

1 MA.ii.869. 

Candamukha-Siva.— Son of Ilanaga and king of Ceylon (103-112 a.c.) 
for eight years and seven months. His wife was Damiladevl. He was 
killed by his younger brother Yasalalaka-Tissa. Siva built a tank near 



2, Canda. — One of the two chief women disciples of Vipassi Buddha/ 
; 1 J. i. 41 ; Bu; XX. 29. 


Manikaragama which he gave to the Issarasamanarama/ When Ilanaga 
was taken captive by the Lambakannas, his queen sent the little Canda- 
mukhasiva to the state elephant to be killed by him, but the elephant 
picked him up and brought about Ilanaga’s release/ 

^ Dpv. xxi. 44; Mh.v. XXXV. 46. ® vs. 20 fO. 

Candamukhi.— Wife of Metteyya Buddha in his last lay-life.^ 

^ Anagatavajpsa, p, 48. 

1. Candavati.— Wife of Assalayana and mother of MaM Kotthita/ 

^ Ap. ii. 480. 

2. Candavati.— The city wherein, at the Silarama, Sujata Buddha 
died.^ 

1 BuA. 171. 


3. Candavati.— The birthplace of Anomadassi Buddha.^ There 
KondaMa Buddha spent his first vassa.^ It existed also in the time of 
Sumedha Buddha.® It was the capital of King Vijitavi.^ 

yj. i. 36; Bu. viii. 17; DM. i. 88; i 2 BuA. no. ’ Ap. ii. 422. 

AA.i. 85; see also Ap. i. 76. ! ^ BuA. 111. 

4. Candavati. — Daughter of Brahmadatta, king of Benares. The king 
offered her to Lomasa-kassapa on condition that he should perform a 
sacrifice of beasts. Eassapa agreed but later withdrew his consent. 
See the Lomasa-Kassapa Jataka/ 

1 J. iii. 615 fF.; m 220. 

Candasama.— See Candupama. 

Candasarattha-tika. — A Co mmentary on the Sambandhaeinta written 
in the fourteenth century hy Saddhaminanana of Pagan.®' 

1 P.L.C. 198. 

1. Canda. — Wife of Sudinna and mother of Piyadassi Buddha.® In 
the Buddhavamsa^ she is called Sucanda. 
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3V Ganda.— A town, wife of Cauda, the Bodliisatta. See the 
Candakinnara Jataka/ She is sometimes called Gandi.® 

1 J. iv, 283 ff. ^ 2 -ff#, J. iv. 284. 

4. Canda.— Wife of Mahapatapa, king of Benares, and mother of 
Dhammapala. She is identified with MaMpajapati Gotami. For details 
see the Gulla Dhammapala Jataka.' 

1 J. iii. 178 ff. 

6. Canda.— Daughter of the Madda-king and chief consort of the ruler 
of Benares. She was the mother of Mugapakkha (Temiya). For details 
see the Mngapakkha Jataka.^ 

1 J. vi. 1 ff. 

6. Canda.— Chief consort of Candakumara {q.v .) . She was the daughter 
of the Pafieala king and the mother of Vasula. It was her saccahiriya 
which saved her husband from death. She is identified with Rahulamata.^ 

1 J. vi. 151 ff. 


7. Canda.— Chief consort of Sutasoma. She is identified with Rahu- 
lamata.^ 


1 J. V. 177, 182, 192. 


8, Canda Then. — ^An arahant. She belonged to a brahmin family 
which had fallen on evil days and she grew up in wretched poverty. Her 
kinsfolk having all died of plague, she eked out a living by begging from 
door to door. One day she came across Patacara who had just finished 
eating. Patacara, seeing her pitiable condition, gave her some food 
and, when she had eaten, discoursed to her. Delighted by Patacara’s 
sermon, Canda renounced the world and soon afterwards attained 
arahantship.^ 

1 Thig. vs. 122-26; ThigA., p. 120 f. 

9. Canda.— The itmwn-maiden of whom Brahmadatta became 
enamoured, preferring her to his own wife, Asitahhu.^ 

^ VibhA. 470 f.; tlie AsitabM Jataka (J. ii. 231 f.) does not mention her name. 

1. Candabha Thera. — An arahant. Ho belonged to a wealthy brahmin 
family of Rajagaha and was called Candabha becanse from the circle 
of his navel jn'oceeded a light resembling that of the moon’s disk. When 
he grew up, the brahmins seated him in a carriage and took him about, 
proclaiming that whoever stroked his body would receive pow'er and 


Candikaputta Thera ] 
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glory. By th,is means they earned much money. One day, in Savatthi, a 
dispute arose between the brahmins and the Buddha's followers as to 
Candabha’s supernatural powers, and finally they took hi-m to the 
Buddha for him to settle the quarrel. As Candabha approached the 
Buddha, the light from his body disaj^peared and Candabha, thinking 
that this was owing to some charm, asked to be taught the same. The 
Buddha stipulated that he should join the Order. Having done so, 
Candabha was asked to meditate on the thirty-two constituent parts 
of the Body. Soon afterwards he became an arahant. 

In a previous birth he was a forester and formed a friendship with a 
merchant to whom he supplied red sandalwood. One day, when lie 
visited the merchant in the town, he w^as taken by him to the place where 
a shrine was being erected over the remains of Kassapa Buddha. The 
forester, making a moon-disk from sandalwood, placed it within the 
shrine. After death, for a whole Buddha-interval, he was in Tavatimsa 
and was known as the deva Candabha.’’ 

^ DhA. iv. 187. fF.; tho SNA. version (ii. 523 ff.) differs from this in several details, 

2. Candabha. — Sixteen thousand kappas ago there were four kings 
of this name, all previous births of Ekadlpiya.’ 

1 Ap. i. 189. 

Candabha Jataka (Ho. 135). — The Bodhisatta was once an ascetic 
and, at the moment of his death, answered his disciples’ inquiries with the 
words “ moonlight and sunlight.” When his chief pupil (identified 
with Sariputta) interpreted the words, his colleagues did not believe 
him until the Bodhisatta appeared in mid-air and said that whoever 
meditated on the sun and the moon would be born in the Abhassara 
world.^ 

The Jataka was preached about the interpretation of a problem by 
Sariputta at the gates of Sankassa. 

1 J.i. 474. 

Candarama. — A monastery in Candavatl, where Kondanna Buddha 
spent his first mssa,’ 

1 BuA. 110. 

Candika. — Mother of Candikaputta. See below. 

Candikaputta Thera. — A discourse on the teaching of Devadatta, 
delivered by Candikaputta to the monks, is recorded in the Silayupa 
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Sutta^ {q.'ti ). Tlie Commentary® 
Candika, Kence Hs own. 

^ A. iv. 402 f. 


{ Candikaputta Thera 
that his mother’s name was 

aAA.ii.808. 


Candimasa Sutta. — Records the visit of the devaputta Candimasa to 
the Buddha and the conversation that ensued.^ 

i-S. i . 

1. Candima, Candimasa, Canda. — The name of the devaputta whose 
abode {vimana) is the moon (Canda), sometimes also called Candima. 
The moon is forty-nine leagues in diameter and appears in the world 
at the wish of the Abhassara Brahmas, who are the first inhabitants of 
the earth, hence its name {amhakam chandam natvd viya uithito, tasnid 
cando hotu H)} Candima is also included among the CatummaMrajika 
devas because he lives in their world.® There are other devas besides 
Canda who dwell in the moon.® According to the Bilarikosiya Jataka/ 
Sariputta, having once given alms, was born as Canda, while in the 
Sudhabhojana Jataka® it is Moggallana who was so born. The moon 
cannot move in the sky without the permission of Candima, and he can 
stop its movement at will.® It is said that once, when Candima was 
seized by Rahu Asurinda, he invoked the Buddha in a verse and the 
Buddha asked Rahu to set him at liberty, which request was granted.’ 
The deva Candimasa who is mentioned® as visiting the Buddha is 
probably identical with Candima, The moon was worshipped when 
children were desired.® The Sasa Jataka (No. 513) gives details of the 
story of how, as a result of the Bodhisatta’s sacrifice when born as a 
hare, Sakka painted the figure of a hare on the moon, which sign will be 
seen throughout this 


1 VibhA. 519; PsA. 263. 

® B.g., Mahaniddesa Cty. 108. 
3 I), ii. 269. 

*J. iv. 63, 69. 

« J. V. 382, 412. 


« E.g., DhA. ii. 143, 146; iii. 97. 

S. i. 50; this is evidently a myth 
connected with the lunar eclipse. 

8 S. i. 51. 

9 E.g., 3. iy. 1. 10 J. L 172. 


2. Candima.-—One of the descendants of Okkaka/ 

1 Mhv. ii. 13; Dpv. iii. 42. 

Candima Sutta. — Records the incident of the Buddha’s request to 
Rahu to free Candima (g'.'y.).’^ 

■ 1 S..!. 50. ' ■ V 


Cahdiya.— See Candakumara. 
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Campa ] 

Candupama.— A king of twenty-tHree Aiap^as ago, a previous birth 
of Vannakaraka Thera, vj. Candasaraa/ 

1 Ap.i. 220. 

candupama Sutta.— Monks who visit families must be like the moon, 
just as is Maha Kassapa. They should be unobtrusive, retiring in 
demeanour. They should preserve their freedom and not be hound. 
Monks should teach the doctrine out of compassion for others, not in 
order to win their approval.^ 

^ S. ii, 197 f.j see also MA. i. 14. 

1. Campaka.— -A city in the time of Atthadassi Buddha. The Bodhi- 
satta, as Susima, was born there. ^ 

1 BuA. 180. 

2. Oampaka. — A king of fifty-seven kappas ago, a previous birth of 

Khadiravaniya Revata.^ 

1 Ap. i. 52; ThagA. i. 109. 

3. Campaka.— See s.t;. Campa. 

1. Campakapupphiya Thera. — An arahant. Thirty-one kappas ago 
he offered seven flowers in a basket to Vessabhu Buddha. Two kappas 
later he became a king named Vihatabha.^ He is probably identical 
with Belatthanika.^ 

^ Ap. i. 167. 2 iphagA. i. 206. 

2. Campakapupphiya Thera,— An arahant. Thirty-one kappas ago, 
while travelling through the air, he saw a Pacceka Buddha named 
Sudassana, and dropped seven flowers as offering to him.^ 

1 Ap. i. 279. 

Campaka.— See Campa, 

i. Campa. — A city in India on the river of the same name; it was the 
capital of Ahga and was celebrated for its beautiful lake, the Gaggara- 
pokkharani {q.v.), which was excavated by Queen Gaggara, On its 
banks was a grove of comy>aii:a-trees, well known for the fragrance (if 
their marvellous white flowers, and there, in the Buddha’s time, wandering 
teachers were wont to lodge. The Buddha himself stayed there on several 
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occasions.^ Sariputta® and Yangisa® are also said to have stayed there. 
The MahaparinibbaBa Sutta^ mentions Campa as one of the six important 
cities of India, its foundation being ascribed to Mahagovinda.® It lay at a 
distance of sixty yojanas from Mithila.® In the Buddha’s time the people 
of Campa owed allegiance to Bimbisara, as king of Magadha, and Bimbi- 
sara had given a royal fief in Campa to the brahmin Sonadan^a.’ Campa 
was evidently an important centre of trade, and we are told that merchants 
travelled from there to SuvaBnabhumi for purposes of trade.® Most 
probably it was the Indian colonists from Gampa who named one of 
their most important settlements in Indo-China after this famous old 
town. The ancient name of; Campa was probably Malini or Maliiia.® 
The ninth chapter of the •MaAauag'gfa of the Yvmya Pitaha^'^ contains 
several important regulations laid down by the Buddha at Campa 
regarding the validity and otherwise of formal acts of the Sangha. 

Campa is mentioned as the birthplace of Sona-Kolivisa, Jambugamika, 
Nandaka and Bharata, and among those who resided there were BabllBa, 
Vajjiyamahita and ThuIIananda and her companions. 

The SoBadanda, the Dasuttara, the Kandaraka and the Karandava 
Suttas were preached there. 

According to Buddhaghosa,” Campa was so called because the whole 
place abounded in large Campaka-trees. 

Campa is generally identified with a site about twenty-four miles to 


the east of the modern Bhagalpur, near the villages of Campanagara 
and Campapura.^® It was visited by Hionen Thsang,^® and Ba Hien 
calls it a great kingdom with many places of worship.^^ 

The Buddha’s bathihg-^robe was enshrined in Oampa.^® 

See also Kala Campat probably another name for Campa, 

® Oampasya tu pun Campa, ya Malinya- 
bhavat pura (Mbh. xii. 5, 6, 7; Matsyapu- 
raua 48, 97, etc. ; Law, A.G-. I. 6, n. 2). 
Vin. i. 312 IF.; see also Vin. ii. 307. 

11 MA. ii. 665. A 

12 0,A.a. I.;5. 

12 Beal, Records ii, 187 f. 

05.' A 

1® Bu. xxviii. 9. 


1 Vin. i. 312; 8, i. 195; A. iv. 59, 168; 
V. 151, 189. 

2 A, iv. 59. 

2 S. i, 195. 

* D. ii. 147. 

® Ibid., 235. : 

8 J. iv. 32. 

’ D. i. 111. 

8 E\g., J. Vi. 539. 


2, Campd, Campaka.— -One uf the two chief women disciples of Kaku-* 
sandha Buddha.^ 

1 Bu. xxiii. 21 ; J. i. 42. 

3. Campa, Gampaka.--Birthplace of Paduma Buddha.^ Near by 
was the Campaka-nyyana. 

1 Bu \x. 16; J. i. 36. 



■Tlie river which flowed between Anga and Magadha (now 
a). The Naga Campeyya held sway over the river/ 

^ J. iv. 464 f. 


6. Campa.— A channel branching ofl from the Farakkama-samudda, 
from the sluice near the Candi gate/ 

1 Cv. Ixxix. 45. 


Campeyya, Campeyyaka. — A Naga-king who dwelt in the river Campa, 
See the Campeyya Jataka, 


Campeyya Cariya— See Campeyya Jataka. 


Campeyya Jataka (No. 606).— Once the king of Magadha, at constant 
war with the king of Aflga, obtaining the help of the Naga-king who 
dwelt in the river . Campa, defeated his rival. Thereafter he held an 
annual festival in honour of the Naga-king. The Bodliisatta, a very 
poor man, saw Campeyya's splendour on his way to the feast and longed, 
for a like greatness. As a result, after death, he was born in the Naga- 
world where he became king under the name of Campeyya. Kealising 
what had happened, he felt disgust at his position as a Naga and made 
many attempts to observe religious vows, hoping, in this way, to gain 
release. But he was foiled in his efforts by his consort Sumanl, At last 
he came to the world of men, where he kept fast on certain days, lying 
on an ant-hill. There he was taken captive by a snake charmer who 
tortnred him in various ways and took him about, exhibiting him for 
gain, By certain tokens of which Campeyya had earlier Warned her, 
Suraana: knew that her husband had been taken captive and, after much 
searching, she discovered him just as the snake charmer was about to 
give a performance before Uggasena, king of Benares, The whole story 
was then revealed, and the snake charmer set Campeyya free. Tiat 
Uggasena might be convinced of tbe truth of the story, he was invited 
to the Naga-world, where he and his retinue were lavishly entertained. 

The story was related in connection with the observance of uposatha 
vows. Devadatta was the snake charmer and Sariputta was Uggasena, 
Rahulamata was Snmana.’^ 

The Campeyya-cariya is included in the Cariydpitaha^ in order to 
illustrate sllapdramitd. 

This Jataka is often referred to® as one of the births in which the 
Bodhisatta practised sUa to perfection. 

1 J. iv. 464-68. 2 p. 85 f. ® E.g., J. i. 45; MA. ii. 617. 
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Campeyyakkliandliaka.— The ninth chapter of the the 

Y inaya Pitaha?' 

Tin, 

Cambutivapi,~A tank built hy Vasabha/ 

1 MhT. XXXV. 95. 

Cammakkliandliaka. — The fifth chapter of the MaJidvagga of the 

Y inaya PitaJca} 

A vin. i. 179 ff. 


Cammasataka Jataka (No, 324),— Once a religious mendicant, clad 
in a leather garment, saw a ram falling back before him, and imagining 
that the animal was doing him obeisance, uttered its praises. The 
Bodhisatta, who was a merchant, hearing this, warned the ascetic that 
the ram was only preparing to attack him, and even as he was speaking 
the animal charged the mendicant and felled him to the ground. 

The story was related in reference to a monk of Sivatthi, to whom a 
similar thing happened while he was wearing a leather jerkin.^ 

1 J. m. 82ff. 

Cayanti-vapi.— A tank in Ceylon built by Vasabha/ v.l. Mayanti. 

, ■ i^Mkv, XXXV, 94, 


1. Cara, Caraka.— -One of the successors of Maba Sammata and a 
member of the Sakya tribe. The had a son named Upacarad 
T' Mhv. ii. 2; Dpv. iii, 5; DA. i. 268; J. iii. 464; SnA. i. 352. 


2 . Cara.— A Yakkha chieftain to be invoked by followers of the Buddha 
in times of needd 


^ D. iii, 205; the P.T.S. editioh caDs 
him Manioara as does the P.T.S. edition of 
the commentary (D. iii. 970); but the 


Sinhalese edition, both text and com- 
mentary, divides this name into two thus : 
Maui and Cara. 


Cara Vagga.— The second chapter of the CatuJcJca Nipdta of the Anguttara 
NiMya} 

1 ■A.ii.i3:if.^'..' 


Cara Sutta.— In every posture one must strive ardently and scrupulously 
against lustful, malevolent and injuring thoughts.^ 

^ A. ii. 13; fottnd also in 115. 


1. Oarita Sutta.^ — The four wrong practices: lying speech, spiteful 
speech, bitter speech, idle babble.^ 

' ' ' " • 14L-- : ■ ■ 

2. Carita Sutta.— The four right practices: truthful speech, speech 
not spiteful, mild speech, wise speech.^ 

^ A. ii. 141. 

Cariyakatha. — The fifth chapter of the Panmvagga of the Patisambhidd- 
magga,^ 

> Ps. ii. 225f. 



Gariyapitaka. — One of the fifteen books of the Khuddaka Nikaya, generally 
placed last in the list. It contains tales in metrical verse of the Buddha 'S 
previous births, chiefly setting forth the ten fdrami, by which he attained 
Enlightenment. Each story is called a Qariyd. The stories told here 
in verse are parallel to the corresponding Jataka stories in prose, and pre- 
suppose a familiar acquaintance with all the incidents of the prose tales. 
The first two fdraml are illustrated by ten stories each, while the remaining 
pdrami have only fifteen stories between them. 

The Dighabhanakas refused to include the Gariyapitaka in their canonical 
books, but it was accepted by the Majjhimablianakas.^ 

There exists a Commentary on the Gariyapitaka which is ascribed to 
Dhammapala and which forms a part of the Paramathadipani.® According 
to the Commentary,^ the Gariyapitaka was preached by the Buddha at 
the Nigrodharama, after the conclusion of the Buddhavamsa and at the 
request of Sariputta. It was preached by Mahinda at the Nandanavana 
in Anuradhapura, soon after his arrival in Ceylon.^ 

1 DA. i. 15, 23. i s CypA. 1, 2. 

^ Published in the Hewavitarane Bequest I ^ Dpv. xiv. 45j but see Mhv. xv. 179. 

Series, vol. xxvi. (1929). i 

Cari.— -Probably the name of a celestial musician, or, perhaps, of a 
musical instrument.^ 

^ VvA. 94; but see note on p. 372, also p. 211, where Cari is omitted from the list. 


Carukkatta, 


-A Sinhalese chieftain, who once joined the Colas against Vijaya- 
but who, later,® evidently returned to him and fought bravely 
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Calaka. — See Talata. 

Canakka.— -A brakmin of Takkasila, who killed King Dhanananda and 
placed Candagutta on the throne,^ In his youth Canakka looked after 
his mother, and finding that she was worrying lest he, who was destined 
for kingly power, should leave her, he broke his tooth, having been told 
that there his luck resided. One day, on going for alms to Dhanananda's 
palace, he was insulted, and in order to avenge the insult he kidnapped 
the king’s son, Pabbatakumara, He then adopted Candagutta and, finding 
him better fitted for kingship than Pabbata, he contrived that the latter 
should be killed. When preparations had been made, he induced Canda- 
gutta to rise in revolt against Dhanananda, and, finally, to kill him and 
ascend the throne.® 

The Theragatha Commentary® states that Tekieehani’s father, Subandbu, 
roused the jealousy of Canakka, who had him put in prison. 

1 Mhv . V. 16 f.; Mbv. 98. 2 See MT. 181 fl. for details, also Candagutta. ^ i. 440. 

Catigatikapatimaghara. — An image-house attached to the MahatMpa 
and built by MahMathika-MaMnagap 

1 MT. 634. 

Gatuddisa Sutta.— Five qualities that make a monk a “ four-regioner — 
moving without let in the four quarters.^ 

■ . ■ ■ . . 1-A. iii. rn' t 

Catuma Sutta.— Preached at the Amalakivana in Catuma. Some new 
members of the Order, dwelling near the Buddha, made so much noise that 
they were summoned and asked to leave at once. But the Sakyans of 
Catuma and Brahma Sabampati interceded on their behalf and they were 
allowed to return. The Buddha then preached to them that just as four 
terrors await the man who enters the water-waves, crocodiles, whirlpools 
and sharks-fso are there four terrors awaiting the monk— temper, gluttony, 
the pleasures of the senses and women.^ 

^ M. i. 456 ff. ; on this see Mil. 209. 

Catuma.— A Sakyan village containing a mote-hall; near it was the 
Amalakivana where the Buddha once stayed and preached the Catuma 
Sutta,^".; 

1. CatumasikarBrabmadattai— A king of Benares. Going to his park 
in the early summer, he rested under a Xomlam-tree which isyas thickly 
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covered witli, leaves. Going again in midsuramer, lie found it full of 
blossom. On liis third visit, at the end of the season, the tree was bare 
and withered, and, lying under it, he realised that decay and death are the 
common lot of all. He thereupon became a Pacoeka Buddha. His 
udana is included in the Ehaggavisana Suttad 

^ SN. vs. 4tj SNA. i. 90 f.; Ap. i. 9 (vs. 18); ApA, i. 141 f. 

2. Gatumasika-Brahmadatta. — King of Benares. Once in every four 
months he would visit his park. One day, on entering the park, he saw 
a, ■paricdhatta'ka^tTQQ covered with blossom, and picked one of the flowers. 
His retinue followed his example, and soon the tree was quite bare. On 
his return from the park he observed this, and also how another tree near 
by, devoid of flowers, had been spared the spoilation. He thereupon 
reflected how possessions led to trouble, and, renouncing his kingdom, he 
donned the robes of a monk, later becoming a Pacceka Buddha. His 
udana is included in the Khaggavisana Suttafl 

1 SN. vs. 64; SnA. i. 116; ApA. i. 161. 

Gatumasini. — Occurs in the phrase Komudi Gatumasinb probably refer- 
ring to the Catumasya festival which is performed in the month of Kattika, 
Komudi being the full-moon day of Kattika.^ 

1 Vinl i. 65; D. i. 47, etc. 

Gatumeyyaka.— The inhabitants of Catuma.^ 

1 M. i. 457. 

Catummaharajika.— The inhabitants of the lowest (Catummaharajika) 
deva world. This world derives its name from the Four Great Kings 
(Cattaro Maharajano) who dwell there as guardians of the four quarters; 
Dhatarattha of the East, Virulhaka of the South, Virupakkha of the West, 
and Vessarana of the North.’' They keep large retinues consisting, re- 
spectively, of Gandhabbas, Kumbhandas, Nagas and Yakkhas, all of whom 
dwell in the same wbrld as their lords and accompany them on their travels. 
These kings are mentioned® as having undertaken the protection of the 
Buddha from the moment of his conception in his mother's womb, and in 
the Atanatiya Sutta {^.u.)j they appear as protectors not only of the Buddha 
but also of his follo'vvers.® ^ ^ 

The Four Kings appear to have been regarded as Becorders of the 
happenings in the assemblies of the devas.'’^ On the eighth day of the 
lunar half-month, they send their councillors out into the world to dis- 
^ D. ii. 207 f. ; iii. 194 f, i ® See, e.g., DhA. ii. 146; iii. 96. 
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cover if men cultivate righteousness and virtue; on the fourteenth day 
they send their sons, on the themselves appear in the 

world, all these visits haying the same purpose. the assembly 

of the devas, they submit their report to the gods of Tavatiinsa, who rejoice 
or lament according as to whether men prosper in righteousness or not.® 
These four Gods surpass the other inhabitants of their worlds in ten ways — 
beauty, length of life, etc.—because their merit is greater than that of the 
others.® 

Besides these Begent Gods and their followers, other dwellers are to be 
found in their world— the KMdd^padosiM, the Manopadosikaj the Sita- 
valahaM, the Unhavalahakd, and the devaputtas Candima and Suriya.’ 
Life in the Catummahaiajika world lasts, according to human computation, 
ninety thousand years.® Beings are born there as a result of various acts 
of piety and faith which, however, are based on motives not very exalted.® 

The Catummaharajika world is situated half-way up Mount Sineru. Some 
of the clcvas of the world dwell in the mountain, others in the sky.^® 


® A. i. 142 f.; for more details see AA. 
i. 376 f. 

« A. iv. 242, 

^ VibhA. gI9; AINidA. 108. 


® DA. ii. 472, 647, but see Kyu. 207. 

® A. iv. 60. 

On these gods see Moulton: Zor- 
oastrianism 22-7, 242. 


Cathamahgama.-^A tank constructed by Vasabha/ 

^ Mhv. XXXV. 95. 


Canavela.— y.f. for TanaVeli (g.u.). 

Canura. — A wrestler employed by Kaipsa to fight the Andhakavenhuda- 
saputta. But Baladeva put a strap round him and, lifting him up, dashed 
his brains out on the ground.^ 

1 J.iv.Slf. 

Capa Theri {v,l. Chava).— -A trapper’s daughter in Vankahara who became 
the wife of the Ijivaka Upaka and bore him a son, Subhadda. When 
Upaka, unable to bear his wife’s taunts, renounced the world and joined 
the Order, she followed him to Savatthi, and there, having become a nun, 
attained arahantship.® 

AThig. 291-3II; ThigA. 220 ff.; SNA. i. 259 f. 

Capala. — A yakkha. See Capala-Cetiya. 

Capala Vagga.— The first chapter of the Iddhipada Samyuftad 

' S. V. 254-63. 
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Capala-cetiya.— A shrine near Vesali. Here the Buddha, three mouths 
before his pariuibbana, definitely decided to accede to the request of Mara 
that he should die. When he announced this decision the earth shook,^ 
The Ahguttara Oommentaiy® states that during the first Uventy years of 
the Buddha’s ministry, he sometimes dwelt in Capala-cetiya. It was once 
the residence of the yakkha Capala, but, later, a vihara was erected on the 
site for the use of the Buddha.® Fa Hsien found a pagoda there and 
relates a story in connection with it.* 

1 D. u. l02 ff.; A.iv. 308f.;S. y.260f.; 2 i. 457. 

Ucl. vi. 1; r>vy. 201, 207; Mtu. i. 209 f.; ® UdA. 322 f. 


iii. 306. 


* p. 43. 


Gala Thera.— Son of Gala and nephew of Sariputta. He was ordained by 
Khadiravaniya-Revata.* He is mentioned as living at the Kutagarasala, 
which place he left when the Licehavis caused disturbance by their visits 
to the Buddha.^ In this context he is spoken of as a very eminent Elder 
and was, therefore, evidently an arahant. 

1 Thag. vs. 42; ThagA. i 110. : a A. v. 133. 

1. Gala Then.— Daughter of Surupasari and, therefore, younger sister of 
Sariputta. She had two sisters, Upaeala and Sisupaeala, and all three 
left the world and joined the Order on hearing of Sariputta’s renunciation. 
In due course they attained arahantship.* It is said® that one day, when 
Gala was taking her siesta in the Audhavaua, Mara visited her, asking her 
various questions and trying to tempt her. ; Her son wms Gala (q.v.). 

1 ThigA. 162 ff.; DhA. ii. 188. ■: ^ ^hig, 182-8; cp. S. i. 132. 

2. Cala.^ — ^Chief of the lay women supporters of Sumangala Buddha.* 

^ r'Bu. v.::28. ■-■■■■ 

3. Gala. — One of the two chief women disciples of Phussa Buddha.* 

^ Bu. xix. 20; J. i. 41. 

Gala Sutta. — ^Records Mara’s visit to Gala Theri and their conversation.* 

r S. i. 132. 

Calikapahbata. — A hill near Calika where the Buddha stayed during his 
visits to Calika. The hill was quite white in colour, and on dark nights, 
such as the night of the new moon, it gave the impression of moving hither 
and thither, hence its name.* • But see Calika. - 

1 AA. ii. 793; UdA. 217. 
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Calika. — A village near tlie Calikapalblbata, wkere tke Buddha spent the 
vassas of the thirteenth, eighteenth and nineteenth years after the En- 
lightenment d His attendant: on one of these vkits was Meghiya. Close 
to Calika was the village of Jantu where Meghiya went for alms. In the 
neighbourhood was the river Kimikala, on whose banks was a mango 
grove.® Outside the city gate and all around the city was a bog {cala- 
panha)^ owing to which the city gave the impression of moving, hence the 
name.® D.h JMika. 

1 BuA. 3. 2 A. it. 354; tJd. iv. 1 ; Dh A. i. 287 f. ® UdA. 217; AA. ii. 793. 

Cavala. — A mountain near Himava.^ 

A Ap. i. 279; ii. 451. 

Ginea-manavika.— A paribbajika of some ascetic Order. When the 
heretics of this Order found that their gains were grown less owing to the 
popularity of the Buddha, they enlisted the support of Cinca in their 
attempts to discredit him. She was very beautiful and full of cunning, 
and they ]}ersuaded her to pretend to pay visits to the Buddha at Jetavana. 
She let herself be seen going towards the vihara in the evening, spent the 
night in the heretics' quarters near by, and in the morning men saw her 
returning from the direction of the vihara. When questioned, she said that 
she had passed the night with the Buddha. After some months she 
simulated pregnancy by tying a disc of wood round her body and appear- 
ing thus before the Buddha, as he preached to a vast congregation, she 
charged him with irresponsibility and callousness in that he made no 
provision for her confinement. The Buddha remained silent, but Sakka’S 
throne was heated and he caused a mouse to sever the cords of the wooden 
disc, which fell to the ground, cutting Cihea’s toes. She was chased out 
of the vihara by those present, and as she stepped outside the gate the 
fires of the lowest hell swallowed her up. ^ 

In a previous birth, too, she had helped in various ways to harm the 
Bodhisatta, For details see the Culla- and Maha-Paduma, the Bandhana- 
mokkha, the Vanarinda, the Vessantara, the Sumsumara and the Suvan- 
nakakkata Jatakas. It is stated® that the Buddha was subjected to the 
ignomihy of being charged by Cinca with incontinence, because in a 
previous birth he had reviled a Pacceka Buddha, v.l. Cinci ; cp. Sundari. 

I DhA. iii. 178 f.; J. iv. 187 f.; ItA. 69. 2 j, £99; UdA. 263 f. 

Cin^amala. — ^A king of fifty thousand kappas ago, a former birth of 
Kassapa Thera ('or Sereyyaka).^ v.l. Cinamala. 

1 ThagA. i. 178; Ap. i. 155. 
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Cltakanibbapaka Thera, — ^An arahant. Thirty-one kappas ago he 
sprinkled perfumed water on the pyre of Vessabhu Buddha and so ex- 
tinguished it.^ He is probably identical with AbMbhMa Thera.® 

A Ap. ii. 408. 2 xhagA. i. 372 f. ^ ^ 

1. Citakaphjaka Thera. — An arahant. Ninety-one kappas ago a Pacceka 
Buddha, named Ananda, died in the forest and the Thera, who was then 
a deva, descended from the deva-world and burned the Pacceka Buddha’s 
body on a pyre.^ 

■' 1 Ap. 1.227. , ■ 

2. Citakapujaka Thera.—A-n arahant. In the time of Sikhi Buddha 
he was a tree-sprite on a mjayatana-ixBQ. At the Buddha’s death he made 
offerings of flowers and music and perfume at the Buddha’s funeral pyre. 
Thirty-one kappas ago, he became king sixteen times, under the name of 

IJggata.^ 

1 Ap. i. 151. 

3. Citakapujaka Thera.— -An arahant. Ninety-four kappas ago, while 
wandering along the Caudabhaga River, he saw the Buddha’s funeral 
pyre and made offering to it of seven 'lua^Mua-flowers. Seventy -seven 
kappas ago he became king seven times, under the name of Patijagga,^ 

1 Ap. 1 237. 

4. Citakapii|aka Thera.— -An arahant. He offered sdila-flowers at the 
pyre of a Pacceka Buddha named lalajuttama, one hundred thousand 
kappas ago.^ 

.... ' . , I'Ap.'l 2921 

1. Citta (called Cittagahapati).— A householder of Macchikasanda, where 
he was Treasurer. He was later declared by the Buddha to he pre-eminent 
among laymen who preached the Doctrine.^ On the day of his birth the 
whole city Was covered khee-deep with flowers of various hues, hence 
his name. When MahSnaiM visited Maoohikasapda, C pleased with 
his demeanour, invited him to his park, the Ambatakarama, and built for 
him a monastery there. And there the Elder preached to Citta the Sala- 
yatana-vibhatti and Citta became an Anagamin. Thereafter many monks 
visited the Ambatakarama and accepted Citta’s hospitality. Among them 
was Isidatta {q.v.), a former acquaintance of Citta, but Isidatta left when 
he found that his identity had been discovered. Mahanama and Mahaka 
did likewise, after having performed miracles at the request of Citta. The 

1 A. i, 26. 
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Citta Samyutta® contains a record of conversations between Citta and 
membeTS of the Order, among whom, besides those already mentioned, 
were Kamabhu and Godatta. Citta is also said to have had discussions 
with Nigantha Nataputta and Aeela Kassapa and to have refuted their 
views. ■ „ ■ , 

A thera named Sudhamma was a permanent resident in the Ambataka- 
rama and was looked after by Citta. Once, when the two Chief Disciples 
and several other eminent Elders came to the AmbUtakarama, Citta invited 
first these and then Sudhamma ; the latter, feeling slighted, blamed Citta 
beyond measure, but the Buddha, hearing of this, sent Sudhamma to ask 
for Citta s pardon.® 

Some time later, Citta visited the Buddha. He was accompanied by two 
thousand others and took with him five hundred cartloads of oll'eringvS 
to the Buddha and the Order. As he fell at the feet of the Buddha, flow'crs 
of five hues showered from the sky and the Buddha 25reached to him the, 
Salayatana-vihhatti. Eor a fortnight he continued distributing his gifts 
to the Order and the devas filled his carts with all kinds of valuables.* 

When Citta lay ill just before his death, devas visited him and advised 
him to wish for kingship among them, but he refused to aspire to anything 
so imiJermanent, and instructed the devas and his kinsfolk gathered round 
him, telling them of the Buddha and his teachings.® He is regarded as 
the ideal layman.® ; 

He owned a tributary village called Migapattaka.’ 

In the time of Padumuftara Buddha, Citta conceived his desire to be 
placed first among laymen in the teaching of the Dhamma. In the time 
of Kassapa Buddha he was a huntsman. One day, seeing a monk in a glen, 
and being x)l eased thereat, he hurried home, prepared a meal and brought 
it to the monk, together with flowers he had gathered on the way. After 
the offering, he made a wish that he should never lack for tribute and 
that showers of flowers should fall on him. In the deva-world he surpassed 
all others in his great beauty.® In the BMSa Jataka,® he is identified with. 

■. the slave.. ■ 

Though Citta was not an arahant, he possessed the patisamhUia of a 
jjrobationer {seJeha).^’^ 

^ S. iv. 282 ff. e ^ gg. 

V Viii. ii. 15 ff.; DhA. ii. 74 f.; j SA. iii. 93. 

for details see s.u. Sudhamma. j ® AA. i. 209. 

4 AA. i. 210. ®J. iii. 314. 

6 S. iv. 302 £. I 10 442. 

2. Citta. — The Bodhisatta born as a Candala. For details sec the 
Citta-Samhliuta Jataka. 
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3, Citta, Cittaka.— A deer, brother of Bohanta, the Bodhisatta. He is 
identified with Ananda. For details see the Rohantamiga Jataka; 

4. Citta called Hatthirohaputta (Hatthisariputta).— A thera, son of an 
elephant trainer, who, haying entered the Order, studied Under the Buddha 
and gained special proficiency in distinguishing subtle differences in the 


meanings of words. Six times he left the Order and six times returned. 
His last quarrel was with Maha Kotthita, who objected to his constant 
interruptions of the Elder’s discussions regarding the Abhidhamma.^ It 
is said® that in the time of Kassapa Buddha, Citta and a friend entered the 
Order. When the friend expressed a desire to return to household life, 
Citta encouraged him to do so, coveting his belongings. This was the 
reason for Citta’s inability to remain in the Order, He was a friend of 
Potthapada, and when he had returned for the sixth time to a householder s 
life, Potthapada brought him to the Buddha. Citta listened to their 
conversation and asked questions regarding personality. At the end of 
the discourse {recounted in the Potthapada Sutta) Citta once more joined 
the Order, never again to leave it, for he soon after became an arahant.® 

The Kuddala Jataka* gives the circumstances in which he first joined the 
Order. He -was a youth of good family at Savatthi. One day, while on his 
way home from ploughing, he received from the bowl of a certain Elder 
some rich and dainty food. In order to gain similar food for himself, he 
became a monk, but soon after, lust overcame him and he left the homeless 
life. Even after he became an arahant his colleagues are said to have 
taunted him, asking when he would be leaving them, and it was only when 
the Buddha told them that such a time would never be were they satisfied. 

The same story, except for certain details, is also found in the Dhamma- 
pada Commentary,® but there Citta is called Cittahattha, and a different 
explanation is given of his name : esa ciltavasiko hutva vicarati ti Ciitahatthan 
ti ndmam karimsu. It is further stated that on the last occasion of his 
leaving home ho saw his pregnant wife lying asleep and was so filled with 
revolt that he returned to the Order, Ho started forth at once, a yellow 
robe tied round his waist, and as ho walked to the vihara, he became a 
sotapanna. The monks were at first reluctant to reordain him, but his 
importunity was so great that they relented, and in a few days he became 
an arahant. 


1 This incident is recorded at 
A. iii. 392 ff. 

2 DA. ii. 378 f.; AA. ii. 688. 


3 D. i. 199 ff. 

« J. i. 311 f. 

5 DhA. i. 306 ff. 


5. Citta. — One of the chief lay supporters of Sujata Buddha.^ 

1 Bu. apii. 30. 


ilfHi 




6. Citta— A Thera of Ceylon. King MahadatMka Maha-naga had a 
young and beautiful queen, named Dartiiladevi. One day, when she w-as 
worshipping at the Amhatthala at Cetiyagiri, Citta, who had joined the 
Order in his old age, fell in love with her and behaved as one mad, constantly 
repeating to himself “ beautiful as Damiladevi.” Even when told of her 
death, which took place soon after, he refused to believe the news and 
continued as before ; he became, therefore, known as Ummattaka Citta.^ 

1 AA. i. 13. 

7. Citta, — A herdsman, servant of Dighagamani. He was put to death 
by the brothers of XJmmada-Citta, because he refused to promise to kill 
Ummada-Citta’s child should it be a boy. He Was reborn as a yakkha.^ 

See Cittaraja. 

iMhv. ix. 22 f.; MT. 278. 

8. Citta. — A minister, spoken of as Cittamahamatta. He was very 
generous and kept in his house a gong, by sounding which monks could 
obtain the requisites at any time. Each day he spent sixty kahapanas 
for the supply of medicines alone. ^ 

1 VibhA. 341. 

9. Citta. — A city where Mahgala Buddha performed his Twin Miracle.^ 

> BuA. 119. 

Citta Vagga. — The third chapter of the Dhammapada. 

Citta Samyutta. — The sixty-first section of the Samyutta Nikaya.^ It 
contains records of discussions by Cittagahapati of Macehikasanda. 

1 S. iv. 281-305. 

Citta Sutta.— Preached in answer to a question by a deva. The world 
is led by thought (ato) and plagued by it. ^ 

1 S. i. 39; c/. A. ii. 177. 

Cittaka Thera.^ — Son of a wealthy brahmin of Rajagaha. He heard the 
Buddha preach at Veluvana and, having entered the Order, practised 
meditation in a wooded spot, ultimately achieving arahantship. 

In the time of Vipassi Buddha he offered him flowers in homage.^ 

He is probably identical with TipikinkinipuppMya Thera of the Apadana.® 

1 Tbag. 22; ThagA. i. 77. s 433 ^ 
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Cittakuta.---A mountain ill Himava.} one of the five ranges round Ano- 
tatta. It is composed of all kinds of precious metalsd It is famed as the 
abode of golden swans living- in a golden cave (Kaneanagufia) on the top 
of the mountain, sometimes as many as ninety thousand in number.® 
There also the Dhattarattha swans lived.® 

The name is sometimes* spelt Citraknta. It is generally identified with 
Eamptanathgiri in Bundelkhand, an isolated hill on the Paisuni or Manda- 
kini Eiver.® 


1 SNA. ii. 437; AA. ii. 759; UdA. 300; 
Ap. i. 50, 414; PsA. 15; Ysm. 650. 

2 E.g., J. ii. 107; iii. 208, 247; iv. 424, 
etc. 


3 J. v. 337. 

^ d. iv. 212 ; y. 338. 

3 Law: Qeog, of Early Bsm. 40. 


Cittakiita-dvarakotthaka.— The entrance to Tavatimsa; it formed a door 
into Sudassanagiri and was surrounded by images of Indra* 

A J. vi. 125 f. 

Cittakutalatavana.— See Cittalatavana. 


1. Cittagutta Thera.— An arahant. He lived at the Bodhimandavihara, 
and was present, with thirty thousand monks, at the foundation of the 
Maha-Thfipa.* 

^ Mhv. xxxix. 41 ; Dpv. xix. 6. 


2. Cittagutta, — An Elder living in the Kurandaka Cave. In the cave was 
a beautiful painting of the Eenunciation of the Seven Buddhas, but he 
never saw it, though he lived there for sixty years. Three times the king 
sent for him, but he refused to go until the king decreed that no infant 
in the country should suck milk until the Elder should visit the palace. 
He dwelt in the palace for seven days and always pronounced the same 
blessing, no matter who saluted him: “ May the king be happy.” On 
the Elder’s return to the cave, the deity in the ironwood tree outside stood 
holding a torch and the Elder attained arahantship.* It may be the 
same Elder who is mentioned elsewhere® as having developed tejo-kasina 
on regarding the flame of a lamp on his return to the vihara after listening 
to the Dhamma, and again 'plta-hasina when he saw on Gittalapabhata a 
seat spread with 'pattanga-%vf%xB. 

A Vsni. 38. ^ Ibid., 171. » Ibid., 173. 

3. Cittagutta. — An arahant. He lived in Ambapasana, in the village of 
Ahganakola. He was a fluent speaker, and while yet a puthujjana, preached 
the Rathavinita Sutta at the Lohapasada to a gathering of twelve thousand 
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monks and nims. In his explanation ke xefett^^ glories of the 

Relic Chamber in the Maha-Thhpa. Though he described them in great 
detail, .yet the Elder Matta Tissa, teacher of Asathakammika-Tissa, being 
present, told him that his description was incomplete.^ The story is told 
to indicate the magnitude of the glories of the Relic Chamber. 

1-MT. 552 f. ' 

Gittaeula.— A tortoise. For details see the BhurMatta Jataka.’^ 

ij.vi.l62f. 

Cittadassi.— A mythical king, descendant of Mahasammata.^ 

1 Dpv. iii. 41. 

Cittapatta.—A hoMfo-bird, a previous birth of Lakuntaka-Bhaddlyaj 
during the time of Vipassi Buddha. The bird, seeing the Buddha, gave 
him a ripe mango and sang to him, as he ate it, a song of joy. Hence the 
sweetness of Lakun taka’s voice. ^ 

1 SA. ii. 173. 

Cittapariyadana Sutta. — The monk with a corrupt mind cannot achieve 
his purpose; the monk with a pure, well-directed mind, can.^ 

h A. i. 0 f, 

Cittapassa. — A cave wherein Pandukabhaya, in the presence of his people, 
presented his consort, the yakkhini Cetiya.l 

1 MT. 290. 

Cittapatali. — A tree in the Asurabhavana^ which lives for a whole eeon. 
When the Asuras were pushed out of the deva-world into their present 
abode, it was the presence of this tree which revealed to them their where- 
abouts.® It is said® that whenever the Cittapatali blossomed, the Asuras 
thought of the Parieehattaka-tree which they had left behind in Tavatimsa 
and started making preparatiohs for a war against Sakka. 

1 S. V. 238. 2 j. i, 202; SNA. ii. 485; MA. i. 476; DhA. i. 272. ^ ggQ. 

Cittaratha. — A park in Tavatimsa.^ 

1 Thig. 374;TMgA. i. 247; Mtu. i. 32, 149, etc.; Divy. 194. 

1. Cittaraja. — A Yakkha. It was the custom for ancient kings at the 
time of the Kattika Festival to deck themselves in great array and, stand- 
ing on the bank of a lake ‘‘ in the presence of Cittaraja,”^ to shoot arrows 
to the four quarters.® 

^ Meaning, probably, in front of Ms statue. 


2 J. ii. 372. 
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2, Cittaraja. — A YakkKa whom PaMukabhaya honoured hy giving him 
a settlement at the lower end of the Abhaya tank. On festival days the 
Yakkha occupied a seat beside the king. The Mahavamsa^ says that Oftta- 
raja was an incarnation of the herdsman Citta (7) who saved Panduka- 
bhaya’s life, but it is more likely that the Cittaraja mentioned here is 
identical with Cittaraja (1), and that the festival refers to the Kattika 
festival. 

1 xi. 4, 84, 87, 104. 


Cittalata Vagga. — The second chapter of the Vimana Vatthu. 


1. Gittalatavana. — A pleasaunce, five hundred leagues in extent, in 
Tavatimsa. It came into being through the good deeds jicrfoi-med by 
Magha’s wife, Citta.’' It is sakP that the place was so called not only 
because of its association with Citta, but also because there grew Lu it 
various creepers bearing many coloirred flowers. In the pleasaunce is 
born the Asavati creeper which blossoms only once in a thousand years.’’ 

1 DhA. i. 271-0; J. i. 202. s y^A. 94. » ThagA. i. 365; J. iii. 250. 


2. Gittalatavana. — A park laid out by Parakkamabahu I.’ 

^ Gv. Ixxix. 7. 


Cittalata vimana Vatthu. — The story of a poor man who looked after 
his parents, refusing to marry, and engaged in various acts of piety. After 
death he was born in a twelve-league vimana in Tavatimsa.’ 

1 Vv. vii. 1; VvA. 299 f. 


Cittalapabbata.— A mountain in Rohana on which Kakavanna-Tissa 
built a vihara’ and Vasabha ten thupas.® Dathopatissa gave to the vihara 
the village of Gonnavitthi.® The mountain is described as being healthy 
{utusappaya),^ and sometimes there lived on it as many as twelve thousand 
monks.® Attached to the vihara was the Nihkaponnapadhanaghara® and 
the Kotagerukapasada— the residence of Bhagineyya Sahgharakkhita’ 
and also, probably, a nunnery.® The Elders Mahanaga and Culanaga 
lived at Cittalapabbata for three years.® The Commentaries’® contain 
several stories connected with the mountain. Near by” wa.s the village 
^ Mhv. 

3 
3 
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of Kalumbara and the batHng place of Kuravakatittha.^®^ was 
evidently a very important monastic centre in Geylon, and is mentioned 
on a par with, Abhayagiri and Cetiyapabbata/® Cittalapabbata is some- 
times called Cittalakuta.^* 

12 MA. ii. 1024. « E.g., DA. ii. 478, Mliv. xxxv, 81. 

Cittalapabbata-Tissa. — A Thera. Seized by discontent, he asked his 
teacher 'S consent to leave the Order. The latter, seeing his upanissaya, 
asked him to build a hut for his use, not omitting his religious duties the 
while. Tissa consented, and, having finished the hut and spread the bed, 
he informed his teacher, who said, “ Now that you have done this work 
with such great pains, why not spend one night in the hut Tissa did 
so, and during the night, while reflecting on what he had accomplished, 
his heart was filled with joy and he became an arahant.^ 

1 AA. i. 26 f. 

Citta-Sambhuta Jataka (No. 498). — The Bodhisatta was once born as a 
Capdala in Ujjeni in the kingdom of Avanti. He was called Citta and his 
brother Sambhuta. One day, when they were out sweeping, two rich 
women on their way to the park noticed them and turned back. Their 
followers, disappointed at their loss of a picnic, beat the two Caiidalas, 
Then the brothers went to Takkasila to study. Citta became very pro- 
ficient, and was sent one day, in place of his teacher, to the house of a 
villager who had invited the teacher and his pupils. But while there, 
in a moment of forgetfulness, the brothers used the Capdala dialect, and 
having thus disclosed their caste, were driven out of Takkasila. In their 
next birth they became does and in a subsequent birth ospreys. They 
were always together and always met their death together. Later Oitta 
was born as the son of the chaplain of Kosambi, and Sambhuta as son of 
the king of Uttarapaneala. Citta, becoming an ascetic at the age of sixteen,; 
remembered his past births. He waited till Sambhuta had reigned for 
fifty years, and knowmg that he also had some recollection of his previous 
existences, taught a stanza to a lad and sent him to recite it before the 
king. Sambhuta heard the stanza, remembered his brother, and, after 
inquiry, visited Citta, who had then gone to the royal park. There Citta 
gave him counsel, and not long after Sambhuta renounced the world. After 
death they were both bom in the Brahma world. 

Ananda is identified with Sambhuta. The story was told in reference to 
two monks, colleagues of Maha^Kassapa, who were greatly devoted to each 
other, 

i j. iv. 390-401. 
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Cittasala.--A hall in Anuradhapura to the east of Thfiparama, within 
sight of the Bodhi-tree. The body of SaftgharQitta, as desired by her, was 
cremated near the hall and a thiipa was erected over the remaihsd 

^ Mhv, XX. 52. 

Cittasena.— A Gandhabba present at the preaching of the Mahasamaya 
Sutta/ He is elsewhere^ mentioned as a Yakkha chieftain who should be 
invoked by the Buddha’s followers when troubled by evil spirits. 

1 D. ii. 258. 2 D. iii, 204. 

GittahattMsariputta Sutta. — ^A number of Elders^ were talking on the 
Abhidhamma in the Migadaya in Isipatana, when Citta-Hatthisariputta 
{q.v.) broke into their talk. Maha Kotthita rebuked him, and, on being 
remonstrated with by Citta’s friends, Maha Kotthita implied by means of 
various similes that Citta was not the wise man they thought him to be, 
and that he would, without doubt, return again to the lay life. This 
prediction proved true, but Citta came back once more to the Order, and 
shortly afterwards became an arahant.^ 

^ The DA. (ii. 378) which refers to this incident says that the talk took place 
between Moggallana and Kotthita. 

2 A. hi. 392 fe. 

1. Citta. — One of the four wives of Magha. Magha and his companions 
erected a hall, and Citta had a flower garden laid out close by wherein 
she grew every kind of flowering tree, shrub and creeper. As a result she 
was reborn in Tavatiipsa as Sakka’s consort, and the Cittalatavana came 
into being for her pleasure.^ 

1 DhA. i. 269 f.; J. i. 201 f. 

2. Citta.^ — -A Therl. She was the daughter of a leading citizen of 
Rajagaha. Hearing the Buddha preach, she entered the Order under Paj^ 
pati Gotami. In her old age she went to Gijjhakuta and there, after 
meditation, she attained arahantship, 

Ninety-four kappas ago she was a kinnara on the bank of the Canda- 
bhaga and there offered flowers to a Pacceka Buddha.^ She is probably 
identical with Nalamalika of the Apadana.® 

1 Thig. vs. 27 f.; ThigA. 33 f. 2 ii. 628 f. 

3. Citta.— One of the five queens of Okkaka.^ ' 

1 DA. i. 278; SNA. i. 362; MT. 131. 

4. Citta. — See Ummada-Citta. 
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5. Citta. — One of the chief lay womeii supporters of Sobhita Buddha,^ 

. , . .I'-Bii. vii..23.,:: 'V 

6. Citta. — A layworaan who was among the chief supporters of Sikh! 
Buddhad 

1 Bu. xxi. 22. 


7. Citta,— Daughter of the Madda king and wife of Sumitta, son of 
Sihabahu.^ 

iMT. 269;:M]iv.Tiii.7.^^^ ; ^ 

Cittagara Vagga. — The fifth chapter of the BWkkhuni Meittiya.’^ 

1 Via. iv. 298 ff. 


Cittapokkharani.— A bathing pond in the Dipuyyana, erected by Parak- 
kamabahu I. It was adorned with gay pictures/ hence, probably, the 
name. 

1 Cv. Ixxiii. 121. 


Cittupatthanapasada. — A hall within the precincts of the king’s palace 
in Anuradhapura, where the people waited on the monks with gifts. Here 
King Bhatika provided gifts for the monks. ^ 

^ Mhv. xxxiv. 66; Mf. 633. 

Citra. — The name of certain Supannas.^ 

1 D. ii. 269. 


1. Cinta Sutta.— Unprofitable reasonings about the world, life, etc., 
should be abandoned. Thoughts about 111, etc., should be cultivated.^ 

1 S. V. 418. 


2. Cinta Sutta. — Once a man, having left Rajagaha, came to the Suma- 
gadha Lotus Pond and started speculating about the world. He then saw 
a whole army entering a lotus-stalk. Thinking himself naad, he returned 
to the town, where he told people what he had seen; they confirmed his 
belief in his madness. But, in fact, said the Buddha, what he saw was 
real;: he saw the Asura-host running away from the Devas and escaping 
through a lotus stalk. It is, therefore, unprofitable to speculate about the 
world.^ 

^ S. V. 446 f. 

1. Cintaniani„ Cintamanika. — The name of a Vijjd, whereby the thoughts 
of others can be read by observing them. ^ 

1 DA. ii. 389; AA. i. 399. 
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2. Cintamam,— Wife of tke Treasuxei Gaadlia. Wlien Bhattabiiatika 
h,ad fulfilled liis contract witL, Gandha, tfie latter ordered tliat all the 
members of his household, with the exception of Cintainani, should wait 
on Bhattabhatikad 

^ -DhA. iii. 90. 

Ciragumba, — The residence of AmbaWiadaka-Mahatissa; it was probably 
a monastery.^ 

Vsm. 43. 

Cirappa, — A king of fifteen kappas ago, a previous birth of Abbhanjana- 
dayaka Thera/ 

^ Ap. 3 . 236. 

Ciravasi.— The son of Bhadragaka. Bhadragaka visited the Buddha 
and told him that he was always anxiously waiting for news of Ciravasi, 
who was away at school/ 

1 S. iv. 329;SA. m. 103. 


Cina.— The Pali name of China. It is several times mentioned in the 
Milindapanha/ once as a place where ships congregate.^ Nagasena speaks® 
of a contemporary Cinaraja who could charm the ocean by an Act of Truth 
and could enter the ocean to a distance of one league in his chariot drawn 
by lions, the 'waves rolling back at his approach. The Apadana* speaks 
of the Cinarattha in a list of countries and tribes. The Commentaries® 
speak of the softness of Chinese silk {Cniapata). 


1 121,327. 

2 359. 

2 Ibid., 121. 


* ii. 359. 

6 E.g., VibhA. 159- 


Cinamala. — See Cinnamala. 


CIramatika. — An irrigation canal, the taxes from which King Mahanaga 
gave to the Mahavihara/ The canal probably led out of the Ciravapi. 

^ Cv. xli. 100. 

Ciravapi. — A tank in Ceylon built by King Mahasena/ 

^ Mbv. xxxvii. 49. 

Cira. — A seven-year-old novice, an arahant who offered to perform a 
miracle herself, so that the Buddha might be saved the trouble of perform- 
ing the Twin Miracle. She offered to fetch Sineriij the Cakkavalapabbata 
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and Himava, and to soar over their tops like a wild goose.^ She is probably 
identical with the bhikkhu^I mentioned in the Samyutta Fikaya^ as having 
won the praise of a Yakkha. \ 

imA.iii.211. 2 i.213. 

Civara.— A teacher in Burma who wrote a tika to Jafighadasa {sic).^ 
Elsewhere® the same work is ascribed to Vajira.^ 

2 m-^., 67, 74. 

Civara Sutta.— Once, when Maha Kassapa was at Veluvana in Rajagaha, 
Ananda returned from a tour in the Dakkhinagm^^ with thirty monks, 
mostly youths. They were ill-behaved, and Kassapa blamed Ananda for 
going about with them, calling him “ corn-tramper,” “ despoiler of 
families,” and, finally, . “ a boy.” Ananda gently reminded him that 
being grey-haired he could hardly be called a boy, but Kassapa refused to 
listen. ThuHa-Nanda, hearing of this, vented her displeasure on Kassapa 
by reminding him that he was once a heretical teacher. Kassapa there- 
upon remonstrated with Ananda, pointing out that he was a very devoted 
follower and pupil of the Buddha and relating how, on one occasion, the 
Buddha accepted from him the gift of his soft robe, giving him, in return, 
the Buddha’s rag-robe. Well might he, he said, claim to be a real son of 
the Buddha.^ 

: 1 S.ii. 217 ffi 


Civarakkhandlia.— The eighth chapter of the Mahavagga of the Vinaya 
Pitaka.^ 


1 Vin. i. 268 ff. 


Civaracetiya. — A monastery in Ceylon. Kitti, queen of Mahinda IV., 
built three bathing-tanks there. ^ 

^ Ov. liv. 51. 

Cunnasala. — A district in Hohana.^ 

1 Cv. Ivii. 46, 57. 

1. Gunda. — A worker in metals {hammaraputf-a) living in Pava. When 
the Buddha reached Pava on his way to Kusinara, he stayed in Cunda’s 
Mango grove. There Gunda visited him and invited him and the monks 
to a meal the next day. The meal consisted of sweet rice and cakes and 
sukaramaddava. At the meal the Buddha ordered that he alone should be 
served with sukaramaddam, and that what was left over should be buried 
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; in a hole. This was the Buddha’s last^rneal, as very soon after it he 

= developed dysentery.^ The Buddha, a little while before his death, gave 

; special instructions to Ananda that he should visit Cunda and reassure 

f him by telling him that no blame at all attached to him and that he should 

i feel no remorse, but should, on the contrary, rejoice, in that he had been 

j able to give to the Buddha a meal which, in merit, far exceeded any other. ^ 

j The Suttanipata Commentary® mentions that, at this meal, Cunda 

; provided golden vessels for the monks’ use; some made use of them, others 


did not. One monk stole a vessel and put it in his bag. Cunda noticed 



this but said nothing. Later, in the afternoon, he visited the Buddha 
and questioned him as to the different kinds of smm%ias there were in the 
world. The Buddha preached to him the Cunda Sutta ((/.y.). The Com- 
mentary adds‘^ that Cunda reached no attainment, but merely had his 
doubts dispelled. The Digha Commentary, however, says® that he be- 
came a Sotapanna at the first sight of the Birddha and built for him a 
vihara at the Ambavana. This latter incident, probably, took place at an 
earlier visit of the Buddha, for we are told® that while the Buddha was 
staying in Cunda’s Mango grove, he was invited by the Mallas to consecrate 
their new Mote-hall, Ubbhataka. He accepted the invitation, preached in 
the hall till late at night, and then requested Sariputta to continue, which 
he did by preaching the Sangiti Sutta. This was soon after the death of 
Nigantha Nataputta.’’ The Aiiguttara Nikaya® mentions another con- 
versation between the Buddha and Cunda. Cunda tells the Buddha that 
he approves of the methods of purification {soceyyani) laid down by the 
brahmins of the west (Pacehabhumaka). The Buddha tells him of the 
teaching of the Ariyans regarding the threefold defilement and purification 
of the body, the fourfold defilement and purification of the speech, and 
the threefold defilement and purification of the mind. Cunda accepts 
the Buddha’s explanations and declares himself his follower. 

1 D. ii. 126; UL viii. 5. 1 ^ DA, ij. 568. 

^ DAi.l35 f. j 8 3)_yi_207. 

3 SNA. i. 159. ; ^ Ibid,, 210. 

^ p. 166; also UdA. 399. ® v. 263 ff. 


2. Cunda. — The books appear to refer to two theras by the name of 
Cunda, the better known being Maha-Cunda and the other Cula-Cunda. 
But the legends connected with them are so confused that it is not possible 
to differentiate clearly one from the other. Mention is also made of a 
Cunda-Samanuddesa whom, however, the Commentaries^ identify with 
Maha-Cimda. Maha-Cunda is, for instance, described in the Theragatha 

1 E.g., DA, iii 907 
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Commentary® as the younger brotlier of Sariputta, m^^ whom he joined 
the Order, winning arahantship after 'arduous and strenuous effort. In 
the time of Yipassi Buddha he had been a potter and had given to the 
Buddha a bowl made of clay; The iLp Thera- 

gatha Commentary are, in the Apadana itself,® ascribed to a monk named 
Ekapattadayaha, They make no mention whatever of his relationship 
to Sariputta, On the other hand, there are to be found elsewhere in the 
Apadana* certain verses ascribed to a Cunda Thera, which definitely 
state that he was the son of the brahmin Vafiganta, and that his mother 
was Sari. But in these verses he is called CularGunda, and mention is made 
of his previous birth in the time of Siddliattha Buddha, to whom he gave 
a bouquet of jasmine flowers. As a result he became king of the devas 
seventy-seven times and was once king of men, by name Dujjaya. It is 
further stated that he became arahant while yet a samanera and that he 
waited upon the Buddha and his own brother and other virtuous monks. 
This account goes on to say that after his brother’s death, Cunda brought 
his relics in a bowl and presented them to the Buddha, who uttered praises 
of Sariputta. This would identify Cula-Cunda with Cunda Samanuddesa 
who, according to the Samyutta Nikaya,® attended Sariputta in his last 
illness and, after his death, brought to the Buddha at Jetavaua Sariputta ’s 
bow] and outer robe and his relics wrapt in his water-stramer. Therefore 
if Buddh,aghosa® is correct in identifying: Cunda Samaiiuddesa with Maha- 
Ounda, then all three are one and the same. 

Cunda Samanuddesa was, for some time, the personal attendant of the 
Buddha,’ and when the Buddha prepared to perform the Twin Miracle, 
offered to perform a miracle himself and so save the Buddha trouble and 
exertion.® Gunda’s teacher was Ananda, and it was to Ananda that he 
first brought the news of Sariputta’s death.® 

Maha-Cunda was evidently a disciple of great eminence, and is mentioned 
by the Buddha^® in company with the Two Chief Disciples, Maha Kassapa, 
Maha Kotthita, Maha Kacoana and other very eminent Elders. 

The Pitakas contain several discourses'^ given to the monks by Maha- 
Cunda while residing at Sahajati among the Cetis, probably after the 


2 TliagA. i. 261; see also DhA. ii, 
188 and AA. ii. 674. - 

® Ap.ii.444. 

^ Ibid., i. m i. 

® S. V. 161 f. 

® Buddhaghosa says that the monks 
called him Samanuddesa in his youth 
before his upasampada, and he never lost 
the name (DA. iii. 907). 


d’ ThagA. ii. 124; J. iv. 9.5, etc. 

® DhA. iii. 211. 

® SA. iii. 178; see also the Pasadika 
Sutta and the Samagama Sutta (where 
Gunda brings to Ananda and then to the 
Buddha the news of Nigantha Nataputta’s 
death) ; see also the Saliekha Sutta. 

A. iii. 299; see also M. iii. 78; Ud. i. 6. 
A. iii. 355; V. 41, 157. 
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Buddlia's deatli. Cunda (or Cundaka as he is called in this context) was 
with the Buddha in his last journey to Kusinara, and spread a bed for him 
in the Mango grove by the Eakwttha Eiverd^ Gunda is mentioned^® as 
having accompanied Sariputta when he went to see Channa at the Kalanda- 
kanivapa in Eajagaha, just before Channa’s suicide. Once, when the 
Buddha lay ill in the Kalandaka-nivapa, Cunda visited him and they talked 
of the bojjhangas. There and then the Buddha’s sickness vanishedd'^ 

D. ii., 134 f.; Ud. viii. 5. S. iv. 50 f. j M. iii. 263 f. ^* 8. v. 81. 


3. Cunda.— See Cunda-^Sukarika. 

4. Cunda.— A rajakumara, brother of Cund! and, therefore, son of 

Bimbisara.’- 

: 1 A. iii. 35. 

1 . Cunda Sutta.— Cunda Kammaraputta visits the Buddha in his Mango- 

grove in Pava and questions him as to how many classes of recluses there 
are in the world. Fourh answers the Buddha — maggajim, maggadesaJca, 
maggajlvl and and proceeds to explain them. ^ The circum- 

stances in which the sutta was preached are given Cunda (I). 

1 SN. vs. 83-90; .SNA. i, 159 ff.. 

2. Cunda Sutta (also called Maha Cunda Sutta).— Preached by MaM 
Cunda at Sahajati to the assembled monks. Some, who are zealous about 
the Dhamma, speak disparagingly of those who are given to jhana and 

tersa. Sometimes it hap^ that those who are engaged in the 
Dhamma praise their fellows, and similarly with those devoted to jhana. 
None of these things are profitableh Phamma-zealots should learn to 
praise those eager for jhana and rice 

. ,1: A. ni. 355h' -'t'. 


3. Cunda Sutta.— Maha Cunda tells the monks at Sahajati how it is 
possible to distinguish true statements from false when made by a monk 
about himself and his attainments.^ 

r A. V. 41 ff. 


4. Cunda Sutta. — Cunda Samanuddesa comes to Jetavana from Nala- 
gamaka, where he had attended Sariputta durmg his last illness, and 
reports his death to Ananda, producing, at the same time, Sariputta’s bowl 
and outer robe and the water-stramer containing his relics. Ananda 
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accompanies Cimda to the Buddha, where i,e breaks the news. The 
Buddha praises Sariputta’s attainments and takes the opportunity of 
emphasising the impermanence of all things.^ 

Cundaka. — See Cunda (2). 

Cundatthlla. — A village near Benares, but on the other side of the river 
and between Vasabhagama and Benares^ {v.l. Cundavila). 

1 Pv. in. 1; FvA. 168, 170; Mtu. iii. 325, 327. 

Cunda Sukarika.— A pork butcher near Veluvana. For forty-five years 
he plied his trade, killing pigs in such a way as to retain the flavour of the 
flesh unimpaired. When death approached he saw before him the fires 
of Avici and roared with pain. For seven days he grunted like a pig, 
crawling on all fours, and no one could prevent him. The monks told the 
Buddha of the noises they -had heard when passing the butcher’s house, 
and the Buddha explained how retribution had fallen on Cunda commen- 
surate with his wickedness.^ 

ADM. i. lOSff. 

Cundi. — A princess. She visited the Buddha at the Kalandakanivapa 
in Veluvana, and he preached to her the Cundi Sutta.^ According to the 
Commentary,^ she was the daughter of Bimbisara. The king gave her 
five hundred chariots for the use of herself and her companions. She was 
one of the three women who received this gift from their fathers, the 
others being Visakha and the princess Sumana. Cundfs brother was 
Cunda. Her name occurs in a list of eminent upasikas.^ 

1 A. iii. 35 f. 2 Aa. ii. ,596. 2 A. iv. 347. 

Cundi Sutta. — Cundi visits the Buddha and tells him that, according to 
her brother, Cunda, those who take refuge in the Buddha, the Dhamma and 
the Order and refrain from the taking of life, from theft, carnal lusts, lying 
and liquor, will be born in a happy condition after death. She wishes 
to know more of this. T3ie Buddha explains to her that the Tathagata 
is the best of beings, the Doctrine which leads to Nibbana is the best of 
teachings, the Tathagata’s Order is the best field of merit, and of virtues, 
those beloved by Ariyans are the best.^ 

1 A. iii. 36 f. 
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Cumbalakalaha. Tke name given to tlie quarrel between the Sakiyans 

and the Koliyans regarding the water of the Rohini/ 



■See also under Cula°, and Cula' 


CuUa-Anathapindika.—An eminent lay disciple of the Buddha. He was 
an AnagamI, and offered to perform a miracle himself before the Buddha 
showed the Twin Miracle.^ Culla-Anathapindika provided food for three 
months for the^ multitude, covering an area of twelve leagues, which had 
assembled at SavattW to await the descent of the Buddha from Tavatimsa 
after his preaching of the Abhidhamma Bitaka.® Five hundred monks fed 
daily at Culla-Anathapindika's house in Savatthi." He was one of the seven 

lay disciples of the Buddha who had each five hundred followers.* Culla- 
Anathapindika is generally mentioned® together with Pasenadi, Visakha, 
and Anathapindika as the Buddha’s eminent lay-patrons. His personal 
name is not known. The sobriquet was probably given on account of his 
generosity, rivalling that of Anathapindika, 

I DhA. Hi. 210. 1 SA. Hi. 223. 

® Ibid., 218; AA. i. 71. 6 ^.g., J, i. 148; ii, 287, iii. 520. 

3 DhA. i. .339. 


Culla-Kancakunda. ^A Damila chief of South India who fought agains* 
the forces of Parakkamabahii I, but was later subdued.^ The name if 
closely connected with that of the districts of Kancakudiya and Kaiicakudi- 
yaraja.® 

1 Cv. kxvi. 185, 217, 220, 305. 3 Ibid., 124, 130. 


damma. — A village in the Kampilla kingdom which arose 
given by Jayaddisa to his brother, the man-eating ogre, 
came an ascetic.^ For details see the Jayaddisa Jataka. 
1 J. V. 35. 


CuUakasettM.— The Bodhisatta, born as a Treasurer in Benares. See 
the CuUakasetthl Jataka. 


Cullakasettlii Jataka (No. 4). — Once the Bodhisatta was born as CuUaka- 
Benares. One day, while on his way to the palace, he saw a dead 
mouse lying on the road, and, noticing the position of the stars, he said, 
Any decent young fellow with his wits about him has only to pick up the 
mouse and he will be a made man,” A young of good family, called 
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Cullantevasika, hearing tHs, picked rip the mouse and sold it for a farthing 
to a tavern for their cat to eat. With the farthing he bought molasses 
and drinking water for flower-gatherers. Later, he gathered branches and 
leaves blown down by the wind in the king's garden and sold them to a 
potter for a large sum of money. He entered into friendship with a land- 
trader and a sea-trader and, by using the information he obtained from 
them, he was able to make two hundred thousand pieces by means of skilful 
and far-sighted business dealings. He then visited Cullasetthi to express 
to him his gratitude, and the setthi, on hearing of his skill, was so impressed 
that he gave him his daughter in marriage. 

The young man is identified with Cullapanthaka ( 5 '.i;.), in reference to 
whom the story was related.’’ 

1 J. i. U4-23. G/. the story of Visakhila in Katb.asaritsagara (i. 33). 

Cullakala. — A, mountain in Himava which must be crossed in order to 
reach Gandhamadana- and the Chaddanta Lake.^ 

1 SNA. i. 66. 2 j. V. 38. 

CuUa-Kalinga. — Younger son of Kalihga, king of Dantapura, He became 
an ascetic, but later married the daughter of the Madda king, by whom he 
had a son Kalinga who became a oakkavatti.’ For details see the Kalifiga- 
Bodhi Jataka. 

ij.iv.230ff. 

Cullakalinga Jataka (No. 301).— Kalinga, king of Dantapura, anxious to 
make a fight, sent his four daughters of surpassing beauty into every 
kingdom, offering them to any man who would fight him for them. Assaka, 
king of Potali, with the advice of his minister Nandisena, accepted the 
challenge. Kalinga thereupon came with his mighty army, and the Bodhi- 
satta who was an ascetic declared, after consultation with Sakka, that 
victory would be his. But Nandisena, undaunted, instructed Assaka as 
to how he should kill the tutelary deity of Kalihga when tb is deity, in 
the guise of a white bull, should appear on the battlefield. Nandisena led 
the attack of the soldiers, the white bull was killed and Kalihga defeated. 
He had to provide dowries for his daughters, and thenceforth the two kings 
lived as friends. : 

The story was related in reference to SMputta who is identified with 
Nandisena. Two Jains, a man and a woman, each versed in five hundred 
theses, met in Vesali and the Licchavis arranged a marriage between them. 
They had one son, Saccaka, and four daugliters, Saeca, Lola, Avavadaka 
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and Patacara. After the death of their parents, the girls from 

^ purposes of disputation. They came at last to Savatthi, 
whereAhey set up at the city gate a jamhu-tree, to he pulled up by anyone 
accepting their challenge to a discussion. Sariputta, seeing the branch, 
had It removed, and when the girls came to him with a great crowd of 
people, answered all their questions and defeated them in debate. There- 
upon they entered the Order under tJppalavanna, and the fame of Sariputta 
increased. ^ 

^ J. iii. Iff. 

Culla-Kunala Jataka (No. 464).— For this story reference is made to the 
Kunala Jataka. The opening words quoted occur at the end of several 
stories, related ly Kunala to illustrate the fickleness and wickedness of 
women. Culla-Kunala is probably the name given to the last of these 
stories, which tells of Pingiyani (tj.v.), wife of Brahmadatta.^ 

^ J. iv. 144. 

CuUa-Kunala Vagga.— The fifth section of the Catukkanipata of the 
Jatakatthakatha. ^ 

^ J. iii. 132-62. 


CuUa-Kokanada. The younger of the two daughters of Pajunna, both 
of whom were called Kokanada. She visited the Buddha at the Kutaga- 
rasala in Vesali and questioned him.^ 

1 S. i. 30. 

CuUa-Kokalika.— See Kokalika (2). 

CulIaearL— See Cullasari. 

CuUatapasa,— Narada, the son of the Bodhisatta in the Gulla-Naradakas- 
sapa Jataka (j.'y,), is referred to by this titlc.^ 

1 J. i. 416. 

CuUa-Tun^a.— A pig, brother of the Bodhisatta. For details see the 

Tun^a Jataka. 

CuIIantevasika.— A youth of good family who, as related in the Cullaka- 
setthi Jataka, earned money by his wits, after having listent d to the coun.sc] 
of GuUakase^M. He is identified with CuUapanthaka.^ 

1 J. i. 120 f. 
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Culladaddara— A Naga, brother of MaMdaddara (the Bodhisatta), and 
son of Suradaddara. Bor details see the Daddara Jataka. 

1. Culla-Dhanuggaha.' A brahniin of Benares, a very skilled archer. 
See the Culla-Dhanuggaha Jataka. 

2. Culla-Dhaimggalia.— An Udicca-brahmin. He was a clever archer, 
but being rather dwarfed in stature, he joined Bimbisara as his page and 
took service under the Andhra king. Bor details see the Bhimasena Jataka. 
He is also referred to as Culladhamipatthaka and CullUpatthaka.’^ 

■ - 1 ' 

Culla-Dhanuggaha Jataka (No. 374).--^A young brahmin of Benares 
came to Takkasila and became very proficient in archery. His teacher 
gave him his daughter in marriage and he became known as Culla-Dhanug- 
gaha. When on his way with his wife to Benares, he killed a fierce elephant, 
and then meeting fifty bandits, slew all except the leader. He seized the 
leader and hurling him to the ground asked his wife for his sword. But 
his wife, conceiving a passion for the bandit, placed the sword’s hilt in 
the bandit’s hand, and he straightway slew Culla-Dhanuggaha. While 
walking away with the woman, the bandit, reflecting on her treacherous- 
ness, decided to leave her. When they came to a river he left her on the 
bank, and taking her ornaments across the river on the pretence of keeping 
them safe he deserted her. The Bodhisatta, born as Sakka, observing this 
and wishing to shame the Woman, appeared before her as a jackal, with 
Matali as a fish and Paneasikha as a bird. The jackal had a piece of flesh 
in his mouth, but when the fish leapt up he abandoned it to catch the fish, 
only to find the bird flying awhy with it. The woman saw and understood. 

The story was told in reference to a monk who wished to leave the Order 
because of his former wife. The monk is identified with Culla-Dhanuggaha 
and his wife with the woman of the story. ^ 

According to the Dhammapada Commentary,® the story was told in 
reference to a young monk who, going to a house to fetch watei’, saw a young 
woman and fell in love with her. She encouraged his attentions, and the 
monk, desiring her, wished to leave the Order. 

1 J. iii. 219-24; 2 DJiA. iv. 65 ff. 

Culla-Dhammapala Jataka (No. 358).— Once the Bodhisatta was born as 
Dhammapala, son of Mahapatjipa/king of Benares and his queen, Ganda. 
One day Canda was playing with her seven-months-old baby with whom she 
was so engrossed that, when the king entered the room, she omitted to rise. 
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This roused the king’s jealousy, and he sent for the executioner and had 
the prince’s hands and feet and head cut off and his body encircled with 
sword-cuts “ as though with a garland.” He paid no heed to Canda’s 
lamentations, and she, in her great sorrow, fell down dead of a broken heart. 
Flames arose from Avici, and wrapping Mahapatapa about, “as with a 
woollen garment,” plunged him in the lowest hell. 

The story was told in reference to Devadatta’s attempts to kill the Buddha . 
Devadatta was Mahapatapa and Mahapajapati was Canda.^ The Jataka 
is often cited® to illustrate how anger, when once arisen, is difficult to 
control. 

1 J. iii. 177-82. : ^ 11; v. 113. 

Cullanandaka Jataka.— See Cullanaadiya. 

CuUanandika.— See Culianandiya. 

CuUanandika.— Talatadevi is identified with CuUanandika^ in the present 
age, but nothing further seems to be known of the latter, 

^ J, vii 478.. 

Culianandiya.— A monkey, brother of Nandiya^ the Bodhisatta. See 
the Culianandiya Jataka, He is identified with Ananda. v.l. CuUanandika. 

Culianandiya Jataka (No. 222)— v.l GuUanandaka.— The Bodhisatta was 
once a monkey named Nandiya and, with his brother Culianandiya, headed 
a band of eighty thousand monkeys. They had a blind mother, and 
finding that when they 'were away with the herd she never received the 
fruits they sent her, they decided to stay with her in a banyan-tree near a 
village. One day a brahmin, who had studied at Takkasila, entered the 
forest with a bow and arrow. He had been warned by his teacher Para- 
sariya to curb his wickedness, but he could find no way, apart from killing, 
of keeping his wife and child. Seeing the aged monkey, he prepared to 
shoot her, but her sons offered their lives in her stead. The brahmin 
killed first them and then the mother. On his way home he heard that 
lightning had hit his house and that his family was dead; he himself was 
thereupon swallowed up by the fires of hell. 

The story was told in reference to Devadatta’s wickedness. The hunter 
was Devadatta.^ 

1 J. ii. 199-202. 
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Cullanagatittha.— A lord in th,e MaMavalukagafiga.’^ 

Ixxii, 34. 

Gullanarada Jataka (ISTo. 47?)— Gullanaradakassapa. — TL.e Bodhisatta 
was once a ricti, brahmin wBo, on the death of his wife, retired with Ms 
son to the Himalaya and became an ascetic. One day a girl, having been 
carried off by thieves, escaped from them and arrived at the ascetic’s hut 
when the Bodhisatta was away. The son fell a victim to her charms 
and agreed to return with her to the haunts of men. She went on ahead 
and he was to follow, but his father, hearing of what had occurred during 
his absence, described to the youth the snares of household life in such a 
graphic way that he gave up the idea of following the girl. 

The story was related in reference to a vain monk who succumbed to the 
wiles of a ruaiden of SavattW. The girl’s mother used her to entice the 
monk to become her son-in-law. The Buddha warned him that in the 
past the same girl had tried to destroy his spiritual life. ^ 

In the Jataka itself the Bodhisatta’s son is called Narada,^ but elsewhere® 
he is referred to as CuHatapasa (probably only a descriptive title). It was 
in reference to the same monk that the Miinika, the Udaneani, the SMiika 
and the Aranna Jatakas were related. 

1 J. iv. 219-24. 2 p, 222. » J. i. 416, 417. 

GuUarNiddesa.— See s,v. Niddesa. 


GuUapaduma Jataka (No. 193). — The Bodhisatta was once born asPaduma, 
son of the chief queen of the Benares king. He had six brothers. The 
king, becoming suspicious of his sons, ordered them to leave the kingdom. 
They went away with their wives, and coming to a region where no food 
was to be had, they killed their wives one by one and ate their flesh. The 
Bodhisatta managed to save his wife by foregoing a share of the meal 
each day, and fled with her. During the flight the Bodhisatta gave liis 
wife some of his blood to drink, she being so thirsty. Later they lived in 
a hut on the bank of the Ganges. One day the Bodhisatta rescued from the 
river a thief with his limbs cut ofl who was drifting down stream in a 
boat. At first the Bodhisatta’s wife would not even look at the man, but 
soon she conceived a passion for him and threw her husband down a preci- 
pice. The Bodhisatta fell on a fig-tree, and after some time climbed down 
with the help of an iguana. He went to Benares and established his claim 
to his father’s kingdom. His erstwhile wife, wandering from place to 
place with the cripple on her shoulders, gained great reputation as a 
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devoted wife. One day she came to Benares. There the king recognised 
her and revealed her treachery.^ 

The story was told in reference to a backsliding monk. The details 
are given in the Uramadanti Jataka. 

Devadatta was the thief, Cinea the treacheroUvS woman, and Ananda the 
iguana. 

1 J.ii, 116-21. 



Culiapantha.— A parivena built, probably, by a Damila chief in the reign 
of AggalbodMIVd, 

^ Gv. xlvi.- 24..-" ■■■ 
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Ms ciiastity, sM took Mm back to Rajagaka.- Tke Buddka, bearing of 
this, preacked the Vatamiga Jataka, in wMch story Tissa is identified with 
the antelope , He is also referred to as CuUapin^apatiya.^ 

J.i. 156f. ^ V 2i6fd,169. 

Cullapindapatiya(°pMika)-Tissa.— A monk mentioned in the Commen- 
taries^ in explaining the term A certain lay-woman waited 

on Mm for twelve years. One day a fire broke ont in the village and burnt 
her house, together with those of others. The monks who were fed at 
neighbouring houses went there to enquire whether anything had been 
served, but Tissa did not arrive until the mealtime, and when given a meal 
which the woman had prepared with great difficulty, ate it and went away 
without a word. The woman, however, was not a whit disturbed by the 
taunts of her neighbours. 

This may be the Elder who, in the Anguttara Commentary,^ is mentioned 
as having resided in Gamendavalavihara in Rohana and ordained Milakkha- 
Tissa. The same Commentary® mentions a Cullapindapatiya-Tissa of 
GJrivihara in (Ceylon). He, with his divine eye, saw a Tamil gate-keeper 
of Madhuanganagama who, having been a fisherman for fifty years, lay 
dying. The Elder went to Ms house and made Mm repeat the Refuges 
and the Precepts. The man could not repeat beyond the first Precept, 
but he was born after death in the Catummaharajika-world, and came to 
tell the Elder about it. 

The Visuddhimagga* speaks of an Elder of the same name who had 
three pupils. They came to him and said they were prepared to do 
anything whatever for Ms sake, even to suffer torture and die. He thought 
them “ possible fellows and preached to them, whereupon they became 
arahants. The same Elder it may be who saw an elephant-corpse in 
Kaladighavapi Lake and developed his meditation on the “ wormful 
abomination.”® 

^ 1.355, : ^ p. 116. 

2 AA. i. 21 f. ! 5 

■ ■ 3.L'367. ■ ■ ■ ■■■ ■■ ■ , •• ■ 

Ciilla-Punna. — Brother of Punna of Sunaparanta. He was nearly ship- 
wrecked, but was saved by Punna.^ 

1 MA. i. 1016; SA. iii. 16. 

Cullabodhi Jataka (No. 443).-~The Bodhisatta, under the name of Bodhi/ 
was once born in a very rich family of Kasi and studied in Takkasila. His 
^ He is also referred to as Culla-bodhi (J. vi. 2.57). 
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parents married Mm to a suitable wife but, because tbey had both come 
from the Brahma-world, they were free from passionate desire. After his 
parents death, the two distributed their wealth and became ascetics. 
One day they came to the king’spark, and there the king fell in love with 
the woman and carried her away by force to the palace, When he told 
the Bodhisatta of this, he showed no resentment whatever. In the palace 
the king found that he could not win the woman’s love, and returned' to the 
park, curious to know whether the ascetic really meant what he said. In 
the course of conversation the Bodhisatta told the king that he did not 
give way to anger because anger, once awakened, is difficult to curb. 

The story was related in reference to a monk of violent temper. The 
king was Ananda and the Bodhisatta’s wife was Rahulamata.^ 

The story is also given in the: Jatakamala as the Khudda-bodhi Jataka 
(No. xxi), and in the Cariyapitaka.® 

2 J. iv. 22-27. 0/. the Ananusociya Jataka. ^ Gyp., j). 86. 

Culla-RoMta. — An ox belonging to a brahmin.^ 

1 DhA.iv. 160, 

CuUa-LoMta.— -An ox, brother of the Bodhisatta, Maha-Lohita, He is 
identified with Ananda. See the Mu^ka Jataka. 

CuUavanavannana. — The section of the Vessantara Jataka which 
describes Jujaka’s journey through the forest to Yessantara’s hermitage.^ 

1 J. vi. 621-32.; 

Cullasutasoma Jataka (No. 525).----The; Bodhisatta was once born as the 
son of the king of Sudassana (Benares), under the name of Soma. Because 
he was fond of Soma juice and poured Out libations of it, they called him 
Sutasoma. When he came of age his father gave up the throne to him, 
and he had sixteen thousand wives, oi; whom Candadevi was the chief 
consort. As time went on his family became very great, and he wished 
to become an ascetic as soon as a grey hair appeared on his head. Every- 
one in the palace tried to turn him from this resolve • rich merchants, like 
Kulavaddhana, offered him their immense wealth, but all in vain. Having 
handed over the kingdom to his brother, Somadatta, he donned the garb of 
an ascetic and left the city unknown to : anyone. ^Vhen his departure 'was 
discovered, all the inhabitants of the city left their belongings to follow 
him. Sakka sent Vissakamma to build for them a hermitage thirty leagues 
in extent.^ . 


1 J. V. 177-92. 
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Cullasul)hadd.a. — An elephant, one of the two chief consorts of Chaddanta, 
against whom she conceived a grudge because he preferred her rival to her. 
She gave gifts to a Pacceka Buddha and, as a result of her wish, she was 
born as Suhhadda, chief queen of the Madda king. She gave orders that 
Chaddanta's tusks be brought to her, but the hunter to whom the task was 
entrusted killed the elephant, and on hearing of his death Subhadda died 
of a broken heart.^ 

For details see s.u. Chaddanta (4). 

Cullasuka Jataka (No. 430).— The story of the past is the same as that of 
the MaMsuka Jataka {q.v.). It was related in reference to the Buddha’s 
visit to Verafija, where, for the three months of the rainy season, he had to 
live on water and a modicum of the ground flour of roots, because of the 
evil influence of Marad 

i j. iii. 494-6; Vibh. iii. 1 ff. 

CuUahanisa Jataka (No. 533). — The Bodhisatta was once born as 
Dhatarattha, king of ninety thousand golden geese living in Cittakuta. 
One day some of his flock came upon Lake Manusiya, near the haunts of 
men, and finding it a rich feeding-ground, persuaded him much against 
his will to go there with them. But immediately he alighted he was 
caught in a fowler’s noose and found escape impossible. He wmited till 
the flock had fed, then gave the cry of alarm at which all the geese flew 
away except his commander-in-chief, Sumukha. When the fowler came, 
Sumukha offered to give his life for his king, and thereby softened the 
fowler’s heart. The latter set Dhatarattha free and tended his wounds, 
and because of the man’s great charity the king of the geese became whole 
again. When the fowler suggested that they should fly home, the two 
geese insisted that they should be taken to Sakula, the king of the land, 
the Mahimsaka country, that they might obtain for the fowler a suitable 
reward. When the king heard the story he gave to the fowler a village 
yielding one hundred thousand annually, a oha,riot and a large store of 
gold. Dhatarattha preached to the king the moral law and, after being 
paid great honour, returned to Cittakuta. 

The story was related in reference to Ananda’s attempt to ofler his 
life in order to save the Buddha from being killed by tbe elephant Nalagiri 
{q.v.). Channa is identified with the fowler, Sariputta with the king, and 
Ananda with Sumukha.h 

^ J- W 333-54; Dh A. i. n MaMhamsa Jataka and the Hamsa Jataka. 

GuUupattliakai----See CuIIadhanuggaha. 
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Cula-ji Cula- ; see also Culla-.-~There is a great difference of opinion 
as to the spelling of “ Cula/’ meaning “ the Minor,” equivalent of Ciilla.” 
I Ixave adopted Cilia tlirougliout, chiefly for tlie sake of convenience. 


Cula-Assapura Sutta.- — Preached at Assapura to the assembled monks. 



It is not the robe that makes the recluse, nor living under a tree, nor in- 
toning texts, bathing three times a day, etc. It is by putting away all 
the evil qualities that a man becomes a true bhikkhu.^ 

1 M. i. 281-4. 


Cula-Ekasataka.— See Ekasataka, 


Culaka Thera. — A brahmin of Rajagaha who, having seen the Buddha 
tame the elephant Dhanapala, entered the Order and dwelt in the Indasala 
cave. One day, as he sat looking down over the Magadhakhetta/ a great 
storm arose and the rain came down in torrents. The peacocks danced 
and sang and the coolness helped Culaka to concentrate his mind and 
attain arahantship. 

In the time of SikhI Buddha he was a householder and gave to the 
Buddha a C/^aftopdwi-fruit.^ 

1 Thag. 211 f.; ThagA. i. 333 f. 


Cula-kammavibhahga Sutta.— -Suhha Todeyyaputta visits the Buddha 
at Jetavana and asks him why, among mankind, some are high and some 
low, some long-lived and some short, some handsome and some plain, some 
rich and some poor, etc. It is the result of their heritage from the past, 
answers the Buddha; their deeds are their possessions, their parents, 
their kindred and their refuge; he then proceeds to explain in detail.^ 
Subha acknowledges the Buddha as his teacher. The Commentary® calls 
this the Subha Sutta. Bor details of the circumstances in which the sutta 
was preached see s.v. Subha Todeyyaputta. 

1 M. iii. 202 ff. a MA. ii. 962. 


1. Cula-Kala. — ^The youngest of three brothers, named Kala, house- 
holders of Setavya. He accompanied Maha-Kala to Savatthi with a 
caravan, and when Maha-Kala entered the Order he joined him. Later, 
as they were returning to Setavya, this time with the Buddha and the 
monks, he was sent on ahead to arrange seats in his former house, whither 
the Buddha and the monks had been invited. His two erstwhile wives 
mocked at him and persuaded him to return to the lay-life.^ 

1 DhA. i. '66 ff. , ' ' 
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2. CffliarKala.— A previous birtli of Anfia-Eoinidafina. He was a bouse- 
holder of Hamsavati, in tbe time of YipassI Buddha. One day going to 
the rice-field, he hulled a kernel of rice, ate it and found it unusually sweet. 
He thereupon obtained his share of the field from his brother Maha-K^a, 
and gave to the Buddha and the monks the first-fruits of a single crop, 
nine times, at nine different stages.^ He thus became the first to gain any 
attainment when Gotama Buddha preached his first sermon.^ 

^ J?or details of the stages see DhA. i. 82. ^ story is given iu DhA. i. 8 if. 

3. Cula-Kala.— A lay disciple of the Buddha. He was once on his way 
back to Savatthi, having spent the night in listening to the Doctrine, when 
thieves, fleeing from their pursuers, threw their stolen goods in front of 
him and disappeared. When he was charged with theft, some women 
water-carriers, who had witnessed the incident on their way to the watering 
place, obtained his release.^ 

1 DhA. hi. 157. 

Culagana. — One of the three chief buildings of the Upasika Vihara, built 
by Devanampiyatissa. It came to be called the Kupayatthi-thapita-ghara.^ 

1 Mhv. xix. 68 f.; MT. 409. 

Cula-Ganthipada. — A work on the Vinaya, attributed to Moggallana and 
used by the Ekamsikas in their Parupana-controversy.^ 

^ Bode, op. cit., 76. 

Culagandhara-vijja. — See Gandhara-vijja. 

CulagaUaka Vihara. — A monastery built by Culabhaya on the bank of 
the Gonaka-nadi to the south of Anuradhapura.^ Attached to it was a 
PadAdwa^'Mra, built by Aggabodhi II. ^ 

1 Mhv. XXXV. 13. 2 Qy, xlii. 49. 

Cula-Gavaccha Thera. — A brahmin of Kosambi. Having heard the 
Buddha preach, he entered the Order. At that time the Kosambi monks 
had become contentious, but Gavaecha remained steadfast and attained to 
arahantship. 

time of Padumuttara Buddha he was a labourer and, finding the 
monk Sujata looking for pieces of stufi for a robe, gave him his garment. 
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As a result, lie was king of the dcvas thirty-thfce times and king of men 
seven timesd He is, perhaps, identical with Upaddhadussadayaka of the 
Apadana.® 

^ Thag. H; ThagA. i. 55 f. I are, in ThagA. (i. 266) also attributed 

2 Ap. ii, 435 f. ; Irat the same verses ‘ to HeiaMakani. 

GulaftganiyapittM, — A locality in Rohana. There a battle was fought 
between Dutthagamani and his brother, Tissa, when Garuani was defeated 
and forced to flee d 

_Mhv. xxxiv. 19,- see also xxxii. 31 f.; and AA. i. 365. 

Cula Gopalaka Sutta,— Preached to the monks assembled at Ukkacela. 
Those who will listen to and trust in the wrong kind of recluse and brahmin 
and who do not understand good and evil will come to grief, whereas those 
who hearken to teachers of the right kind will gain deliverance. The theme 
is illustrated by various similes drawn from the picture of a herdsman; 
driving cattle across a ford.^ 

^ M. i. 225 f. 

Cula Gosihga Sutta— The Buddha, residing at the Ginjakavasatha in 
Nadika, visits the Gosinga-Salavana/ where dwell Anuruddha, Nandiya and 
Kimbila. At first the keeper tries to stop the Buddha from approaching 
them, fearing lest he should disturb their meditation. The Buddha 
questions them as to their attainments and praises them- At the end of the 
sutta mention is made of a Yakkha, named Digha, visiting the Buddha 
and telling him how the fame of the three Elders had travelled even to the 
world of Brahma.^ The sutta illustrates the greatness of harmony 
{samaggi).- 

^ Accordmg to the Vinaya account 1 
(i. 350), this incident takes place in I ® MA. i. 361. 

.■PMnavamsadaya. 

Cula Gunda.— See Cunda (2). 

Cula Janaka Jataka (Ho. 52),^ — The stories, both past and present, are 
the same as in the MaM Janaka Jataka {q.v.), 

1 J. i. 268. 

Cula Jali. — A Pacceka Buddha mentioned in a list of these. ^ 

1 M. iii. 70; MA. ii. 890. 



Ciila Tissa. — ^Probably a Oommentator, He is called Uriivelavasi, and 
is quoted in the Samyutta Commentary in reference to a discussion on 
phassavedand} 

1 SA.ii. 100. 

C^a Dukkliakkhandha Sutta— MaMnama, tbe Sakyan, visits tbe Buddha 
at Nigrodharama and asks Mm why it is that evil states of mind arise in 
one. The Buddha replies that it is because of certain undiscarded states of 
consciousness, which can be got rid of through renunciation. He proceeds 
to describe how he, too, failed to find satisfaction before his Enlightenment. 
He then tells of a conversation he once had on Gijjhakuta with some 
Nigantha.s, who believed that suffering could be got rid of through austerities 
and how he told them of his happiness which was far greater even than 
that of Bimhisara, Mug of Magadha.^ 

■. . 1 M-q. 91 ff. ' 

Gula Dhammapala.— Senior pupil of Ananda Vanaratana and author of 
the Saecasahkhepa^ and oi aiL anu-ttkd to the Abhidhamma-Mula-tika.® 

1 Gv. 60, 70; P.L.C. 113, 203 f. ^Ibid., 2UL 

Cilia Dhammasamadana Sutta. Preached to the monks assembled at 
Jetavana. There are four ways of professing a Doctrine— one temporarily 
pleasant but ripening to pain thereafter; another temporarily unpleasant 
but ripening to pleasure, etc.— The sutta also describes the monks and 
recluses who follow these different way s.^ 

^ t M. i. 305 ff. 

1. Cula Vagga. — The second of the two volumes known as the two 
Khandhakas of the Yinaya Pitaka. The book consists of twelve chapters 
or Khandhakas, and brings the ecclesiaKstical history of the Buddhist Order 
down to the Second Council, one hundred years after the Buddha’s death. 
In the Cula Vagga are found several references to the Suttavibhahga, -which 
leads us to the hypothesis that the latter work was regarded as an authori- 
tative text at the time the Cula Vagga was finished.^ 

^ For a discussion on the contexts of the Cula Vagga and their historical value see 

Law, Pali Lit., pp. 14 ff, and _pcfssiOT. 

2. Cula Vagga. — The fifth chapter of the Tika Hipata of the Anguttara 
Hikayad 
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3. Cula Vagga.—Tlae seventh cliapter of the Udana.^ 

1 Ud., pp. 74 ff. 

4. C/Ula Vagga,— The third chapter of the Petavatthiid 

^ Pv., pp. 33 if. 

5. Cula Vagga.— The second chapter of the Siitta Fipata.^ 

1 SN., pp. 29-72. 

Culaeeharasanghata Sutta.— If for just' the duration of a finger-snap a 
monk indulges in a thought of goodwill and cultivates a thought of goodwill, 
he is verily to be called a monk. Earnestness, above all other things, 
encourages the arising of good states; indulgence, worst of all things, 
encourages evil states,^ 

It is said^ that this sutta was preached at Jetavana to counteract the 
effects of the Aggikkhandhopama Sutta, which frightened many monks, 
causing them to revert to the lay life, the Order being thereby greatly 
impoverished in numbers. The present sutta was designed to reassure 
those who wore in doubt. 

1 A. i. 10. 2^A. 1. 40. 

Culatanhasankhaya Sutta. — Sakka visits the Buddha at the Mi^ramatu- 
pasada and asks him how a monk can be: delivered by the extirpation of 
cravings and become foremost among gods and men. The Buddha briefly 
explains, and Sakka leaves him after expressing his satisfaction. Moggal- 
lana, desiring to know if Sakka has really understood the teaching, visits 
him and asks him the same question. Sakka evades this question and, 
aGcomj)anicd by Vessavana, conducts Moggallana through Ms palace, 
Vejayanta, in order to demonstrate his power. Moggallana causes the palace 
to quake and, seeing the agitation of Sakka, again asks him the same 
question; Sakka gives the Buddha’s explanation, word for word, and 
Moggallana is satisfied.^ 

1 M. i. 251 If. 

Culadeva. — Thera, an eminent teacher of the Vinaya.^ 

^ Vin. V. 3; Sp. i. 63. 

Culanagaragama. — A village near Kajavallimandapa. Two brahmins 
of Pataliputta, having heard of the fame of Mahanaga Thera of Kalavalli- 
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raandapa, set out to see Mm. One died on tlie way; the other went to 
Anuradhapura and, hearing there that the Thera resided in Rohana, 
journeyed there and took up his abode in Culanagaragama, near the 
vihara.^ 

1 AA. i, 384. 

1. Ciilanaga Thera.-— Generally referred to as Tipitaka-Ciilanaga. He was 
evidently a very famous commentator, and his opinions are quoted in the 
commentaries of Buddhaghosa.’- Ciilanaga was the pupil of Summa 
Thera of Dipavihara® and a contemporaTy of Tipitaka-Culabhaya Thera, 
who seems to have differed from him most violently on certain points.'"' 
Ciilanaga lived in the reign of Kutakanna-Tissa (16-38 a.c.), and we are 
told* that the king held him in great respect. Once the Elder had a boil 
on his finger, and the king, visiting him, put the finger in his mouth to 
alleviate the pain. The boil burst and the king swallowed the pus therefrom. 
When the Elder lay dying the king carried on his head the pot containing 
his stools, lamenting, “The mainstay of the Dhamma is lost-"' The 
Samyutta Commentary® tells of an incident which occurred when Ciilanaga 
was preaching in the Lohapasada. A brahmin, listening to him, was so 
convinced by the sermon of the impermanence of all things, that he ran 
home and clasped his son to his heart, saying that he was undone. The 
Elder once received a bowl which it was not right for him to keep and he 
gave it to the Sahgha.® Culanaga does not ahvays seem to have agreed 
with his teacher in his interpretations of various matters.'^ Once when it 
was announced to Summa that Ciilanaga had explained the word thujiikaia 
in a certain w’ay, he expressed great sorrow and resentment and declared 
that though he had seven times read the Vinaya with Ciilanaga, he had 
never taught him such an explanation; but Culanaga was able to uphold his 
contention.® Culanaga once preached the Chachakka Siitta in AmMIahala 
Vihara, and on that occasion the audience of men extended to a distance of 
one gdvuta and that of devas to a distance of a league. At the end of the 
discourse, one thousand monks became arahants.® 

1 MA. i. 126; SA. iii. 206; DLsA. i « 8p. iii. 699. 

229, 267, 284; Vm. 389; also P.sA. 405. j ^ yibhA. 342. 

2 AA. ii. 845. j ® 8p. iv. 892; for anotJier incident see 

^ See VibhA. 16; also DhsA. 230. i s.v. Cula-Summa. 

^ VibhA. 452. ® MA. ii. 102,5. 

: ® SA.ii. 201. ! 

2. Culanaga.— A Thera of Vasalanagara. With bis brother Mahanaga, 
he entered the Order and, for thirty years, lived in Cittalapabbata, where he 
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attained arahantship. He refused to reveal Hs identity to his mother 
when visiting her because he did not wish to have any attachments.^ 

SA.ii.l25.-.' . 

3. Culanaga A Thera of Ceylon. An eminent teacher of the Vinaya.^ 
1 Vin. V. 3; Sp. i. 62. 

Culanagapabbata.— A vihara built in the Huvacakannika (in Rohana), 
by King MahMathika-Mahanaga/ 

1 Mhv. xsxiv. 90. 

Culanagalena.— A cave in Ceylon (Tambapanni). It was once the abode 
of five hundred monks, all of whom won arahantship, by meditating in that 
spot.^ 

iVsui. 127. 

Culanaga. — An arahant therl, mentioned as an eminent teacher of the 
Vinaya in Ceylon.^ 

^ Dpv. xviii. 38. 

Cula-Nidana Sutta. — Probably another name for the Nidana Sutta {q.v.) 
of the Sarnyutta JSTikaya.^ 

^ Referred to in MA. i. 225; Vibb A. 267. 

Culapanthaka Thera. — An eminent arahant, declared chief among monks 
skilled in creating forms by mind-power and in mental “evolution"’ 
{citlmivatta)} He was the younger son of the daughter of a rich mer- 
chant of Rajagaha, who developed intimacy with a slave and fled with him 
when her misconduct was discovered. She wished to return to her parents 
for the birth of her first child, but her husband always postponed the visit 
until, in the end, she started to go without his knowledge. He followed her, 
but the child was born by the wayside, and therefore they called him 
Panthaka. The same thing occurred at the birth of the second child, and he 
also received the name of Panthaka, he being Culapanthaka and his brother 
Mahapanthaka. When the boys grew up they were taken to Rajagaha, 
where their grandj)arents took charge of them. Mahapanthaka often 
accompanied his grandfather to hear the Buddha preach, and he yearned 
to become a monk. He easily obtained permission and entered the Order, 
in due course becoming an arahant. With the consent of his grandparents, 

1 A.i.33.-, ‘ , ■ , - ‘ 


he ordained Culapanthaka, hut the latter proved to be a dullard, and in 
the course of four months was unable to learn a single stanza. It is said 
that in the time of Kassapa Buddha Culapanthaha was a clever monk, who 
once laughed to scorn a dull colleague who was trying to learn a passage 

byheart.'^' ■■'//■ 

When Mahapanthaka discovered his brother’s stupidity, he asked him 
to leave the Order,® but Culapanthaka so loVed the Buddha’s teaching that 
he did not wish to return to the lay-life. One day Jivalsa Komarabhacea, 
wishing to give alms to the Buddha and the monks, asked Mah^paathaka, 
who was acting as steward, to collect all the monks in the monastery. This 
he didi omitting only Culapanthaka who, he said, had made no progress 
in the Doctrine. Greatly grieVed, Culapanthaka determined to leave the 
Order, but as he was going out the Buddha met him, took him into the 
Gaudhakuti and comforted him, giving him a clean piece of cloth. “Sit 
with your face to the Bast,” said the Buddha, “ repeat the words ‘ rajoha- 
rav^am ’ and wipe your face with the cloth.” As Culapanthaka carried out 
these orders he noticed that the cloth became dirty, and as he concentrated 
his mind on the impermanence of all things, the Buddha sent a ray of light 
and exhorted him about the necessity of gettmg rid of the impurities of 
lust and other evils. At the end of the admonition Culapanthaka attained 
arahantship with the four fatisamhlnda, which included knowledge of 
all the Pitakas. 

Tradition has it that Culapanthaka was once a king and that while going 
in procession round his city he wiped the sweat from his brow with a 
spotless garment which he wore and noticed, how the cloth was stained. 
His mind then grasped the idea of impermanence, hence the ease with which 
he did so in his last birth. 

Meanwhile, the Buddha and the monks were seated in Jivaka’s house, but 
when the meal was about to be served the Buddha ordered it to be stopped, 
saying that there were other monks left in the monastery. A servant was 
sent to find them, and Culapanthaka, aware of this, contrived that the 
whole grove appeared full of monks engaged in various activities. When 
the messenger reported this, he was told to discover which of the monks was 
Culapanthaka and to bring him. But all the monks answered to this name, 
and the messenger was forced to return without him. “ Take by the hand 
the first who says that he is Culapanthaka,” ordered the Buddha ; and when 
this was done the other figures vanished. At the conclusion of the meal, 
Culapanthaka was asked to return thanks, and “ like a young lion roaring 
defiance ’’ the Elder ranged over the whole of the Pitakas in his sermon. 
Thenceforth his fame spread, and the Buddha, in order to prove how in 

2 Qn this see Dh A. iv. 180 f. 
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previous births also Oulapanthafea had profited by advice received, related 
to the monks the GuUakasettW Jataka.® The Dhammapada Commentary* 
gives another story of Culapanthaka’s past. He went to Takkasila to 
learn under a teacher, but though he did everything for his teacher he 
could learn nothing. The teacher, feeling sorry for him, taught him a 
charm: “ GJiattesi gliattesi, Mm harand ghaJttesi ? aham fi tam jdndnii ” 
(“You try and try; what are you trying for ? I know it too"’), Whenhchad 
returned home thieves entered his house, but he woke up from his sleep and 
repeated the charm, whereupon the thieves fled, leaving behind them even 
their clothes. The king of Benares, wandering about the city in disguise, 
seeing what had happened, sent for Culapanthaka the next day and 



learnt from him the charm after paying him one thousand. Soon after- 
wards the king’s commander-in-chief bribed the court barber to cut the 
king’s throat, but while the barber was sharpening his razor the king 
repeated the charm. The barber, thinking that his intended crime was 
discovered, confessed his guilt. The king, realising that the youth had 
saved his life, appointed him commander-in-ohief in place of the traitor, 
whom he banished. The youth was Culapanthaka and the teacher was 
the Bodhisatta. 

Culapanthaka was a householder in the time of Padumuttara Buddha, and 
having seen a mOnk exalted by the Buddha to the rank of chief among 
those skilled in creating mind-born forms, aspired to the same position. 
In the time of Kassapa Buddha he was a monk and practised oddtakasina 
for twenty thousand years.® 

Culapanthaka was expert in rupajjhdna and in samddhi, while his brother 
was skilled in arupajjhdna and in vipassand. When creating forms, other 
monks could produce only two or three, while Culapanthaka could bring 
into being as many as one thousand at the same time, no two being alike 
in appearance or action.® 

According to the Apadana,’ Culapanthaka joined the Order at the age 
of eighteen. It is said® that when it was his turn to teach the nuns at 
Savatthi they expected no effective teaching, since he always repeated 
the same stanza. One day, at the end of the lesson, he overheard their 
remarks, and forthwith gave an exhibition of his magical powers and of 
his wide knowledge of the Buddha’s teachings. The nuns listened with 
great admiration until after sunset, when they were unable to gain entrance 
to the city. The Buddha heard of this and warned Culapanthaka not to 
keep the nuns so late, 

3 Thag. 557-66; AA. i. 119 ff.; J. i. ! ® AA. i. 119. 

114 ff.; DhA, i. 239 ff.; TbagA. I 515 ff.; ® ThagA. i. 490; PsA, 276. 

Vsm. 388 f. ’ i. f- 

* i. 260 ff. ® Vin. iv. 54 f. 
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The Udana® contams a verse sung by the Buddha in praise of Cula- 
panthaka, and the Milinda’-® q_uotes a stanza attributed to Culapanthaka 
which has so far not been traced elsewhere. 

» v. l0; UdA.319 f. p. 368. 

1. Gulapasada.—See Dighasandana. 

2. Culapasdda.— The original name of the Dighasandana-senapatiparivepia 

M- 

Culapunnama Sutta.— Preached to the monks assembled on a full-moon 
night at the Migaramatupasada. The sutta teaches how it is possible to 
tell a bad man and a good man through their conduct.^ 

1 M. iii. 20ff. 

Cula-Buddhaghosa. — An author of Ceylon to whom the Gandhavamsa^ 
ascribes a work entitled Jatattagmidana, probably a Jataka Commentary, 

and a Sotattaginidana. 

1 pp. 63, 67; see P.L.O. 126. 

Culabyuha— See Culavyuha. 

Cula-Magandiya. — Brother of the brahmin Magandiya. He took charge 
of Magandiya when her parents renounced the world and escorted her to 
Kosambi, where she was presented at the court of Udena and became the 
latter’s wife.^ 

1 DhA. i. 202 f.; AA. i. 236. 

Cula-Malunkya Sutta— The Elder Malunkyaputta is dissatisfied, feeling 
that the Buddha has not expounded to him various speculations concern- 
ing life and death and the nature of the world. He visits the Buddha at 
Jetavana and tells him of his disappointment. The Buddha points out to 
him that no promise was made regarding the elucidation of such problems 
and tells him it were fitter if he were to speculate by striving for deliver- 
ance. Malunkyaputta sees the error of his ways. ^ 

1 M. i. 426ff. 

Cula-Moggallana.— See Moggallana 11. 

Culayamaka Vagga.— The fifth chapter of the Majjhima Mkaya.' 


Culavajira ] 
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Cularatha.— A devaputta in Tavatiinsa who excelled Sakka in gloryd 

1 DhA. i. 426. 

Giilarathavimanavatthu.— The story of Prince Sujata (q.v.), son of the 
Assaka Mng.^ He was born in Tavatiipsa, and Cfllaratlia may have been 
his name there. See s.'i). Sujata. 

1 Vv. V. 13; VvA. 259 ff. 

Cula-Rahiilovada Sntta.— The Buddha realises that Rahula is possessed 
of the qualities necessary to Deliverance and goes with him to Andhavana 
for the siesta. There the Buddha demonstrates, by means of question 
and answer, that all things are impermanent, and impresses onEahula the 
manner in which the disciples of the Ariyans should strive to be delivered 
from them. Rahula takes the lesson to heart, and even as it is being 
delivered attains to arahantsbip.^ Many thousands of devas are present 
at the preaching of the sermon, and this sutta is therefore given as ,an 
illustration of the Buddlia’s great compassion. “ Among the suttas 
specially preached to Rahxila, this one emphasises vipassmm.^ It may 
have been the incidents mentioned in th is sutta that were illustrated in the 
relic-chamber of the Maha Thupa.^ 

^ M. iii. 277 f.; this sutta is also found ; ^ /i'.^.,UclA.324; MA.i. 320;alsoMil. 20. 

at 8- iv. 105 If., where it is called the ^ AA. ii. .547. 

Rahula Sutta. i A 8ee Mhv. xxx. 83. 

Culavamsa. — A Pali chronicle of Ceylon. It is a continuation of the 
Mahavamsa, but, unlike the latter, is not a homogeneous work in that 
it was written by different authors at different periods. It is generally 
agreed that chapters thirty-seven to seventy-nine were written by the 
Thera Dhammakittl in the thirteenth century. The second section, be- 
ginning with the reign of Vijayabahu II. and ending with that of Parak- 
kamabahu of Hatthiselapura (Chaps. 80-90), seems to be the work of one 
author whose identity, however, remains unknown. That part of the 
chronicle which deals with the period from Parakkamabahu to a.c. 1758, 
the death of Kittisiri Rajasiha, was compiled by Tibbotuvave Sumangala 
Thera, and the last chapter has been continued down to 1815 by Hikkaduve 
Siri Sumangala.^ 

^ For details see P.L.G. 141 ff. 

Culavajira. — A grammarian, author of a work called Atthabyakkhyanad 
^ Gv. 60; but see p. 70, where it is ascribed to Cliiaviinalabuddlhi. 
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Culavapiyagama. — A village given by Aggabodhi VIII. for tlie main- 
tenance of Rajasalavihiara.’' 

^ Cv. xlix. 47. 

Gulavimalabuddhi. — See Culavapra, also Navavimalabuddhi. 

Culaviyulia Sutta. — ^Preacbed in connection •with, the MaMsamaya Sutta/ 
It describes how philosophers of drfierent schools proclaim different truths ; 
such disputations only lead to strife in the world.^ 

ISNA. iL 554. 2 SN., pp- 171-4. 

Culavedalla Sutta.— Visakha visits Dhammadlnna and asks her a series 
of questions on personality, the Noble Eightfold Path, plastic forces 
{sanhJidrd), etc. Dhammadinna explains these things to 'Visakha, who 
then consults th,e Buddha as to whether the explanations are correct. 
The Buddha tells him that he himself would have given the same answers 
and praises Dhaminadinna’s erudition.’- The sutta forms a kind of com- 
mentary on certain psychological terms, such as sakhdya, sanMara, etc. 
See s.v. Vedaha. 

1 M. i. 299 f. 

Cula-Sakuladayi Sutta. — The Buddha visits Sakuladayi at the Morani- 
vapa near Rajagaha and their talk turns on perfection. The Buddha points 
out that Sakuladayi's conception of perfection is vague and undefined, 
and proves, on examination, empty and faulty. In answer to Sakuladayi’s 
question as to what the Buddha would define as absolute bliss, the Buddha 
explains the four Jhanas and the destruction of the Asavas. Sakuladayi 
is converted.’- The sutta also contains references to the teachings of 
Nigantha Nataputta. 

1 M.ii. 29 IT. 

Cula-Saccaka Sutta, — Saeeaka Niganthiputta goes about Vesali saying 
that he is unable to find his match in discussion. He meets Assaji and, 
after a preliminary debate with him, goes with a large company of Liceha- 
vis to seek the Buddha in the Mahavana. He questions the Buddha on 
his method of training, and the Buddha explains this to him. The talk 
then turns on Self, and the Buddha points out the emptiness of Saccaka's 
contentions. Saccaka (here referred to as Aggivessana) refuses to acknow- 
ledge defeat until the Yakkha Vajii’apani threatens to smite him. Saccaka 
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is driven to yield point after point till tHe sweat streams from his brow, and 
the Buddha shows the assembled multitude how his own skin remains 
quite dry. In the end, Saccaka invites the Buddha and his disciples to 
a meal on the next day.^ 

1 M. i. 227 ff. 

Culasamudda. — An Elder of Ceylon (Tambapanni). Once, in a time of 
famine, seven hundred monks came to him early in the day. Realising 
that he could not get alms anywhere in Ceylon, he took them across to 
Pataliputta by< the power of his iddhi. Before ho started the monks asked 
him the time, and when ho told them they said, “ But, Sir, Patalijjutta 
is far oh V’ “ Friends, aged eiders seize the distance and make it near.” 
“■Where is the ocean, Sir?” “Friends, that was the dark ditch you 
passed on the way !” “ But, Sir, the ocean is large !” “ Friends, aged 

elders make the great small. The Majjhima Commentary® mentions 
a Gavilahgana-vasi Culasammuda who, when asked what ho wished for, 
answered, “ Lo/eziWara things only.” 

1 V.sm. 403. 2 ii, 758. 

Culasari Thera. — A co-resident of Sariputta. He evidently understood 
medicine, and one day he administered medical treatment for a sick 
person, in return for which he received a portion of choice food. As he 
went out ho met an Elder on the road to whom he ofiered it, telling him 
the circumstances in -which it was obtained and offering to bring him in 
the future the food so obtained. The Elder listened, then walked away 
without a word. When the Buddha heard of this, he declared that a 
shameless man can, in a manner of speaking, live happily, like a crow.^ 

1 DhA. iii. 351 f. 

Culasaropama Sutta. — ^Pingala-Koeeha visits the Buddha at Jetavana 
and questions him on famous teachers such as Purana Kassapa, Makkhali 
Gosala and others. The Buddha tells him that the reward of the higher 
life is not to be found in presents, esteem, or good repute, nor in a life of 
virtue, rapt concentration, or mystic insight. Immortal deliverance only 
is the prize and the goal of the higher life. If a man needs the very best 
of wood, no other part of the tree will suffice, 

Pingala-Koccha accepts the Buddha as his teacher.^ , , ; 


1 M. i. 198 ff. 



Cula-Siva.— An Elder of Ceylon. He once went to Jamtodipa, embark- 
ing at Mahatittha in a boat, in wMcb. be dwelt in seclusion. On tbe way 

across, while looking at tbe ocean, be developed 

Another thera of the same name is mentioned in the Commentaries and 
is described as a Sarny uttabbanaka. It is said that because be dwelt in 
metta poison bad no effect on him.® He probably lived in the time of 
the Brahmaniatissabhaya {q.v.). His colleagues were Isidatfa and Maha- 
sona. During the time of the peril, be took leave of bis colleagues and 
went to worship at the Mahavihara. He found it empty and started for 
''•'the south, when the sprite of a neighbouring tree, assuming human form, 
looked after him and escorted him to a village near the Jajjaranadi, where 
he was supported by foresters (? pao^vtaMadaJcamanussd) till the peril was 
past,^ The Digha Commentary^ mentions another Cula-Siva and calls 
him Tilokanagaravasi {v.l. Lokuttaravasi). He was evidently a well-known 
commentator. 

iVsm.170. I 3 VibM. 446 i. 

^ Ibid., 313; AA. I 865. I « DA. iii. 883. 

Cula-Sihanada Sutta. — ^Followers of the Buddha excel those of other 
teachers in faith in their teacher, faith in his Doctrine, strict observance 
of the Silas and in love towards their fellow-believers, laymen and monks. 
Their goal is the goal of men without cravings, without attachments, with- 
out facetiousness, without combative spirit, without obsessions. Their 
Doctrine is perfect, rightly revealed, rightly preached.^ 

fM. i. 63 ff. 

Culasugandha Thera. — An arahant. In the time of Kassapa Buddha he 
belonged to a very rich family in Benares, and having heard the Buddha 
preach, covered the Buddha’s Gandhakuti eight times with the four kinds 
of fragrant stud {catujdtiyagandha). In this age he was born in Savatthi. 
While he was yet in his mother’s womb the perfume of sandalwood spread 
from her body and on the day of his birth it filled the whole city ; so it was 
also on the day of his ordination and on that of his death. He entered 
the Order on seeing the Buddha convert Sela and his followers.^ He is 
probably identical with SubMti Thera.® His legend seems to have become 
confused with that of Sugandha.® 

^ Ap. ii. 508 ff; 3 J/4.0g_ 3 ^gg j gQ 

Cula-Sufinata Sutta,— Preached to Ananda at the Migaramatupasada. 
True solitude is not to be found in forest-dwelling nor in the concentra- 
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tion of iieart away from all ideas, but in attaining to deliverance from tbe 
asams} 

1 M. iii. 104 ff. 

Cfllasisdliamma.— A Tbera wKo lived in Girigamakanna. King Kuta- 
kaiina(tissa), while staying in Gppalavapi, once sent for him out of bis 
great respect for him. The Tbera came and resided in Malaramavihara. 
Having discovered from the Elder’s mother that Culasudhamma was fond 
of radishes (? iawda), the king prepared some and took them to the vihara, 
but, while offering them to the Elder, he could not bring himself to look at 
his face. When leaving the vihara, he asked his queen, “ what did the 
Elder look like But she replied that if he, who was the Elder’s follower 
{farisa), could not look at him, how could she do so ? The king marvelled 
that the son of one of his subjects should have such power.’'' 

i VibhA. 452. ' 

Culasubhadda. — ^Daughter of Anathapindika. At the insistent request 
of his friend Uggasetthi, and after consultation with the Buddha, Anatha-' 
pindika agreed to give her in marriage to Ugga’s son.'^ But he was an 
unbeliever, and when Nigaiithas came to his house on invitation, Subhadda 
refused to do obeisance to them. For this she was ordered out of the house 
by her father-in-law; but she convinced her mother-in-law that the reasons 
for her behaviour were sound, and at the suggestion of the latter she 
prepared a meal and invited to it the Buddha and the congregation of 
monks, by throwing into the air from the top storey of the house eight 
handfuls of jasmine. The Buddha divined her thoughts and arrived with 
five hundred arahants. After the meal the Buddha preached the Doctrine 
and Ugga and his family were converted. As a mark of favour towards 
Subhadda the Buddha requested Anuruddha to stay behind at Uggana- 
gara.® Culasubhadda, while still in her father’s house, had become a 
Sotapanna, and with her sisters, Mahasubhadda and Sumana, she had been 
entrusted with the distribution of food to the monks.® 

1 According to the Anguttara Oommen- | variations in detail. There seems to be 
tary (ii. 482 IF.), the setthi’s name was \ a comparison between the stories of 
KalalEa and his city was not Ugga, but | Mahasubhadda and Culasubhadda. (See 
Saketa. i also AA. i. 146 and Vsm. 390.) 

® DhA. iii. 466 ff. ; the story is also j ® DhA. i. 128; J. i. 93; ApA; i. 81; 
given in AA. ii. 482 ff., but with several ' see also Mil. 383, 387. 

1. Culasumana Thera. — ^An Elder of Ceylon, master of the Tipitaka and 
a well-known commentator. His explanation, given at Lohapasada^ of 
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the meaning of uhliatdbhdgavmntta is regarded as the most authoritative 
interpretation^ The Visuddlumagga® also meutions a Gulasumana, 
resident at Ninkaponnakapadhanaghara on Cittalapabbata. He had dis- 
carded desire, and therefore the thought arose in him that he was a saint. 

^ DA. ii. 514. 2 p. 364; see also s.v. Culasumma. 

2. Gulasumana. — A householder of Ceylon who fell down dead when 
Pituraja {q.v.) looked at him and gnashed his teeth in anger. ^ 

A Sp. ii, 440 f. : 

3. Culasumana.— A novice. In a past life he was the Sumanasetthij 
under whom Annabhara {g.v.) worked. In this age he was born at Munda, 
near the Vinjha mountains, as the son of Mahamunda. Wlien Anuruddha 
became an arahant and looked back into his past lives he saw how Sumana 
had helped him. He therefore visited Mahamunda and enjoyed his 
hospitality during one rainy season. At the end of his stay he obtained 
Murida’s consent to ordain Culasumana, who became an arahant while his 
head was being shaved. Once, when Anuruddha suffered from indigestion, 
the novice Sumana, having discovered that the water from Auotatta would 
cure him, went there and brought the water, in spite of all the efdrts of 
the Naga-king Paunaka {q.v.) to prevent him. Later, Pannaka, realising 
the novice’s power, asked his pardon and became his friend and servitor. 
When Anuruddha went with Sumana to Savatthi to visit the Buddha, 
some of the monks began to play with Sumana, patting his head and 
tweaking his ears. In order to shoAv them Sumana’s power, Anuruddha 
asked Ananda to summon all the novices in the monastery and ask thean 
to fetch Avater from Anotatta that he might wash his feet. Only Sumana, 
the youngest of them all, was able to do this, and his fame spread beyond 
all measure.^ 

1 DhA. iv. 128 fF. 

Culasumana. — A Then of Ceylon, an eminent teacher of the Vinaya.^ 

1 .Dpv. sviii. 39. 

Culasumma, — An eminent Commentator of Ceylon, teacher of Tipi|a.ka- 
Culanaga. The pupil seems to have disagreed with some of the explana- 
tions of his teacher — e.g., as to the meaning of elcdyanamagga. Culanaga 
said it referred to qmhhahhdgasaii'jKiUhdnamagga, but Culasumma held that 
it referred to missaTcamagga. They could come to no decision; but while 
on his way to the bathing-place, Culasumma revolved the problem in his 
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mind, and discovering that his pupil was right announced his mistake 
when Culanaga was preaching on the day of the first quarter. Culanaga, 
realising how even his teacher could go astray on this point, explained it 
at great length for the benefit of future generations.’' The Aiiguttaia 
Commentary^ calls him Dipaviharavasi, while the Vibhanga Commentary® 
says that he dwelt in Mfikaponnapadhanaghara in Gittalapabbata. Tlie 
Samantapasadika^ says that he lived in Roiiana. 

^ BA. iii. 744f.; MA, i. 187. ! here a misreading for C'ulasumaua 

2 I (g.?;.). 

® p. 489; probably Culasumma is ; * iv. 892. 


Culahatthipadopama Sutta.— Janussoni, travelling in a carriage, meets 
Pilotika, from whom he hears praise of the Buddha. He learns how 



Pilotika, having heard the Buddha’s teachings to nobles, brahmins, house- 
holders and recluses, was convinced that the Buddha was all-enlightened, 
just as an expert elephant-tracker seeing a broad elephant-footprint 
would conclude that it indicated the track of a really large elephant. 
JanUssoni goes to visit the Buddha and reports his conversation with 
Pilotika. The Buddha tells him it would be a mistake to conclude at once 
from seeing a broad footprint that it belonged to a very large elephant; 
there are many other possibilitiee which should first be eliminated. Pie then 
proceeds to describe the life of a real recluse, the disciple of the Noble One, 
and the attainments he reaches; these he Galls the Truth-finder’s foot- 
prints. Following this, the disciple makes further discoveries, till his mind 
is completely free from the mams, and then he realises the Truth-finder’s 
real quest. Janussoni becomes a follower of the Buddhad 

This was the first sutta preached in Ceylon by MaMnda to Devanampiya- 
tissa. At the end of the discourse the king accepts the Three Refuges.® 
i M. i. 175 IT. 2Mhv. xiv. 22. 


1. Gulabhaya.— -King of Ceylon (92-93 A.c.). He was the son of Amanda- 
gamani and built the Culagallakavihara. Sivali was his younger sister.®- 
1 Mhv. XXXV. 12-14; Bpv. xxi. 39 f. 


2. Culabhaya.-— A Thera who taught the Vinaya in Ceylon, 
1 Vin. V. 3; Sp. i. 63. 


3. Culabhaya.— -A Thera of Ceylon and a well-known commentator; he 
was known as Tipijaka-Culabhaya. He is several times quoted in the 
Commentaries.® He had a prodigious memory. Once he shut three of 
1 E.g., VibhA. 11, 16; Vsm. 69, 394, 397. 
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tlie gates of Anuradhapura, allowing only one door for the use of those 
leaving the city. As each person went out he asked his name, and each 
of these names he was able to repeat when the owner returned in the even- 
ing to the city.® He was a contemporary of Culanaga/ with whom he held 
discussions. His description (given at the LohapasMa)^ of the details con- 
nected with the first words uttered by the Buddha after his birth, and the 
manner in which he walked, is accepted as authentic. He once went 
with a company of monks on a pilgrimage to Nagadipa, On the way he 
stayed in a monastery. One of his followers, who lacked self-control, 
made friends with another of like temperament in the vihara, and Cula- 
bhaya, seeing them laugh aloud, pointed out how truly the Buddha had 
said in the Hhatusaruyutta that like joins with like.“ 

2 DA. ii. 530. l * DA. ii. 442. 

2 DhsA. 230;SA. iii. 200. ® VibhA. 457 f. 

Gulabhayasumana. — A Thera who lived in the Mahavihara in the time 
of King Bhatiya. He was an authority on the Vinaya, and a story is re- 
lated in the Samantapasadika^ of how^ he was consulted by a monk who 
having picked up in a crowd a robe that fell from the shoulders of another 
monk concealed it, but later wished to return it to the owner. 

1 Sp. ii. 305f. 

Culodara. — A Kaga king of Ceylon, nephew of Mahodara. His father 
was the king of Kannavaddhamana mountain. It was the quarrel between 
Culodara and Mahodara regarding a jewelled throne that was the cause 
of a visit of the Budilha to Ceylon.^ 

^ Mhv. i. 45 ff.; Dpv. ii. 7, 29; Sp. i. 120. 

Ciilani-Brahmadatta.— King of Uttarapaneala, in the country of Kam- 
pilla. His chaplain was Kevatfa. For their story see the Malia Ummagga 
Jataka. Cillani is identified with Sariputta.’ He is also called Culaniya® 
and Culaneyya.® 

The Petavatthti^ contains a story of a queen of Culani-Brahmadatta 
called Ubbari {q.v.), whom he discovered while wandering about in his 
kingdom disguised as a tailor. Here the king is also referred to as 
Culaniputta/ and the scholiast explains® that Culani was his father’s name : 
it is said’' that there were innumerable kings of Paficala bearing that 
name. 


^ J. vi. 478. 


5 


vs. 8, 9. 




Culamanieetiya.— A cefciya iii Tavatiir^a one league in heiglit, raised by 
Sakka over the hair out off by the Buddha when he donned an asoetic's 









robes on the banks of the Anoma.^ After the Buddha's death, Sakka added 
to the hair the right collar bone taken by him from Dojaa (§.r.), who was 
trying to conceal it in his turban.^ 

dJ.i. 65. 2 DA. ii. 609j MT. 376; BuA. 235; Mhv. xvii. 20. 

Cecea.— A shortened form of Cetiya 

1 J. V.267, 273. 


Ceta.~A kingdom through which Vessantara passed on his way from 
Jetuttara. Vessantara's uncle ruled in Ceta, and it was ten leagues from 
Dunnivittha.^ The women of Ceta are called Cetiya.® Ceta is probably 
another name for Cetiya. 

1 J. vi. 514 £f.; Gyp. i. 9, vs. 38 f. 2 j_ 514, 


Cetaka Thera. — He was the companion of Ananda soon after the Buddha's 
death and accompanied him to Subha’s house. ^ The Commentary® says 
he was so called because he came from the Cetiya country. 

^ D. 1. 204. ® DA. ii. 386; also DA. i. 7 and KhpA. 94. 


1. Cetana Sutta. — That which we will and intend to do and with which 
we are occupied, that becomes an object (arammaij.a) for the persistence 
of consciousness The object being there, there comes to be a 

station of consciousness. Consciousness being stationed and growing, 
there is renewed existence with all its consequent ills.^ 

1 S. u. 66 f. 


2. Cetana Sutta.— Same as above, with “ name-and-form " substituted 
for rebirth, and the other factors oi t]ie 2 >aticcasamuppdda following there- 
from.h 

" ^ S. ii. 66. 


3. Cetana Sutta. — Same as (1), except that consciousness, being stationed 
and growing, there comes a bending {nati) followed, serially, by a “ going 
to a coining " {dgatigati), decease, rebirth, etc,^ 

1 S. ii. 66 f. 


4. Cetana Sutta. — Volitioned acts occasioned by form, sound, etc., are 
impermanent.^ 

1 S. iii. 227. ■■ ' ■ • 
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5. Cetana Sutta— The arisingofYolitional acts is tlie appearing of decay- 
and-death ; their cessation,, its cessation.’' 

■ ■I'S.'iii. m. , 

6. Cetana Sutta.— The desire and lust that is in will, concerning shape, 
etc., is corruption of the heart.^ 

1 S. iii. 233. 

7. Cetana Sutta,— Preached to Ananda. Eehirth is due to intention 
[cetana) and aspiration (pa^iMna) being established in a lower element 
because of ignorance.’ 

' '■■I- A.n:.224.:'i' 

8. Cetana Sutta.— Where there is action of body, speech or mind, there 
arises pleasure or pain caused by intention (cetowa). This is due to 
ignorance; when ignorance is destroyed, there is no field or base for such 
action.’ 

. V -'I-A. ii. 157 f. 

9. Cetana Sutta.— In a monk possessed of good conduct spiritual life 
proceeds spontaneously, not intentionally,’ 

A. 'V. 2 f. 

10. Cetana Sutta. — The same, in substance, as (9),’ 

l A. v. 312f. 

Cetaputta. — The name of a tribe given in a nominal list’; probably the 
inhabitants of Ceta. 

^ Ap. ii. 369. 

1. Ceta. — Daughter-in-law of Yidhura and Anujja.’ 

1 J. vi. 290. 

2. Ceta. — The people of Cetiya.’ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

^ J. i. 266; vi. 516. 

Cetavigama.— A village in Ceylon. When Mattabhaya was ordained 
under Mahinda he was followed by five hundred youths from this village.’ 
The village was to the south of Anuradhapura.^ 

A Mhv. xvii. 69. 


2 Mq?. 384. 
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1. Gsti, Getiya.— One of the sixteen. Mahajanapadas/ probably identical 
with Cedi of tbe older documents.^ The people of Ceti seem to have had 
two distinct settlements ; one, perhaps the older, was in the mountains, 
probably the present Nepal.® It is evidently this older settlement which 
is mentioned in the Vessantara Jatakayit was passed by Vessantara on his 
way into exile in the Himalayas, and was thirty yoj anas distant from 
Jetuttara.^ The other, probably a later colony, lay near the Yainuiia, to 
the east, in the neighbourhood of and contiguous to the settlement of the 
Kurusj for we are told® that the Buddha, having dwelt in the Ceti country, 
went to Bhaddavatika, where, at the Amhatittha, Sagata tamed a Naga, 
and from there he went to Kosanibi. This part of the country corresponds 
roughly to the modern Bundelkhand and the adjoining region.® 

It was probably of the older Ceti that Sdtthivati was the capital, where 
once reigned Apaeara, who uttered the first lie in the world.'^ The journey 
from Benares to Ceti lay through a forest which was infested by robbers.® 
The settlement of Ceti was an important centre of Buddhism, even in the 
time of the Buddha. The Anguttara Nikaya® mentions several discourses 
preached to the Cetis, while the Buddha dwelt in their town of Sahajati. 
While dwelling in the Pacinavaiiisadaya in the Ceti country, Annruddha 
became an arahant after a visit which the Buddha paid to him.^“ The 
Janavasahha Sutta“ leads us to infer that the Buddha visited the Ceti 
country several times. The Samyutta Mkaya^® records a discussion on 
the four Ariyan Truths among a number of monks, including Gavampati, 
dwelling at Sahajati [v.l. Sahancanika). 

It is said^® that the country was called Ceti because it was ruled by .kings 
bearing the name of Ceti or Getiya. 

vaya of tte Mahabtarata (iii, 20, 60; 
xiv. 83, ^)f seeaIso ESAI. 8L 
8 J. i. 253, 256. 

..A,:iih:366 £; r.Ui, ;::157 S.. 

: A, iv. 228; see also Via. i. 300 f, 

; • ‘ D* it 200 andpassvn. 

■ ■■ >-18 a v.A36-f. 

■ : W;,j^.g.. AA.: ii, 765. / M SNA. i. 135. : 


^ A. i. 213, etc. 

2 E.g., Rv. viii, 5, 37-9. 

8 Bvd. India, p. 26. 

4 J. vi. 514, 518. 

8 Vm. iv. 108 f.; J. i, 360 f. 

® La.w: Geog. of Early Bsm,, p. 16. 

^ J. iii. 454 ff. Sottbivati is probably 
identical with Suktimati or Sukti-Sab- 


2. Getiya. — A mythical king.^ See Ceti (1). Apaeara is also 

referred to as Getiya,® shortened into Cecea.® 

1 Mbv. ii. 3; Dpv. iii. 5; Mtu. i. 348. ® J. iii. 457, 460, etc. ^ J. v. 267. 

Getiya Jataka (No. 422).— Contains the story of Apaeara {q.v.), king of 
Ceti, and the world's first liar. It was related in reference to the swallow- 
ing up of Devadatta by the earbh.^ 


Cetiya Sutta.— The Baddha goes whh Ananda on his begging round in 
Vesali and, after the meal, rests at the Capala Cetiya. There the Buddha 
sings the praises of Vesali and declares that, if he would, he could live for 
a whole kappa. Ananda does not act on the hint. When Ananda leaves 
him, Mara asks that the Buddha should die, as his disciples have been 
fully trained. The Buddha agrees, and declares that he will die in three 
months’ time.’' 

^ S. V. 258 ff.; the incident is also given in D. ii. 102 If. and Ud. vi. 1. 

Cetiyagiri. — See Cetiyapabbata, also Vedisagiri. 


Cetiyapabbata.—Aho called Getiyagiri. The later name of the Missaka 
mountain given on account of its many shrines.’ Devanampiyatissa built 
a vihara there— the second vihara in Ceylon— for Mahinda and those 
ordained under him.® The relics, obtained by Sumanasaitianera from 
Asoka and from Sakka, were deposited there until they were needed. 
According to the Mahavaipsa® this fact was the occasion for the name. 
One of the eight saplings of the Sacred Bodhi-tree at Anuradhapura was 
planted in the arama on Cetiyagiri.^ Mahinda spent the last years of his 
life on Cetiyagiri and died there, and there his relics were enshrined,® Kear 
the mountain was the village of Dvaramandala.® Kutakappatissa built 
an uposatha-hall oh the mountain and planted a Bodhi-tree, while Bhati- 
kabhaya supplied food daily to one thousand monks dwelling there,’' and 
Laftjakatissa had the vihara paved at a cost of one hundred thousand.® 
Mahadathikamahanaga made four gateways and a road round the moun- 
tain, and held the Giribhapdapuja with great pomp and ceremony; it is 
said that in order that the people might approach the mountain with clean 
feet he spread carpets right up to it from the Kadamba River.® Kani- 
rajanutissa had sixty monks of Cetiyapabbata put to death as traitors 
by hinging them into the cave called Kanira.’® Vasabha provided four 
thousand lamps to be lighted on Cetiyagiri,” while Jetthatissa gave to the 
vihara the income derived from the Kalamattika Tank,’® 


In the time of Kakusandha, Cetiyagiri was known as Devak'uta, in that 
of Konagamana as Suvannakuta, and in that of Kassapa as Subhakuta.’® 
The Dhammarueikas once occupied the Ambatthalavihara on Cetiyapab- 

^ See s.v. Missaka. 

2 Mhv. xvi. 12-17. 

^ Ibid., xxii. 23 If. 

Ibid., X.XK. 

“ Ibid,, XX, 32, 46. 

^ Ibid., xxiii. 23. 

^ xxxiv. 30 f., 64. 


® Ibid., xxxiii. 25. 

^ Ibid., xxxir. 75 ff. 

Ibid., xxxy. 11. 

Ibid., 80. 

12 Ibid,, xxxvi. 130; see also Dpv. 
XV. 69; xvii. 90; xix. 13, and Sp. i. 82 ff. 

13 Sp. i. 86 f. 
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bata, it having been given to th.em.hj Dhatusena.^^ Aggabodhi supplied 
a permanent supply of water for the bathing-tank called Nagason^i, oh the 
top of Cetiyagiri,^® while Aggabodhi III. gave to the vihara the village of 
Ambillapadara.^® Aggabodhi V. restored the ruined buildings of Oetiya- 
pabbata at a cost of one hundred and twenty thousand pieces ” while the 
queen of Udaya l. built there the Kanthakacetiya, and her husband decorated 
the mountain with brightly coloured flags and streamersd® Sena I. gave 
to the monastery the income from the Kanavapi/® and Sena II. provided 
a hospital for the use of the monks there.®” Kassapa VI. built the Hada- 
yimha Parivena and gifted it to the Dhammarucikas.®^ Parakkamabahu I. 
restored all the old buildings which had been destroyed and built sixty-four 


The Commentaries relate several anecdotes connected with Cetiyapab- 
bata. Maliyadeva Thera recited there the Chaehakka Sutta, and sixty 
listening bhikkhus became arahants.®” Lomasanaga Thera lived in the 
Padhanaghara in the Piyafiguguha there and overcame the cold he felt by 
meditating on the Lokantarikaniraya.®* Cetiyapabbata was the residence 
of Kalabuddharakkhita, and King Saddhatissa spent some time there.®® At 
the time that Fa Hsien came to Ceylon there were two thousand monks in 
Cetiyagiri, including a monk of great fame, called Dharmagupta.®® 


Cv. xxxviii, 75 

Ibid., xlii. 28; see Cv. Tra. i. 68, n. 8. 
19 Cv. xliv. 122. 

Ibid., xlviii. 7. 

19 Ibid., xlix. 23, 27. 

Ibid., 1.72. 20 1173. 


21 Ibid., lii. 18. 

22 Ixxviii. 108. 

23 MA. ii. 1064. ^ Ibid., i. 65. 

29 Ibid., i. 469 f- See also Vsm. 20, 64; 
DhSA. 194, 200; AA. i. 44. 

28 Giles: p. 72. 


Cetiyambatthala. — See Ambatthala. 


Cetiyavanisatthakatha. — One of the sources mentioned in the Maha- 
vamsa-Tika.’' It probably dealt with the building of the cetiyas in 
Ceylon, chiefly the Maha Thupa. 

1 p.648. 

Cetiyavada.—A later offshoot of the Mahasahghika school, through the 
Pannatti and Bahulika sects of the Gokulikavada.^ 

Bhavya, quoted by Rockhill,® says that the Caityas received their name 
from their having dwelt in the Oaitya Mountain. 
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Cetiya.— A yahhUvA who . lived in the Dhumarakklia mountain near 
Tumbariyahgana. Pandukabhaya, hearing of her, tried to capture her, 
but succeeded only after a very long and strenuous chase, in which she 
assumed the form of a mare. He rode her into battle, where she helped 
him in various ways.^ The Mahavamsa-Tika® says she was the wife of the 
Yakkha Jutindhara, who fell in the battle of Sirisavatthu. 

1 Mliv. x.53 ff. 2 p. 289. 

1. CetokMla Sutta. — While the five fallows of his heart {cetohhila) are 
left untilled — doubts about the Teacher, about the Dhamma, about the 
Order and the course of training, lack of ardour— and the five bondages 
are unshattored (attachment to sensual pleasures, to the body, to visible 
forms, over-eating, desire to be born among the gods)- — ^no monk can 
possibly show growth and progress in the Dhamma and the Yinaya/ 

2. Cetokhila Sutta.— The five fallows {cetokKiU) mentioned in (1). In 
order to destroy them the iom Satipatthdms Bkould. be developed.^ 

"■1 A. iv. 460. ■ ■ . , ■ ' 

Cetoparieca Sutta.— Atturuddha, (questioned by some monks at Jetavana, 
tells them that by cultivating: the four he was able to read 

and know the minds of beihgsj of other persons.^ 

1. Cetovimuttiphala Sutta.— When a monk perceives the foulness of the 
body, is conscious of the cloying of food, feels distaste for the world, per- 
ceives impermanence in all compounded things, and has the thought of 
death inwardly established in him, there come to him mind-emancipation 
and emancipation by way of insight and he becomes completely free.’- 

: . A.-iiL 84. ■•■■■ 

2. Cetovimuttiphala Sutta, — The thought of imjrermanence, of ill in 
impermanence, of no-self in ill, of renunciation and of dispassion — ^these 
things, when developed, have, as their fruit, mind-emancipation and 
emancipation by way of insight.^ 

lA. iii. 85. 

1. Cela Sutta.— See Ukkacela Sutta. 
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2. Cela Sutta.- — one^s turban or Head is ablaze, one must put forth 
special efort to extinguish the fire; needless to say, such effort is also 
necessary for the comprehension of the four Noble Truths.^ 

^ S. y. 440.' ' ' 


CelakantM.— A mare belonging to Gandappajiota. She could travel 
one hundred leagues in a day and was one of his five rapid conveyances.^ 

1 DhA. i. 106. 


Gellara, 


Cokkha-brahmana.— A brahmin, referred to in the Commentaries’'; no 
explanation is given of him in the references: pana 

ariyasavako parildhMhJiuto farildliampasmmMliam mattahatthipanttdsito 
viya ColcJchah'dkimno guiham hand sanhhdram suhhato upagacchati. 

^ MA. ii, 876; AA. i. 248. 


Codana Sutta. — The five things to be observed by one who exhorts another 
— ^his speech should be timely, should treat of what has really happened, 
should be full of gentleness, should concern the good (aithasamhitena), and 
be uttered with a mind of amity.’' 

1 A. iii. 196. 


Codanavatthu.— A valley (?) near Rajagaha, visited by the Buddha in 
the course of his wanderings. Here he laid down a rule, allowing m.onks 
to recite the jMimokhha under a learned monk if the leader of their own 
company should be inefficient.’ 

1 Vin. i. 116 f. 


Codanavatthu-bhanavara. — The twenty-seventh section of the third 
Khandaka of the Mahavagga of the Vinaya. 


1. Cora Sutta. — An evil monk is like a robber-chief, in that he relies on 
roughness of the way, the entanglements, the help of the powerful; he gives 
bribes and works alone.’ 

” . ' ; i ' A' ' _ , ■ : 1 A, lit 128'f.*- . J . . , - 1 



2. Cora Sutta, — There are eight things which lead to speedy disaster in 
the case of a robber — ^he strikes those who do not strike back, takes away 
eYerything completely, kills women, seduces maidens, robs recluses, despoils 
the king’s treasury, carries out his activities too near, is unskilled in storing 
uphisgaind 

1 A. iv. 389. 

Corakandaka. — See Korandaka. 

Corakamahavihara. — A vihara in Ceylon, the residence of MaMmitta. 
In the vihara was the Kurandaka-cave { 5 '. 

Vsin. 38. 

Coranaga, — King of Ceylon (3 :b.o.-9 a.c.). He was the son of Vatta- 
gamani and his name was Mahanaga.^ During the reign of Mahaeuli 
Mahatissa he was a rebel and came to the throne after Mahaculi’s death. 
He destroyed eighteen viharas which had refused to shelter him as a rebel. 
He was poisoned by his queen Anula.® It is said® that after death he was 
born in the Lokantarikaniraya with a body three gavutas in height. 

^ Mhv. xxxiii. 46. ^ Ibid., xxxiv. H ff. ® MA. ii. 920; DA. ii. 433; AA. ii. 532. 

Corambagama. — A village in Rohana.® 

^ Ov. Ixxv. 15. 

Corabhaya. — A brigand, who set up his stronghold between Anuradhapura 
and Cetiyagiri. He once came with his followers to plunder Cetiyagiri 
monastery, but Dighabbanaka-Abhaya Thera (g'.u.), hearing of his intentions, 
gave orders that the robbers should be given a meal of the monaster}^- food. 
This so pleased Corabhaya that from that time he undertook to provide 
safe passage for all pilgrims to Cetiyagiri.^ 

Corabhaya is generally classed with Coranaga and, both are said to have 
been born after death in Lokantarikaniraya with bodies three gavutas in 
height.® 

1 Sp. ii. 474. 2 AA. ii. 532; MA. ii. 920; DA. ii. 433. 

Coriyassara, — A village in Ceylon.^ 

1 VibhA. 447. 

Co|a. — A country whose people were called Cola. The country extended 
from the Coromandel coast of South India as far as the Penner River, its 
capital in mediaeval times being Tanjore. The Ceylon Chronicles mention 
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frequent invasions of Ceylon by tbe Cola chiefly for purposes of plunder. 
These invasions were a constant menace to the peace and prosperity of 
Ceylon, and helped largely in the destruction and disappearance of that 
country’s literary and artistic worksd 

^ For details see Mhv. and Cv. jjassm. 


Colakulantaka. — A village in South Indiad 
^ Cv. Ixxvii. 53, 60. 


Golakonara.— A Damila chief , ally of Kulasekhara. He was slain by the 
forces of Parakkamabahu There may have been more than one of this 
name.^ 

^ Cv. Ixx^d. 145, 163. ^ See iUd., \&. 181, 188; Ixxvii, 77, 86, 


I. Colagahga.— A Damila chief of South India, subdued by Lahkapura, 
He was then put to rule over the district of Parittikkundi.® 

^ Cv. Ixxvi. 121. 2 /6id., Ixxvii. 8. 


2. Colagafiga. — King of Ceylon (1196-7 a.g.). He was the son of King 
Nissanka’s sister. He slew Vikkamabahii HI. and reigned for nine months. 
He was then deposed by the general Kitti and his eyes were put out.^ 

■ 1 Ov. Ixxx. 29 ff. 


Col^ahgakumara. — A son of Gajabahu.^ 

I0v,lxx.238. 


Colagafigadeva.— A Damila chief, conquered by Bhuvanekabahu I. 

1 0v.xc.32. 


Colatirikka. — A. Damila chief, ally of Kulasekhara. 

1 Cv. Ixxvii. 78. 


Colaraja. — ^A minister of Kassapa V, He repaired a parivena in the 
Mahavihara which had been destroyed.’^^ 

1 Cv. lii. 34. 


Cola. — The people of Cola {q.v.). 


Cojiya-Dipahkara. See Dipahkara. 




Ch.;': 

Chakesadhatuvamsa.— -See Appendix. 

Chakkliattiyakhan^a.— A section of tke Vessantara Jataka dealing ■w'ith 
the journey undertaken by Safijaya and his army to bring back Vessantara 
and his queen. The six khattiyas referred to are Sahjaya and his queen, 
Vessantara and Maddi and Jali and Kanha,^ 

/■ 1 J.;vi. 682-7. ■■■' V',;; 

Chagama, Chaggama. — ^A stronghold on the sea-coast, probably in 
eastern Rohana.’^ 

1 Cv. Iviii. 45j Ixxv. 3. 

Cha-Chakkha Sntta. — ^Preached at Jetavana. The Buddha explains to 
the assembled monks the six “ sixes — e.y,, the six internal senses (hearing 
etc.), the six external sense-objects (form etc.), the six groups of perceptions 
(sight and forms, hearing and sounds, etc.), and the six groups of cravings.’' 

The Commentary® says that, apart from the sixty monks who became 
arahants when the Buddha first preached the sutta, on each occasion of its 
preaching, by the Chief Disciples and by the eighty chief disciples, a like 
number attained arahantship. In Ceylon, Maliyadeva Thera preached it 
at sixty different places, and each time sixty monks became arahants. 
Once, when Tipitaka-Culanaga preached it at the Ambilahalavihara, one 
thousand monks attained to arahantship.® 

iM.iii. 280ff. 2 ii. 1024 f. 3 1026. 

1. Chatta. — A youth, son of the brahmin of the Ranacchanda Jataka. 
He received from the king a chariot drawn by lilywhite thoroughbreds.’ 

1 J.ii.428f. 

2. Chatta, — Son of the king of Kosala. His story is given in the Braha- 
ehatta Jataka (ry.t;.). 

3. Chatta.— A brahmin youth of Setavya. He studied under Pokkhara- 
sati at Ukkattha and, having finished his course, returned home for 
money wherewith to pay his teacher. On the way back to Setavya he 
was met by the Buddha, who taught him three stanzas, on the virtues of 
the Buddha, the Dhamma and the Sangha, and made him take the five 
precepts. As he proceeded along his road, Chatta was attacked by robbers 
and killed. He was reborn in Tavatimsa, and when all his relations, his 
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teacher and others were assembled for his funeral ceremony, he came into 
their midst, conveyed by his thirty-league vimana, and made obeisance to 
the Buddha who was present, and declared to him his great indebtedness 
for his compassion. The Buddha preached to the assembled multitude, 
and Chatta and his parents became Sotapannas.^ 

^ Vv. V. 3; VvA, 229 IF.; the story is Buddha, as mentioned above, have be- 
often quoted — e.(j., iSp. i. ]72; MA. i, i tome famous — e.g., DA. i. 230; MA. i. 
256; and the stanzas taught by the \ 107; AA. i. 303. 


4. Ghatta. — A Tamil general of Elara in charge of the fort at Mahiyan- 
gana. He was killed by Dutthagamani.^ 

^ Mhv. XXV. 7.. ■ . ■ 


Chattaguhinda. — The Pali name of Kyansittha, son of Anorata, king of 
Pagan.^' 

^ Sils. 75; Bode, op. ct#. do, n. 5 . 


Chattaggahaka-vapi. — A tank built by a parasol-bearer [chaitaggahaha) 
the hus])and of Sangha/ 

A Gv. xxxviii. 3. 


Chattadayaka Thera. — ^An arahant. Ninety-four kappas ago he was a 
king and his son became a Pacceka Buddha. One day, while seeking his 
son, he came across his funeral pyre ; he worshipped it and placed over it 
his parasol as a mark of respect. Twenty-five kappas ago he was king 
seven times under the name of Maharaha.^ 

lAp. i. 244f. 


1. Chattapani. — An upasaka of Savatthi,^ Once, when listening to the 
Buddha ^s teaching, he failed to notice and do reverence to the king, Pasenadi, 
who arrived during the discourse. Later, when summoned to the king’s 
palace, he went with every sign of respect and paid obeisance to the king. 
When asked why he had not so behaved on the previous occasion, Chatta- 
pani replied that such an action would have been discourteous to the 
Buddha. Thereupon Pasenadi asked him to act as instructor in the 
Dhamma to the women of the palace, but he refused the invitation, 
deeming that such a course would be unseemly and unwise. The task 
was therefore given to Ananda.^ 

^ He was an Anagami according to Story is also found in J. i. 381 f., with 
the Jataka account (J. i. 381 f.) and a several variations in detail. There we 
Sakadagami according to the DhA. are told that the Buddha, seeing that the 
(i.380f.). , kiugwaa displeased, madespecial mention 

2 DhA. i. 380 f.; cp. Vin.-iv. 157. The to him of Ohattapani’s attainments. 
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2. Chattapani. — The barber of Eing Yasapani. His story is related in 
the Dhammaddhaja Jataka (g'.t?.); He had four virtues— he was free from 
envy, drank no intoxicants, :had no strong desires and no wrath. In one 
of his previous lives he was a king whose queen carried on intrigues with 
sixty-four of the slaves. Having failed to tempt the Bodhisatta, she 
spoke calumny against him and had him put in prison. But he explained 
the matter to the king and was released. From that time the king gave 
up envy. In another birth he was a king of Benares, strongly addicted to 
drinking and meat-eating; one day the meat prepared for him was eaten 
by the palace dogs. It was fast-day, and as there was no meat in the town 
the cook sought the queen’s advice. When the king sat down to eat, his 
small son, whom he much loved, was brought to him in the hope that he 
might forget to ask for meat. But the plan failed, and in his drunkenness 
he twisted his son’s neck and had his flesh cooked for him to eat. Thence- 
forth ho refrained from strong drink and meat-eating, 

Two other births of Chattapani are mentioned, once as Kitavasa and once 
as Araka (g.-y.). He is identified with Sariputta.^ 

1 J.ii. 186-96. 

ChattapasMa. — A building in Anuradhapura, probably attached to the 
king’s palace. There King Bhatika distributed gifts to the monks. ^ 
Sirinaga repaired the building.® 

^ Mhv. xxxiv. 65; MT. 663. ^ Mhv. xxxvi, 26. 

Chattavaddhi.— The spot in Mahameghavana where Moggaiiana I. pre- 
sented his parasol to the monks as a mark of homage. A parivena 
called by the same name was built there.^ 

^ Mhv. xxxix. 32. 

Chattadhichattiya.— See AdMehattiya, 

Chattunnatavapi, — A tank in Ceylon, repaired by Parakkairiahahu 

1 Ov. Ixviii. 43. 

1. Chaddanta.— A forest in Himava. In the forest was the Mandaki n? 
Lake, on the banks of which AMi-Kondanfta lived in retirement for twelve 
years, waited upon by eight thousand elephants who had once ministered 
to Pacceka Buddhas,^ 

' SA. i. 217; ThagA. ii. 3, 7; AA. i. 84. 
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2. ChEdd^riita. A lake, one of the seven great lakes of the Himalaya 
region.^ It was fifty leagues long and fifty hroad. In the middle of the 
lake, for a space of twelve leagues, the water was like a jewel and no weeds 
grew there. Around this space were seven girdles of lilies, each girdle of a 
different hue and each a league in extent. Round the lake were seven 
ranges of mountains-— CuIIakaJa, Malilijkala, Udaka, Candapassa, Snriyapassa, 
Mai^ipassa and Suvannapassa, the last range being seven leagues in height 
and of a golden hue on the side overlooking the lake. On the west side of 
the lake was the Kancan^uM, twelve leagues in extent, where the elephant- 
kinglived.^ . 


1 A. iv. 101; AA. ii. 759. 


2 J. y. 37. 


3. Chaddanta,— A tribe of elephants, of which tribe the Bodhisatta was 
once born as king (see No. 4). The Chaddantas and the Uposathas are the 
two highest classes of elephant.^ The Chaddantakula sometimes provides 
the ImUhiratana for a Cakkavatti, in which case it is the youngest of the 
tribe who so functions.® Of the ten tribes of elephants enumerated in the 
books® the Chaddanta is classed as the highest, and the Buddha possesses 
the strength of ten Chaddanta-elephants, each elephant having the strength 
of ten thousand million men.* These elephants have the power of travel- 
ling through the air and are white in hue.® 


1 DhA. iii. 248. 

2 KhpA. 172. 


3 E,g., UdA. 403; VibhA. 397. 


4 BuA. 37. 

5 J. T. 37; Vsm. 650. 


4. Chaddanta. — The Bodhisatta, born as king of the elephants of the 
Chaddanta tribe, eight thousand in number. His body was pure white, 
with red face and feet, and seven parts of bis body touched the ground. He 
lived in the Kancanagiiha on the banks of the Chaddanta Lake, his chief 
queens being Culasuhhadda and Mahasubhadda. Owing to the preference 
shown to Mahasubhadda by Chaddanta, Culasuhhadda conceived a grudge 
against him, and one day, \yhen Chaddanta was entertaining five hundred 
Pacceka Buddhas, she offered them wild fruits and made a certain wish. 
As a result she was reborn in the Madda king's family and was named 
Subhadda. Later she became chief consort of the king of Benares. 
Remembering her ancient grudge, she schemed to have Chaddanta’s tusks 
cut off. All the hunters were summoned by the king, and Sonuttara was 
chosen for the task. It took him seven years, seven months and seven 
days to reach Chaddanta's dwelling-place. He dug a pit and covered it, 
and as the elephant passed over it shot at him a poisoned arrow. When 
Chaddanta realised vrhat had happened, he charged Sonuttara, but, seeing 
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tliat he was clad in a yellow robe, he restraiaed himself. Having learnt 
Sonnttara's story, he showed him how his tusks could be cut off, but 
Sonuttara's strength was not sufficient to saw them through. Ghaddanta 
thereupon took the saw with his own trunk and, wounded as he was and 
suffering excruciating pain from the incisions already made in his jaws, 
he sawed through the tusks, handed them over to the hunter and died. 
In seven days, through the magic power of the elephant’s tusks, Sonuttara 
returned to Benares; but when Subhadda heard that her conspiracy had 
resulted in the death of her former lover and husband, she died of a broken 
heart.^ 

Ghaddanta is mentioned as one of the births in which the Bodhisatta 
practised slla-pdramita} Ghaddanta could find delight only in the lakes 
and forests of the Himalaya, not in the crowded city;® See also Ghaddanta 
Jataka. 

3 J. V. 36ff. 2j. i. 45. 3 Vsm. 650. 


Ghaddanta Jataka (Ho. 514:).--The story of the Bodhisatta, born as 
Ghaddanta, king of elephants. It was related in reference to a nun of 
Savatthi who, while listening one day to a sermon by the Buddha, admired 
his extreme beauty of form and wondered if she had ever been his wife. 
Immediately the memory of her life as CuUasubhadda, Chaddanta’s consort, 
came to her mind and she laughed for joy; but on further recollecting 
that she had been the instrument of his death, she wept aloud . The Buddha 
related this Story in explanation of her conduct.^ 


^ J. V. 30; Speyer (ZDMGr. Ixxv. 2, 
306 ff. ) suggests an allegorical explanation 
of the Ghaddanta Jatalca. Feer (JA. 
1896 T.) gives a careful study of the story 
based on a comparison of live different 


versions — two Pali, two Ghinese and one 
Sanskrit. This Jataka forms the theme 
of many illustrations—e.!/., in Barhut 
(Cunningham, pi. xxxvi. 6), also Ajanta 
Caves X. and xvii. 


Chanda, Chandaka, Chandagarika.— See Chann°. 

“ Chandena ” Sutta.— A group of eighteen suttas on abandoning lust and 
desire for that which is impermanent, ill and without self.’- 

1 S.iv. 148-51. 


Chandosaratthavikasini (or Vuttodayapaneika).— -A Commentary on the 
Vuttodaya, written by Saddhammanana in the fourteenth century.^ 

1 Bode, op. ctL, 26. 
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1. ChanEa.— A Wanderer, classed among those who wore clothes 
{'paticcJiannaparihhdjaha), He is only mentioned once, in the ASguttara 
Nikaya,^ where we are told that he visited Ananda at SavattM and asked 
him questions abont the Buddha's teaching (see Channa Sutta below). 
Both the Sutta and the Commentary® add that he was pleased with Ananda 's 
explanation, and admitted that the Buddha’s teachings were worthy of 
being followed, though it is not explicitly stated that he accepted them. 

^ A. iii. 216. 2 AA. i. 432. 


2, Channa. — A Thera. ISTo particulars of his early life are available. 
He once stayed at Gijjhakuta, dangerously ill and suffering much pain. 
He was visited by Sariputta and Maha Cunda, and when they discovered 
that he contemplated suicide, they tried to deter him, promising to provide 
him with all necessaries and to wait on him themselves. Finding him 
quite determined, Sariputta discussed with him the Buddha’s teachings and 
then left him. Soon afterwards Channa committed suicide by cutting his 
throat. When this was reported to the Buddha, he explained that no 
blame was attached to Channa, for he was an arahant at the moment of 
death.^ 

Buddhaghosa explains® that after cutting his throat, Channa, feeling 
the fear of death, suddenly realised that he was yet a puthujjana. This 
thought so filled him with anguish that he put forth special effort, and 
by developing insight became an arahant. 

Channa had friends and relations in the Vajjian village of Pubhaviljhana 
{v.l. Pubbavajira), and came himself from there, v.l. Chandaka. 

1 M. iii. 263 ff.; S. iv. 55 fF. ^ MA. ii. 1012 f.; SA. iii. 12 f. 

3. Channa. — Gotama’s charioteer and companion, born on the same 
day as Gotama.^ When Gotama left household life, Channa rode with him 
on the horse Kanthaka as far as the river Anoma. There Gotama gave him 
his ornaments and bade him take Kanthaka back to his father’s palace.® 
When, however, Kanthaka died of a broken heart, Channa’s grief was great, 
for he had suffered a double loss. It is said that he begged for leave to 
join Gotama as a recluse, but this leave W'as refused.® He therefore returned 
to Kapilavatthu, but when the Buddlra visited his Sakyan kinsfolk, Channa 
joined the Order. Because of his great afiection for the Buddha, however, 


1 J. i. 54; Mtu. ii. 166, 164, 189, 233; 
iii. 91, 262; BuA. 233; SA. ii. 231; DhsA. 
34. ThagA. (i. 155) says he was the son 
of a servant woman of Suddhodana. 


2 A thupa was later erected on the 
spot where Channa turned back; Dvy. 


391. 

3 J.i. 64 f. 
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[ Channa Vagga 


egotistical pride in “ onr Buddha, our Doctrine ” arose in Mm and he could 
not conquer this fondness nor fulfil his duties as a bhikkhu/ 

Once, when in the Ghositarama in Kosambi, Ohanna committed a fault 
hut was not willing to acknowledge it. When the matter was reported to 
the Buddha, he decreed that the uhh}ie])aniya-hamma be carried out against 
him, forbidding him to eat or dwell with the Sangha. He therefore changed 
his residence, but was everywhere “ boycotted,’’ and returned to Kosambi 
subdued and asking for reprieve, which was granted to him.® Later, in 
a dispute between the monks and the nuns, he deliberately sided with the 
latter; this was considered so perverse and so lacking in proper esfrit 
de corps, that the Buddha decreed on him the carrying out of the Bmhma- 
danda whereby all monks were forbidden to have anything whatsoever to 
do with him. This was the last disciplinary act of the Buddha, and the 
carrying out thereof was entrusted to Ananda.® When Ananda visited 
Channa at the Ghositarama and pronounced on him the penalty, oven his 
proud and independent spirit was tamed; he became humble, his eyes were 
opened, and dwelling apart, earnest and zealous, he became one of the 
arahants, upon which the penalty automatically lapsed,^ In the past, 
Channa met Siddhattha Buddha going towards a tree, and being pleased 
with him, spread for him a soft carpet of leaves round which he spread 
fliowers. Five kappas ago he became king seven times, under the name of 
Tinasantharaka.® 

He is probably identical with Senasanadayaka of the Apadana.® 

Channa is identified with the hunter in the Suvannamiga (III. 187), 
the Gijjha (III. 332), the Rohantamiga (IV. 423), the Culahamsa (V. 354), 
and the Mabahamsa (V. 382) Jatakas, with the wrestler in the Salikedara 
Jataka (IV. 282) and with Cetaputta in the Vessantara Jataka (VI. 593). 
See also Channa Sutta (1) below. 


* TliagA. i. 155; his verse (No. 69) 
quoted in Thag. does not, however, refer 
to any such reraissnoss on his part. 

® Vin. ii. 23 ft’. His obstinacy and 
perverseness are again mentioned clse- 
ivhere — e.g., Vin. iv. 35, 113, 141. A 
patron of his once erected a vihara for 
him, but he so thatched and docked it 
that it fell down. In trying to repair j 
it he damaged a brahmin’s barley field i 
(Vin. hi. 47). Sec also Vin. hi. 155 f., 177, i 


® T). ii. 154. It would, however, 
appear from DhA. ii. 110 that the Brahma- 
danda was inflicted on Ohanna for his 
having repeatedly reviled Sariputta and 
Moggallana in spite of the Buddha’s 
warning. In this version other details 
also vary. 

^ Vin. ii. 292. 

® ThagA. i. J,55. 

9 i. 137. 


Ohanna Vagga. — The Ninth chapter of the Salayatana Samyutta.^ 


S. iv. 53-70. 


Ghapata ] 



Channagarika. — secondary division of the Vajjiputtakas. 

^ Mhv. V. 7 ; Dpv. V. 46; Mbv. 97. 


Ghannovada Sutta. — Records the same incidents as Ghanna Sutta (3) 

1 


Ghapata— See Saddhammajotipala. 


1. Ghanna Sutta.— Records the visit of Ghanna parihbajaka to Ananda, 
at Savatthi. He asks Inanda why the Buddha preaches the abandonment 
of rdga, dosa, wofta; Ananda explains and Ohanna goes away satisfied ^ 

1 A..i. 215 


3. Ghanna Sutta. — Records the incidents in connection with the suicide 
of Ohanna Thera (Ghanna 2).^ 

S. iv. 55 f.; SA. iii. 12; of. M. iii. 263 flf. 


Ohannapatha-panha. — The section of the Mahaummagga Jataka which 
tells of Mahosadha’s first meeting with AmarMevi and the riddle in which 
she indicated the way to her house.^ It is sometimes called the Amaradevi- 
paiiha.® 

1 J. vi. 363-5. 2 j. i, 424. 


Ghanna. — -A nun, mentioned as being specially proficient in the Vinaya.^ 

y.l Chanda. 

1 Dpv. xviii. 29. 


2. Ghanna Sutta.— Ohanna Thera goes from cell to cell in the monastery 
at Isipatana, asking the Elders to teach him the Dhamma. Finding that 
their teachings do not help him in getting rid of craving, he visits Ananda 
at the Ghositarama. Ananda praises Ghanna for his new-found humility, 
and repeats to him a sermon which he (Ananda) had heard the Buddha 
preach to the monk Kaeehanagotta, dealing with the paUccasamufpdda. 
Ghanna expresses his delight with the exposition of Ananda.^ 
mentary® says that this account refers to Ghanna, the companion of the 
Buddha, After the infliction on him of the Brahmadanda, he was greatly 
afiected, and wandered from place to place. In the course of these 
wanderings he came to Benares. 


1 S. iii, 132 fF. 


2 SA. ii. 231 f. 
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Chapana Sutta. — If a man were to catcii six animals — a snake, a crocodile, 
a bird, a dog, a jackal and a monkey— and tetber tbem witb ropes, they 
would struggle to be free and to make ofi, each, to his own range or pasture. 
So do a man’s six senses. If the animals are strongly tethered, they will, 
with time, grow weary and rest. So will the six senses if one practises 

attention to the body. ^ 

. 1 S. iy. 197,* cjj. Vsni. 484. 

Ghappaceayadipani. — A work on Pali prosody by Suddhammanana.^ 

1 Bode, op. eii., 26. 

-A group of three suttas coheerning the sixfold 
■... ■i-S.iy.43f. . . 

Chahbaggiya. — A group of monks,; contemporary with the Buddha, 
frequently mentioned as being guilty of various Vinaj'-a ofiences.^ 

Six monks— Assaji, Punahbasu, Panduka, Lohitaka, Mettiya and Bhum- 
maja — were their leaders, hence their name. 

There were also nuns in their following, who likewise violated the Vinaya 
rules in various ways.^ ' ^ 

It is said that Assaji and Punabbasu had their headquarters at Kitagiri, 
Mettiya and Bhuinmaja(ka) at Rajagaha and Paudnka and Lohitaka at 

Jetavana.® 

According to the Samantapasadika* they were all of Savatthi and all 
originally acquainted. Finding a living hard to obtain, they entered the 
Order under the two Chief Disciples. They decided among themselves 
that it was unwise for them all to live in the same place, and they therefore 
divided into three groups as mentioned above. Each group had five hundred 
monks attached to 'it. Of the three groups, the followers of Panduka and 
Lohitaka were the most virtuous. They remained near the Buddha, 
accompanying him on his tours. They did not, like the others, transgress 
Vinaya rules. 

1 Vin. i. 84 f., 104, 106, .111, 113, 114, I 360; iii. 149; DhA. iii. 48 f., 330, 
138, 160, 170, 185, 189, 192, 194, 203 f., i 382. 

216, 285, 306, 816; ii. 73, 105 ff., 145 £f„ ; 2 yiji. ji, 262, 266, 269, 271, 276. 

213 ff., 241, 262, etc.; J. i. 191, 217, . » J. ii. 387. ^ iii. 613 f. 

Ghabbisodhana Sutta. — On the sixfold scrutiny by which a monk can 
know whether he is justified in saying that for him rebirth is no more, that 
his heart has been absolutely delivered from the asavas.^ 

^ M. iii. 29-37. 


Ghaphassayatanika Sutta. — 

sphere of contact.^ 
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Ghavaka Jataka ] 

Chabbyaputta.— A royal clan of Nagas.^ 

^ Vin. ii. 110; J. ii. 145; A. ii, 72. 

Chambbl.— A brahmin, chaplain of Mahaculani. He conspired with 
q^ueen Talata and, having poisoned Mahaculani, became king in his place. 
Later, fearing for his life, he wished to kill the king’s son, Culani, but Talata 
(g.y.), by means of a ruse, saved the boy’s life.^ 

1 J. vi. 470f. 

Challura. — A tank built by King Mahasena/ 

1 Mhv. xxxvii. 47. 

Chalahga. — ^A brahmin of Hamsavati. He had one thousand eight 
hundred pupils with whose assistance he built a bridge over the Bhaglratbi 
for the Buddha Padurauttara and his disciples. He was a previous birth 
of Dhotaka Thera.^ 

^ Ap. ii. 344. 


Chalangakumara. — A general sent by the king of Benares to instruct 
Elakamara in the art of war ; afterwards he became Elakamara’s commander- 
in-chief. Elakamara’s wife misconducted herself with Chalangakumara 
and also with his attendant Dhanantevasi. Kunala said it was he who was 
Chalangakumara and that, therefore, he was an incarnation of the Buddha.^ 

1 J. V. 425, 430. 

Chalabhijatiya Sutta. — On the six breeds declared by Purana Kassapa — 
black, blue, red, yellow, white and purest white— and the six corresponding 
breeds declared by the Buddha.^ 

^ A. iii. 383 f.; cp. DA. i. 162; S. iii. 210; D. iii. 250 f. 

Chalindriya Vagga,— The third chapter of the Indriya Samyutta.^ 

1 S. V. 203 ffi 

Chavaka Jataka (No. 309). — The Bodhisatta was once born as a candala. 
His wife, being with child, yearned to feat a mango, and he went by night 
to the king’s garden to try and get one. But day broke before he could 
escape and he remained perched in the tree, While he was there, the 
king came with his chaplain and, sitting on a high seat at the foot of the 
tree, learnt the Law from the chaplain, who occupied a low seat. The 
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Bodliisatta climbed down from tbie tree and pointed out to them tbeir 
error. The king, being very pleased, made bim ruler of tb,e city by nigbt 
and placed round bis neck tbe garland of red flowers wbicb be bimself was 
wearing. Hence tbe custom of tbe lords of tbe city to wear a wreatb of 
red flowers. 

Tbe story was related in reference to the Chabbaggiya monks, wbo preached 
tbe Doctrine to those wbo sat on a higher seat than they tbemselves.^ 

1 J.iii. 27ff. 

Chavalata Sutta.--Some people are bent neither on tbeir own profit nor 
on that of others, some only on another’s profit, some only on tbeir own, 
and yet others on tbe profit of both themselves and others. He who belongs 
to tbe first class is like a firebrand from a funeral pyre, blazing at both 
ends, smeared with dung in the middle useless for any purpose.^ 

■ 1 A. li. 96. 

Chavasisa. — A charm which gave the power of saying where a dead person 
was born, by tapping on his skull with one’s finger-nail, even three years 
after death. Vangisa knew the charm. ^ 

ThagA. ii. 192; AA. i. 150, cjj. Migasira. 

Chavi Sutta. — ^Dire are gains, favours and flattery; they cut the skin, 
the flesh, right down to the marrow.^ 

■■ 237:. . , 

Chatapabbata.— A mountain, slightly over two yojanas to the south- 
east of Anuradhapura. At the foot was a bamboo-grove in which grew 
three bamboo-stems, each being a waggon-pole in girth — ^known as 
latayatthi, kusumayatthi md sakunayatthi — because of Devanaippiyatissa’s 
good fortune.^ Saddhatissa afterwards built a vihara there, called the 
Chatavihara.^ The Ariguttara Commentary® has a reference to a novice 
dw'elling in Chatapabbata who came to grief after hearing a woman’s 
■"^voice. 

1 Mhv. xi. 10; Dpv. xi. 15, 19; Sp. i. 74 . j 2 

For an explanation of these yatthis see i ^ j 15 , 

IHQ. vi. 571 If. '■ ' 

Chava,— -See Upaka Ajivaka. 

1. Chiggala Sutta. — Once, at the Kutagarasala in Vesali, Ananda saw 
Licchavi youths practising archery, shooting through even a small keyhole 
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Jagatikaraka Thera ] 

{cMggala) witlioixt a miss. He reported tMs to tlie Buddha, who remarked 
that those who penetrate the meaning of duMha, etc., do a far more difficult 
thingd 

1 S. V. 453 f. 

2, Chiggala Siltta.— It is more probable that a blind turtle, rising to the 
surface only once in a hundred years, should put his neck through a yoke 
{chiggala) with a single hole, floating about in the ocean, than that a fool 
who has gone to the Downfall should become a man again.^ 

r g, V. 465; M. hi. 169; Thig. ,500. 

3. Chiggala Sutta. — Similar to 2. It is more probable that a turtle, 
etc. . . than that one should get birth in a human form, or that a Tatha- 
gata should arise in the world, or that the Dhamma and Vinaya proclaimed 
by a Tathagata should be shown in the world. See also Talacehiggala 
Sutta/ 

i'S.w.-456.:' ■ 

Chindi Sutta —Devadatta brought schism into the Order because his 
heart was possessed by gains, flattery, etc.^ 

i S. ii. 239. 

Cheta Sutta.— See Kassapagotta Sutta. 

Chetva Vagga. — The eighth chapter of the Devata Samyutta,^ v.l. Jhatva.® 
^ S. i. 41 If. ® Oft the title of the sutta see KS. i. 58, n. 1. 

Chetva Sutta. — One must destroy anger in order to be happy,’- v.l. 
Jhatva, The sutta is repeated under the same name in S. i. 237. It 
appears again under the names of Magha (S. i. 46) and Dhananjani (S. i. 160). 

1 S. i. 41. 


J. 

Jagatikaraka Thera. — An arahant. In the past he set up an altar 
(? jagati) at the thupa of Atthadassi Buddha.^ 

1 Ap. i, 221, 


Jagatidayaka Thera. — Aa axahant. In the time of Dhammadassi 
Buddha he set up a ya^ait at the Buddha’s Bodhi-tree/ 

1 Ap. ii. 402. 

Jagatipala. — King of Ceylon (104:7-51 a.g.). He came from Ayojjha, 
and claimed descent from the race of Rama, Having slain Vikkamapandu 
he ruled in Rohana till he himself was slain by the Colas.^ He had a 
daughter named Lflavati, who later became the consort of Vijayabahu I.® 
1 Cv. Ivi. ] 3 f. ® Ibid., lix. 23 f. 

Jagadvijaya. — A general of Parakkamabahu I. He, with Lahkapura, 
took the most prominent part in the expedition against Kulasekiiara and 
many victories are attributed to him.^ 

1 Cv. Ixxvi. 2.55, 292, 303, 313, 319, 332; IxXvii. 4, 45, 60, 64, 71, 82. 

Jahghadasa. — ^Probably an author of some Burmese work, to which 
Vajira (Civara ?} wrote a 

1 Gv. 64, 74. 

Jahghabhara. — A park laid out by Parakkamabahu 

-Cv. Ixxix. 9. ■ 

Jaecandha Vagga. — The sixth chapter of the Udana. 

Jaijaranadi. — A river in Ceylon, the present Deduru-Oya. On the river 
was the famous causeway known as Kotthabaddha, restored by Parakka- 
mabahu I., ^ who also built a dam across the river at DorMattika.^ 

1 Cv. Ixviii. 16. 2 IMd., vs. 37; see also Ixxix. 67. 

Jata Sutta. — A deva asks the Buddha how sentient beings can escape from 
their tangles. By the destruction of raga, dosa, moha, answers the Buddha 
This sutta forms the basis of the Visuddhimagga. 

^ Si i. 13; repeated at i. 165. 

Jata-Bharadvaja.— -A brahmin of the Bharadvajagotta. He goes to the 
Buddha and asks him the questions given in the data Sutta (see above). The 
Buddha gives the same answer.^ The Commentary® says that he was 
given this name by the Recensionists because he asked a question about 
jatd (tangle). 



Jatika, 


1 . Jatila.— A class of ascetics, so called on account of t 
{jatild ti tapasciy te hi jatddhdfitdya idha jatila ti vuttd^), 
are sometimes classed under isf and also under muni.^ 

1 ITdA. 74; see also 330. 2 CuUa 149. 


2, Jatila.— A governor of a province (Maharatthiya) in the ti^ 
Padummuttara Buddha. He was the Bodhisatta.^ y.Z. Jatika; 

^ J. i. 37; Bu. xi. 11. 


3. Jatila (t’.L Jatilaka). — A setthi of Magadha, one of the five setthis of 
Bimhisara.^ His mother was a setthi’s daughter in Benares, who had' 
illicit relations with a Vijjadhara, and when the child was born she placed 
it in a vessel which she handed to her slave, to be floated down the Ganges. 
Two women, while bathing, saw the vessel, discovered what it contained 
and each claimed the child. The dispute was settled by the king and the 
child was given to the woman who happened to be a disciple of Maha 
Kaccaua. The child was called Jatila because the first time he was bathed 
after birth his hair became matted. When able to walk, he was given to 
Maha Kaccaua to be ordained, but the thera took him to Takkasila and 
handed him over to one of his supporters, a merchant, who adopted him as 
his son. Years passed, and one day the merchant, having to go on a journey, 
made a list of the goods which he had accumulated in his house during twelve 
years and asked Jatila to sell them if he could find buyers. Such was the 
lad's fortune that in one day they were all disposed of. The merchant, 
realising the yoimg man’s destiny, gave him his daughter in marriage and 
provided him with a house. As Jatila stepped into the house, the earth 
behind it was rent asunder and a mountain of gold, eighty cubits in height, 
appeared for his use. Thereupon the king made him a Treasurer. Later, 
wishing to retire from the world, Jatila sent out messengers to discover if 
there were others as rich as he, in case the king should raise objections to 
his going away. When news was brought back of Mendaka and Jotikct^ 
he knew” there would be no opposition and obtained the king’s permission. 
He had three sons, but, having tested them, came to know that only the 
youngest had the necessary good fortune to enjoy his vast wealth. Jatila 
thereupon handed over to him his wealth and entered the Order, becoming 
an arahant within a few days. Some time afterwards the Buddha, with 

1 DhA, i. 386. ... 
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I JafUa Sutta 

Jatila and otlier rEqiiks, was entertained for a fortnigiit by Jatila's sons, 
and in answer to tbe monks’ questions Jatila declared tkat be felt no desire 
to re-enter bousebold life. Tke monks found tkis bard to believe till assured 
by tbe Buddba tbat it was so. 

In tbe time of Kassapa Buddba, Jatila was a goldsmith. One day, an 
arabant, seeking for gold wberewitb to complete tbe sbrine erected over 
tbe Buddba’s remains, came to tbe goldsmith’s bouse; tbe latter, having 
just quarrelled with bis wife, was in a surly mood and said to the arabant, 
“ Throw your teacher into the water and get away.” His wife told him 
bow wicked were bis words, and be, realisiag bis fault, asked pardon of the 
arabant and made valuable offerings at the Buddha’s sbrine, by Way of 
amends. Of bis three sons whom he asked, in turn, to help him with the 
preparations, only tbe youngest consented to go with, him. Therefore it 
was that in seven successive states Jatila was thrown into the water on the 
day of bis birtb and only bis youngest son could enjoy bis wealth.^ 

Jatila’s possession of a golden mountain is given as an example of 
be being one of the five persons of great merit.® 

2 X)hA. iv. 2I4ff,; PsA. 602 f. » Vsm. 383; BuA. 24. 

Jatila Sutta. — Once when Pasenadi was talking with the Buddba in tbe 
loggia outside tbe Migaramatupasada, there passed close by thirty -five 
ascetics of various denominations— Jatilas, Nigantbas, etc. — and tbe king 
saluted them respectfully. Later, be asked the Buddba whether they 
were arabants.or on the way to arahantship. Tbe Buddba explained to 
him how hard it was for a layman, with all his encumbrances, to find an 
opportunity to learn the truth about arabants; much time and care and 
attention were necessary. The king agreed and mentioned bow be gathered 
information through bis spies.^ 

I g. i. 77f. 

Jatilagaha.— A city, tbe residence of Jatilagahi.^ 

i AA. ii. 812. 


Jatilagabi.— The name given to a bbikkbuni, who, so Ananda tells Udayi, 
came to see him at the Anjanavana in Saketa. The nun asked him for 
what purpose the Buddha requested that should be practised and 

Ananda answered that it was for the purpose of obtaining insight.^ The 
Commentary® says tbat the bbikkbuni was so called because she came from 
a city called Jatilagaha. 

1 A. iv. 427 f. 


2 AA. ii. 812. 



Janapada Sutta J 933 

Jatukann! (JatukaiiiiLil£a).~Oiie of Bavari*s disciples. His question and 
the Buddha’s answer are found in the Jatukanni Sutta/ 

In the time of Padumuttara Buddha, Jatukanni was a banker inHanisava- 
ti, rich enough to lend money even to the king, Arindama. One day he 


thousand monks, gave them a meal at his house. 
1 SN. vv. 1007, 1096-1100; Dvy. 635. 


Ap. ii. 357 ff. 


Jatukanni Sutta.— Also called Jatukamumanavapuccha. Contains the 
question asked of the Buddha by Jatukanni and the Buddha’s answer. 


1 SN. vv. 1096-1100; SNA. ii. 598; CJSTid. 33 ff. 


Jana Sutta.— Three suttas, in answer to questions by devas as to what 
brings about rebirth. Craving, answers the Buddha,^ 

1 S. 1. 37 f. 


1. Janaka. — King of Mithila, a previous birth of the Bodhisatta, 
his story, see the Maha Janaka Jataka. 

1 J. i. 268; J. vi. 69. 


2. Janaka. — King of Benares,^ His minister was Senaka, whose story is 
related in the Sattuhhasta Jataka. 

1 J. iii. 341, 348. 


Janagama. — See Jantugama. 


Janapada.— A district in Northern Malaya in Ceylon, near the frontier of 
the Dakkhinadesa.^ 

^ Cv. xKt. 66, etc. For identification, see Cr. yrs. i. 79, n, 4; 262, n. 1. 


. Janapada Sutta.— Preached to the monks at Desaka in the Sumbha 
country . Supposing the fairest maiden in all the countryside were to dance 
and sing in public, and a man were told that if he carried a bowl brimful 
of oil through the crowd he would win the maiden, but that if he spilt 
one single drop he would lose his head, that man would not turn his atten- 
tion to anything else or grow slack in his efforts. In the same way should 


This sutta seems 
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Janapadakalyani Nanda.— One of the tliree Nandas wlio 'became bkikkiigls 
— ^tbe others being Nanda, sister of Nandatthera and Abhirupa-Nanda. 
Bccanse of her very great beauty she earned the sobriquet of Janapada- 
kalyanid Janapadakalyani was engaged to be married to Nanda, but on 
the day fixed for the marriage the Buddha induced Nanda to join the Order, 
in spite of Nanda^s wishes, and in due course he became an arahant. Later, 
when women were admitted to the Order, Janapadakalyani, feeling she had 
nothing to look forward to, became a bhikkhuni under Pajapati, For a 
long time she would not visit the Buddha, having heard that he spoke 
disparagingly of physical beauty, but one day, inspired by curiosity, she 
accompanied her colleagues to hear the Buddha preach. He, being aware 
of her thoughts, created the form of a most beautiful maiden who stood 
fanning him. As Janapadakalyani sat gazing at her, enraptured by her 
beauty, she saw her gradually reach extreme old age, passing through 
all the stages, until at last she saw her die, leaving her body to decompose 
and become a mass of filth. At the critical moment, the Buddha uttered 
the appropriate words and Janapadakalyani became a Sotafanna. 
Buddha then preached the Kayavicchandanika Sutta and she became an 
arahant.^ 

She seems to have been known also as Rupananda.^ 

In one of her previous lives, Janapadakalyani was born as a she-mule; 
she sorely tempted Nanda, who was then a mule belonging to a merchant 
named Kappata/ 

Sundari Nanda (g’.u.) also seems to have been called Janapadakalyani. 


^ The Udana Commentary (170) gives 
details other beauty, which justified her 
title; see also J. i. 394. 

2 Ud. iii. 2; J. i. 91; SNA. i. 241 f., 
243 f., 254, 273 : DhA. i. 97, 100. 


2 DhA. iii. 113 f.; but see SiV. Rupa- 
nanda; perhaps here we have a confu- 
sion of legends. In the northern books 
she is called Bhadra. (Rockhill, p. 55.) 

^ DhA. i. 105. 


1. Janapadakalyani Sutta.— See Janapada Sutta. 

2. Janapadakalyani Sutta.— Not even a (a city belle) 

can continuously possess the heart of a man whose mind is won over by 
gains, favours and flattery.’^ 

is. ii.233. ^ ^ 


Janavasabha.^A yakkha, a later birth of King Bimbisara. He appears 
before the Buddha at the Ginjakavasatha in Satika and deolares his identity. 
He IS on his way as a messenger from VessaVapa to Virujliaka and reports 



Janasandha ] 


to tlie Buddhca an account of an assembly of tbe devas in Tavatimsa which 
had taken place some time earlier, and which account he claims to have 
heard from Vessavana. See Jauavasabha Sutta. Janavasabha is a Sotdpanm 
and expresses a wish to be a Sahaddgdnn. He says he remembers fourteen 
lives in all/ 

^ I), ii. 205 f., 207, 214; Cj3. Janesabha. 


Janavasabha Sutta— Ananda asks the Buddha at Ginjakavasatha 
questions concerning followers of the Buddha in Magadha. The yakkha, 
Janavasabha, appears and says he was once King Bimbisara and is now 
reborn into the communion of King Vessavana. He then proceeds to 
relate a report he had just heard from Vessavana of an assembly of the 
gods held in Tavatimsa many years earlier, on the full-moon day of Asalhi. 
Sakka presided and there were present also the Four Eegent Gods. All 
the devas rejoiced that their numbers were increasing because so many 
on earth were following the teachings of the Buddha . Then there appeared 
in the assembly the Brahma Sanahkumara in the guise of Pafteasikha; 
assuming thirty-three forms, he took his place by each god of Tavatimsa 
and confirmed the glad tidings of the increasing number of ' devas. He 
then told them of the Four Ways of Iddhi and the Three Avenues of Bliss 
as taught by the Buddha, and of the seven samddhi-panlc'khcird. Then they 
all sang the praises of the Buddha/ 

1 t), ii. 200 ff. 


1. Janasandha. — King of Benares, father of Adasamukha. His servant 
was Gamanicanda. For their story see the Gainanicanda Jataka^ ; Jana- 
sandha is also referred to as Dasaratha.® He was called J anasandha because 
he won the hearts of men by four ways of kindness {catuhi sahgakmatthuhi 
sandaka-mto).^ 

1 J. ii. 297 ff. 2 p. 299. ® J- ii- 299. 


2, Janasandha. — A khattiya, father of Tissa Buddha.^ He seems to have 
been called also Saeeasandha.^ 

r J. i, 40; Bu. xviii. 16. 2 BuA. 188. 


3. Janasandha. — A title given to Dhananjaya-Koravya, king of Kumk- 
khetta.^ The scholiast explains it thus: mittaganthanem mittajanassa 
santMmkaro. 

^ J. vi. 291. 



[ Janasandha 

■Son of Brahmadatta and ting of Benares ; an incarna- 
bta. See Janasandha Jataka. 


Janasandha Jataka (No. 468).— The Bodhisatta was once horn as Jana- 
sandha, son of Brahniadatta, king of Benares. He studied, at Takkasila. 
On becoming king he built six almonries and there daily distributed six 
thousand pieces of money. He ruled righteously and his kingdom was 
free from all wickedness. On the fifteenth day of every month he assembled 
all his people, b^inning with the women of his household, and preached 
to them the ways of righteousness. 

The story was related to Pasenadi when he gave himself up to sin, became 
remiss in his duties and refrained from visiting even the Buddha for a 
longtime.^ 

ij.iv. 176if. 


Janesabha.— A Gandhabba, a vassal of the Pour Regent Gods. He was 
present at Jihe preaching of the Maha-Samaya.^ 

^ In the Atanatiya Sutta^ he is mentioned as a Yakkha chieftain to be 

invoked by the Buddha’s followers in time of need. 

He is probably identical with Janavasabha. 

^ B. ii. 25A ® iii. 204. 

Janasana (Jarasana, Jarasona).— An Ajivaka. He it was who predicted 
t e glory of Asoka by explaining the prenatal desires of his mother. The 
queen promised him great honour if his predictions should prove true. 
Later, when Asoka became king and heard the story, he sent a golden 
Janasana to the palace. On the way, Janasana visited 
the Vattaniya hermitage where lived Assagutta, and having heard the latter 
talJr n± ayatana, his earlier kamma asserted itself and he became a monk 
attammg arahantship, ’ 

In the time of Kassapa Buddha he was a python who died while listening 
to some monks recitinff a 


fty-one kappas ago, a previous birth of Menda-' 

:Mpupphiya.^ v.l, Jaluttama. 

ThagA. i. 172; Ap. i. 162. 
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Janogha.~A city in Uttarakuru, Kuvera’s kingdom.^ 

1 T). iii. 201. 


1. Jantu.— A devapntta. He saw a number of monks in a forest-lodge 
on the slopes of the Himalaya, muddled in mind, loose of speech and heed- 
less. He appeared before them on an wposatlia day and reminded them of 
their duties.^ 

■ ■ , I' S. i.,61 f. 

2. Jantu —One of the five queens of Okkaka, founder of the third 
Okkaka dynasty.^ 

■ A ^ ^ ; ‘ IM. i. 258 £; SM. i. 362^£^ 

3. Jantu.— Son of the third Okkaka, by a woman whom he appointed to 
be his chief queen when his first one, Hattha, died. This woman was 
promised a boon and she asked that her son J antu be appointed to succeed 
Okkaka, in preference to his other children. Okkaka first refused hut 'was 
obliged to yield. His other sons and daughters thereupon left the kingdom 
and became the founders of the Sakyan raced 

The Mahavastu^ calls Jantu, Jenta, and his mother Jenti. He reigned 
inSaketa. ■' 

» DA. 258 f ; SNA. i. 352 f. ; MT. 131. ® i. 348. 


Jantu Sutta. — Records the incident of the admonishment of the indolent 
monks by the devaputta Jantu (g.u.).^ 

1 S. i.61 f. 


Jantugama. — A village near Calika ; close by was the river Kimik^a 
with the mango-grove on its banks. Meghiya, while staying with the 
Buddha at Calika, once went to Jantugama for alms.’' The Anguttara 
Commentary^ says the village was in Pacinavamsamigadaya. v.l Janagama.''’ 

1 A. iv. 354; Ud. iv. 1. 2 aa. i. 163. 2 IldA. 217. 


Jambali Sutta. — Some monks attain to release of mind, but when they 
apply themselves to the ending of sahhdya their minds do not settle down, 
do not stay fixed ; they are like a man who grasps a branch with his hand 
smeared with resin. In the case of other monks, their minds abide in the 
release attained and stay fixed in the endeavour to destroy sakkdya — and 
they are like a man who grasps a branch with a clean hand. Some monks 
strive to destroy ignorance but are unsuccessful. Their minds are like a 
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village pond (jamJaE) wMcli has stood for countless years with, all its 
inlets blocked and outlets open and receiving no rain. There will be no 
breach in its dyke. There are other monks who break through ignorance 
by application of ;the mind— like a village pond with all its inlets open and 
outlets closed and with rain falling continuously into ltd 

1 A.ii.l6Sf. 

Jamhavati.— A candali, mother of King Sivi and wife of Vasudeva of the 
Kanhayanagotta. Vasudeva saw' her on his way to the park from Dvaravati, 
and, in spite of her birth, married her and made herhis chief queen,^ 

'yi- j. vi. 421., ■■ 

Jambu.— A village, in command of which w^as a Tamil general of the same 
name , whom Dutthagamani slew.^ 

1 Mhv. XXV. 15. 

1. Jambuka Thera. — He was born in Rajagaha of rich parents but from 
infancy he would eat nothing but excrement. When he grew older he was 
ordained with the Ajivakas, who pulled out his hair with a palmyra comb. 
When the Apvakas discovered that he ate filth, they expelled him and he 
lived as a naked ascetic, practising all kinds of^ austerities and accepting 
no offerings save butter and honey placed on the tip of his tongue with the 
point of a blade of grass. His fame spread far. When he was fifty-five 
years old, the Buddha visited him and spent the night in a cave near his 
abode. During the night, Jambuka saw mighty gods come to pay homage 
to the Buddha and was so impressed that the next day he sought the 
Buddha’s counsel. The Buddha told him of his past evil deeds which had 
condemned him to practise austerities for so long and counselled Mm to 
give up his evil ways. In the course of the sermon, Jambuka grew ashamed 
of his nakedness and the Buddha gave him a bath-robe. At the end of the 
discourse Jambuka became an arahant, and when the inhabitants of Anga 
and Magadha came to him with their offerings, he performed a miracle 
before them and paid homage to the Buddha, acknowledging him as his 
teacher, , ■ ' 

In the time of Kassapa Buddha, Jambuka was a monk and had a lay 
patron who looked after him. One day a pious monk came to his vihara, 
and the layman, being pleased with him, showed him much attention. 
The resident monk, very jealous, reviled the visitor, saying, “ It would be 
better for you to eat filth than food in this layman’s house, to tear your hair 
with a palmyra comb than let his barber cut it for you, to go naked than 
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wear robes given by Mm, to lie on tbe ground than on a bed provided by 
Mm.” Tbe Elder, not ■wishing to be tbe cause of his sinning, left the 
monastery the next day. Because of this act, the meditations practised 
by Jambuka for twenty thousand years were of no avaib and he was born 
in Avici, where he suffered torments during an interval between two 
Buddhas, In this last life, too, he was condemned to suffer in many ways, 
as related above,’’ 

In the time of Tissa Buddha he was a householder and made offerings 
at the Buddha's Bodhi-tree, fanning the Buddha's seat with a fan. He 
is probably identical with Sihasanavljaniya of the Apadana.® 

It is said® that when the Buddha preached to Jambuka, eighty -four 
thousand others realised the Truth. 

1 DhA.ii, 52-63 jTliag. 283-6; ThagA.i..S86f. 2 Ap.ii.403. ^ Mil. 360; A A. i. 57. 


2. Jambuka.— A parrot, an incarnation of the Bodhisatta, adopted as 
his son by Brahmadatta, king of Benares. He preached to the king on the 
fivefold power — of limbs, of wealth, of counsel, of caste and of wisdom — ■ 
the last being the best. The king thereupon appointed him commander- 
in-chief.’ 

1 J. v. Ill, 120, 125. 


3. Jambuka. — A dog, companion of the she-goat in the Putimamsa 
Jataka.’ 

1 J. iii, 535. 


Jambuka Jataka (No. 535). — A jackal, seeing a lion, expressed his wish 
to be his servant. The lion agreed and provided him with food. On 
growing strong, the jackal offered to kill an elephant and, in spite of the 
lion's warnings, was trampled to death. The lion was the Bodhisatta 
and the jackal Devadatta. 

The story was related in reference to Devadatta's attempt to imitate the 
Buddha.V 

1 J.iii. 112ff. 


JambUkoIa.— A sea-port in Nagadipa in the north of Ceylon. Here 
Maharittbia and his companions embarked on their joumey as envoys to 
Dhammasoka.’ Here also arrived the ship conveying Sanghamitta and 
the branch of the sacred Bodhi-tree,. welcomed by Devanampiyatissa, 
who awaited her arrival in the Samuddapaunasala.® A sapling from the 
Bodhi-tree was afterwards planted on the spot where it, had stood after 
iMhv. xi. 23. 
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landing® and Devanampi jatissa built a viliara there called the Jambuko- 
lavMra/ From Jambukola to Tamalitti by sea was a seven days’ voyage,® 
and it appears to have taken five days to get to Auuradhapura from 
Jambukola,® It was the seaport of Anuradhapura.'^ 

Geiger thinks® that, besides the seaport, there was another locality in 
the interior of Ceylon bearing the same name, which he identifies with 
the modern Dambulla. 

3 J.bid., ys. 59; Sp. i. 100; Mbv. 145-62 ! 38. 

(passim). i VibhA. 446. 

* Mhv. XX. 25, ! 3Cv. 'rri9, i, 293, n. r; see GT.lxx.72; 

^ Ibid., xi. 23. ' Ixxii. 136. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Jambukola-lena.— See Jambukola-vihara (2). 

1. Jambukola-vihara.-— See Jambukola. 

2. Jambukola-vihara.— Another vihara, with its celebrated rock-temple 
called the Jambukolaleua, in the centre of Ceylon, twenty-six miles north 
of modern Matale. It was restored by Vijayabahu and rebuilt by 
Kittinissaftka, who placed in it seventy -three golden statues of the Buddha.® 

1 Cv. lx. 60. 3 Ibid., Ixxx. 23; see also Cv. Trs. ii, 128, n. 3. 

JambukhMaka. — A Paribbajaka. The Samyutta Nikaya records visits 
paid by him to Sariputta at Nalakagama and discussions between them on 
various topics, such as mbbawa, arahantship, the dsavas, sahhaya, ignorance, 
the Noble Eightfold Path, etc,^ 

The Commentary® says that he was a nephew of Sariputta and a ckanna- 
paribbdjaJca. 

1 S.iv. 251-60. 2 SA. iii.91. 

JambukhMaka Jataka (No. 294). — The Bodhisatta was once a tree- 
sprite in a, jamhu-gTOVe and saw how a crow, flattered by the words of a 
jackal sitting under the tree, dropped fruits for him to eat, praising his 
breeding. The sprite drove them both away as being liars. 

The story was related in reference to a report that Devadatta and Koka- 
lika were going about singing each other’s praises.® 

1 J, ii, 438 f.j cp. Anta Jataka. 

Jamfaukha.(iaka Sainyutta.— The thirty-eighth division of the Samyutta 
Nikaya. It records discussions between Jambukhadaka and Sariputta.® 

^ S. iv. 250 ff. 
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Jambukhadaka Sutta— See Nibbana Sutta. 

Jambugama.— A village, probably a suburb of Campa (see below), which 
the Buddha visited during his last tour. It lay between Ambagama and 
Bhoganagara/ 

1 D. ii. 194. 

Jambugamika (Jambugamiya) Thera.— He was born at Campa, his father 
bearing the same name as himself.^ He joined the Order and dwelt in 
the Afijanavana in Saketa. One day, in order to test him, his father sent 
him a verse, and he, realising his imperfections, became an arahant.® 

In the time of Vessabhii Buddha he threw three kitnsuka-fio-wevs into the 
air as offering to the Buddha. 

He is probably identical with Kimsukapupphiya of the Apadana.® 

1 He was probabty chief of Jambugama. ® Thag. 28 ; ThagA. i. 86 f. 

® Ap. ii. 435; but see Somamitta. 

Jambudlpa. — One of the four Mahadipas, or great continents, which are 
included in the Cakkavala and are ruled by a Cakkavatti (q.v.). They are 
grouped round Mount Sineru. In Jambudipa is Himava with its eighty- 
four thousand peaks, its lakes, mountain ranges, etc.^ This continent 
derives its name from the Jambu-txee (also called Naga) which grows there, 
its trunk fifteen yojanas in girth, its outspreading branches fifty yojanas in 
length, its shade one hundred yojanas in extent and its height one hundred 
yojanas.® On account of this tree, Jambudlpa is also known as Jambu- 
sanda.® The continent is ten thousand yojanas in extent; of these ten 
thousand, four thousand are covered by the ocean, three thousand by the 
Himalaya mountains, while three thousand are inhabited by men.^ 

Sometimes in Jambudipa there are as many as eighty-four thousand 
cities ; this number is sometimes reduced to sixty thousand, forty thousand, 
or even twenty thousand, but never to less.® In the time of Asoka there 
were eighty-four thousand cities, in each of which he built a monastery.® 
In the Ahguttara Nikaya® it is said that, in Jambudipa, trifling in number 
are the parks, groves, lakes, etc., more numerous the steep, precipitous 
places, unfordable rivers, inaccessible mountains, etc. 

At the time of Metteyya Buddha's appearance on earth Jambudipa will 
he pervaded by mankind even as a jungle is by reeds and rushes. There 

1 For details see s.v. Himava. ® SNA. i. 59; J. (iv. 84) says sixty-three 

® Vin. i. 30; SNA. ii. 443; Vsm. i. 205 f.; ' thousand; PvA. 111. 

Sp. i. 119, etc. I ® Mhv. v. 176; Vsm. 201. 

3 SN. vs. 552; SNA. i. 121. i ^ i. 35. 

* mUjii. 437;UdA. 300. I 
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will be eigbty-foTir tiLOusaad cities with KetulMtl (Benares) at tke 
.bead.®' ■■ 

The Buddha once declared that the people of Janabudipa excel those of 
both Uttarakuru and Tavatiipsa in three respects---courage, mindfulness 
and religious life ® 

Buddhas (and Cakkavattis) are born only in Jambudipa.^'^ 

There were four sounds heard throughout Jambudipa — ^the shout 
uttered by Punnaka proclaiming his victory over Dhananjaya Koravya in 
a game of dice ; the bark of Vissakamma when taken about in the guise of 
a dog by Sakka, threatening to devour all wicked beings after the decay of 
Kassapa’s sasaway the roar of Kusa, challenging to battle the seven kings 
who sought the hand of Pabhavatl; and the yell of Ajavaka, proclaiming 
his name from the top of Kel^, on hearing that the Buddha had visited 
his abode/^ 

"When opposed to Slihaladipa or TaMbapannidipa, Jambudipa indicates 
the continent of India.^ 

Bor the purposes of carika, the monks divided their tours in Jambudipa 
into three circuits or the Mahamapdala which extended over 

nine hundred leagues, the iMaJjhima which extended over sixhundred, and 
the Antima over three hundred. Those who wish to tour the first, start 
after the tnaMlwmfa'iw and complete their journey in nine months, for the 
Majjhimamandala they start after the Pavara'^, on the full-moon day of 
Kattika, completing the tour in nine months, while for the Antimaman^ia 
they start on the first day of Phussa and return after seven months/® 

In each Cakkavaia there is a Jambudipa/* Mention is made in the 
Kakati Jataka^® of a Jaiubudlpa-samudda, beyond which was the river 
Kebuka. 


8 D. iii. 75. 

“ A.iv. 396;livu.99. 
“ BuA. 48; jMA. ii. 917. 
SA. i. 248, etc. 


E.g,, Miiv. V. 13; xiv. 8; Gv. xxxvii, 
216,246. 
i8Sp. i. l97. 

1^ A. i. 227. 18 j. iii, 


Jambiiddoni.— A mountain in the Malayarattha in Ceylon. Vijaya- 
bahu III. built on its summit a town which he made his capital. For a 
time the Tooth Belie and the Alms Bowl were there* but were later removed 
to Billagiri.^ Parakkamabahu II. also used Jambuddoni as his capital, 
but Vijayabahu IV. moved the seat of government to Pulatthipura.® Later, 
we find Bhuvanekabahul. being crowned in Jambuddoiii, though his capital 
was in Subhagiri.* VijjayabsPiu III. built the VijayasundaraiMa (g.^.) on 
Jambuddoj^i. 

1 Gv. Ixxxi. 15, 29. " 


2 Ibid., Ixxxii. 7 ff. 


® Ibid., Ixxxix. 13. 


* ibid., xc. 30. 
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Jambudhaja {o.l. Jambudipadhaja), 
iLonour by King XJkkanisika. ■ He was 
the Rupabhedapakasani/ . 


Jambusanda. — See Jambudipa, 


Janibiisaiiipdda. — See Jambudipa. 


Jambelambiya.— A weavers’ village in Ceylon, given by Mahanaga to 
the Uttaravihara/ 

^ Cv, xli. 96. 


Jayaganga— A canal flowing from the Kalavapi to AnurMhapura. It 
was restored by Parakkamabahu 1/ 

^ Gv. Ixxix. 58. • 


Jayankondana.— A locality in South India.^ 

^ Gv. Ixxvi. 274. 


Jayaddisa. 

Jataka. 


-King of Kampilla and father of Alinasattu. See Jayaddisa 


Jayaddisa Jataka (Ko. 513).— Twice the sons of Paneala, king of 
were devoured by an ogress who had conceived a hatred for his queen. 
On the third occasion the ogress was chased by the palace guard before she 
could eat the child, but she succeeded in snatching him away and brought 
him up as her own. He grew up to be a man-eating ogre and dwelt in a 
tree. The fourth son of Paiicala was Jayaddisa, who succeeded his father. 
The ogress had died before his birth. He had a son Alinasattu. 

One day Jayaddisa ordered a hunt, but just as he was about to start 
out, Nanda, a brahmin from Takkasila, brought him four verses worth 
one hundred each. Jayaddisa ordered a dwelling to be made for him and 
declared that he on whose side the deer escaped should pay for the verses. 
An antelope made straight for the king and esoap^d. The king pursued 
and killed it, but while on his way back with- the caxcaseihe came to the 
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ogre’s dwelling place and Was promptly claimed as his prey. Remembering 
his promise to pay Nanda, Jayaddisa persuaded the ogre to let him go on 
condition that he would return when he had paid for the verses. Alihasattu, 
hearing of this, offered to go in his father’s place and this was allowed. He 
won over the ogre by his fearlessness, taught him the moral law and, 
suspecting that the ogre was his father’s elder brother, proved the relation- 
ship with the help of an ascetic gifted with supernatural vision. Jayaddisa, 
informed of this, made a settlement for the ogre which came to be called 
CuUakammasadamiria. 

The ogre was Ahgulimala and Alinasattu the Bodhisatta.^ 

The story was related in reference to a monk who supported his mother; 
for details see the Sama Jataka. The story of Jayaddisa is included in 

the Cariyapitaka.^ 

1 J. V. 21-30. 2 ii, 9. 

1, Jayanta. — King of Ceylon (then known as Mandadipa) at the time of 
Kassapa Buddha. His capital was Visala. It was a devastating war be- 
tween Jayanta and his younger brother which brought Kassapa to Ceylon.^ 

^ Mhv. XV. 127 ff.; Dpv. xv. 60; xvii. 7; Sp. i. 87, etc. 

2. Jayanta. — A Pacceka Buddha.^ 

1 M. iii. 70. 

1. Jayabahu.-— King of Ceylon (1114-1116 a.c.). He was a brother of 
Vijayabahu I., who made him ddipdda and gave him Rohana.^ He married 
his step-sister Sumitta® and was later made upardja.^ On the death of 
Vijayabahu, Jayabahu became king with the help of the Pandyan faction 
of the royal family and appointed, “ contrary to former custom,” Mana- 
bharana as his upardja. The latter, however, seems to have been the virtual 
king; his attempts to attack Vikkamabahu, the l&vfivl upardja, ended in 
disaster, and Vikkamabahu captured the capital, Pulatthipura,. whereupon 
Jayabahu retired to Rohana. He lived there as nominal sovereign and 
died in obscurityA 

’ Cv. lix- 12. 2 43. 2 Ix^ 87. ^ Ibid,, Ixi. 

2, Jayabahu.— A Tamil usurper who, with Magha, seems to have been 
in possession of the north of Ceylon and the capital at Pulatthipura for 
many years, both before and during the reign of Parakkamabahu 

1 Gv. Ixxxii. 87; Ixxxiii. 16 IF. 
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3. Jayatialiu.— Youngest of the five sons of Parakkamafiahu II. He 
lived with his father and helped in the administration/ 

^ Cv. Ixxxvii. 17; Ixxxviii. 19. 

4. Jayabahu.— Grandson of Parakkamabahu VI., whom he is said to 
have succeeded, but nothing further is known of him except that he was 
murdered by Bhuvanekabahu (vi.).^ 

^ Cv. xcii. 1. 

5. Jayabahu.— A thera of Ceylon, better known as Devarakkhita or 
Dhammakitti. He was Sangharaja and composed the Kikayasangraha/ 

1 P.L.C. 242 f. 

Jayamahalekhaka. — A rank conferred by Devanampiyatissa on Sumitta. 
who accompanied the Sacred Bodhi-tree to Anuradhapura.^ The rank was 
evidently held by his descendants in perpetuity.^ 

^ Mbv. 165. ^ E.g.,0v.lxix.l2, 

Jayampati. — Son of Okkaka, king of Kusavati, and of his wife Silavati. 
He was the younger brother of Kusa. Whenever Kusa wished to see 
Pabhavati Jayampati would represent him.’' He is identified with Ananda. 
For details see Kusa Jafaka. 

1 J. V. 282, 286, 287. 

Jayava^dhanapura. — The Pali name of the town usually known as 
Eotte (the fort), built by Bhuvanekabahu V.’’ 

^ Cv. xci. 7, 16; xciii, 1. 

Jayavapi. — See Abhayavapi. 

1. Jayasena. — Father of Siddhattha Buddha.^ The Buddha varpsa^ calls 
him IJdena. 

1 J. i. 40; BuA. 187. ^ xvii. 13. 

2. Jayasena. — Father of Phussa Buddha.^ The Buddha preached to 
him and he became an arahant.® He was king of KasI and his wife was 
Sirima.® See also Tirokuddapetavatthu. 

1 Bu. xix. 14; J. i. 41. 2 BuA. 103. . . ® IVA. 19- 

ylY- ::V ; liiiiivll -li-l iiliiililf 
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3. Jayasena, — King of Kapilavatthn. His son was SIhahanu and his 
daughter Yasodliara. His grandson was Suddhodana.^ 

1 Mhv. ii. ID ff.; Dpv. iii. 44; MT. 134; j Hastika&sa. The Tibetan sources call 
but see Mtu. i, 352, where he is called j him Dhanvadurga. (Rockhill, p, 13-) 

4. Jayasena. — A prince who once visited the novice Aeiravata at Veluvasia 
in Rajagaha and asked him to teach the Doctrine. Reluctantly the 
novice did so, but at the end of the exposition Jayasena declared that he 
was unable to agree with it. When this was reported to the Buddha he 
said that Jayasena, being given up to. luxury, could not be expected to 
appreciate renunciation.’' A discussion which Jayasena had 'with his 
uncle BMmiya Thera is recorded in the Bhumiya Sutta. In this case we 
are told that Jayasena w’as pleased with the discourse and entertained 
Bhumiya to his own dish of rice.^ 

Buddhaghosa'^ says that Jayasena 5vas Bimbisara’s own son {Bimhiscirassa 
putto orasako). 

iM.iii. 128. 2]^. iii. 138. 3 MA. ii, 932. 

5. Jayasena. — A king who built for Sobhita Buddha at Sudassana a 
vihara one league in extent.’' Jayasena was one of the chief lay supporters 
of Sobhita.^ 

^ Bu. vii. 6; BuA. 138. ^ Ibid., 140; but see Bu. vii. 23. 


6. Jayasena. — One of the theras present at the foundation of the Maha 
Thupa.’ 


1 Dpv. xix. 8; MT. 527. 


Jayasenapabbata. — A monastery built by the queen of Udaya I. It 
■wms probably given by her to the Damila bhikkhu community in Ceylon.’ 

1 Cv. xlix. 24; but see Cv. Trs. i. 129, n, 4. 

Jarasana. — See Janasana. 

Jara. — A hunter -who killed Vasudeva,’ 

1 J. iv. 88 f. 

1. Jara Vagga. — The sixth chapter of the Devatd Samyutta} 

■ '"I'S. i. 36-9. ■" ■ 
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2 . Jara Vagga.— The fif til chapter of tKe ZWn?/a /SamyMto/ 

1 S. V..216-27. - ■ 

3. Jara Vagga.— The eleventh section of the 

1. Jara Sutta. — Once, when the Buddha was on a visit to Saketa, a rich 
hrahmin and his wife, seeing him, called him their son and ministered 
to him with great affection. It is said that for five hundred births they had 
been the parents of the Bodhisatta. At the conclusion of a meah the 
Buddha preached to them and they became Sotapannas. After the 
Buddha left Saketa they continued to lead pious lives and became arahants 
before death. At their funeral they were accorded all the honours due to 
arahants, and at the conclusion of the ceremonies the Buddha, who was 
present, preached this sutta to those assembled there.’' 

From selfishness come grief and avarice. The monk who lives away 
from the world, unsmeared by it, is independent and becomes purified.^ 

1 SNA. ii. 631 ff.; DhA. iii, 317 ff.j ei>. Saketa Jataka. 

^ SN. 804-813 explained at MNid. i, 117 ff. 

2. Jara Sutta. — Righteousness remains good even in old age; faith is a 
lucky stance, wisdom the jewel among men and merit the wealth none 
can steal/ 

1 S, i. 36. 


3. Jara Sutta. — ^Everything is subject to decay — the eye, objects, etc,’ 

1 S. iv. 27. 

4. Jara Sutta.— -The Buddha sits, one afternoon, outside the Migarama- 
tupasada, warming his limbs in the sun, and Ananda, while chafing the 
Buddha’s limbs with his hands, tells him that his skin is no longer clear, 
his limbs are slack and his body bent. The Buddha explains that this is 
but natural, old age being inherent in youth and decay and death being 
inevitable.’ 

!■ S.'v. 216. ■ 


Jarudapana Jataka (No. 256). — The Bodhisatta was once travelling with 
a large caravan. In a wood they came across a disused well and, needing 
water, dug it deeper. There they efeme across buried treasure, but the 
men, not being satisfied, dug deeper, in spite of the Bodhisatta 's warning. 


^ ^ ^ ^ ^ [ Jalandhara 

A Naga-king who lived there was disturbed and slew all except the 
Bodhisatta. 

The story was related in reference to some arahants of SavattM, who, on 
their way back from there, after having entertained the Buddha, saw the 
same well and found treasure there. They, however, were satisfied with 
their find and reported it to the Buddha.^ 

1 J.ii.294f. 

Jalandhara.— See Jutindhara (3). 

Jalasikha.— Seventy-four kappas ago there were eight kings of this name, 
all previous births of Pupphaeehattiya Thera/ 

■ :iAp.'i.:265. ■; 

Jaluttaina,-— See Januttama. 

Jallibava.-— A tank in Ceylon.^ 

' iCv. Ixviii. 47. 

Java, Javana.-— A devaputta. Ruja said she could see Java making a 
garland ready for her birth in Tavatiipsa/ 

ij.vi.239 f. 

Java Sutta.— The four qualities which make a king's thoroughbred worthy 
—straightness, speed, patience and docility — and the similar four qualities 
of a worthy monk. ^ • 

1 A. ii. 113. 

Javakappaka.— A family name, not considered of high social standing.^ 

1 Vin. iv. 8,'l3. 

Javapahamsa Jataka (No. 476). — The Bodhisatta was once king of ninety 
thousand geese in Cittakuta, The king of Benares, seeing him, took a 
great fancy to him and did him honour, desiring his friendship. When the 
king went to Anotatta, the Bodhisatta did him similar honour and friendship 
was established between them. One day, two of the young geese, in spite 
of the advice of the Bodhisatta, wished to try their speed against the sun. 
Their king, wishing to save them from death, went with them, rescuing 
them when tired. Then he<himself raced the sun and was victorious. 
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arriving at the king’s palace. The king, hearing of this, wished to see an 
exhibition of the Bodhisatta’s powers of speed, and his desire was granted. 
When asked whether anything was fleeter than himself , the king of the geese 
replied that the decay of the elements of life was a thousandfold speedier. 
He thereupon preached the moral law to the king. Anailda is identified 
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reported tlie matter to their leader. The layman was greatly honoured and, 
on arriving at Savatthi, told the Buddha of it. 

The tree-sprite is identified with Uppalavanna.^ 

Jagara Sutta.-— A riddle set by a deva and answered by the Buddha, 
regarding the Five Spiritual Powers (haZu) which respectively soil or cleanse, 
according to the spiritual, health of the individual.’^ 

Janussonl. — Amahasala brahmin, ranking with eminent brahmins such as 
CaftM, Tarukkha, Pokkharasati and Todeyya/ He is mentioned as staying 
in Icchanafigala/ where he evidently took part in the periodical gatherings 
of brahmin leaders — and also at Manasakata.® He was a follower of the . 
Buddha, of whom he was a great admirer. He appears to have been in the 
habit of talking to well known teachers of other schools and hearing their 
opinion of the Buddha, either for the purpose of comparing his own faith 
in him or of discovering their views. Two such conversations are recorded 
—one with Subha Todeyyaputta/ the other with Pilotika.® His discussion 
with Pilotika he reported to the Buddha, who expanded it to form the 
Culahatthipadopama Sutta. The Buddha also preached to Janussopi 
the Bhayabherava Sutta.® Janussoni's permanent residence was Savatthi,’ 
and he often visited the Buddha at Jetavana, consulting him on many 
topics, such as : results of actions (A. i. 56), sandittliaka-nibbma (A. i. 157), 
imjja-brahmins (A. i. 166), fearlessness of death (A. ii. 173), the ideals 
of various classes of persons (A. iii. 362), true celibacy (A. iv. 54), the 
Paccarohani ceremony (A. v. 233 fi., 249 ff.), the efficacy of gifts (A. v. 
269 fi.), and eternalism and annihilation (S. ii. 76). He had a white chariot 
with silver fittings and white trappings drawn by four pure white mares, 
He would drive about in this, wearing white garments, turban-cloths and 
sandals and fanned by a white fan. The reins, the goads and the canopy 
were also of white. His chariot was considered the finest in all Savatthi.® 
Buddhaghosa® says that JanussonI was not his personal name but the 
name of the rank he held as chaplain to the Kosala king. 

1 SN. p. 115. 

3 D. i. 235. 

5 M. i. 175 ff. 

« Md., 16 ff. 

’ DA. ii. 399. 
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Janussoni Vagga. — ^The seventeentli chapter of the Dasaka Nipata of 
the Ahguttara Nikaya.^ 

■ ■ 1 A, V, .249-73. ■ 


1. Janussoni Sutta.— Janussoni visits the Buddha and tells him that if 
anyone has gifts to distribute he should give them to the teuijja brahmins. 
At the Buddha’s request, he describes these brahmins, and the Buddha, 
in his turn, tells him what is considered the threefold-lore {teoijjd) by the 
Ariyans.^ 

, , , ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ .. 1 A. i. 166.-. ■ 


2. Janussoni Sutta.— Janussoni visits the Buddha, who tells him that it 
is one extreme to say that everything exists, another to say nothing exists — 
and teaches him the Doctrine of the Middle Way, the 'paticcasamu'p'pdia} 

■ . . . ■ 1 S. ii.'76. 


Jataka. — The tenth book of Khuddaka Nikaya of the Sutta Pitaka 
containing tales of the former births of the Buddha. The Jataka also 
forms one of the nine angas or divisions of the Buddha’s teachings, grouped 
according to the subject matter.’' The canonical book of the Jatakas (so 
far unpublished) contains only the verses, but it is almost certain that 
from the first there must have been handed down an oral commentary 
giving the stories in prose. This commentary later developed into the 
Jatakatthakatha {q.v.). Some of the Jatakas have been included in a 
separate compilation, called the Cariya Pitaka {q.v.). It is not possible to 
say when the Jatakas in their present form came into existence nor how 
many of these were among the original number. In the time of the Gulla 
Niddesa, there seem to have been five hundred Jatakas, because reference 
is made^ to ‘pancajdlakasaldni. Bas-reliefs of the third century have been 
found illustrating a number of Jataka stories, and they presuppose the exis- 
tence of a prose collection. Several Jatakas exhst in the canonical books 
which are not included in the Jataka collection.® The Dighabhanakas 
included the Jataka in the Abhiclhamma Pitaka.^ The Jataka consists 
of twenty-two sections or niqydtas. 

1 DA. i. 15, 24. ; their aspects, see Rhys Davids Buddhist 

2 p. 80; five hundred was the num- ; India, pp. 189 flf. 

her seen by Fa Hsien in Ceylon (p. | * DA. i. 15; the Samantapasadika 
71 \ I (i, 261) contains a reference to a Jata- 


Jatakatthakatha. — A Commentary on the Jataka, It comprises all the 
verses of the Jataka and gives also, m:pros|e, stories connected with the 
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verses. Each, such story is given a framework of introductory episode, 
stating the circumstances in which the story wa,s related, and each story 
has at the end an identification of the chief characters mentioned with 
the Buddha and his contemporaries in some previous birth. The w'hole 
collection is prefaced by a long introductory essay, the MdanakatM, giving 
the Buddha’s history before his birth as Siddhattha, and also during his 
last birth, up to the time of the Enlightenment. 

The work is a translation into Pali of the commentary in Sinhalese as 
handed down in Ceylon, but the verses of this commentary were already in. 
Pali. The authorship of the translation is traditionally attributed to 
Buddhaghosa, but there exists much difference of opinion on this point.^ 

^ For a discussion see P.L.O. 123 fF. 

JatakabhanakavattM.— The Commentaries^ mention the story of a 
certain reciter of the Jatakas who once went begging to a house. The 
mistress of the house, not wishing to give, went in and returned saying she 
could not find any rice . The monk observed that there were other eatables 
in the house, and indicated to the woman, by means of a riddle, what he had 
seen, " 

1 yibiiA. 484. 

A. stud,y of ;,^ written by Ariyavamsa of 

4 Bode : ojE», 

Jatattaginidana. — A work ascribed to Culla-Buddhaghosa/ 

1 Gv. 63. 

Jataveda.— The god of fire. The Jatakas^ contain references to his wor- 
ship. See Aggi. He is also called Aggideva. 

1 E.g., J. i. 214, 494; iii. 17; v. 452; vi. 201, etc. 

Jati Sutta.— Everything is subject to rebirth— eye, objects, etc.^ 

^ S. iv. 26. 

Jatidhamma Vagga. — The fourth chapter of the Saldyatana Samyutta} 

iS.iv. 26£F. 


Jatakavisodhana. — . 
Ava.^ 
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JatipuppMya Thera. — An araliant. In a previous birth be placed a 
bouquet of flowers on the dead body of Padiimuttara Buddha. As a result 
he was born among the Nimmanarati gods.^ 

^ Ap. i. 405 f. 

Jatipujaka Thera, — An arahant. On the day of Vipassi Buddha '’s 
birth many miracles occurred, and soothsayers predicted that he would be 
a Buddha. Jatipujaka, hearing this, offered him jasmine flowers. Three 
kappas ago he became king thirty-four times under the name of Supari- 
cariya.^ 

He is probably identical with Samitigutta,® 

1 Ap. i. 154. > 2 ThagA. i. 176. 

Jatibhumi occurs in the phrase Jdtahhwmaka hhihhhu} 

A M. i. 145; but see MA. i. 346, where it is explained by Jato/ZMwa. 

Jatimanta. — A brahmin of VettavatL Matanga incurred his wrath by 
throwing his toothpick so that it fell into the river and stuck in Jatimanta's 
hair. The latter therefore cursed Matanga that his head should split 
in seven. Matauga stopped the sun from rising till Jatimanta was forced 
to ask his pardon.^ 

1 J. iv. 388 f.; in S'A. (ii. 176 f.) the , Matanga happened to tread on Jati- 
reason given for the curse was that i manta’s head. 

Jatimitta. — One of the chief disciples of Metteyya Buddha.^ 

^ Anagatavamsa, vs, 59. 

Jatiyavana. — A grove near Bhaddiya. The Buddha, when once staying 
there, laid down a rule about the use of slippers by monks.^ There the 
banker Mendaka visited him and provided meals for him and the monks.® 
Mendaka's grandson, Uggaha, did likewise.® 

The Buddha once stayed in Jatiyavana for three months, waiting for the 
ripening of Bhaddajji’s wisdom, ready for his conversion.* The Sutta- 
vibhahga® contains the story of an arahant on whom a woman committed 
a misdemeanour while he was sleeping in Jatiyavana. 

Buddhaghosa® says that the grove formed part of a forest track extending 
up to the Himalaya. 

1 Vin^ i. 189 f. ; DhA. iii. 451. ■ * J. ii. 331 ; ThagA, i. 286. i 

8 iiiici:.. 363; Vin. i. 242 f. ; « Via. iii. 37 f. 

, 3 A. iii. 86 f. ■ . ■ t'. ■, f AA;ii''S97; f ' • 
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Jalagama. — SeeValagama. 

Jalaroruva.— A Mraya,. ona ^ diyisions of tie Rorava, the other 
being Dhuraaromva. It is filled with hlood-red flowers, which enter the 
body of its inhabitants through the nine openings^ 

1 J. V. 271. ■' , ■ 

1. Jail. — Son of Vessantara and Maddi, and brother of Kanliajina. He 
and his sister were given to Jujaka as slaves, but were later rescued by the 
intervention of Sakka. Jali led the army which brought Vessantara back 
from his hermitage. He is idehtified with RahulaA See the Vessantara 

Jataka. 

Jali is probably also the king of the same name given in a list of Okkaka’s 
descendants, and stated to have succeeded Vessantara," 

The gift of Jali as a slave is considered one of the greatest sacrifices made 
by the Bodhisatta.® 

1 J. vi. 487 ff.; cp. i. 9. | ® J. i. 77; AA. i. 64; DhA. i. 406; Mil. 

2 /iJ.gr., Mhv. ii. 13; l')pv, iii, 42. j 276, 282, etc. 

2. Jali. — The name of two Pacceka Buddhas, occurring in a nominal 
list.^ 

^ 1 M, iii. 70; ApA. i. 107. 

Jalika. — SeeCalika. 

Jalina. — A Pacceka Buddha.^ 

1 M. iii. 70; ApA. i. 107. 

Jalinavana. — A forest in the dominion of the king of Kosala. It was the 
hiding-place of Agiilimala.^ 

^ ThagA, ii. 58. 

1. Jalini. — One of the five queens of the third Okkaka king.^ 

1 -DA. i. 258; MT. 131; SNA. i. 352. 

2. Jalini. — A goddess of Tavatimsa, a former wife of Anuruddha. Once 
seeing him old and feeble, she appeared before him in Kosala and bade him 
aspire to rebirth among the gods. Anuruddha told her there would be no 
rebirth for him.^ 
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3. Jalini. — See Saddasarattbajalini. 

Jaliya.— A paribbajaka wko, witk kis friend Mandissa, visited tke Buddha 
at the Ghositaramad The Buddha preached to them the Jaliya Satta ($'.«.)• 

According to the Patika Sutta, when Jaliya heard that Patika could not 
come to hold a discussion with the Buddha at Vesali, he went to the Tinduk- 
khana-paribbajakarama and tried to get Patikaputta to come. But the 
latter was unable to come, being fixed in his seat. Jaliya thereupon Spoke 
insultingly to him, calling him boaster, etc.® 

Jaliya is described as daru;pattahantevds% because, says the Gommehtary,® 
his teacher used to beg for alms with a wooden bowl. 

1 D. i. 159. 2 iii. 22 ff. 3 i, 319, 

Jaliya Sutta.— Preached to Jaliya and Mandissa at the Ghositarama 
on the question as to whether body and soul are one and the same.^ The 
Sutta is identical with the second part of the Mahali Sutta and was once 
probably included in it. 

ID. i.l59f. 

1. Jipua Sutta. — Two very old brahmins visit the Buddha and ask him 
for a teaching to cheer and comfort them. He tells them to practise 
self-restraint in all things.^ 

1 A. i. 155. 

2. Jinna Sutta. — Similar to the above. The Buddha tells them that the 
whole world is being binned by old age and death and that only what is 
saved will be useful. Meritorious deeds brings happiness after death. - 

1 A. i. 156. 

3. Jinna Sutta. — ^Maha Kassapa visits the Buddha at Rajagaha. The 

Buddha suggests that now that he is very old he should give up wearing 
cast-off rag robes and dwelling in the forest, and should enjoy the gifts 
given to him by householders, Kassapa refuses to give up his long-estab- 
lished austere habits of life. Being asked the reason for this method of 
life, Kassapa answers that it is for his own happiness and out of compassion 
for those that come after.^ The Commentary® adds that the Buddha 
asked the question in order to give Kassapa an opportunity for his “ lion's 
roar " {Jcassapa-dhandda), .. 

1 g. ii.202. ’ , V®A- if- 128‘ 
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Jita.-— A Pacceka Buddha.^ 


1 M. iii. 703 ApA. 1 107- 

Jitaftjaya.—See Ajitanjaya. 

Jitamitta.— The chief disciple of Narada BiiddhaA See also Vijitamitta, 

1 J.i. 37.^. /. 

Jitasena.— -Seventy-sevto kappas ago there were sixteen kings of this 

name, all previous births of Khajadaphulliya.^ ^ ^ ^ 

^ Ap. i. 198. 

Jitasena.~Wife of Karada Buddha in his last lay-life.^ 

^ Bu. X. 20; BuA (161) calls her Vijitasena. 

Jita.— One of the palaces occupied by Narada Buddha before his Renun- 
ciation/ 

^ Bu X. 19. 


Jitabhirama.— A palace occupied by Narada Buddha in his last lay-life.’ 
1 BuA. l6l j Bu. x. 19. 


Jinaearita.— A Pali poem of four 
dealing with the life of the Buddha, 
of the Vijayabahu-parlVena.^ 

Qv. 72; PX.a 230 £ 


hundred and seventy-two stanzas 
written by Vanaratana Medhafikara 


Jmadatta.~-A Theri. Isidasi was ordained under her/ She is described 
as expert in the Vinaya.® 

i ThigA.26I. AThig. Ts. 427. 

Jinadattiya.— A fellow celibate of Sudinna Kalandaputta/ 

1 Sp.i206. 

Jinabodlmvali.— A Pali work composed by Dhaminaliitfi, author of the 

JlSal^V3it(ir3/* 

1 B.L.C. 243. 

Jilialafll[toa.-A Pali poem oi two hundred and fifty verses, oontaininK 
a history of the Buddha's life. Its authorship is imcertoin; some attribute 
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it to Buddhadatta, author of tke Mahuratthavilasinl, others to Buddha- 
rakkhita. There exists a on it/ 

1 Gv. 69, 72} see P.L.a 110 f, 

1. Jivaka-Komarabhaceh. — -A celebrated physician. He was the son of 
Salavat!, a courtesan of Rajagaha/ Directly after birth the child was 
placed in a basket and thrown on a dust-heap, from where he was rescued 
by Abhayarajaksimara. When questioned by Abhaya, people said “he 
was alive ” (jwati), and therefore the child was called Jivaka; because he 
was brought up by the prince {Immarem fosafito), he was called Eomara- 
bhaeea/ When grown up, he learnt of his antecedents, and going to 
Takkasila without Abhaya a knowledge, studied medicine for seven 
years. His teacher then gave him a little money and sent him away as 
being fit to practise medicine. His first patient was the setthi’s wife at 
Saketa, and for curing her he received sixteen thousand kahapanas, a man- 
servant, a maid-servant and a coach with horses. When he returned to 
Raj agaha, Abhaya established him in his own residence. There he cured 
Bimbisara of a troublesome fistula and received as reward all the ornaments 
of Bimbisara ’s five hundred wives. He was appointed physician to the king 
and the king’s women and also to the fraternity of monks with the Buddha 
at its head. Other cures of Jivaka’s included that of the setthi of Rajagaha 
on whom he performed the operation of trepanning, and of the son of the 
setthi of Benares who had sufiered from chronic intestinal trouble due to 
misplacement, and for this case Jivaka received sixteen thousand kaha- 
panas. 

When Candappajjota, king of tJiieni, was ill, Bimbisara lent Jivaka to 
him. Candappajjota hated ghee, which was, however, the only remedy. 
Jivaka prepared the medicine, prescribed it for the king, then rode away 
on the king’s elephant Bhaddavatika before the king discovered the nature 
of the medicine. Pajjota, in a rage, ordered his capture and sent his slave 
Kaka after him. Kaka discovered Jivaka breakfasting at Kosambl and 
allowed himself to be persuaded to eat half a inyrobalan, which purged 
him violently. Jivaka explained to Kaka that he wished to delay his return ; 
he told him why he had fled from the court and, having returned the ele- 
phant, proceeded to Rajagaha. Pajjota was cured and, as a token of his 
favour, sent Jivaka a suit of Siveyyaka cloth, which Jivaka presented to the 
Buddha.® Jivaka was greatly attracted by the Buddha. Once when the 
Buddha was ill, Jivaka found it necessary to administer a purge, and he 

^ AA. (i. 216) says that Abhayaraja- Kaumarabhrtya science (the treatment 
kumara "was his father. of infants); VT. ii. 184; in Dry. (506-18) 

2 It has been suggested, however, that he is called Kum^rabhuta. , 
Komarabhacca meant master of the ® Vin. i, 268-81; A Ai.i. 216. 


had fat rubhed into the Buddha^ body and gave him a handful of lotuses 
to smell. Jivaka was away whan the purgative acted, and suddenly re- 
membered that he had omitted to ask the Buddha to bathe in w^arm water 
to complete the cure. The .Buddha read his thoughts and bathed as 
required.^ 

After Jivaka became a Sotapanna, he was anxious to visit the Buddha 
twice a day, and finding Veliivana too far away, he built a monastery with 
all its adjuncts in his own Ambavana in Eajagaha, which he gave to the 
Buddha and his monks,® : When Bimbisara died, Jivaka continued to 
serve Ajatasattu, and was responsible for bringing him to the Buddha after 
his crime of parricide,® : 

Jivakah fame as a physician brought him more wmrk than he could cope 
with, but he never neglected Ms duties to the Sahgha. Many people, 
afflicted with disease and unable to pay for treatment by him, joined the 
Order in order that they might receive that treatment. On discovering 
that the Order w^as thus being made a convenience of, he asked the Buddha 
to lay down a rule that men afflicted with certain diseases should be refused 
entry into the Order.’ Jivaka was declared by the Buddha chief among 
his lay followers loved by the people (a^am fuggala'p'pasannanmn).^ 
He is included in a list of good men who have been -assured of the realisation 
of deathlessness.® 

At a meal once given by' Jivaka, the Buddha refused to be served until 
Culapanthaka, who had been left out of the invitation, had been sent for.’® 

It may have been the preaching of the Jivaka Siltta [q.v.) which effected 
Jivaka's conversion. One discussion he had with the Buddha regarding 
the qualities of a pious lay disciple is recorded in the Anguttara bTikaya.” 

Sirima was Jivaka \s youngest sister.’® 

At Jlvaka's request, the Buddha enjoined upon monks to take exercise; 
Jivaka had gone to Vesali on business and had noticed their pale, unhealthy 
look.’® b'b'y y. 


* Vin. i. 279 f.; I>bA, (ii. 164 f.), 
relates a like ocourrence iii another 
connection. When the Buddha’s foot 
Avas injured by the splinter from the rook 
hurled by Devadatta, he had to be carried 
from Maddakuechi to Jivaka’a Ambavana* 
There Jivaka applied an astringent, and 
having bandaged the woundj left the city 
expecting to return in time to remove it. 
But by the time he did return, the city , 
gates were closed and he could not enter. | 
Ho was greatly worried because Bevl^ 
that if the bandage remained on all night ■ 


the Buddha would suffer intense pain. 
But the Buddha read hi.s thoughts and 
removed the bandage. See also J . v. 333 . 

5 i’ 133. ji g 9 Q_ 

® Bor details see the Samafinaphala 
i Sutta; also J. i. 508 f . ; v. 262, etc. 

: ’’ Vin. i. 71 ff. s i 26. 

j ^ Ibid., iii. 451; DhA. i. 244, 247; 

! J, i, 116 f. 

Bor details see s.v. Culapanthakai 
A. iv. 222 f. 

SNA. i. 244; BhA. iii. 106. 

Vin. ii. 119. 





Jivakarabavana j 

2. Jivaka.— Griven as an example of a name.^ 

1 J, i. 402. 


3, Jivaka.— A monk of tlie Mahavihara, at whose request Buddhaghosa 
wrote the Manorathapura^ilA 

1 AA. l 874. 


% 3ivaka Sutta. — Questioned by Jivaka, the Buddha explains that an 
updsaJca is one who has taken the Three Eefuges and the Five Precepts, and 
that such a man, by reason of his qualities, works the welfare both of 
himself and others,^ 

1 A. iv. 222 f. 


3. Jivaka Sutta. — To those who practise concentration and give them- 
selves up to solitude things appear as they really are.^ 

iS.iv. 143f. 


Jivakapanhavatthu. — The story of the bandage which Jivaka applied to 
the Buddha’s foot after his injury, and of the reading by the Buddha of 
Jivaka’s thoughts.^ See Jivaka. 

1 DhA. ii, 164 f. 


Jivakambavana.— A mango-grove in Rajagaha, belonging to Jivaka, 
which he made over to the Buddha and his monks. He built a monastery 
in the grove, and there the Buddha stayed several times. On one such 
occasion Ajatasattu visited the Buddha and the Samannaphala Sutta was 
preached.^ The Jivaka Suttas, mentioned above, were also preached there. 

The mango-grove was near MaddakuccM, so thither they carried the 
Buddha when his foot was injured by a splinter from the rock hurled by 
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Devadatta.® It was in tliis grove that Culapanthaka attained arahantship, 
and, at that time, there were five hundred monks there.® ISfnns, too, 
appear to have gone there for their siesta/ 

2 DliA. iL 164, etc. ; : » J. i. 114 f./ ^ ThigA. 245 f. 

Jivakambavanika. — See Subha Jivakambavanika. 

Jivahattha — Son of Vijaya, king of Ceylon, and of the yahkhipi Kuveni/ 

■ ' i MT. -264. , 


Jiva. — ^Daughter of Ubbirl and the king of Kosala. When she died, it 
was her death which made Ubbiri attain to arahantship.^ v.l. Jivanti, 

1 Tnig. vs. 51; ThigA. 63 f. 


1. Jivita Sutta. 
one’s life.^ 


— One should train oneself not to lie, even at the cost of 
1 S.ii.234. 


2. Jivita Sutta. 

and vitality.^ 


-There are three faculties— femininity, masculinity 
^ S. v.: 204. 


1. Junha,— An Elder of Kosala. Eor his story see the Maluta Jataka.^ 

ij,i. 165f: 


2. Junha.— Son of Brahmadatta, king of Benares. He was the Bodhi- 
satta. See the Junha Jataka.^ 

i j. iv. 95ff. 


3. Juniha.— A minister of Pasenadi. When Pasenadi held his Asadisa- 
dana, Jmiha rejoiced in the king’s generosity, but his friend Kala was dis- 
pleased at what he considered as waste. The king, hearing of this from the 
Buddha, asked Junha to use the royal revenue to give alms on his own 
account during seven days. This Junha did. He became a Sotapanna 
after hearing the Buddha preach,^ 

/ i DhA. iii. 186 ft 

Junha Jataka (Ho. 456).— -Once the Bodhisatta was born as Junha, son 
of Brahmadatta, king of Benares. He studied in Takkasila a on one 
occasion, while walking in the dark, he ran up against a brahmin, knocking 
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him down and breaking bis bowl. Junba raised tbe brabmin to bis feet 
Md,nn being asked for tbe price of a meal, told tbe brabmin wbo be was. 
He bad no money witb bim, but requested tbe brabmin to remind bim of 
^ he should become king. In due time Junba was 
anointed, and tbe brabmin stood one day by tbe road when tbe king was 
passing on bis e epbant. The brabmin stretched out bis band, crying, 
Victory to tbe king. ’ Junba took no notice, so tbe brahmin uttered a 
stanza to tbe effect that a king should not neglect a brahmin’s request. 
Junba then turned back, and tbe man explained who be was, asking Junba 
for bve Villages, one hundred slave girls, one thousand ornaments and two 

wives, all of which Junba gave him. 

_ The story was related in reference to tbe eight boons granted by the 
Buddha to Ananda when the latter became his constant attendant, 
Ananda is identiffed with the brahmin.^ See also tbe Kanaeehanda Jataka. 

^ J. iv. 95-100. 

Jutideva.— A king of seventeen kappas ago, a previous birth of Sappi- 
dayaka.^ 

^ Ap. i. 212. 

1. Jutindhara.— A king of fifty -one kappas ago, a former birth of Sala- 
lamaliya^ or Samiddhi.^ 


Ap. i. 206. 


2 ThagA. i. 117. 


2. Jutindhara.— A king of ten kappas ago, a previous life of Mandarava- 
pujakabor Usabha.^ 


1 Ap. i. 178. 


ThagA. i. 219. 


3. Jutindhara. A king of seventy-seven kappas ago, a former birth of 

Kilanjadayaka,^ uZ. Jalandhara. 

1 Ap. i. 219. 

4. Jutindhara.— A Yakkba of XJdumharapabbata, husband of Cetiya. 
He was killed in tbe fight in Sirisavatthu.^ 

1 MT. 289. 


Jujaka.— A brabmin of Dunnivittha in Kalihga. He was given a young 
maiden in repayment of a debt, but because she was praised for her virtues, 
tbe other wives in tbe village grew jealous of her and mocked her as an old 
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man’s darling Thereafter she refused to go to the village well, and 
suggested that Juj aka should obtain as slaves the children of Vessantara, 
then living as an ascetic in Vankagiri. After many adventures Jujaka 
found Vessantara, was allowed to have the two children, Jali and Kanhajina, 
and having tied their hands together, took them away. After he had 
travelled sixty leagues, the gods led him to Jetuttara, where the children s 
grandfather reigned as king. The king bought the children back from 
Jujaka at a very great price and gave him choice foods to eat. Jujaka, 
having over-eaten and being unable to digest the food, died on the spot. ^ 
He is identified with Devadatta.^ 

The wife of the brahmin who went for alms to Bavarl was a descendant 
of Jujaka. His descendants were still living in Dunnivittha, even in the 
Buddha’s day.'® 

1 J. vi. 521-81. ^ Ibid., 59S. 3 AA. i. 183. 

Jegucehi Sutta. — On the three kinds of persons — one is to be shunned as 
loathsome, the second to be regarded with indifference, and the third to be 
followed and honoured.^ 

iA.i. 126f. 

1. Jetthatissa I.— King of Ceylon (323-33 a. c.), elder son of Gothabhaya, 
the younger being Mahasena. He slew all the ministers who were disloyal 
to his father and earned the title of “ The Cruel.” He rebuilt the Lohapa- 
sada to a height of seven.'Storeys and renamed it the Manipasada, from the 
costly jewels he offered in it. He also built the Pacinatissapabbata-vihara 
and the Alambagama tank.^ 

^ MIiv. xxxvi. 118 IT.; Bpv. xxii. 61, 66. 

2. Jetthatissa II. — King of Ceylon, brother (?) and successor of Sirimegha- 
vanna. He ruled for nine years and was a very skilful carver in ivory, 

^ Cv. xxxvii. 100-4; Cv. iTrs. i. 9, n. 1. 

3 Jetthatissa.— Son of King Sahghatissa. When Moggallana III. 
usurped the throne Je'fcthatisSa fled to the Malaya country. From there 
he helped Asiggahaka Silameghavanna in his fight with Moggallana, but 
on discovering that Silameghavanna wished to kill him also, he fled once 
more to Malaya. Later, he made his headquarters at Aritthapabbata, and 
from there led an army against AggabodhilH., who was then on the throne. 
Aggabodhi fled to Jambudipa, and Jetthatissa became king as Jetthatissa III. 
He reigned for only five months, during which time he did several meritori- 
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ous works. Aggabodh .1 returned witk an army, and in the battle which 
followed Jetthatissa slew himself at the sight of his army sufiering defeat. 
His queen entered the Order and became proficient in the Abhidhamma.^ 

1 Cv. xliv. 28, 55, 61, 70, 86-106. 

Jetthamula. — Name of a month (May-June). It came in the hot season.^ 
On the fifth day of the waxing moon in Jetthamula the Buddha's relics 
were divided.^ On the full-moon day of Jetthamula the Arunavati Sutta 
was preached.^ 

^ J. V. 412. 2 i, 6. 3 t 438. 

Jettha. — Chief queen of Aggabodhi IV. She built the JettMrama^ (g-w-)- 

^ Ov. xlvi. 27. 

Jettharama. — Built by Queen Jettha as an abode for the nuns. The 
villages of Pattapasana and Buddhabhelagama were given for its mainten- 
ance and one hundred attendants were provided for its service 

1 Cv. xlvi. 27 f. 

1. Jeta. — A prince. Owner of Jetavana, which he sold to Anathapindika 
for eighteen crores. He then spent all that money on the erection 
of a gateway at the entrance, which he decorated with much grandeur.^ 
Jeta is generally referred to as Jeta-Kumara. According to the northern 
records he was the son of Pasenadi by the Ksatriya princess Yarsika.^ 
He was killed by his half-brother Vidudabha for refusing to help him in 
his slaughter of the Sakyans,® Several explanations* are given of his name : 
he was so-called either (1) because he conquered his enemies, or (2) because 
he was born at a time when the king had overcome his enemies, or (3) be- 
cause such a name was considered ausjiicious for him {mangalaJcamyatdya). 

^ See s.v. Jetavana. i ® Ibid., 121. 

2 Rockhill : 48, 11 . 1, I * MA. i. 50; UdA. 56; KhpA. Ill, eto. 

2; Jeta.~-A Pacceka Buddha.* 

i M. iii. 70. 

Jetavana. — ^A park in Savatthi, in which was built the Anathapindikarama. 
When the Bud^a accepted Anathapini^a’s invitation to visit Savatthi 
the latter, seeking a suitable place for the Buddha’s residence, discovered 
this park belonging to Jetakumara.* When he asked to be allowed to buy 
it, Jeta's reply was; “ Not even if you could cover the whok place with 
^ ilA. i. 471 says it was in the south of Savatthi. 
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money,” Anatlxapindika said that he would bny it at that price, and when 
Jeta answered that he had had no intention of making a bargain, the matter 
was taken before the Lords of Justice, who decided that if the price mentioned 
were paid, Anathapicidika had the right of purchase. Anathapiijdika had 
gold brought down in carts and covered Jetavana with pieces laid side by- 
side.® The money brought in the first journey was found insufficient to 
cover one small spot near the gateway. So Anathapipdika sent his servants 
back for more, but Jeta, inspired by Anathapindika’s earnestness, asked to 
be allowed to give this spot, Anathapindika agreed and Jeta erected there 
a gateway, with a room over it. Anathapipdika built in the grounds 
dwelling rooms, retiring rooms, store rooms and service halls, halls with 
fireplaces, closets, cloisters, halls for exercise, wells, bathrooms, ponds, open 
and roofed sheds, etc.® 

It is said^ that Anathapuidika paid eighteen crores for the purchase of the 
site, all of which Jeta spent in the construction of the gateway gifted by 
him.® 

Jeta gave, besides, many valuable trees for timber. Anathapindika 
himself spent fifty -four crores in connection with the xmrchase of the park 
and the buildings erected in it. 

The ceremony of dedication was one of great splendour. Not only 
Anathapindika himself, but his whole family took part: his son with five 
hundred other youths, his wife with five hundred other noble women, and 
his daughters Maha Subhadda and Cula Subhadda with five hundred other 
maidens. Anathapffidika was attended by five hundred bankers. The 
festivities in connection with the dedication lasted for nine months.® 

Some of the chief buildings attached to the Jetavana are mentioned in 
the books by special names, viz., Mahagandhakuti, Kaverimandalamala, 
Kosambakuti and Candanamala/ All these were built by Anathapujdika ; 
there was another large building erected by Pasenadi and called the Salala- 
ghara.® Over the gateway lived a guardian deity to prevent all evildoers 
from entering.® Just outside the monastery was a faya^atowa-tree, the 
residence of the god Samiddhisumana.^ In the grounds there seems to 


/ ^ This incident is illustrated in a bas- 
relief at the Bharhut Tope; see Gunning- 
ham— -the Stupa of Bharhut, PI. Ivii., 
pp. 84-6. 

8 m ii, i58 f, 

4 MA. i. 60; UdA. 56 f. 

8 The gateway was evidently an im- 
posing structure; see J. ii. 216. 

’ SNA. ii. 403. Other buildings are 
also mentioned — e.g., the Ambalakottha- 


ka-asanasala (J. ii. 246). According to 
Tibetan sources the villara was built 
according to a plan sent by the devas of 
Tusita and contained sixty large halls 
and sixty small. The Dulva also gives 
details of the decora.tive scheme of the 
vihara (Rockhill ; oj3. c*. 48 and a. 2). 

8 X)A. ii. 407. » SA. i. 239. 

10 Mhv. i. 52 f. ; MT J05 ; but see DhA. 
i. 41, where the guardian of the gateway 
is called Suiaana. 
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have been a large pond which 
The grounds themselves 
ance of a wooded grove i 
a mango-grove 
Anathajtindika 

far from the gateway was a ca\ 
pabbhara on account of an inci 
jNear Jetavana was evideutlv a 
manavika s]>ent her nights wl ” 
Buddha/'* There seems to have been 
used })y the. children of the 
into Jetavana to drink/’ 
of Jetavana, and traveller! 
selves/® According i 
Moggallana were in the gri 
Asoka 


came to be called the JetavanapdhkharaniJ^ 
thickly covered with trees, giving the appear- 
outskirts of the naonastery was 

f the gateway w'as the Bodhi-tree planted by 
which came later to be called the Anandabodhi Not 

Inch became famous as the Kapallapuva- 

: connected With Macehariya-Kosiya/b 
monastery of the heretics where Cinca- 
'hile hatching her conspiracy against the 
- a playground just outside Jetavana 
neighbourhood, w'ho, when thirsty, would go 
The high road to Savatthi passed by the edge 
would enter the park to rest and refresh them- 
to the Bivyavadana,^® the thupas of Sariputta and 
^ ounds of Jetavana and. existed until the time of 
^ Both Fa Tlieir'* and Houien Thsang®^ give descriptions of other 

incidents connected witli the Buddha, which took place in the neighbour- 
hood of Jetavana— e.g., the murder of Sundarika, the calumny of Cinca, 
adntta H attempt to poison tlip. o+n 
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after tlie Mgammatupasada came into being, tlie Badd^ dwell 

alternately in Jetavana and Migaramatupasada, often spending the day in 
one and the night in the other.®* ; 

According to a description given hy Fa Hien,®® the vihara was originally 
in seven sections {storeys 1) and was filled with all kinds of offerings, em- 
broidered banners, canopies, etc., and the lamps burnt from dusk to dawn. 

One day a rat, holding in its mouth a lamp wick, set fire to the banners 
and canopies, and all the seven sections were entirely destroyed. The 
vihara was later rebuilt in two sections. There were twm main entrances, 
one on the east, one on the west, and Fa Hsien found thupas erected at all 
the places connected with the Buddha, each with its name inscribed. 

The vihara is almost always referred to na Jetavane Anathapi^dihassa 
Amnia. The Commentaries®® say that this was deliberate,®’ in order that 
the names of both earlier and later owners might be recorded and that 
people might be reminded of two men, both very generous in the cause of 
the Beligion, so that others might follow their example. The vihara is 
sometimes referred to as Jetarama.®® 

In the district of Saheth-Mabeth, with w’hich the region of Savatthi is 
identified, Saheth is considered to be Jetavana.®® 

2*SNA. i. 336. 2^ Ghes, pp. 31, 33. 28 Ap. i. 400. 

2® MA. ii. 50; UdA. 58 f., etc. Arch. Survey of India, 1907-8, 

2’ At the Buddha’s omi suggestion pp. 81-131. 

(Beal; op. cia, ii. 6 and Rookhill: p. 49). 


2. Jetavana. — A monastery in Anuradhapura, situated in the Jotivana 
{q.v.) and founded by Mahasena at the instigation of a monk named Tissa 
of the Dakkhinarama. The monks of tlie Mahavihara j:)rotested against 
this and Jetavana was later given to them.* Attached to the vihara is a 
large thupa. The work was completed by Sirimeghavanna.® Dathapa- 
bhuti held in the vihara. the ceremony in honour of the Dhammadhatu,® 
while Mahanaga gave to it tlie village of Vasabha in Uddhagama and three 
hundred fields, to ensure a jJcrnianent supply of rice gruel to the monks.* 
Aggabodhi II. crowned the thupa with a lightning conductor (cunibata),^ 
Jelfhatissal. gave for its maintenance the village of Gondigama,® and Agga- 
bodbi III. bestowed on it the Mahamanikagama.’ Potthasata, scnapati of 
Aggabodhi IV., built in the vihara the Aggabodhi-parivena,® and Agga- 
bodhi IX. made a golden image to be placed in the shrine-room.® Sena I. 


^ Mhv. xxxvii. 33 ff. i 

2 Cv. xxxvii. 65. j 

^ Ibid., xli, 40; also Gv. Trs. i. 55, I 
n. 2. i 

Ibid., xli. 97 f. i 


® Ibid., xlii. 66. 
® Ibid., xliv. 97. 

7 Ibid., 121. 

8 Ibid., xlvi. 22. 
2 Ibid., xlix. 77. 



erected m the monastery grounds a mansion of several storeys.^ Kas- 
sapa V. gave a village for the maintenance of the refectory d’ while four 
officials of MaWnda IV. built four parivenas attached to the vihara/® 

The monks of Jetavana, though nominally forming part of the Mahavi- 
hara fraternity, held divergent views in regard to the teachings of the 
Buddha, and were considered as a separate sect (the Sagaliyas) till Parak- 
kamabahu I. united all the fraternitiesd® 

The thupa at Jetavana was restored by Parakkaraabahu I. to a height 
of two hundred and ten feetd* ^ 

10 C'v., L ?n>. 11 Ibid., ]ii. 59. is Ibid., Ixxviii. 22. 

12 liv. 49. ; 1176/fZ., 98. 


3. Jetavana. — A monastery in Pulatthipiira, built by Parakkamabahii I. 
It included the building which housed the Tivanka image.'^ The Nammada 
Canal flowed through the grounds of Jetavana.® 

1 Cv. Ixxviii. 32, 47. 2 Ixxix. 48. See also Cv. Trs. ii. 106, n. 5. 


Jetarama.— See Jetavana, 


Jetuttara. — The capital of Sivirattha, where reigned Sivi and Sanjaya. 
In the city was the Vessa Street where Vessantara was born.^ The Ves- 
santara Jataka® gives the distances from Jetuttara to several places, 

1 J. vi. 480, 484, 486, etc. * Ibid., 514. 


Jetuyyana. — Another name for Jetavanad 

1 £',( 7 ., Mhv. i. 56, 


A village in Magadhaj the birthplace of Jenta Thera. 
1 ThagA. i. 219. 


2. Jenta. — A there. He was born in the village of Jenta as the son of a 
chieftain. He was thoughtful when young, and one day, having heard the 
Buddha preach, he entered the Order and soon became an arahant. He 
was a devaputta in the time of Sikhi Buddha and oflered lum kiiihirdla- 
flowers. Five ka})pa,s ago he wa.- a king named Sattuttama. v.l. Sabbuttama. 

He is probably identical with Kakkarapupphiya of the Apadiin.a.® 

1 Thug. vs. Ill ; ThagA. i. 219 f. a Ap. i. 177. 
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3. Jenta PuroMtaputta.— A tliera. He was tlie son of the chaplain of 
the Kosala king.^ He was intoxicated with pride over his own advantages, 
and one day, though visiting the Buddha, he decided not to speak unless 
the Buddha should address him first. The Buddha, reading his thoughts, 
preached a sermon, intended for him, on the evils of pride, and Jenta became 
a Sotapanna. Later he entered the Order and became an arahant." 

Perhaps he is to be identified with Manatthaddha of the Samyutta 
Hikaya.® 

^ Was he Angulimala’s brother? See | 2 Tj^ag. vs. 423-8; ThagA. i. 455 f. 

fi.v. Ahgulimala. i 3 S. i. 177; KS. i. 224, n. 1. 

Jenta, Jenti.— The daughter of a princely family of Licehavis in ¥esali. 
The rest of her story resembles that of Abhirupa-Nanda (g.r.), and she 
attained arahantship after hearing the Buddha preach.^ 

1 Thig. vs. 21 f.; ThigA. 27 f. 

Jeyyapura.— The Pali name for SagaingJ 

^ Bode: op. cit., 40, 71. 

Jeyyavaddhana. — The Pali name for Taungu in Burma 

^ Bode : p. 40. 

Jeyyasena.— A thera. He and two others, Bhumija and Abhiradhana, 

were friends of Sambhuta, and they all left the world together.^ 

1 ThagA. i. 47. 


Jotana. — ^A commentary by an unknown author.^ 

1 Gv. 65, 75. 

1. Joti. — A class of gods, present at the Mahasamayad Buddhaghosa 
explains" that they were flaming deities, like beacon lights on mountain 
tops. 

VD. ii, 261. a bA. ii. 691. 

2. Joti. — A Burmese monk, author of the Vinayaganthipada.^' 

1 P.L.C. 190. 

1. Jotika, Jotiya. — A treasurer of Rajagaha who later became an arahant. 
In the past he had been a householder of Benares who, with his elder brother, 


owned a field of sugar-cane. One day, when returning from the field with 
some stalks of sugar-cane, he saw a Pacceka Buddha from Gandhamadana 
to whom he gave a bowl full of sugar-cane juice for him to drink, and when 
he had drunk it, gave him another bowlful which the Pacceka Buddha 
took to Grandhamadana to share with his colleagues. The householder, 
when proffering his gifts, wished for glory and for Mbbana. His elder 
brother, hearing of thi.s, was likewise filled with joy and he, too, wished for 
Nibbana, In the time of Vipassi Buddha they were again brothers in a 
rich family of Bandhumati, the elder being called Sena and the younger 
Aparajita. Sena entered the Order and became an arahant. At his sugges- 
tion, Aparajita^ built for the Buddha a very costly Gandhakuti, with the 
seven kinds of precious things. His nephew, also called Aparajita, built an 
elephant stable in Iront of the Gandhakuti and was reborn in this age as 
Mepdaka (g.v.). The Gandhakuti and its surroundings contained all 
kinds of luxuries and splendours beyond description.^ Within and without 
the chamber he caused jewels, pounded and otherwise, to be strewn knee- 
deep. Those who came to listen to the Buddha went away, their hands 
full of jewels. One day a brahmin tried to carry away a very costly jewel, 
which much annoyed Aparajita. On mentioning it to the Buddha, the 
Buddha taught him to make a wish that his property should not be taken 
away by thieves or lost by fire or water. For nine months Aparajita held 
the ceremony of dedication of the Gandhakuti. 

In this age he was born as the son of a setthi in Eajagaha. On the day of 
his birth the whole city became one blaze of light, hence his name, Jotika. 
The king, Bimbisara, gave one thousand a day for his milk-money. When 
the time came for his marriage, Sakka provided for him a palace, seven 
storeys high, made entirely of precious minerals. Pour urns of treasure 
stood at the four corners and four stalks of sugar-cane made of solid gold, 
each the size of a palmyra tree with leaves of precious stones, to remind 
Jotika of his good deed in the past. Seven Yakkhas guarded the seven 
gates— -Yamakoli, Uppala, Vajira, Vajirabahu, Kasakanda, Katattha and 
Disapamukha-— each with numerous followers. Bimbisara, hearing of his 
splendour, appointed Jotika to the rank of setthi. 

The gods brought him a wife from Uttarakuru and lodged her in an apart- 
ment in Jotika ’s palace. Her name was Satulakayi.^ She brought with 
her a pint-pot of rice and three crystal fire-stones. Whenever they wished 
to eat, they would put rice over the boiler and set it over the crystals. The 
stones would immediately become alight and, when the -meal was cooked, 
would extinguish themselves. The pot was inexhaustible. All who came 

^ According to DhA. iii. 364, both uncle j ® For details see DhA. iv, 203 f. 
and nephevr were called Avaroja.' ; ' i Jlnd,, 223. 
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to visit Jotika were provided witli food and were allowed to take anytliing 
tiey wished from the treasure, the treasure never growing less. So great 
were the crowds which flocked to Jotika's palace that for a long time 
Bimbisara had no chance of seeing it. When Bimbisiira did in the end 
visit him with Ajatasattu, Jotika invited liim to a meal which was the most 
dainty the king had ever tasted. After the meal Jotika presented his wife 
to Bimbisara; so delicately was she nurtured that the perfume with "which 
the king was scented hurt her eyes ! There were no lamps in Jotika's 
house; only the light of jewels was made use of, and as a memento of Bim- 
bisara’s visit Jotika gave him a huge jewel to be used as a lamp.^ 

Jotika was a very pious follower of the Buddha. Once, when he was 
away listening to the Buddha’s preaching, Ajatasattu— who even when 
visiting the palace as a boy with his father had coveted Jotika’s wealth— 
went with his soldiers to attack the palace in an attempt to take possession 
of it. But the Yaldcha Yamakoll routed the army, and Ajatasattu fled for 
refuge to the vihara where Jotika wms listening to the Bhamma. On 
being charged by Ajatasattu with hypocrisy in that he was there listening 
to the Bhamma, after having charged his guards to set upon the king, 
J otika’s answer was that he had no need of guards since nobody could take 
anything of his without his sanction. He then challenged the king to re- 
move the rings from his (Jotika’s) fingers. Ajatasattu, trying with all his 
might, failed. Jotika then held out his hands and his rings all fell off. 

Agitated by the king’s desire to possess his wealth, Jotika asked for 
permission to become a monk. Ajatasattu agreed,'hoping thus to get 
possession of his riches. Jotika entered the Order and soon became ah 
arahant, but at the moment of his attainment of arahantship all his wealth 
and earthly glory vanished and his wife returned to Uttarakuru.® 

Jotika is included® among the five persons who possessed great merit and 
funniddhi. 

^ This account is taken from DliA. iv. ; ® Ihid., i. 385; Vsm. 383; PsA. 502. 

199-213. i These live persons are described as 

® ^bid., 221-4. i rmitabhojd (AA. i. 220). 

2. Jotika.— A Iiouseholder of Rajagaha and father of Dighavu. When 
Bighavu fell ill he sent Jotika to tell the Buddha.^ 

1 S. V. 344 f. 

Jotidasa Thera. — A wealthy brahmin of PMiyattha (Paniyattha). One 
day, seeing Maha Kassapa going for alms, he entertained the Elder and 
rec[uested him to preach. On a hill near the village Jotidasa built a vihara 
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for Kassapa and provided Mm witH the req_msites. Moved by the Elder's 
teaching, he left the world and soon after became an arahant. After ten 
years— during which he learnt the Three Pitakas, being specially proficient 
in the Vinaya— while on his way to Savatthi to see the Buddha, he entered 
a Paribbajakarama, and there had a discussion with the Paribbajakas on 
how to burn away evil. At the end of the discussion, they were ordained 
under him. 

In the time of Silihl Buddha he was a householder and, seeing the Buddha, 
offered him a tewman’^a-fruit.^ 

He is probably identical with Kasumaraphaladayaka of the Apadana.® 

^ Thag. 143-4; ThagA. i. 264 f. 2 445 , But see s.i!;. Sivaka. ^ 

1. Jotipala.— -The Bodhisatta born as the son of the chaplain of Brahma- 
datta, king of Benares. He was a great archer and became an ascetic. He 
is also referred to as Sarabhanga.^ For liis story see the Sarabhanga Jataka. 
He is evidently identical with Jotipala of the Indriya Jataka (q.v.). Pie 
belonged to the Kondannagotta.® 

1 J. V. 127 fF. 2 Ibid., 140, 141, 142. 

2. Jotipala. — Tlie Bodhisatta born as a brahmin of Vehalinga in the time 
of Kassapa Buddha. Ghatlkara was his friend and invited Jotipala to 
accompany him- to the Buddha, but Jotipala refused to go, saying that a 
“ shaveling recluse ” could be of no use to him. But Ghatikara was very 
insistent, and one day, after they had bathed together in the river, seized 
Jotipala by the hair and made a final appeal. This boldness on the part 
of an inferior (Ghatlkara was a potter) caused Jotipala to realise his extreme 
earnestness and he agreed to go. After hearing the Buddha preach, J otipala 
became a inonk.^ 

This insulting remark made by Jotipala regarding Kassapa Buddha led 
to Gotama, in his last life, having to practise austerities for a longer period 
than did the other Buddhas.® The memory of what he did as Jotipala 
was one of the things that made the Buddha smile.® 

1 M. ii. 46 fF.; ,T. i. 43; Bii. xxv. 10; 1 2 Ap. i. 301; UdA. 265; ApA. i. 95. 

see also S. i. 34 f, ; Mil. 221 ; Mtii. i. 319 fF. ' » DhsA. 294, 496. 

3. Jotipala. — A brahmin, son of Govinda, chaplain of Disampati* 
Jotipala was a friend of Disampati's son, Benu, who had six other noble,s as 
companions. On the death of Govinda, Jotipala became chaplain to Di- 
sampati. He inspired Renu's six companions to wait on Renu and make 
him promise to share the kingdom with them when he should come to t he 
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throne. This promise Renu kept when he succeeded his father and appointed 
Jotipala to carry out the division of the kingdom, which the latter duly 
did. All the kings wished Jotipala to be their chaplain, and he instructed 
them in the art of government, teaching the mantras also to seven eminent 
brahmins and to seven hundred : young graduates. Jotipala himself came 
to be known as Maha Govinda. : 

After some time, Jotipala took leave of the seven kings, his disciples and 
his wives, and sj)ent the four months of the rainy season in a retired spot 
outside the city, developing ; in order to see Brahma face to face. 

At the end of the four months, Brahma Sanafikumara appeared before him 
and gave him a boon. Jotipala asked to be taught the way to reach the 
Brahma -world, and, having listehed to Sanankumara’s exposition, decided 
to leave the world. The kings and all the others did their best to make him 
desist from this course, hut finding their efforts of no avail they went with 
him into the homeless life, where all of them profited thereby. 

Jotipala was the Bodliisatta.^ He is twice mentioned in the Aiiguttara 
Nikaya® in a list of ancient teachers with very large followings. 

1 D. ii. 232-51; Mtu. i. 197 ff. 2 A. iii. 372; iv. 135; A A. ii. 679. 

4. Jotipala. — A monk at whose request Buddhaghosa wrote the Sarattha- 
ppakasini aud the Manoratthaptoani. He seems to have been a colleague 
of Buddhaghosa and lived with him in several places, including KaMpura.^ 

' 1 Gv. 68; SAviii>235; Ai^ii. 874. 

5. Jotipala. — A thera of Geylon. He defeated in debate the adherents 
of the VetuUa school, and one of their angry followers, DatHapabhuti, raised 
his hand to strike the thera. An ulcer immediately appeared on Datlmpa- 
bhuti^s hand. Aggabodhi I. gave the Elder a dwelling in the vihara (Abhaya- 
giri ?) — ^wherc the discussion took :place----and charged his nephew with his 
care. The king also built for the Elder the Naagehapariceheda. Later 
the Kalifiga king came with Kis family to Ceylon and was ordained under 
J otipala . Aggabodhi IL repaired the Thuparama at Jotipala's suggestion 
and deposited therein a relic of the Buddha from the Lohapasada.^ 

^ Cv, xlii. 36, 45, 61, 60. 

Jotipasana. — The name given to the crystals brought from Uttarakuru 
by Jotika’s wife. When anything requiring cooking was placed on them 
they gleamed hot, and went out of themselves when the cooking was 
complete.^ 

^ DhA. iv. 209; BA. iii. 965. 



1. Jhana Samyutta (also called Samadhi). — The twenty-fourth Samyutta 
of the Samyutta Nikaya/ 

1 S. iii. 263-79. 


1. Jotiya.— See Jotika. 

2. Jotiya.— A king of seventy-three kajjpas ago, a previous birth, of 
Manjaripujaka.^ 

1 Ap. i. 228. 


3. Jotiya.— A Nigaigtha, for whom Pandukabhaya built a house to the 
east of the Nicasusana at Anuradhapura.^ The Mahavamsa Tika'^ calls 
him a hJiagaravaddhaki. The Abhayagiri-vihara was later erected on the 
spot occupied by Jotiya's residence.® 


1 Mhv.x. 97. 


Jotirasa.— An ascetic living near Kancanapabbata, and a friend of 
Vessavana. He lived in a hut called Kancanapatti, and Vessavapa daily 
sent him four mangoes from his tree (Abbhantaramba), some of which he 
gave to a parrot, as related in the Abbhantara Jataka (g'.a.). He is identified 
with Sariputta.^ 

1 J. ii. 400. 


Jotivana.— The name given to the Nandanavana in Anuradhapura after 
Mahinda had preached there, converting a large number of people.^ It 
was situated immediately before the south gate of the city .® It was included 
in the boundaries of the Mahavihara and, later, Mahasena built the Jetavana- 
vMra in Jotivana.® 

It is said^ that when Mahinda preached at Jotivana there was an earth- 
quake..;/' . 

1 Sp. i, 82; Mhv. XV. 202. ; ^ DA. i. 131; see also Cv. xxxvii. 65; 

2 1, 7, 8. ^ xxxvii. 33. ; lii. 59. 


Jh. 

Jhatva Sutta.— See Chetva Sutta. 


Jhana Vagga. — The last and twentieth chapter of the Eka Hipata of the 
Anguttara Hikaya.^ 

1 A. i. 38-46. 
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2. Jhana Saipiyutta.— The Mty-tKkd Satiiyu^^^ of the Samyutta Nikaya/ 

1 S.V.307-10. 

1. Jhana Satta.—Anuraddha tells his colleagues of the advantages of 
cnltivating trance.^ 

1 S. V. 305. 

2. Jhana Sutta.~Six things one must give up in order to develop 

1 A. iii. 428. 

3. Jhana Sutta.— Six other things which must be abandoned in order 
that iMncf may be developed.^ 

. VA-iu. 428.;', ■ ; 

4. Jhana Sutta. — The Buddha explains to the monks how the destruction 
of the dsavas is the result of every step taken in the sphere of contempla- 
tion.^ 

l A. iv. 422 f. 

5. Jhana Sutta. — The great benefit one derives from practising 

even for the duration of a finger-snap, and the different methods of attaining 
to such practice.^ 

i A.i. 38ff. 

6. Jhana Sutta.^ — On the advantages that result from the practice of 
mindfulness centred on the body 

iA.i. 43f. 

Jhanasodhana Jataka (No. 134).— The Bodhisatta was once an ascetic 
who, at the moment of his death, said “ neither conscious nor imconscious.” 
His chief disciple interpreted these words, but the others would not believe 
him until the Bodhisatta descended from the Brahma-world in order to 
uphold his explanation. 

dhe story was related in reference to an explanation given by Sariputta 
atSankassa.^ 

This Jataka is probably also called the Anahgana Jataka {q,v.). 

■ ■ ■ ■ " 1 J.i. 473. •• 

Jhanahhihha Sutta. — ^The Buddha tells the monks that l ytaba Kassapa 
is able to do many of the things he himself can do.^ 

1 S. ii. 210 f[. 
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Sanakatha.— The first chapter of the Mahavagga of the Patisambhi- 
damagga/ 

^ Ps. i. 4-135. 

Sanagambhira. — A monk of Pagan, author of the Tathagatiippatti/ 

^ Bode: op. cU,, 16. 

Sfanathavika, — An arahant. One hundred thousand kappas ago he was 
a hermit, and, seeing the Buddha (Padumuttara), worshipped him with 
reverence and sang his |)raises.^ He is probably identical wdth Yasadatta 
Thera.^ 

1 Ap. ii. 392 f. a ThasA. i. 428. 

Sanathomana. — See fanasannaka. 


Sanadkara (Sapavara). — A king of sixty-one kappas ago, a previous 
birth of TlraipsiyaA 

1 Ap. i. 257. 


Uanapala. — A leader of the fraternity of monks in Anuradkapura in the 
time of ParakkamaMkii IT 

^ Gv. Ixxviii. 8. 


Sanavara. — An author of Pagan, He wrote several works in Pali, includ- 
ing the Rajadhirajanamattappakasini. He was tutor to the king Maha- 
rajadhipati. Ho translated the Abkidkanappadipika into Burmese.^ 

1 Bode: op. c*Y., 66 f. 

Sanavilasa. — A monk of Laos who wrote the Safikhyapakasaka,’^ 

^ Bode: op. cit., 47. 

1. fJanasannaka Thera. — An arahant. In a past life he met Siddhattha 
Buddha and paid him homage. Seventy-three kappas ago he became 
bing sixteen times.^ He is probably identical with Subahu,® 

1 Ap. i. 140 f. 2 ThagA. i. 124. 

2. Ranasannaka Thera. — An arahant. Ninety-one kappas ago he saw a 
coco-palm and, with his mind fixed on the Buddha, thought of the Buddha’s 
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praises. Seventy-three kappas ago he was a king named Pulinapuppliiya.^ 
He is probably identical with Piyafijaha.^ v.l. Nanathomana. 

^ Ap. L 161 f. 2 ipijagA. i. 169. 


Sanasagara. — A monk of Pagan, author of the LiAgatthavivaranappa" 
kasanaP 

1 Gv. 69, 67; Bode; op. cii., 22. 


S'anabhivamsa.— A leader of the Panipaiias in their controversy with 
the Ekamsikas in Burma,^ He wrote several tikas and a Burmese transla- 
tion of the Jatakas and the Rajadhirajavilasini.® 

1 Bode: op. ci^,, 76. ' 2 jg. gyd. vs. 1215. 


Sanalankara.-— A Burmese monk, author of the Padavibhaga.^ 

^ Bode: op. c«7., 77. 


fJataka Siitta. — If a well-known monk encourages others to act and speak 
contrary to the ordinances of the Dhamma and to have ideas contrary to 
them, he lives to the harm of a large number of people.^ 

1 A. i. 106. 


Natika (u.Z. Nadika, Natika).-— A locality in the Vajji country on the high- 
way between Kotigama and Vesali. The Buddha first went there in the 
course of one of his tours, and the inhabitants, being greatly attracted by 
him, built for him a residence in brick, the Ginjakavasatha (g.u,), which, 
in course of time, became a great vihara.^ The Buddha, subsecpiently, 
seems to have stayed several times in S'atika. According to the Culagosinga 
Sutta^ he stayed there soon after the schism of the Kpsambi monks 
and sought the Gosingasalavana, evidently in the neighbourhood where 
Anuruddha, Nandiya and Kimbila were in residence. The Buddha also 
visited Natika on his last journey, while on his way to Kiisinara, and was 
staying there on the day that he accepted Ambapali’s hospitality and her 

1 MA. i. 424. 1 they -yp-ere in Paemavamsadaya and the 

2 M. i. 205; but according to Vin. j Buddha went there from Balakalonaka- 
(i: 350 f.), which relates this incident, ' ragama. 


jRanodaya.— The first work written by Buddhaghosa while he was yet 
in India.^ It was probably on some philosophical subjeot. 
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gift of tlie Ambapaliambavana.® It was evidently during this stay that 
Ananda questioned the Buddha as to the lot of various pious inhabitants 
of ^atika who had been zealous followers of the Buddha’s teaching. Among 
them several are mentioned by name— the monk Salha, the nun Nauda, 
Sudatta, Kakudha, Kaliftga, Nikata, Katissabha, Tuttha, Santuttha, Bhadda, 
Subhadda and the iipasika Sugata. The Buddha tells Ananda of their 
destiny, and informs him that more than ninety people of Slatika had Ijecoine 
Sakadagamins and more than five hundred Sotapannas. He then proceeds 
to proclaim the discourse which has become famous as the Dhammadasa.^ 
The Janavasabha Sutta,® which was also preached at H’atika, is evidently 
based on this incident and is probably an elaboration of the same. The 
Saniyutta Nikaya and the Ahguttara Hikaya record other suttas on different 
topics preached at Natika.® Mention is also made of discussions between 
the Buddha and Kaccayana’ and Sandha,® and also of a discussion 
between Sabhiya Kaceayana and Vacchagotta.® 

The books spells the name of the village in two ways: Natika and 
Nadika. This doubt as to the spelling seems to have existed from 
quite early times, as the apparent confusion of the etymology leads us 
to believe. In the Saniyutta Commentary,^® Buddhaghosa says “ 'Bdtiheti 
dvinnam ndtakdnamgdme” In the Digha Commentary however, ho says 
“ Nddikd ti etam taldkam nissdya dviy,nmn culla'pitu-makdpituputtdmni dve 
gdmd. Nddike ti ekasniim ndtigdme” These explanations seem to support 
both spellings — Natika and Nadika — ^^atika because it was a “ ndtigdma ” 
and Nadika because it was near the pond Nadika.^® Ehys Davids^® thinks 
that Nadika (pi.) was a clan-name and Nadika the name of the clan’s 
village. Woodward^* also supports the reading Nadika, and suggests 
that the name is connected with nadd, and refers to Walters’ Chwang 
(ii. 86), where reference is made to Nataka on the Ganges between Vesali 
and Patna. 


^ Vin. i. 232 f. 

* D. ii. 91 ff.; S. v. 3/56 ff., also records 
■what is evidently the same incident. 
Two additional names, Asoka and Asoki, 
occur in the Samyutta passage. 

® D. ii. 200 f. 

® See s.t’. Ginjakavasatha Sutta and 
also Satika Sutta; also S. iv. 90; A. hi. 
303 f., 306 f., A. iv. 316 f. and 320 f. 

’ S. ii. 153. 


8 A. v.322f. 

9 S. iv. 401 f. 

10 SA.ii. 66. 

11 DA. ii. 543. 

18 MA. ii. 424 definitely states that 
the name of the pond was also Nadika 
(Nadike viharaii ti Nadiki ndma eka, 
etc.,). 

18 Diahh. 97, n. 1. 

14 GS. hi. 217, n. 4. 


Satika Sutta. — Once the Buddha, while meditating in the Gifijakavasatba 
at Natika^ uttered a discourse regarding 111, its arising and its cessation. 
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A certain monk stood listening, and tke Buddha asked him to learn the 
Doctrine as he had heard itd 

1 S. ii. 71 j repeated at S. iv. 90. 

flatika ('y.h ItatiM).— The name, probably of a pond (toZaia) near the 
village of Itatika, and/or of the clan who lived in the village. See Satika, 

Seyyasandati.~A Pali work, probably by a Burmese author. There 
exists also a on the work.’’ 

■ , i-Gv.^72..' 

. T. 

■ 

ll'ahkitama'tica. — A place near Gaya. It was the residence of the Y akkha 
Sueiloma and the Buddha once stayed there.’- The Sutta Kipata Commen- 
tary* explains that Tankitamanca was at Gayatittha, and that it was a 
stone-bed {fdsanamanca) formed by a stone set on the top of four other 
stones. The Samyutta Commentary* says it -was either a house {geha) 
so-formed, or a long bed made with supports inserted under the legs of the 
bedstead and placed in the temples of the gods. 

1 SN. p. 47 f.; S. i. 206. 2 SNA. i. 301. ^ SA. i. 232 f. 

Th. 

Thakuraka.— The chief of the Ariyakkhattayodha’ {q.v.). 

1 Cv. xc. 16, 24, 27. 

Thapana Sutta.— Ten reasons for establishing the Patimokkha.’ 

1 A. y.. .70f. 

1. Thana Sutta.— The four kinds of persons in the world— those who live 
on the fruit of their efforts, not of their deeds ; those who live on the fruit of 
their deeds, not of their efforts ; those who do both ; those who do neither.’ 

1A.U.135. 

2. Thana Sutta,— A man’s virtue is to be understood only by association, 
his integrity by living with him, his courage by watching him in time 
of distress, his wisdom by conversing with him.’ 

1 A. ii, 187 fP. 
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3. Thana Sutta. — Five things that make parents desire a son — he will 
help them, he will do his duty by them, he will keep up tradition, worthily 
possess his heritage and give merit to them when they are dead/ 

^ A. iii. 43. 


4. ■Thana Sutta.— The five unattainable states— ageing which brings no 
decay, sickening no disease, dying no death, wasting no destruction, 
ending no end.^ 

1 S4 f. : 


6. Thana Sutta.— Four occasions that exist- when action is unpleasant 
and unprofitable to the doer, when it is unpleasant but profitable, when 
it is pleasant but unprofitable, when it is both pleasant and profitable^ 

, 1 A.,ii.'118'f.^.''^ ■ ■ 


6. Thana Sutta.— Five things which should often be contemplated by 
everyone — -the possibility of old age, disease, death, separation from what 
is near and dear, and the fact that one is the result of one’s own deeds — 
and the purposes of such contemplation.^ 

1 A. iii.' 71 ff. ■ ' ' . , 


7. Thana Sutta.— The special attainments of the inhabitants of Uttara* 
kuru, Jamhudipa and Tavatimsa respectively.^ 

■ ■ ■: ','■ i'A.'v.'396.", 


8. Thana Sutta.— Five conditions hard to be won by a woman who has 
won no merit— birth in a desirable family, marriage to a desirab^ person, 
having no other wife as rival, giving birth to a son and ability to retain 
the Imsband’s affection.^ 

1 S. iv. 249. 


9. Thana Sutta.— The conditions that promote lust, malevolence, sloth, 
torpor, excitement and flurry, doubt and wavering, and the seven bojjhangas} 

1 S. V. 84 f. 


10. Thana Sutta.— The Buddha knows how things are caused and occa- 
sioned, and the fruits of actions.^ 

1 S. V. 304. 
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TMnakofikana.~A garden in Oeylon,^ out by Parakkamabahn 

i Cv.ixsix. 11. : 

’yhitanjaliya.— An arabant tbera. In tbe time of Tissa Buddlia be was 
a bunter, and, having seen the Bnddba, worshipped him. The banter was 
almost immediately afterwards killed by lightning, and at the moment of 
death clasped bis bands once more in honour of the Buddha, Bifty-four 
kappas ago he was a king named MigakefuA 

1 Ap. i. 123. 

1. Thiti Sutta.-^The four kinds of people who practise meditation — those 
skilled in concentration but not in steadfastness, those in steadfastness 
but not in concentration, those in neither, those in both.^ 

' : i.S,m.264. i ■ 

2. Thiti Sutta.-~When the Buddha has passed away, the Doctrine will 

last if people cultivate the four not if they do not.’' 

1S.V.172. ' 

3. TMti Sutta. — The Buddha praises not steadfastness in good actions, 
but growth in respect of them.: In this sutta the Buddha explains by 
means of similes how this is done.^ 

1 A.T?:.96f, 

4. Thiti Sutta. — The seven stations of consciousness {vinndnattMti).^ 

i A. iv. 39f. 


Takka Jataka (No. 63).— Once ihe Bodhisatta was an ascetic on the banks 
of the Ganges, from which he rescued Dutthakumari, daughter of the setthi 
of Benares, who had been thrown, into the flood during a storm bj?' her 
long-sufiering servants. The ascetic succumbed to the wiles of Dutthaku- 
mari and took up his abode with her in a village, where they earned their 
living by selling (curds or dates). He therefore came to be called 
Takkapan^ita. One day the village was looted by robbers, and they carried 
the woman away together 'with their booty. Diving happily with the 
robber chief, she feared that her former husband might come to claim her; 
she therefore sent for him with sweet woxdsi planning to have him killed. 
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WHle being beaten by the robber-cMef, Takkapandita kept repeating, 

Ungrateful wretckes/' and, on being asked tke reason, related the story. 
The robber thereupon killed the woman. 

Ananda is identified with the robber-chief. 

The story was related to a passion-tossed monk,^ The Jataka is some- 
times referred to^as the Takkariya Jataka. 

i j. i. 295-99. 2 J. V, 446 (16). 

Takkapandita. — The name given to the Bodhisatta in the Takka Jataka 
{q.v.). ■ ; 

Takkambila. — A fasada attached to a vihara in Rohana. It was repaired 
by Dappnla, who also installed monks there.^ 

iGv. xlv. 56. 

Takkara. — A. city in the time of Sumana Buddha.^ 

1 ThagA. i. 303; Ap. ii. 416. 

Takkaru Jataka.— See Kakkaru Jataka. 

Takkala Jataka (No. 446). — Once in a village lived a man called Vasit- 
thaka, an only son, who looked after his father with great devotion, until 
the latter, much against the wishes of his son, found a wife for him. A 
son was born to the pair and, when seven years old, he overheard his mother 
planning to have the old man taken by a ruse to the cemetery and there 
killed and buried in a pit. The next morning, when his father set out in 
a cart for the cemetery, the child insisted on accompanying him. Having 
watched his father dig a pit, he asked what it was for, and was told that the 
useless old man was a burden to keep and that the pit was for him. The 
boy was silent, and when his father stopped to have a rest, he took up the 
spade and began to dig another hole. On being asked the reason, he said 
it was for his father when he should be too old to be supported. This 
remark opened Vasitthaka’s eyes; he returned home and drove away his 
wife. He afterwards took her back on her promising to give up her 
treacherous ways. 

The story was related to a man who had looked after his father; but the 
wife, whom he took at his father's wish, wanted to get' rid of the old man, 
and suggested the idea to her husband. But his answer was that if she 
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found tie house inconvenient sie could go elsewhere. The Buddha said 
that the characters of both stories were identical, and that he himself was 
the lad of the atttavatthu} 

. ^ J. iv. 43-50. 


Takkasila.— The capital of Gandhara. It is frequently mentioned as a 
centre of education, especially in the Jatakas. It is significant that it is 
never mentioned in the suttas, though, according to numerous Jataka 
stories, it was a great centre of learning from pre-Buddhistic times. The 
Commentaries mention that in the Buddha's day, also, princes and other 
eminent men received their training at Takkasila. Pasenadi, king of 
Kosala, Mahali, chief of the Liechavis, and Bandhula, prince of the Mallas, 
were classmates in the university of Takkasila.^ Among others described 
as being students of Takkasila are Jivaka, Ahgulimala, Dhammapala 
of Avanti, Kanhadinna, Bharadvaja and Yasadatta (g.!).}. 

From Benares to Takkasila was a distance of two thousand yojanas,^ 
though we are told that sometimes the journey was accomplished in one 
day.® The road passed through thick jungle infested by robbers.* Takka- 
sila was, however, a great centre of trade ; people flocked to it from various 
parts of the country,® not only from Benares, but also from Savatthi, from 
which city the road lay through Soreyya.® In ancient times students 
came to the university from Lala (J. i. 447), from the Kuril country 
(DhA, iv. 88), from Magadha {J. v. 161), and from the Sivi country (J. v. 
210 ). 


The students in the university studied the three Vedas and the eighteen 
sciences (vijjd),'^ which evidently included the science of archery,® the art 
of swordmanship,” and elephant-craft {hatthi-sutta)^° Mention is also made 
of the study of magic, such as the Alambanamanta, for charming snakes,** 
and the Nidhiuddharanamanta, for recovering buried treasure.*® The 
students were also taught the science of ritual (mf«?ia)*®; but in this branch 
of learning Benares seems to have had a greater rejjutation, for we find 
students being sent there from Takkasila in order to learn the mahtas.** 
The students generally paid a fee to the teacher on admission, the usual 
amount being one thousand gold pieces. They waited on the teacher by 
day and were taught by him at night. The paying students were entitled 
to various privileges, and lived with the teacher as memlmrs of his family, 
enjoying his constant company,: The students seem mostly to have done 

® J. i. 356; DhA. iv, 66 ; also aiedleirie 
and surgery ( Vin. i; 269 f.) 


1 DhA. i. 337. 

2 J. i. 395. 

^ DhA. iv. 60. 
« DhA. i. 326. 
J. i. 169. 


J. ii. 47. 

5 MMd. i. 164. 


» J. V. 128. 

J. iv. 467. 
18 J. ii. 200. 


18 J. ii. 47. 

13 J. iii. 116. 

11 DhA. iii. 446. 
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their own domestic work, leading a co-operate life, gathering their own 
jSrewood and cooking their meals, though mention is made of servants, 
both male and female, helping in the various tasks?® 

Only brahmanas and khattiyas appear to have Been eligible for admission 
to Takkasila?® : 

Discipline was evidently very rigorous, a breach of the rules being severely 
punished, irrespective of the status of the pupil, who was sometimes flogged 
on the back with a bamboo stick?’ Often the most promising students 
were given the daughters of the teachers in marriage as a mark of very 
special favour?® Sometimes the teacher and his pupils were invited to 
a meal at the house of a chief man of the city?® The principal teacher was 
called Disapamokkhacariya; under him were assistants, usually chosen 
from among his students, who were called pitthiacariya?° 

Takkasila, being the capital of Gandhara, was probably also the seat of 
government. Bimbisara’s contemporary in Gandhara was Pukkusati?’' 
Mention is made in the Jatakas of a Takkasila-raja?® According to the 
Kumbhakara Jataka {q.v.), Takkasila was the capital of Naggaji. The 
Dipavamsa^® records that twelve kings, descendants of Dipahkara, ruled 
in succession at Takkasila. 

It is said in the Divyavadana®^ that Bindusara’s empire included Takka- 
sila. There was once a rebellion there and Asoka was sent to quell it. 
From the minor Rock Edict II. of Asoka it would appear that Takkasila 
was the headquarters of a provincial government at Gandhara, placed under 
a Kumara or Viceroy. A rebellion broke out there again in the time of 
Asoka, who sent his son Kunala to settle it. 

Taklcasila is identified with the Greek Taxila, in Rawalpindi in the 
Punjab. 

16 J. i. 319. 16J, iv.391. i i9J.iv. 391. 

1’ J. ii. 277 f. 20 j. ii. 100. 

16 DhA. iv. 66. Elsewhere (J. 21 j. i. 399. jj, 218. 

vri. 347) it is stated that the teacher’s 22 AA. i. 153; MA. i. 336; ii. 979, 987 f. 

daughter was given to the eldest papil. 23 jji 31^ 2^ p. 371. 


Takkasila Jataka. — ^Apparently another name^ for the Telapatta Jataka 
{q.v.). 

1 See J. i. 970; DhA. iv. 83. 


Takkarika.— See Takkariya. 


Takkariya.— The Bodhisatta as chaplain to the king of Benares. See 
Takkariya Jataka. . , > ^ 
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Takkariya Jataka (ui/ Takkarika) {No. 481).— Biakmaaatta had, as 
chaplain, a tawny-brown brahmin who was toothless, and whose wife had 
a paramour possessed of the same attributes. Wishing for the death of 
the latter, the chaplain asked the king to build anew the southern gate of 
his city, and declared that oh the day the gate was set up a tawny-brown 
brahmin should be killed and sacrificed to the guardian spirits. The king 
agreed, but the chaplain, unable to restrain his wife’s conduct, told her 
about it. The news spread abroad, and all tawny -brown brahmins fled 
from the city, leaving, on the auspicious day, only the chaplain. The 
people demanded that he should be slain to avert ill-luck, and that his 
pupil, TakkMya (the Bodhisatta), should be appointed in his place. The 
chaplain confessed his plan to Takkariya, who thereupon related several 
stories showing how “ silence is golden.” In the end Takkariya allowed 
the chaplain to flee from the city, and had the corpse of a goat buried under 
the city gates in the dead of night.^ 

The story was related in reference to Kokalika, who came to grief by 
abusing the Chief Disciples. : See Kokahka (2). 

The tawny-brown brahmin is identified with Kokalika. 

The Jataka seems also to have been called the Takka Jataka® and the 
Makatakkari Jataka.^ 

1 J. iv. 242 fF. 2 J, V. 446. 3 ^ 175, 

Takkivlmainsi. — The name of a class of brahmins who might be described 
as sophists and researchers.^ 

iM. ii, 21]. 


Takkola. — A town mentioned in the Milindapanha^ as a great centre of 
trade. 


^ p. 359. 


Tahkuttara. — A Damila chieftain, ally of Kulasekhara.^ 

^ Gv. Ixxvi. 144. 


Tagara.— A city in the time of Dhammadassi Buddha; it was the capital 
of King Sanjaya.^ 

^ BuA. p. 183. 


Tagarasikhi. ^A Pacceka Buddha,^ third among the five hundred sons 
of Padumavat!, all of whom became Pacceka Buddhas. Suppabuddhia^ a 
banker of Bajagaha, having seen the Pacceka Buddha on his way to a 
1 M. iii. 69; ApA. i. 106. 
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park, spoke insultingly to liim, and, as a result, was born as a leper in tbis 
birtk.^ . 

The Samyutta Nikaya® contains tbe story of a man who often met 
Tagarasikbi begging for alms. One day, being attracted by him, lie asked 
bis wife to give bim a meal and went on bis way. His wife prepared ex- 
cellent food and gave it to Tagarasikbi. Tbe husband met Tagarasikbi on 
bis way back to tbe town, and seeing tbe excellence of tbe food, was dis- 
pleased with bis wife’s generosity, thinking to himself that it were better 
that slaves and workmen should have eaten the food. As a result, be was 
born as a very rich settbi in Savatfhi, but was never able to enjoy bis wealth, 
and died intestate, all bis possessions passing to the royal treasury. The 
Dbammapada Commentary^ calls him Aputtaka. It has been suggested® 
that the “ Tagara ” in Tagarasikbi was tbe name of a placej, perhaps the 
modern Ter. 

» Ud. V. 3; UdA. 291; DhA. (ii. 36) ^ i. 92 f, ; S A. i. 126 f. ; also J. iii. 299 f. 

aays Suppabuddba spat on tke Pacceka and MT?. 597. 

Buddka. * ir. 7f f. ® Bud. India, p. 31. 


Tabguttavanka-parivena.— A monastery, probably in Ceylon ; the resi- 
dence of RatthapaJa, author of the original of the RasavaMni,^ 

1 P.L.C. 224. 

” Tam jivam tarn Sariram ” Sutta.-T-One of the views wbiob are belTi^ 
the world, owing to the existence of the MawdAus and the clinging to tbem.^ 

1 S. iii.215. , 


Tacasara Jataka (No. 368). — Once a poor village doctor saw some boys 
playing near a tree, in tbe hollow of which lived a snake. Hoping to make 
some money, be asked one of the boys, who was tbe Bodbisatta, to put 
bis band into tbe hollow of tbe tree, saying that a hedgehog lived there. 
Tbe boy did so, but, feeling tbe snake, with great presence of mind, be 
seized it firmly by tbe neck and fiung it away from bim. Tbe snake fell 
on tbe doctor and bit bim so severely that be died. Tbe boys were brought 
before tbe king and charged, but on bearing tbe Bodbisatta’s explanation 
tbe king released them. 

Tbe story was related to show bow tbe Bodbisatta practised panndpdra- 
mitd. Ananda is identified with tbe king.^ 

1 J. iii. 204 £f. 

Tacehaka. — A class of Nagas present at tbe Mahasamaya. 

1 D. ii. 268. 
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Tacchasukara Jataka (No. 492).— Once a carpenter in ^ a village near 
Benares picked up a young boar from a pit and took Mm borne and reared 
him, calling him Taeehasukara {Carpenter Boar). dMe boar ^ him 

in his work, fetching his tools and so on. When he grew up to be a big, 
burly beast, the carpenter let him go free in the forest. There he joined 
a herd of wild boars which was being harassed by a fierce tiger. Taccha- 
sukara made all the preparations for a counter-attack, digging pits and 
training all the members of the herd in their various duties, and their 
several positions at the time of atta,ck. Under his guidance they succeeded 
in killing the tiger and greedily devouring the corpse. Tacchasilkara was 
told that there was a sham ascetic who had helped the tiger to eat the boars. 
The herd attacked the ascetic, who climbed up a fig-tree, but they uprooted 
the tree and devoured him. They consecrated Tacchasukara as their king, 
making him sit on a fig-tree, and sprinkling water on him from a conch- 
shell, with its spirals turned right-wise, W the ascetic had used for 
drinking. Hence arose the eustoni of seating the king on a chair of fig- 
wood and sprinkling him with water from a conch-shell at his coronation. 

The story was related in connection with the Thera Dhannggaliatissa 
iq.v.). Spies of Pasenadi had heard him discuss with the Thera Datta the 
plan of campaign which should be adopted if Pasenadi wished to defeat 
Ajatasattu. This was repeated to Pasenadi, who followed the suggestion 
and captured Ajatasattu. Dhanuggahatissa is identified with Taccha- 
sukara.’- 

1 J. iv. 342 fF. 

Tatavapi. — A locality near the Kalavapi, There was a fortress there 
where Gokappa suffered defeat.^ 

^ Ov. Ixx. 165. 

Tandulanali Jataka (No. 5). — Once the Bodhisatta was appraiser to the 
king of Benares, with whom he always dealt fairly. The king was greedy, 
and thinking that his appraiser paid too much for things bought for the 
palace, he appointed in his place a rustic, whom he happened to see passing. 
This man fixed prices according to his own fancy. One day a dealer brought 
five hundred horses from Uttarapatha, and the appraiser valued the whole 
lot at a single measure of rice. The horse-dealer sought the Bodhisatta’s 
advice, who suggested that the appraiser should be asked to value a measure 
of rice. The horse-dealer went to the king, and, in the presence of the 
court, asked the appraiser the value of one measure of rice. The man 
replied that it was worth all Benares and its suburbs. The ministers 
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laughed, thus putting the king to shame. He dismissed the fool and 
reinstated the Bodhisatta. 

The story was told in reference to Laludayi, who had a dispute with 
Dabha Mallaputfa regarding the distribution of food tickets. The monks 
thereupon asked Laludayi to undertake the task. This he did so badly 
that great confusion ensued, and the matter was reported to the Buddha, 
who related the above story to show that in the past, too, his stupidity 
had deprived others of their profit. 

Laludayi is identified with the false appraiser.^ 

1 J.i. 123-26. 

Tandulapatta.— A village in Rohanad 

1 Ov. Ixxiv. 165. 

Tandlllapaladvara. — One of the gates of Rajagaha. Near the gate was 
the residence of the brahmin Dhanafijanid 

1 M. ii. 185; MA. ii. 795. 

1. Tanhakkhaya Sutta. — The Buddha teaches the destruction of craving, 
and the path thereto.^ 

iS.iv.371. 

2. Tanhakkhaya Sutta, — ^Anuruddha tells the monks that the four sati- 
patthams, it cultivated, lead to the destruction of craving.^ 

1 S. v. 300. 

Tanhahkara. — One of the four Buddhas born in the same Jeappa as 
Dipahkarad 

1 J. i. 44; Bu. xxvii. 1. 

Tanha.— One of the three daughters of Mara, who tried to tempt the 
Buddha under the Ajapalanigrodha, soon after the Enlightenment.^ 

1 SN. p. 163; S. i. 124 f.; J. i. 78, 469; DM. i. 252; iii. 196, 199. 

Tanha Vagga.— The twenty-fourth chapter of the Dhammapada. 

1. Tanha Sutfa. — On the one hundred and eight thoughts of craving — 
thirty-six each, of the past, the present, and the future — -which,' like a net, 
snares one, clings to one, etc.^ 


1 A. ii 211 f. 
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2. Tanha Sutta.— Tie four causes of tie arising of craving in a monk- 
robes, food, lodging, success or failure in undertakings.^ 

:.:V '■ A. ii. 10. 


3. Tania Sutta.— Tie nine evil tiings wiici iave tieir ultimate origin 
in tanha} 


1 A. iv. 400 f. 


4. Tania Sutta. — Boti craving and tie emancipation tierefrom, tirougi 
knowledge, are nourisied and fulfilled by sometiing, and tiis sonietiing 
may finally be reduced to association witi tie bad and tie good respec- 
tively.’' 

-1 A.v.ll6'ff. ", 

5. Tania Sutta.— Pieacied in answer to a q^uestion by a deva. It is 
craving, above all tiings, wiici brings everytiing beneath its sway.’ 

1 S. i. 39. 

6. Tania Sutta, — Preached to Raiula, as question and answer. Craving 
fox objects of sense is fleeting, and leads, therefore, to unhappiness.’ 

I S. ii. 248, 251. 

7. Tania Sutta. — Craving for body is impermanent; likewise craving for 
sounds, scents, savours, etc,’ 

1 S. iii. 227. 

8. Tania Sutta. — Tie arising of craving for body and for tiings is tie 
beginning of decay and death, its cessation, tieir cessation.’ 

1 S. iii. 230. 

9. Tania Sutta. — Desire and lust for visible shape, etc.; these are a cor- 
ruption of tie heart.’ 

I S. iii. 234. 

10. Tania Sutta.— A discussion between Sariputta and Jambukiadaka 
on tie three kinds of craving — ^for sense-delight, for becoming, for not- 
becoming.’ 

IS. iv.257. 
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11. TailM Sutta.— The Noble Eightfold Path must be followed in order 
to get rid of the three kinds of craving.^ 

1 S. V. 57£: ■ 

TanhasaAIdiaya Sutta.— See Cula° and Malia°. 

Tatojasi.— A messenger of Vessavana.^ 

1 D. iii 201. 

Tatola, Tatotala, Tattala.— Messengers of Vessavana.^ 

1 D. iii. 201. 

Tatha.— A Pacceka Buddha.^ 

^ M. iii. 69; ApA. i. 106. 

1. Tatha Sutta. — There are four things that are true and unalterable— 
the facts of Dukkha, its arising, its cessation, the path thereto.^ 

1S.V.430. 

2, Tatha Sutta. — The Four Noble Truths. Same as above. ^ 

1 S, V. 435. 

Tathagata. — ^An epithet of the Buddha, used by the Buddha in referring 
to himself. The Commentaries^ give eight (sometimes expanded to 
sixteen) explanations of the word, which shows that there was probably 
no fixed tradition on the point. The explanations indicate that the name 
can be used for any arahant, and not necessarily only for a Buddha, The 
term was evidently pre-Buddhistic, though it has not yet been found in 
any pre-Buddhistic work. 

1 DA. i. 59-67 ; AA. i. 58-63rMA. 39-43; UdA. 128 If., etc. 

Tathagata Sutta.— A group of suttas in which the simile of the Tathagata, 
being the chief of all creatures, is repeated,^ 

^ S. V. 41 ff. ; repeated at V. 135. 

“ Tathagatena-vutta ” Sutta, — Another record^ of the first sermon 
preached by the Buddha, more commonly known as the Dhaminaccakkap'* 
pavattana Sutta {q.v.). At the conclusion of the sutta, news of the establish- 


1 See Via. i. 10 ff. 
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ment of the kingdom of the Dhamma was proclaimed throughout the 
Cakkavala. Kondanna alone, of the Paneavaggiyas, understood the signi- 
hcance of the teaching, and became known as Annata-KojOidanna.^ This 
sntta is followed by a repetition of itself, but with the words “ Tathagatas 
(plural) substituted for “ Tathagatad’® 

^ 2 S.w. 420ff.jVm.i.l0ff. 3 g. y, 424 f. 

Tadahga Sutta. — ^Kaludayi asks Ananda, at the Ghositarama, what is 
meant by Tadanganibhana, and Ananda answers^ 

iv. 454. ■' 

Tadadhimutta.— A Pacceka Bhuddha.^ 

^ M. iii. 70; ApA. i, 107. 

Taddhigama. — A chieftain of Rohana, subdued by Parakkamabahu I. 
He held the title of LahkapuraP , 

^ Cv. Ixxv. 180. 

Tanagaluka.— A village in Rohana.^ 

^ Cv. Isxiv. 165. 

Tanaveli-viMra.— A vihara erected in Bijagama by King Mahallaka- 
Nagad v.l. Canavela. 

^ Mhv. XXXV, 126, 

Tanasiva. — A landowner of Matuvelanga and a supporter of Kupikkala- 
Mahatissa Thera. When Vattagamani, the king, was in hiding, the thera 
entrusted him to the care of Tanasiva, who, for fourteen years, looked 
after him, his queen, Anuladevi, and his two sons. Then, as the result of 
a dispute between Anula and Tanasiva's wife, Vattagamaiil shot him 
dead.^ 

^ Mhv. xxxiit 62-66. 

Tantavayikaeatika.— A village assigned by Potthakuttha to the padhdna- 

gJiara at Majambiya.^ 

■ ■ ■’ : 1 

Tannarugama.—A village near Pulatthipura, the scene of several con- 
flicts between the forces of Parakkamabahu I. and those of his enemies.^ 

1 Cv. Ixx. 313, 316, 319; Ixxii. 176. 
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Tannitittha.~A village in Geylon, near Ambagama and Antaravitthid 

1 Cv, Ixx. 322. 

Tapakamika.— See Tavakannika. 

Tapana.— A Niraya. Beings born there are pierced by heated stakes and 
they remain transfixed, motionless.’- 

1 J. V. 266, 271, 275. 

Tapassi. — ^An envoy sent by the king of Ramanna to Parakkamabahu I.’ 

1 Gv. Ixxvi. 23. 

1. Tapassu, Tapussa.— A merchant of Ukkala. He and his friend, 
Bhalluka (Bhalliya), while on their way to Rajagaha, saw the Buddha at 
the -foot of the Rajayatana tree, in the eighth week after the Enlighten- 
ment. Urged by a deity, who had been their relation, they offered the 
Buddha rice-cakes and honey in a bowl 2>rovided by the Four Regent 
Gods. They became the first lay disciples of the Buddha, and their 
formula of Refuge contained no reference to the Sahgha.’ 

According to the Theragatha Commentary,® Tapassu and Bhalluka were 
brothers, sons of a caravan leader of PokkharavatL Some time later they 
visited the Buddha at Rajagaha, where he preached to them; Tapassu, 
thereupon, became a Sotapanna, while Bhalluka entered the Order and 
became an arahant. 

In the time of Sikhi Buddha they were brahmins of Arunavati. Hearing 
that two caravan leaders, Ujita and Ojita, had given the first meal to the 
Buddha, they gave alms to the Buddha and his monks, and wished for a 
similar privilege for themselves under a future Buddha. In the time of 
Kassapa Buddha, they were sous of Gopala-sctthi, and for many years 
provided the monks with milk rice. 

The Aiiguttara Commentary® says that the deity, who caused Tapassu 
and Bhalluka to give alms to the Buddha, was their mother in their previous 
birth. The Buddha gave them, for worship, eight handfuls of his hair, 
which he obtained by stroking his head. They took the hair with them 
to their city — which, according to this account, was Asitanjanar— and there 
built a cetiya, from which rays of blue light issued on fast-days. Tapassu 
is called a dvenadkaufasakay and is included in a list of eminent upasakas.® 

See also Tapassu Sutta below. 

1 Vin. i. 3 f.; A. i. 26; UdA. 54: J. i. 80., 

2 i. 48 f. 8 AA. i. 207 f. 


8 A. iii. 450. The Sanskrit books 
call him Trapusa (Dvy. 393; Mtu, iii. 
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2. Tapassu,^ — GJiief of tke lay dkoiples of Dipafikara Biiddlia/ 

215. ■' 

Tapassu (Tapussa) Sutta.--The householder Tapassu visits Ananda at 
Uruvelakappa, and. expresses surprise that young men in the fulness of 
life can renounce the pleasures of household life and enter the Order. 
Ananda takes Tapassu to the Buddha, who is having his siesta at the foot 
of a tree in the MaMvana, and repeats Tapassu's remark. Tlie Buddha 
tells Ananda how he himself had attaiaed to Buddhahood by passing through 
the nine successive stagesy the anupuWavihdra. These nine stages consist 
of the four jhanas, the four {^aMmoiaficayatana, etc.), and, as the 

crowning stage, the 

The Tapassu mentioned is evidently identical with the brother of Bhal- 
luka mentioned above. The Commentary^ on this passage makes no 
attempt to distinguish him from any other, 

; i A. iv.438 ff.. ■ 3 AA. ii. 814. , : 

Tapussa.— See Tapassu. 

“ Tapo-kammanea ” Sutta.— As the Buddha sits under the Ajapala- 
nigrodha tree, soon after the Brdightenment, rejoicing in freedom from 
toil, H^a approaches and tells him that Ms purity is but a delusion. The 
Buddha rebukes him and proves him to be wrong.^ 

IS. i. 103. 

Tapodakandara. — See Tapodarama. 

Tapoda. — A large lake below the Vebliara mountain, outside Rajagaha. 
The lake was cool, hut the stream flowing from it, also called Tapoda,^ 
was hot. Around it was the Tapodarama {q.v.). It is said“ that the water 
of the river was hot because it flowed between two Lohakumlbhi-nirayas, 
which existed under Rajagaha. The lake was the playground of the N'S-gas 
who dwelt at the foot of the Vebhara mountain. Monks and recluses wore 
evidently in the habit of going to the Tapoda to bathe in the hot springs. 
Thus, wc find Samiddhi being questioned by a deity as he dried himself 
after bathing in the Tapoda,® and the Ahguttara Nikaya'* records a discus- 
sion between Ananda and the paribbajaka Kokanuda, on the banks of the 
Tapoda, where they had gone to bathe. 

1 Vin. iii. 108; iv. 116 f.; DA. i. 36; 

UdA. no. 

2 SA.i.30f.;Sp.ii..512. 




1 
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Tapodarama.— A grove near lake Tapoda (g.-y.). In tke grove was a 
monastery where the Buddha seems to have stayed on several occasions. 
It is said^ that on one such occasion the Buddha gave Ananda the chance 
of asking him to live for a whole Jcappa, but Ananda failed to make use 
of it. ■ ' 

Near the Tapodarama was the Tapodakandara. They were both far 
from Rajagaha, and monks would come from afar late at night and, in order 
to test Dabba Mallaputta’s powers, ask him to provide lodgings for them.^ 

i D. ii. 116, a Vin. ii. 76; iii. 159. 


Tapodavatthu.--The story of MoggaUana explaining the reason for the 
warmth of the water of the Tapoda and of the refusal of the monks to 
believe him.^ 

i Vin. iii. 108;Sp.n. hl2. A 


Tapovana. — A group of monasteries near Auuradhapura inhabited by 
the Pamsukuiikas. They lay in the forest district to the west of the city.^ 
1 Cv. lii, 22; liii. 14 ff. ; al.<30 Gv- i. 163, n. 8. 


Tabbarattha. — A district in the Dakkhinadesa of Ceylon. 

^ Cv. Ixix. 8. 


Tabbavapi.— A tank in the Dakkhiipadesa of Ceylon, 

1 Ov. Ixviii. 3. 


TamalapuppMya Thera.— In a previous birth he owned 
a vimana with eighty thousand golden pillars. He offered a tanidla 
flower to Sikhi Buddha. Twenty kappas ago he was a king called Canda- 
tittha.^ 

iAp.i.l97. 


Tamo Sutta. — The four types of people found in the world— those who, 
being in darkness, are bound for darkness, those who are in darkness, but 
are bound for light, eto.^ 

^ A. ii. 85; c/. Pugg. p. 51; and S. i. 93, where the sutta is addressed to Pasenadi. 


Tamonuda. — 'A king of ninety-one kappas ago, a previous birth of 

Punnagapupphiya.’^ • , 

1 Ap. i. 180; ThagA. i. 213. 
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1, Tamba.— -A king of Benares whose queen was Slissondi. For his story 
see the Sussondi Jataka/ He is identified with Ananda. 

1 J.iii. 187 ff. 

2. Tamba. — A Tamil general and a fort of the same name. Both were 
captured by Dutthagamani during his campaign against the Tamils. Tamba 
was an uncle of UnnamaT 

1 Mhv. XXV. 14. , 

3. Tamba. — ^An offiicer of Parakkamabahu I. He was chief of the Kesa» 
dhatus.’^ 

1 Cv. Ixx. 66. 

4, Tamba. — One of the ten families of elephants. Each elephant of this 
family has the strength of ten thousand meh.^ 

1 AA. ii. 822; MA i. 262, etc. : 

Tambagama. — A village in RohaiaaA 

1 ■Gv...lxxv. 90. ■ 

Tambadathika.— -A public executioner of Rajagaha. He had copper- 
coloured teeth and tawny skin, and his body was covered with scars. He 
wished to join a band of thieves, but, for some time, the ringleader refused 
to admit him on account of his inordinately cruel looks. In the end he 
was admitted; but when the thieves were captured and no one could be 
found willing to kill as many as five hundred of them, Tambadathika agreed 
to do it for a reward, and slew all his colleagues. He was afterwards 
appointed public executioner and held the post for fifty-five years. When 
he became too old to behead a man with one blow, another was appointed 
in his place, and he was deprived of the four perquisites to which ho had, for 
so many years, been entitled — old clothes, milk porridge made with fresh 
ghee, jasmine flowers, and perfumes. On the day on which ho was deposed 
from ofiice, he gave orders for milk porridge to be cooked, and having bathed 
and decked himself out, he was about to eat, when Sariputta, out of com- 
passion for him, appeared at his door. Tambadathika invited the Elder 
in and entertained him hospitably. , When Sariputta began the words of 
thanksgiving, his host could not concentrate his thoughts, being worried 
by memories of his past wickedness. Sariputta consoled him by represent- 
ing to him that he had merely carried out the king's orders. At the end 
of the sermon, Tambadathika developed the qualities necessary for 
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becoming a Sotapanna. When Saripiitta left, Tambadatliika accompanied 
him on his way, but on the way back he was gored to death by a cow.^ 
The Buddha said he had been reborn in the Tusita world.^ 

^ Tbe coAv was a Yakkhi^i who also killed Pukkusati, Bahinya Daruciriya and 
Suppabuddha (DhA. ii. 35j UdA, 289)* 2 mA . ii. 203 


Tanahapanni.— The name given to that district in Ceylon where Vijaya 
landed after leaving Supparakad It is said to have been so called because 
when A^ijaya- s followers, having disembarked from the ship, sat down there, 
wearied, resting their hands on the ground, they found them coloured by 
the red dust that lay there. Later on Vijaya founded his capital in Tam- 
bapaimi, and following that the whole island came to bear the same name.^ 
Tambapawi was originally inhabited by Yakkhas, having their capital 
at SixisaYatthti (g.u.). The Valahassa Jataka® speaks of a Tamhapannisara. 
According to the Samyutta Commentary,® the Tambapannidipa was one 
hundred leagues in extent. 

Anuradhapura formed the MaljWmadesa in Tambapannidipa, the rest 
being the Faceantimadesa.® 

In Asokab Bock Edicts II. and XIII. Tambapaimi is mentioned as one 
of the Pratyanta desas, together with Coda, Pandya, Satiyaputta, Kerala- 
putta, and the realm of Antiyaka Vonaraja, as an unconquered territory 
with whose people Asoka was on friendly terms. Vincent Smith® identifies 
this, not with Ceylon, but with the river Tamraparni in Tinnevelly. 

1 Mhv. vi. 47; Dpv. ix. 30. ! ^ aA. i, 265. 

2 Ibid., vii. 38-42. » J. ii. 129. j « Asoka (3rd cdn.), p. 163; but see 

^ ii. 83; but in VbbA. (p. 444) it is i lud. Antiq., 1919, p. 195 f. 

spoken of as tiyojana satika. | 


Tamhapanni. — An irrigation channel built by Farakkamabahu I. It 
flowed northwards from the Anibala tank.® 


Tambapittha. — A village seven leagues to the east of Anuradhapura, 
on the banks of the Mahavalukanadi. When Dutthagamani made plans 
to build the Maha Thupa, nuggets of gold appeared in Tambapittha.® 

^ Mhv. xxviii. 16. 


Tambapupphiya. — ^A thera. hTinety-one kappas ago he had fled into 
the forest, having committed some crime. There he saw the Bodhi-tree of 
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tlie Buddiia Piyadassi, and haying swept the ground around it, he scattered 
flowers. Three kappas ago he was a king named Samphusitad He is 
prohahly identical with Vanavaeeha Thera.V 

: 1 Ap. i 176. . ^ ThagA. i. 222 f. 

Taml)ala.-"A village, prohably in Rohana, where a battle was fought 
between Dathopatissa and Manad 

Gv.-'xlv. 78. 

Tamlbalagaina.— A village in Rohapa, once the headquarters of Vijaya- 
bahu Id 

yG7.lTiii.l0,38;seeaIsoGv.J’rs.i.202,n.6. 

TambavittMka.— A village in Ceylon, where the soldiers of Yiiayabahu I. 
killed the Cola king.^ 

1 Ov. iviii. 21; see also Cv. i. 203, n. 3. 

Tayodhamma Jataka (Ho. 58)>— Once Devadatta was born as king of the 
monkeys, and the Bodhisatta was his son. The monkey-king had the habit 
of gelding with his teeth all his male offspring, lest they should one day 
supersede him; but the Bodhisatta’s mother left the herd before the child 
was born and brought him, up elsewhere. When he grew up he came to 
see the monkey-king, and on the latterh trying to kill him by crushing 
him in a false embrace, the Bbdhisatta showed greater strength than his 
sire. Then Devadatta asked him to fetch lotuses from a neighbouring 
lake, which was inhabited by an ogre, saying that he wished to crown his 
son as king. The Bodhisatta guessed the presence of the ogre and plucked 
the flowers by leaping several times from one ban.k to the other, grasping 
them on his way. The ogre seeing this expressed his admiration, saying 
that those who combine the three qualities of dexterity, valour, and resource 
can never be vanquished. When the monkey -king saw his son returning 
with the ogre, who was carrying the flowers, he died of a broken heart. 

The story was related in reference to hunting.^ 

1 J. i. 280-3. 

Taracchavapi. — A tank built by Mahanaga.^ 

^ Mhv. xxii. 4. 





Taraeeha.— The name of a clan in Ceylon. The name is totemistic. 
This clan was among the tribes which accompanied the Bodhi-tree to 
Ceylon.^ When Aggabodhi I. set up an image of Mahinda on the bank of 
the Mahindafata, the image was carried by the Taraccha.^ 

1 JVUxT. XIX. 2. s Gv-. ilii. 30^See Ov. 


Tarana.— 'A king of fifty-eight kappas ago, a former birth of Khadira- 
vaniya Revata.^ 

1 Ap. k 51; ThagA. i, 109* 


1 . Taraniya Thera.— An arahant. In a previous birth he took the Buddha 
and his monks across a river which was in flood. Thirteen kappas ago he 
became king five times under the name of Sabhogava.^ He is probably 
identical with Sambhuta Thera.® 

l Ap. i. 204f. a TliagA. i. 47. 


2. Taraniya Thera.— -An arahant. Ninety-one kap 
Buddha Vipassi and his monks across a river in a boat. 

1 Ap.i. 234- 


3. Taraniya Thera. — An arahant. Ninety-one kappas ago he built a 
bridge on an impassable road. Bifty-five kappas ago he was a king, 
Samogadha by name.^ 

^ 'Ap. i, 238.''.''. 


4. Taraniya Thera. — An arahant. :In a previous birth he was a tortoise 
in the river Vinata, and, seeing that the Buddha Atthadassi wished to cross 

the river, he took him on his back.- 

1" Ap. ii. 428-'f.-- ■ 

Taruna Sutta. — In him who contemplates the enjoyment of what makes 
for enfettering, craving grows and a eonsequent mass of AufeMa, like a 
sapling which is well tended; but in him who contemplates misery in all 
enslaving things, craving, etc., is destroyed.^ 

1 S. ii. 88 f. 


Talahga. — A locality in Ceylon, perhaps in Piyahgudipa. It is known 
chiefly as having been the residence of the Elder Dhammadinna.^ 

1 Mhw xxxii. 52; VbhA. 389, 489; Vsm. 392, 634. 
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It may be the place mentioned in the Saddhammasahgaha® as the resi- 
dence of Mahadhammadinna, under the name of Talangaratissapabbata 
(elsewhere® called VaMgatissapabbata). There was a cave in it called 
Devarakkhitalena. According to the Majjhima Commentary,^ Talahgara- 
tissapabbata was in Rohana, and between it and Tissamaharama lay the 
monasteries of Habkana and Cittalapabbata. vJ.. Talaftka, Talankara, 
Talanganagara. 

2 p. 88. 3 MT. 606, 11. 2. « i. 149 f. . ^ 

Taladilla, Talandilla.—A port in the Pandu kingdom, in South India. . 
Labkapura landed there and captured it.^ 

^ Cv. Ixxvi. 88, 92. 

Talatadevi.— -Mother of Culam Brahmadatta, king of Paneala, her husband 
being Maha Culani. She was a very wise woman, wiser than the ten sages 
of the court. A story is related of how, in her wisdom, she mana.ged to 
procure an adeq^uate reward for a man who had saved another from drowning 
at the risk of his own life.^ We are told that, while her son was still young, 
she committed adultery with the chaplain Chambhi, poisoned her husband, 
and made the chaplain king. Later, Chambhi wished to kill Gulani, but 
Talata saved his life by sending him to the royal cook.® She had a son by 
Chambi, called Tikhinamanti.® She is identified with Cullanandika.'^ 

1 J. vi. 398. 2 Ibid., m f. 3 Ibid., 474. « 473 . 

Talanigama-tittha.— -A ford across the Mahavalukagabga.^ 

^ Gv. Ixxii. 4 . 

Talaputa.— -See Talaputa. 

Talakattballj Talatthala.— A locality not far from Pulatthipura. It had 
a fortress which was once occupied by Labkadhinatha Rakkha.^ 

Tavakannlka^ Tavannika, Tavakinnoka.— A householder who realised 
Nibbana from knowledge of the Tathagata. He is mentioned in a list of 
such householders, but nothing further is known of him.- Is he connected 
withTikanna (g'.u) 1 The Commentary® says he was also called Tapakan- 
nika.'. ■. 
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Tasina Sutta.— On the tliree thirsts — for sensual delights, for becoming 
and for ceasing to become—and the way to get rid of themd 

S.>.'58. . ■■■ 

“ Tassa-Sutam ” Sutta.— A group of suttas in which the Buddha is asked 
why beings are born among the different kinds of Nagas. He replies 
that it was because men who had practised double dealing, having heard 
that birth among Nagas was happy, wish to be born thered 

1 S.iu.243f. 

Taftgipperumala,— A Damila chieftain, ally of Kulasekhara.^ He was 
later won over by Lafikapura.^ 

^ Cv. Ixxvi. 145. 2 

Tana Sutta. — The Buddha preaches the Eefuge and the way thereto.^ 

1 S. iv. 372. 

Tapana.— See Tapana, 

Tapana. — The younger sister of Kapila and Sodhana, in the time of Kas- 
sapa Buddha. Her mother was Sadhani. They all entered the Order, but 
introduced dissension there. Kapila was reborn as a fish in the Aeiravati 
and Tapana was born in the Mahaniraya,^ 

1 SNA. i. 305 f.,' 309; DhA. iv. 37, 39 . 

Tamalitti (Tamalitthi).— Tire port from which the branch of the Bodhi- 
tree was sent to Ceylon by Asoka.’' It is said® that Asoka came from Patali- 
putta, crossed the Ganges by boat, traversed the Viniihatavi, and so arrived 
at Tamalitti. It is identified with modern Tamluk, formerly on the estuary 
of the Ganges, but now on the western bank of the Riipnarayana. When 
Fa Hsien came to Ceylon, he embarked at Tamluk.® 

^ ]\Ihv. xi, 38; Dpv. iii. 33. ^ Sp. i. 90 f. ® Giles: op. cit. p. 65. 

Tamalinda.-^One of the four companions of Chapata and a founder of the 
Slhalasaffgha in Burma. ^ He later founded a sect of his own.® 

^ Sas., p. 65. ® Bode: op. cit. 24. * 

Tayana. — A devaputta. He visited the Buddha at SSrVatthi and uttered 
certain verses in the hearing of the monks; telling of the necessity of follow- 
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ing the recluse’s calling with energy and sincerity. After his departure the 
Buddha asked the monks to learn the verses for their own good/ 

The Commentary® says tha,t: he was once a dissentient teacher, like 
Nanda, Vaceha, Kisa, Safikieea, etCi, and taught some of the sizty-two views 
enumerated in the Brahmajala Sutta. By the power of good deeds and by 
believing in Kamma, he was reborn in the heavens. Discerning from there 
that at length a really saving Dhamma and Order had been founded, he 
came to incite the Buddha’s disciples. 

^ S. i. 49. ■ 2 SA. j. 85. 

Tayana Sutta.---Records the visit of Tayan^ (q.v.) to the Buddha. 

Tarukkha.— One of the most eminent Mahasala brahmins, contemporary 
of the Buddha. He was present at the assemblies of the brahmins in 
IcchanaAgala and in Manasakata. He was the teacher of Bharadvaja, 
companion of Vasettha/ - ^ . ^ 

VSN., p. 115 £; SNA. i. 372; ii. 462; D. i. 235; M. ii. 202. 

Talakkhettagama.— A village in the Malaya district of Ceylon.^ 

^ Cv. Ixx. 10. 

Talaggallakavapi.— A tank in Ceylon repaired by Parakkamabahu 

1 Of. Ixxix. 66. 

Talacchiggalupama Sntfa.-It is said that, after hearing this sntta, 
Abhayarajalniraara became a 'Sotapanna.* The sutta is probably that of 
the turtle and the floating trap.^ 

^ ThagA. i. 83. ^ Op, M. iii. 169, and CMggala Sutta, S. v, 456. 

Talapipika-vihara.—A monastery in Ceylon, where Gopakasivali built 
' a netiya.^ . ■ ■ ■ ■ 

A yibhA. p. 166. 

Talaputa, Talaputa.— A (stage-manager) of Rajagaha. With 

company of five hundred men, he gave dramatic performances of 
great splendour in towns and villages and in royal courts, and won much 
ame and favour. One day he visited the Buddha and asked if it was true 
t at p ayers who^ delight large audiences are reborn among the gods of 
aug ter. Three times the Buddha refused to answer, but in the end allowed 
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himself to be persuaded, and told Talaputa that those who induce sensual 
states in others will be reborn in purgatory.; Talaputa wept to think that 
older actors should so have deceived him in telling him of their theories, 
and, having heard the Buddha preach, entered the Order and soOn became 
an arahantd 

The Samyutta Commentary^ says he obtained his name from his bright 
and cheerful colour, like that of a ripe palm-fruit. 

1 S. iv. 306 ff. ; Thag. 1091-1145; ThagA. ii, 155 ff. 2 iii. 100. 

THaphaliya Thera.— An arahant. Ninety-four kappas ago he saw the 
Pacceka Buddha Sataramsi and gave him a palm-fruit/ He is probably 
identical with Sambulakaecayana.® 

^ Ap. ii. 447 . 2 ThagA. i. 314. 

Talavantadayaka Thera.— An arahant. Ninety-two kappas ago he gave 
a fan made of palm leaf to the Buddha Tissa. Sixty-three kappas ago he 
became king several times under the name of Maharama.^ 

1 Ap. i. 211. 

Talavatthu-vihara. — A monastery in Ceylon. It was restored by Agga- 
hodhi V., who also gave to it the village of Pannabhatta. He appears to 
have renamed the village Mahasena, probably after its original founder,^ 

1 Cv. xlviii. 8; Cv. Trs. i. Ill, n. 1. 

Talavana.— See Nalapana. 

Talayurunadu.— A district in South India.’' 

1 Cv. Ixxvi. 261. 

Talavelimagga.— A road lying between Mahagama and Anuradhapura. 
On this roadlived the mother of Tissa the minister (see Tissa 2), and it is 
said that she threw down into the street a cloth worth one hundred, which 
had been used in her confinement.’ 

1 Vsm. p. 63; Path of Purity, t 70, n. 1. 

Talipabbata. — The brahmin who accompanied Maha Arittha on his em- 
bassy from Ceylon to the court of Asoka,’ 

1 MT. 302. 
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Talissara.— A descendant of King Dipankara, who ruled in Takkasilad 

1 Dpv. iii. 32. 


Tavatimsa. — The second of the six deva-worlds, the first being the 
Catummaharajika world. Tavatinisa stands at the top of Mount Sineru 
(or Sudassana). Sakka is king of both worlds, but lives in Tavatimsa. 
Originally it was the abode of the Asuras {q.v .) ; but when Magha was born 
as Sakka and dwelt with his companions in Tavatimsa he disliked the idea 
of sharing his realm with the Asuras, and, having made them mtpxicated, 
he hurled them down to the foot of Sineru, where the Asnrahhavana was 
later established. The chief difference between these two worlds seems 
to have been that the Paricehattaka tree grew in Tavatimsa, and the Citta- 
patali tree in Asurabhavana. In order that the Asuras should not enter 
Tavatimsa, Sakka had five walls built around it, and these were guarded 
by Nagas, Supamias, Kumbhandas, Yakkhas and Catummaharajika devas.^ 
The entrance to Tavatimsa was by way of the Cittakutadvarakotthaka, on 
either side of which statues of India (iMdapah'md) kept guard.^ The 
whole kingdom was ten thousand leagues in extent,® and contained more 
than one thousand pasadas^ The chief features of Tavatimsa were its 
parks—the Pharusaka, Cittalata, Missaka and Nandana— the Veiayanta- 
pasada, the Paricehatta tree, the elephant-king Eravana and the Assembly- 
hall Sudhamma.® Mention is also made of a park called Nanda.® Besides 
the PMechataka (or Parijata) flower, which is described as a Kovilara,’ the 
divine Kakkaru flower also grew in Tavatimsa.® In the Cittalatavana 
grows the Asavati creeper, which blossoms once in a thousand years.® 

It is the custom of all Buddhas to spend the vassa following the per- 
formance of the Yamakapatihariya, in Tavatimsa. Gotama Buddha went 
there to preach the Abhidhamma to his mother, born there as a devaputta. 
The distance of sixty-eight thousand leagues from the earth to Tavatiinsa 
he covered in three strides, placing his foot once on Yugandhara and again 
on Sineru. 

The Buddha spent three months in Tavatimsa, preaching all the time, 
seated on Sakka’s throne, the Pandukambalasilasana, at the foot of the 
Paricehattaka tree. Eighty crores of devas attained to a knowledge of 
the truth. This was in the seventh year after his Inlightenment.^® It 
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seems to have been the frequent custom of ascetics, possessed of iddhi-power, 
to spend the afternoon in Tavatimsa.^’’ 

Moggallana paid numerous visits to Tavatimsa, where he learnt from 
those dwelling there stories of their past deeds, that he might repeat them 
to men on earth for their edification.^^ 

The J ataka Commentary mentions several human beings who were invited 
by Sakka, and who were conveyed to Tavatimsa — e.g. Mimi, Guttilaj 
Mandhata and the queen Sflavati/® Mandhata reigned as co-ruler of Tava- 
timsa during the life period of thirty-six Sakkas, sixty thousand years,^^ 
The inhabitants of Tavatimsa are thirty-three in number, and they regularly 
meet in the Sudhamma Hall.^® A description of such an assembly is found 
in the Janavasahha Sutta. The Catummaharajika Devas {q.v.) are present 
to act as guards. Inhabitants of other deva- and brahma-worlds seemed 
sometimes to have been present as guests — e.g. the Brahma Sanaftkumara, 
who came in the guise of Paiicasikha. From the description given in the 
sutta, all the inhabitants of Tavatiinsa seem to have been followers of the 
Buddha, deeply devoted to his teachings.’’® Their chief place of offering 
was the C'dlamanieetiya, in which Sakka deposited the hair of Prince Sid- 
dhattha, cut off by him when he renounced the world and put on the 
garments of a recluse on the banks of the Neranjara.’'^ Later, Sakka 
deposited here also the eyetooth of the Buddha, which Dona hid in his 
turban, hoping to keep it for himself.’® 

The gods of Tavatinisa sometimes come to earth to take part in human 
festivities.’® Thus Sakka, Vissakamma and Matali are mentioned as 
having visited the earth on various occasions.®® Mention is also made of 
goddesses from Tavatimsa coming to bathe in the Anotatta and then spend- 
ing the rest of the day on the Manosilatala.®’ 

The capital city of Tavatimsa was Masakkasara.®® The average age of 
an inhabitant of Tavatimsa is thirty million years, reckoned by h’Uman 
computation. Each day in Tavatitnsa is equal in time to one hundred 
years on earth.®® The gods of Tavatimsa are most handsome; the Liccha- 
vis, among earth-dwellers, are compared to them.®^ The stature of some 
of the Tavatimsa- dwellers is three-quarters of a league; their undergarment 
is a robe of twelve leagues and their upper garment also a robe of twelve 
leagues. They live in mansions of gold, thirty leagues in extent.®® The 
Commentaries®® say that Tavatirnsa was named after Magha and his 


E.g.f Narada (J. vi. 392); and Kala- 
devala (J. i. 54). 

VvA. p. 4. For details see 5.U. 
J. ii. 312. 

See s.v. Sudhamma for details, 
le D. ii. 207 ff. J. i. 65. 


DA. ii. 609; Bu. xxviii. 6, 10. 

J. iii. 87. See s.v. 

21 J. V. 392. Ibid., p. 400. 

22 DhA. i. 364. Ibid., iii. 280. 

25 Ibid., p. 8. 

28 E.g., SA. i. 23; AA. i. 377. 
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thiity-two compamons, wlio -weie born there as a resnlt of their good deeds 
in Macalagama^ the number of the chief inhabitants of this 

world always remained at thirty-three, it is impossible to say, though 
some passages, in the Janavasabha Sutta, lead us to suppose so. 

Sometimes, as in the case of Nandiya, who built the great monastery at 
Isipatana, a mansion would appear in Tavatimsa, when an earth-dweller 
did a good deed capable of obtaming for him birth in this deva-world; 
but this mansion would remain unoccupied till his human life came to an 
end.®’ There were evidently no female devas among the Thirty-three. 
Both Maya and Gopika (^,0.) became devaputtas when born in Tavatimsa. 
The women there were probably the attendants of the devas.®® 

There were many others besides the Thirty-three who had their abode 
in Tavatimsa. Each deva had numerous retinues of attendants, and the 
dove-footed nymphs (aecBara) of Tavatimsa are famous 

in literature for their delicate heauty. The sight of these made Manda, 
when escorted by the Buddha to Tavatimsa, renounce his love for Janapada- 
kalyani Nanda.®® 

The people of Jaipbudlpa excelled the devas of Tavatimsa in courage, 
mindfulness and piety.®® Among the great achievements of Asadisaku- 
mara was the shooting of an arrow as far as Tavatimsa.®^ 

Tavatimsa was also known as Tidasa and Tidiva (q.v.). 


2’ DhA. iii. 291. 

2® But see, e.g., Jalini and the various 
stories of VvA. 


29 J. ii. 92;Ud. iii. 2. 
29 A. iv. 390. 

21 J.ii.89. 


Timsamatta Sutta.— Thirty monks from Pava (described as Paveyyaka), 
all forest-dwellers, visit the Buddha at Rajagaha. By means of various 
similes the Buddha tells them of the infiniteness of samsara, and at the end 
of the sermon they become arahants.’’ The Bhammapada Commentary® 
evidently refers to the same monks, but there it is stated that the Buddha 
first preached to them in the Kappasikavanasanda while they were searching 
for a woman. We seem here to have a confusion of legends, cp. the 
Bhaddavaggiyas. 

1 S. ii. 187 f. 2 DhA. ii. 32 f. 


Ti-ukkadhariya Thera.— M arahant. Once in the past he lit three 
torches, which he stood holding, at the foot of the Bodhi-tree of Padumuttara 
Buddhad 


1 Ap. ii. 404. 
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1. Ti-uppalamaliya Thera.— An arahant. In the time of Vipassi Buddha, 
he was a monkey on the banks of the Candabhaga, and, haying seen the 
Buddha, he offered him three lotuses. Shortly afterwards he fell from a 
rook, died, and was reborn in heaven.^ 

^ 1 Ap. i.'277. ■ ■ 

2. Ti-uppaiamaliya Thera.— An arahant. The same as (1), except that, in 
this case, the Buddha was Phussa,^ 

i Ap. i. 291.- 

Ti-kanikarapupphiya Thera.— An arahantb He was once & vijjadhara, 
and, having seen the Buddha Sumedha hying through the air, oSered him 
three flowers which remained suspended above the Buddha’s head. He 
was reborn as a deva in a palace in Tavatinasa called Kapikara.^ He is 
probably identical with Httara Thera.^ 

i Ap- u- 441ff. a ThagA. i. 241. 

Ti-kihMnipupphiya Thera.— An arahant. Hinety-one kappas ago he 
gave three /cmHwf-flowers to VipasSi Buddha.^ He is probably identical 
with Cittaka Thera.® 

1 Ap. ii. 433. : ® ThagA. i. 78. 

Ti-campakapupphlya Thera.— An arahant. In a previous birth, ninety- 
one kappas ago, he saw a holy recluse under the mountain Vikata, near 
Himava, and offered him three campafe-flowers.^ 

■■vAp.h-227;>.r.i 


Ti-padumiya Thera.— An arahant. In the time of Padumuttara Buddha 
he was garland-maker to the king, and, seeing the Buddha, while on his way 
to the palace, he threw up into the air three lotuses^ which formed a canopy 
over the Buddha. Ti-padumiya was reborn as a deva, and owned a palace 
called Mahavittharika, which Was three hundred leagues high.^ 

1 Ap. i. 124 ff. 

Ti-saranagamaniya Thera.— An arahant. In the time of Vipassi Buddha 
he was a householder in Bandhuiuati, where he tended his blind parents. 
Being prevented by his parents’ affliction from joining the Order, he re- 
peated the Three Refuges under a monk, named Nisabha, and honoured them 
throughout his life of one hundred thousand years. He was eighty times 
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born as king of tke gods. In this last life he was born in a rich family in 
Savatthi, and, having heard the Buddha preachj became an arahant at the 
age of seventy-seven/ 

X. 74 1 ' 

Tika Vagga. — The eleventh chapter of the Ghakha Nipata of the Aiiguttara 
Nikaya.^ 

y*- A, iii. 446-9, 

Tikantaki Vagga. — The fifteenth chapter of the Pmmka Pipata of the 
Anguttara ISTikayad ui. TikandaM Vagga. 

1 A. iii. 164-74. 

Tikaptaki Sutta.— Preached at TIkantakivana, on the five ways in which 
a monk gains poise and equanimity, being rid of both that is, distasteful 
and that is not.^ 

1 A. iii. 169f. 

Tikantakivana. — A grove in Saketa, evidently identical with Kantakl- 
vana (g.t.). 

Tikandakivana. — See Tikantakivana. 

Tikan^pupphiya Thera. — An arahant. In a previous birth he saw the 
Buddha Sumangala in a grove and ofiered him a flower. Forty-six 

kappas ago he was a king named Apilapiya.'^ 

1 Ap. i. 201 f. 

Tikanna. — A brahmin. He once visited the Buddha and spoke in praise 
of tevifja brahmins. The Buddha explained to him that the threefold 
lore of the Ariyan disciple was a different and a far nobler thing. The 
brahmin accepted the Buddha as his teacher.^ 

^ A. i. 164 f.; c^x. D. i. 73 ff. 

Tikanna Sutta. — Records the visit of Tikanna {q.v.) to the Buddha. 

TikannipnppMya, — ^An arahant thera. Hinety-one kappas ago he was 
born in heaven, and realising that this was due to the Buddha's teaching, he 
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offered a flower in tiie name of Vipassi Buddlia. Seventy-titree kappas ago 
lie became king four times under tlie name of Narattamafl 


Tikieehaka Thera. — -An araliant. In a previous birth ke was a pHysician 
of Bandhumati, and cured Asoka, the attendant of Vipassi Buddha. Eight 
kappas ago he was king under the name of Sabbosadha.V He is evidently 
identical with Tekieehakani Thera.® 

^ Ap. i. 190. ® ThagA. i. 442. — ^ 


Tikiecha Sutta,— On emetics administered by physicians and the corre- 
sponding emetics in the discipline of the Ariyans.^ 

1 A. V. 218 f. 


Tikuta,— A river in Himava, the resort of the Kinnaras. 

1 J. iv. 438, 439. 


Tikonamalatittha. — The Pali name for Trincomali in Ceylon, 

1 Cv. c. 76. 


Tikhinamanti. — Brother of Culani-Brahmadatta. He was born while his 
mother, Talata, was living with the brahmin Chambhl^ after having killed 
Mahaeulani. On discovering his real parentage, he killed Chambi, and, 
having taken the throne, sent for his brother, Culani, who was then in exile, 
and crowned him king/ It is said® that, later, Culani was displeased be- 
cause Tikhinamanti ceased to attend at the palace. 

1 J. vi. 469, 473. ^ 474. 


Tinakattha Sutta. — Incalculable is the beginning of samsdra. If a man 
were to collect all the grasses and twigs of Jambudipa, the number of his 
mothers would surpass them.^ 

1 S. ii. 178, 


Tinakutidayaka Thera. — ^An arahant. Hmety-one kappas ago he was 
a servant, and, having been granted a day’s leave by his master, he built 
for the Sangha a grass hut. As a result, he was born in Tavatiipsa after 

death.^ ’ ' , ' , 

1 Ap. i. 270 f. 
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Tinamutthidayaka Thera. — An araliant. Ninety -four kappas ago lie was 
a kuntei. One day, seeing the Buddlia Tissa {v.l Upatissa) in the forest 
near Lambaka, he gave him a handful of grass for a seat. He was soon after- 
wards killed by a lion and was born in the deva-world.^ The same story is 
given elsewhere^ in somewhat difierent words. 

This Elder is evidently to be identified with Posiya Thera.® 

1 A. i. 280 f. 2 Ibid., ii. 454 f. ^ ThagA. i. 97. 

Tiaasaiitharaka.— Five kappas ago there were seven kings of this name, 
all previous births of Senasanadayaka (or Channa) Thera.^ 

: ; '4 Ap. i. 137; ThagA. i. l56.; 

Tipasantharadayaka Thera.— -An arahant. In a previous birth he was 
a hermit living near a lake in Hiniava. ; One day he saw the Buddha 
Tissa and ofiered him a seat of grass. He was later born among the Nim- 
maaarati gods. Twokappasago he was a king, named Migasaminata/ 

Ap. i. 121 f. 

Tina-Sakiya.— The name given to those Sakiyans who held reeds in their 
mouths in order to escape slaughter when Vidudahha massacred the 

Sakiyans,^ 

^ For details see DhA. i. 359. 

Tinasulaka Thera.-— -An arahant. Many kappas ago he was a house- 
holder, and, seeing a Pacceka Buddha on Bhutagana Mountain, offered him 
a Timsula flower. Eleven kappas ago he was a king named Dharaniruha.^ 
He is evidently identical with Dhammasavapitu Thera.® 

1 Ap. i. 179. 2 ThagA. i. 215 f. 

Tinasulakaehadaniya Thera. — An arahant. Ninety-two kappas ago he 
was an ascetic on the banks of the Ganges, and meeting Tissa Buddha 
he offered him naga and titiasula flowers. He was king of the gods twenty- 
five times.^ 

1 Ap. ii. 370 f. 

Tinduka Jataka.— See Tinduka Jataka. 

1. Tittira Jataka (No. 37). — There were once three friends, a partridge 
{tittira), a monkey and an elephant. Discovering that the partridge was 



the oldest of them, they honoured him as their teacher and he gave them 
counsel. Their conduct came to be called the Tittiriya-brahmacariya. 

The Bodhisatta was the partridge, Moggallana the elephant, and Sari- 
putta the monkey. The story was related in reference to the failure of the 
Chabbaggiyas to show due respect to Sariputta. Once, when he visited 
them in company with the Buddha, they refused to provide him with 
lodging, and he had to sleep under a tree.^ 

^ J. i. 217 ff.; cp. Vin. ii. 161; Avadiina S. ii. 17. 


2. Tittira Jataka (Wo. 117). — The Bodhisatta was once a loader of five 
hundred ascetics. One day, a talkative ascetic approached a jaundiced 
colleague who was chopping wood and worried him by giving him directions 
on how to do it. The ill man killed him with one blow of the axe. Soon 
after, a partridge, who used to sing on an anthill near by, was killed by a 
fowler. The Bodhisatta pointed out to his followers how the death of 
both was due to their talking too much. 

The story was told in reference to Kokalika, who is identified with the 
chattering ascetic.’' 

1 J. i. 431 f. 


3. Tittira Jataka (No. 319). — Once the Bodhisatta was a brahmin 
ascetic, and Rahula a decoy partridge used by a village fowler. When the 
partridge uttered a cry, other partridges would flock to him, and they were 
killed by the fowler. The partridge was filled with remorse, fearing that 
he was doing wrong. One day he met the Bodhisatta who set his doubts 
at rest. The story was told in reference to Rahulab readiness to profit 
by instruction.^ It was related by Moggaliputta-Tissa to Asoka, to prove 
to him that an action becomes a crime only when performed with bad 
intention.^ 

^ J. iii. 64 ff. ® Miiv. V. 264, 


4. Tittira Jataka (No. 438).— Once in Benares was a famous teacher who 
retired into the forest. Men came from all parts to learn from him and 
brought him many presents. He had in his house a tame partridge, who, 
by listening to the teacher's exposition, learnt the three Yedas by heart. 
A tame lizard and a cow were given as presents to the teacher. When the 
teacher died, his students were in despair, but were reassured by the 
partridge who taught them what he knew. One day a wicked ascetic came 
to the hermitage and, in the absence of the students, killed the partridge, 
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the young lizard and the cow. The partridge had two friends, a lion and 
a tiger, who killed the murderer. 

The ascetic was Devadatta, the lizard Kisagotami, the tiger Moggallana, 
the lion Sariputta, the teacher Maha Kassapa, and the partridge the Bodhi- 
satta. The story was related in reference to Devadatta’s attempts to kill 
the Buddha.^ 

1 J. iii. 536f. 

Tittiriya-pandita. — The name given to the partridge, of the Tittira 
Jataka’- (No. 11). 

1 J. iii. 637. 

Tittiriya-brahmacariya.' — See Tittira Jataka (1). It consisted of oLserv- 
ing the five precepts.^ 

IMA.L 275. 

Tittiriyabrahmana. — The Pali equivalent of the Sanskrit Taittiriya.^ 

1 3>.;i.237. 

Tittha Jataka (No. 25).~The Bodhisatta was once adviser to the king of 
Benares. One day, another horse was washed in the place reserved for 
the king’s state charger, who, when taken there to bathe, refused to enter. 
The Bodhisatta, divining the reason, directed that the horse should be 
taken elsewhere, and not always bathed in the same spot, adding that 
a man will tire even of the daintiest food, if it never be changed. The 
Bodhisatta was amply rewarded for his skill in reading the horse’s thoughts. 
The story was told in reference to a monk, a disciple of Sariputta. Ho had 
been a goldsmith and the meditation on impurity, prescribed for him by 
Sariputta, proved impossible for him. He was taken to see the Buddha, 
who asked him to gaze at a lotus in a pond near by. The monk saw the 
lotus fade and, developing insight, became an arahant. He marvelled at 
the Buddha’s power of reading the thoughts and temperaments of others. 
The monk is identified with, the state charger and Ananda with the king.’' 

1 J. i. 182 ff. 

Tittha Sutta. — -The Buddha examines the three beliefs held by those of 
other sects — that whatever is experienced is due to past action, or is the 
creation of a supreme deity, or is uncaused and unconditioned.’ 


1 A. i. 173 fF. 
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Titthaka. — An Ajivaka wto gave Msa grass to Phussa Buddha before 
his Eulighteuiaeut.^ 

' 'VBuA.'I47,: ■ 


Titthagama.— A village, in the south-west of Ceylon,^ where Parakkama- 
bahu I. established a coconut plantation.® 

y Cv. Ixxii 42. ^ Ibid., XQ,. QZ. 


Tifthagaina-viIiara.---A vihara in Titthagama, the modern To tagamuva 
It was erected by Vijayarbahu IV, and restored by Parakkamabahu IV/ 


Titthamba. — A Dainila general of Ambatitthaka, who was conquered by 
Dutthagamani after a four months’ siege.^ Dutthagamani deceived 
Titthamba by promising to give him his mother in marriage, 

1 Mhv. XXV. 8; Ml’. 473. 


Tittharama. — A monastery built by Pandukabhaya for the use of non- 
Buddhist monks. It was near the Nicasusana in. Anuradhapura. Vatta- 
gamani demolished it and built on its site the Abhayagiri-vihara/ 

1 Mhv. xxxiii. 42, 83. 


Titthiyarama. — ^A monastery of the heretics, near Jetavana, 
1 J. ii. 415, 416; iv. 187, 188; ThigA. p. 68, 


Tidasa. — A name given to Tavatimsa, the inhabitants being called 
Tidasa/ The Tidasa devas are spoken of as being full of glory.® 

1 J. iii. 357, 413; vi. 168; v. 20, 390. 2 g. j. 234. . 


Tidiva. — A name given to Tavatimsa, 


See also Tiritavaccha (3) 


TidivMMbM. — A name given to Sakka (g.u.) 


Tintasisakola. — ^A region, thirty leagues in extent, near the spot where 
the stream from the Anotatta falls from a height of sixty leagues. The 
soil, being constantly sprinkled by the drops of water, is extremely soft 
and plastic and clay was obtained from^thero for the building of the Maha 
TMpa/ : ■ : ^ 
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Tintinika~A village granted by Mahanaga to tlie MabaviMra/ It 
was once tbe headquarters of Dathasiva.® It evidently contained a tank 
which was restored by ParakkamaMhu I.® 

1 Cv. xli. 96. 2 xliv. 125. 3 Ixviii. 47. 

Tinduka. — A watcher of corn {yava'paWka), who gave grass for his seat 

to Konagamana Buddha.^ 

1 BuA. 214:'',;„ 

Tinduka Jataka (No, 177). — The 'Bodhisatta was once the leader of eighty 
thousand monkeys. Near their dwelling place was a village where grew 
a tinduka tree, whose sweet fruits were eaten by the monkeys. But the 
people came and built a village near the tree and the monkeys could no 
longer take the fruit. One night, when the villagers were asleep, they 
crept up to the tree and began eating the fruit. A villager gave the alarm 
and the monkeys were in great danger of being slain when dawn came. 
But the Bodhisatta comforted them and kept them in good humour until 
they were rescued by his nephew, Senaka, who set fire to the village, dis- 
tracting the attention of the people, thus allowing the monkeys to escape. 
The story was related in illustration of the Bodhisatta’s sagacity.^ Senaka 
is identified with Mahanama the Sakyan. v.l. Tinduka. 

Tindukakandara. — A cave outside Rajagaha where lodgings were provided 
for visiting monks/ 

i Via. ii. 76; iii. 159. 

Tindukadayaka Thera. — An arahant. Ninety -four kappas ago he was 
a monkey who saw Siddhatfha Buddha and gave him and his monks tinduka 
fruits to cat. Fifty-seven kappas ago he became king, under the name of 

Upananda.^ 

; 1 Ap* i. 200 f. 

Tindukaphaladayaka Thera.— An arahant. Ninety-one kappas ago he 
saw the Buddha Vessahhu and gave him imcZu/ca fruit to eat.^ 

iAp.i.281. 

Tindukkhanu-paribbajakarania.— A dwelling of Paribbajakas, near 
Vesali. It was the xesidenoe of Pathikaputta.^ 


1 B. iii. 17. 
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Tipa.— A Vanni ohieftam of Ceylon, subdued by Bhuvanekabahu I A 

1 Cv. xc. 33. ' ■■ 

Tipallattbamiga Jafaka (No. 16).— Once tbe Bodbisatta was born as a 
stag, leader of a herd of deer. Rahula was bis sister’s son and was entrusted 
to Mni, that he might learn the “ deer’s tricks.” The young stag followed 
his instruction diligently and one day, being caught in a net, he feigned 
death and so made his escape. 

The story was told in reference to Rahula. Once, at the Aggalavace- 
tiya, the Buddha, noticing that monks were in the habit of sleeping with 
novices in the preaching-hall after the sermon, he passed a rule making 
this a 2Jac2/!%fl-ofience. As a result, Rahula could find no lodging and 
spent the night in the Buddha’s jakes, not wishing to transgress the rule. 
The Buddha, discovering this, assembled the monks and blamed them for 
their thoughtlessness, for if they thus treated his son, what might they not 
do to the other novices. The rule about lodgings was thereupon modified. 

The story was related to show Rahula’s diligence in following rules.^ 

The Jataka seems also to have been called the Sikkh^ama Jataka.^ 

1 J. i. 160 ff.; cp. Vin. iv. 16. JA. 1876, p. 616. 

Tipitakalahkara. — A monk of Prome in Burrua. He enjoyed the 
patronage of Surakitti, king of Burma,"' but for a time lived in retreat in 
Tiriyapabbata. Among his works are the Yasavaddbanavatthu and the 
Vinayalankaratika.^ 

Sas., p. 106; Bode; op. cjif. 63 f. 

TipueuUasa.— See TisucuUasa. 

Tiputthulla-vihara. — A monastery built by Dathopatissa II. as an exten- 
sion to the Abhayagirivihara. The Theravadins objected to it, as the grounds 
lay within their boundary. The king refused to recognise their protest and 
the bhikkhus passed on him the 

1 Cv. xlv. 20 ff. 

Tipupphiya Thera. — ^An arahant. In a previous birth he offered three 
flowers to the Patali, the Bodhi-tree or Vipassi Buddha. Thirty-three 
kappas ago he became king thirteen times under the name of Samanta- 
pasadika.^ 

l Ap. i. 136. 
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Tibhuvanamalla, also called Tilokamalla.— Son of Parakkamabahu H/ 
He was in command of the troops stationed between Jambuddoni and the 
Southern sea and he lived in Mahavatthalagama.® 

1 Cv. Ixxxvii. 16. 2 Ixxxviu. 20. 

Timanda. — A monster fish of the deep sea, five hnndred leagues in length. 
He eats only seaweed.^ 

1 J.V.462. ; 

Timitimingala. — A fish, one thousand leagues long, living in the deep 
ocean and feeding on seaweed.^ 

1 .T. V, 462; NidA. 211. 

Timirapihgala. — ^A fish of the deep sea. He is one thousand leagues long 
and eats only seaweed.’’ 

1 J. V. 462. 

1. Timirapupphiya Thera.— An arahant. He was once an ascetic and 
while walking one day along the banks of the river Candabhaga, saw the 
Buddha Siddhattha and scattered over him timira flowers, paying him 
homage. Soon afterwards he was killed by a liond 

lAp.i. 126f. 

2. Timirapupphiya Thera.— An arahant. Ninety-one kappas ago he saw 
a Pacceka Buddha walking along the Candabhaga and offered him a Umira 
flower.’ 

lAp.i. 288f: 

Timbaru.— A chieftain of the Gandhabbas and father of Suriyavaccasa.’ 
He was present at the Mahasamaya.^ 

^ D. ii. 266, 268; see also Mp. 676. 

2 I), ii, 268; see Mopkios:I!pic Mythology, s.Vt Tumhm'VL. 

Timbaruka.— A Paribbajaka who visited the Buddlia at Savatthi and 
discussed with him the origin of pleasure and pain. The Buddha explained 
to him how ignorance was at the root of all conditioned existence. It 
it said that Timbaruka became a follower of the Buddha.’ 


1 S. ii. 20 f. 
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Timbaruka Sutta.— Becords tlie visit of Timbaruka (j.-y.) to the Buddha 


TiinbarUtittha. A pond at which sacrifices were offeredd 

1 J. V. 388, 389. 


iiyaggaia.— A lake m Himava.^ The river flowing from the eastern side 
of Anotatta, after having travelled along a rocky bed for sixty leagues, 
falls through the air for a distance of sixty leagues, on to the rook Tiyag- 
gala. The column of water is three gavutas in width and, as a result of 
the impact, the rock is hollowed out into a lake, the Tiyaggalapokkharani 
fifty leagues wide.® 

t J. V. 416; DA. i. 164. 2 SNA. ii. 439: AA. ii. 760: TTrlA. ^()9 Afn 


Tiraipsiya Thera. — An arahant. In a previous 
He saw the Buddha Siddhattha and spoke verses in 
his lustre as surpassing that of the sun and of the mi 
ago he was a king named ffanadhara.^ 

1 Ap. i. 266 f. 


Tiracchika. A Naga maiden, sister of Mahodara. Her son was Culodara.^ 

1 MT. 104. 


Tirikkanappera.— A locality in South India.^ 

^ Cv. Ixxvi. 302; Ixxvii. 72, 82. 


Tirinaveli.—A district in South India.^ 

^ Cv. Ixxvi. 143, 288; Ixxvii. 42, 91 


Tirippaluru.— A locality in South India.^ 

1 Cv. ixxvi. 309, 312. 


Tiriputturu. — A place in South India.^ 

^ Cv. Ixxvii. 16, 20. 


TirimaJakka.— A village in South India." 

^ Cv. Ixxvii. 61, 52. 


Tirivekambama. — A place in South India." 

" Cv. Ixxvi. 238, 26d, 276. 
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1 . Tirltavaecha.--Tlie Bodhisatta born as a brabmin in Kasi, See tlie 
Tititavaccha Jataka. 


2. Tiritavaeelia.“-A scttbi of Aritthapura, fatber of Ummadaati.^ He 
is also called Tirlti® .^ 


1 J. V. 210, 211. 


^ Ibid., 215; 'IhigA. I 192. 


3. Tiritavaceha.-— A brabmin, pnrobita of Candappajjota and father of 
Maha Kaccana. His wife was Candapaduma.^ vJ. Tidivavaccha. 

1 Ap. ii.466; ThagA. 1 485. ^ ^ ^ 

Tiritavaceha Jataka (No. 259).— Once the Bodbisatta was a brabmin 
in Kasi named Tiritavaceha and after tbe death of bis parents be became an 
ascetic. Tbe king of Benares, fleeing from bis enemies, arrived at Tirita- 
vaccba's hermitage, riding on an eiepbant. Looking for water but finding 
none, be let himself down into the hermit’s well but was unable to get out 
again; tbe hermit rescued him and showed him every hospitality. Later 
tbe hermit visited tbe king, now restored to tbe throne, and was given a 
dwelling place in tbe royal park. Tbe courtiers were inclined to be jealous 
of the attentions paid to tbe hermit, but the king told them of the incident 
in the forest and they acknowledged the hermit’s claim to honour. 

The story was told in reference to Ananda having received five hundred 
robes from tbe women of Pasenadi’s palace, s.v. Ananda. The king is 
identified with Ananda. b ■ 


Tiritavacehagama.— See Milinda. 
Tiritivaceha.— See Tiritavaceha (2). 


Tirokudda Sutta. — One of the five suttas included in the KhUddakapatha. 
Peparted spirits haunt their old dwelling places and their compassionate 
kinsmen should bestow bn them in due time, food, drink, etc. and also give 
gifts to the monks in their name. Thus will they be happy The Sutta 
was preached on the third day of the Buddha’s visit to Rajagaha. On 
the previous night, Petas had made a great uproar in Bimbisara’s palace. 
In the time of Phussa Buddha, they had been workmen entrusted With the 
task of distributing alms to the Buddha and his monks, but they had been 
negligent in their duties and had appropriated some of the gifts for them- 

iKhp,, p. 6. , . 
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selves. As a result, they suffered for a long period in purgatory and became 
Petas in the time of Kassapa Buddha. JECassapa told them that in 
future, BimWsara, who had once been their kinsman, would entertain the 
Buddha Gotama and make over the merit to them. They had long waited 
for this occasion and when Bimbisara failed to fulfil their expectations, they 
made great outcry. 

The Buddha explained this to Bimbisara, who thereupon gave alms in 
the name of the Petas, thus making them happy . It was on this occasion 
that the Sutta was preached.® 

2 KlipA. 202 ff.; cp. PvA. 19 ft 


TilaguUa.— -A village in the Dakkhinadesa of Ceylon. It is mentioned 
in the account of the campaigns of Vijayabahu Attached to it was a 
tank.® 

^ Cv. Iviii, 43. 2 lUd., Ixviii. 44; Cv. Trs. i. 206, n. 1. 


Tilamutthi Jataka (No. 252).— Brahmadatta, son of the king of Benares, 
was sent to Takkasila to study. One day, when going to bathe with his 
teacher, he ate some white seeds which an old woman had spread in the 
sun to dry. He did this on three different days; on the third day the woman 
reported him to the teacher and he was beaten. When Brahmadatta 
ascended the throne, he sent for the teacher, wishing to avenge this insult 
by killing him. The teacher did not come until the king had grown older, 
but when he did arrive, the sight of him so rekindled the king’s hatred, 
that he ordered him to be put to death. But the teacher spoke to him, 
telling him that if he had not been corrected in his youth, he would today 
be a highway robber. Convinced that the teacher’s action had been due 
to a desire for his welfare, Brahmadatta asked his forgiveness and showed 
him all honour. 

The story was told in reference to a monk who showed resentment when 
advised.^ 

1 J. ii. 277-82. 


Tilamutthidayaka Thera. — An arahant. Ninety-one kappas ago he 
gave a handful of tila seeds to the Buddha, who, reading his thoughts, 
appeared before him in a mind-created body. Sixteen kappas ago he was 
a king nam ed Nandiya.^ 

lAp. i. 236. 


Tilavatthu. — ^A canal which fed the Ma^Uura tank. 
' ’ ^ lx* SS. i 


[ Tilokana^ara 


’ I9I8 

Tilokanagara. — The residence of Culasiva/ 

1 So DA. (Howavitame edn.) ii. 641, but P.T.S. edn, (ii. S83) has LoMtara. 


Tilokanandana.— A garden laid out in Pulatthipura by Parakkama- 
bahul.^ 

^ Ov. Ixxix. 8. 



Tilokamalla. — See Tibhuvanamalla. 

laokasundari.— A Kalifiga princess, the second queen of Vijayabahu I. 
She kter became his chief queen and had five daughters— -Subhadda, 
Suniitta, Lokanatha, Ratnavali and Rupavati — and a son, VikkaHiabalm.^ 

^ Cv. lix. 29. 

Tivakka (Tavakka).~A village, administered by the brahmins of the 
same narne. Here halted the procession bearing the Sacred Bodhi-tree iroin 
Jamb^ola to Anuradhapura. The brahmin, Tivakka, probably the head of 
the village, was present at the ceremony of the planting of the Bodhi-tree 
and later, one of the eight saplings from the tree was planted in the village.^ 

1 Mhv. six. 37, 64, 81 ; Mbv. p. 162; Sp. 1. 100. 

TivaAk^-An image, probably of the Buddha, installed in the TivaAka- 
gh^a m ^atthipura by Parakkamabahu A similar image was found 
in tne Kalyani-vihara which was restored by Parakkamabahu 11.^ 


^ Cv. Ixxviii. 39. 


® Ibid.ylxxxv. 66; see Cv. Tra. ii. 106, 11 . Ck 


TivarS._TKe name gbrm to the inhabitanta ol Mount Vepulla, then 
faown aa Pacmavaipsa, near Bajagaha, in the time otKakusandha Buddha. 

Their term of life was forty thousand years. ^ 


^ S. ii. 190. 


TisfliaJa.— See smala. 


1. Tissa.— The seventeenth of the twenty-four Buddli-ia, rr^ 

born in the Anoma pleasaunce in Khemaka His -fn 1-1 ' r ^ 

baceasandha) and his mother Paduma. : He lived the household life 

KUri-anrkft tr“’ u*'" Nari (Narfea) and 

,1 V . world on a horse named Sonuttara. For eip-ht 
s e practised austerities and after a meal of milk rice given by the 
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daughter of Virasetthi of Viragama, he sat on grass given by a yavapdlaha 
named Vijitasangama; he attained Buddhahood under an asana tree. 
He preached, his first sermon at Yasavati to Braliinadeva and Udaya 
(Udayana) of Hanisavati, who later became his chief disciples. His 
attendant was Samanga (Sambhava), his chief patrons being Sambala 
and Siri among men and Kisagotami and Upasena among women. His 
chief women disciples were Fbitissa and Siidatta. His body was sixty 
cubits high and after a life of one hundred thousand years he died at 
Nandirama (Sunandarama) in Sunandavati. His body was cremated 
and a thupa was erected three leagues in height.^ 


2. Tissa.— The ninth future Buddha.^ 

1 See Anagasavainsa, p. 40. 


3. Tissa.— One of the two chief disciples of Vipassi Buddha.b He was 
the son of the purohita Bandhumati, and the Buddha's first sermon was 
preached to him and Khanda.^ 

^ Bu. XX. 28; J. i. 41; D. ii. 4. 3 BuA. 196. 


4. Tissa. — One of the two chief disciples of Dipankara Buddha, 
1 Bu. ii. 213; J. i. 29; Mbv, 5. 


5. Tissa. — ^An aggasdvaha of Kassapa Buddha. He was the Buddha’s 
brother and, having renounced the household, became an ascetic. On 
hearing that Hassapa had become Buddha, he visited him but expressed 
great disappointment on discovering that he ate flesh food {dmagMidha). 
The Buddha taught him that dmagandha was not really flesh but the 
Jcilesas which corrupt the heart, and he preached to him the Amagandha 
Sutta. Tissa immediately entered the Order and became an aggasdvaha} 
Tissa 's father was born as Subhadda in this age.® 

1 Bu. xxv. 39; SNA. i. 280-2, 293; D. ii. 4. 2 i iqi. 


6. Tissa. — A monk who was reborn as a Brahma with great iddhi- 
powers. Moggallana visited him soon after his birth in the Brahma-world 
and asked him questions about devas and Brahmas who were assured of 
salvation.^ He was evidently the Tissa mentioned as being present at the 

Mahasamaya.® 

i A. iii. 331; iv^. 75 IT. a D. ii. 261 ; JDA. ii. 692. 
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7, Tissa.~A friend of lletteyya. Tfiiey together visited the Buddha at 
Jetavana and, having listened to his teaching, entered the Order. Metteyya 
retired with his teacher into the f orest and not long after became an arahant. 
Tissa lived in Savatthi and when his elder brother died, he went home and 
was persuaded by his relations to return to the Jay life. Later, Metteyya, 
passing through the village with the Buddha, during a journey, visited 
Tissa and brought him once more to the Buddha. The Buddha preached 
to them the Tissa-Metteyya Sutta, at the end of which Tissa became a 
Sotapanna, later attaining arahantship.^ 

1 SN., :p. 160 £; SNA. il. 636 f.; NidA. 184. 


8. Tissa— The personal name of Metteyya, friend of Tissa (7 ) . Metteyya 
was his gotta-'m\n& hy which he became known.’- In the Sutta Nip ata® 
he is called TissarMetteyya, : :. 

1 SNA. ii.:63e;.NidA..I8L. : ® vs^ 814. 


9. Tissa-Metteyya.— 'A disciple of Bavari. He visited the Buddha 
with his colleagues and when the Buddha answered his questions, he, 
and his thousand pupils became arahants, Tissa was his personal name 
and Metteyya that of his clan.’: ^ 

1 SN., vs. 1040-2 j SNA. ii. 688. 


10. Tissa.— An Elder of Savatthi. He once received a length of coarse 
cloth as a gift and handed it to his sister to be made into a robe. She had 
the cloth pounded and spun into fine yarn and made of it a soft rohe-cloth. 
At first Tissa would not accept it but was prevailed upon to do so and had 
it made into a soft robe by skilled robe-makers. He died on the night it 
was finished and, as a result of his fancy for it, was reborn as a louse in the 
robe. After his death, the monks wished to divide the robe but the louse 
started shouting. The Buddha, hearing this by his power of divine 
audience, asked the monks to lay the robe aside for seven days. At the 
end of that period, the louse was reborn in the Tusita world.^ 

1 DhA. iii. 341 fF. 

11. Tissa. — A monk. When the Buddha declared that in four months 
he would pass a\vay, many monks were greatly excited, collecting in groups, 
not knowing what to do. But Tissa remained aloof, determined to win 
arahantship before the Buddha’s death. The others, misunderstanding 
him, reported to the Buddha that Tissa had no love for him, but the Buddha, 
having questioned him, praised his earnestness.’ 

1 DhA. iii. 267 
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12. Tissa TheM,-— An arahant. He belonged to a brabrain family of 
Ralagaba and, having attained great proficienoy in the Yedas, became a 
teacher of five hundred yonng men. When the Buddha visited Rajagaha, 
Tissa was so struck by his majesty that he joined the Order, later winning 
arahantship. The Theragatha contains verses uttered by him regarding 
certain monks who were jealous of his great renown. 

In the time of Piyadassi Buddha, Tissa was an ascetic. Seeing the 
Buddha in samddM in a forest-grove, he built over him an arbour of sola 
flowers and for seven days paid him homage.^ 

He is evidently identical with Salamandapiya of the Apaclana.® 


Thag. vv. 153-4; ThagA. i. 272 f. 


2 ii. 431 f. 


13. Tissa. — A raja of Romva. He was an “ unseen ” ally of Bimbisara 
and, as such, sent him various gifts. The king sent him in return a painted 
panel on which was depicted the life of the Buddha and a gold plate 
specially inscribed with the PatiGcasamup2'>dda. On seeing these, Tissa ’s 
mind was filled with agitation and, giving up his title, he came to Rajagaha 
as a monk and lived in the Sappasondika cave, from there visiting the 
Buddha, and soon afterwards becoming an arahant. 

In the time of Vipassi Buddha he was a chariot-maker and gave the 
Buddha a stool made of sandalwood. Fifty-seven kappas ago he was four 
times king under the name of Santa (Bhavanimmita).^ He is probably 
identical with Phalakadayaka of the Apadana.® 


1 Thag. 97; ThagA. i. 199 f. 


2 i. 174. 


14. Tissa Thera. — An arahant. Son of the Buddha’s paternal aunt, 
Amita. He entered the Order and dwelt in a woodland settlement, but 
he was proud of his rank and irritable and captious in his conduct. He 
once came to the Buddha in tears because his colleagues had teased him on 
account of his talkativeness.^ On another occasion, the Buddha, with his 
celestial eye, saw Tissa sleeping with open mouth during the siesta and, 
sending a ray of glory, woke him. Tissa’s heart was filled with anguish 
and when he confessed to his colleagues his mental laziness and distaste 
for religion, they brought him to the Buddha. The Buddha preached to 
him the Tissa Sutta, at the end of which he became an arahant.® 

In the time of Tissa Buddha he swept the leaves from the foot of the 
Bodhi-tree. He is evidently identical with Bodhisammajjaka of the 
Apadana.® 

' 1 S. ii. 282; MA. i. 289. 

2 Thag. V. 39; but seer. 1162; S. iii. 106 f.; ThagA. -i, 106. , ■ ® Ap. ii. 457 f. 


The Dhamma-i^ada Commentary* calls him Thullatissa. He entered the 
Order when old and became fat through idleness. He spent most of his 
time in the Waiting-hall draped in rich robes. Monks, taking him for a 
nmhaihem, begged the privilege of performing various services for him, 
such as massaging his feet. But when they discovered his attainments, 
they reviled him and he sought the Buddha. The Buddha, however, 
asked him to obtain their pardon for having failed to show them due honour, 
and when he refused, related to him the story of Narada and Devala, 

* i. 31 ff. 

15. Tissa. — A novice. He was a gatekeeper’s son and, coming with 
some carpenters to SavattM, joined the Order. He was constantly finding 
fault with the food and other offerings, even those given by Anathapindika, 
and he boasted of the riches enjoyed by his kinsfolk. His colleagues 
made enquiries and, discovering the truth about his antecedents, reported 
him to the Buddha who preached the Katahaka Jataka (q.v.) to show his 
similar tendencies in the past.^ Tissa was identified with Katahaka of 
the Jataka.® 

1 Dhxl. iii. 367, 2 j. j. 455 . 

16. Tissa.— A monk. He was called Kosambivasi Tissa. He spent 
the rainy season at Kosambi and, on his departure, his supporter gave him 
three robes and other ofierings; he, however, refused them saying that he 
had no novice to look after them. The layman immediately gave his son, 
then seven years old, to be his novice. The hoy attained arahantship in 
the Tonsure-hall. While on his way to Savatthi to see the Buddha, 
Tissa accidentally blinded the novice by hitting his eye with a fan at dawn. 
Tlie Elder was filled with remorse and, falling at the boy’s feet, asked 
his pardon. But the answer was that there was no fault to pardon, the 
accident was due to samsam. When the matter was reported to the 
Buddha he said that such was the nature of arahants. They felt no resent- 
ment, At the end of the discourse, Tissa became an arahant.^ 

1 DhA. ii. 182 ff, 

17. Tissa.— A monk, called Asubhakammika-Tissa. He is mentioned 
in the Commentaries^ as an example of a good friend, devoted to the con- 
templation of asuhha, association with, whom helps one to get rid of lust. 
His teacher was Mahatissa of Kotapabbata-vihara.® 

1 E.g., VibbA. 270. 


2 MT. 553. 


Tissa-kumara®] 
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18. Tissa.— A master of writing {lehhacariya). Even after his death 
he was known by reason of his writing.^ 

^ Mil., p. 70; see JM.A.S, xii. 159. 

19. Tlssa. — One of the chief lay patrons of Fadumuttara Buddha.^ 

^ Bu. xi. 26. 

20. Tissa.— A monk known as Araddhavipassaka-Tissa. While walking 
about he saw a lotus open at the rising of the sun. Immediately afterwards, 
he heard a slave-girl singing; her song told of how men are subject to death 
j list as the lotus opens to the sun. Tissa thereupon developed insight and 
became an araliant.^ 

1 SNA. ii,-397. 

21. Tissa. — Uncle of Pandukabhaya. He administered the kingdom 
when his older brother, Abhaya, gave up the government. He was killed 
by Pandukabhaya.^ 

i Mhv. X. 61, 70. 

22. Tissa. — An Elder of Asoka’s time, a disciple of Mahavaruna and 
brother of Sumitta. He was the son of a hinna/rl called Kunti, and his name 
was Tissa Kontiputta. He died of a bite by a venomous insect. Asoka 
was grieved on learning that Tissues death was due to his failure to obtain 
ghee in his illness.^ 

1 miv. V. 213 ff. 

23. Tissa-kumara. — Brother of Asoka and his vice-regent. He once 
asked Asoka why monks were not joyful and gay and Asoka, in order to 
teach him the reason, gave him the throne for a week, saying that at the 
end of the week he would be put to death. Tissa then realised that monks, 
who had the constant consciousness of death, could not be merry. 

He later became a monk under Yonaka Mahadhammarakkhita and lived 
in the Asokarama, where he prevented the murder of the theras by the 
minister sent by Asoka to make the monks hold the uposatha together. 
He became an arahant and, on aoooimt of his love of solitude, came to be 
known ns Ekavihariya.^ 

’ Thag. vv. 537-40; TliagA. i. 503 f.; Mhy. v. 33, 60, 164 £F., 241; SA. iii. 125. 
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^ 24:. Tissa.— King of Kalyani and fatter of Viharamahadevi.^ His brother 

Ayya-XJttika entered into an intrigue with the queen and was banished. 
He sent the queen a letter through an attendant to an arahant who was in 
the habit of visiting the palace. This letter fell into the hands of the king 
who suspected the arahant himself, owing to a similarity in his writing to 
that of the intriguer. The king ordered the arahant to be killed and 
cast into the sea. The devasj being ofiended, caused the sea to overflow 
the land. The total destruction of the country was only averted by the 
king sending his daughter Devi (afterwards Viharamahadevi), to sea in a 
■■'goldett: boat.* 

Tissa’s father was Mutasiva and his grandfather Httiya.® 

^ * The Basavahini, however, says he was throw into a cauldron of boiling 
oil; see 5.U. Telakatahagatha. ^ ® MT. 431. 

25. Tissa.-^A minister of Diitthagamani. When the latter fled from 
Saddhatissa, Tissa joined him and he gave him his own food during the flight. 
But the food was ultimately given to a monk (see Tissa 26) who accepted 
their invitation to the meal.^ It was probably the mother of this Tissa 
who, we are told,* used a cloth worth one hundred to wipe away the im.pur- 
ities of her son’s birth, which cloth she afterwards threw ont; on, to the 
Talaveli road hoping that it might prove useful to a fdmsukulika monk. 

■ ^ For details see Mhv. xxiv. 22 ff.; AA. i. 366; * Vsm., p. 63, 

26. Tissa.— A thera in Piyadgiidipa, He it was who accepted the meal 
given by Duttliaganaani while fleeing from his brother.^ 

1 Mliv. xxiv. 25. 

27. Tissa,— A brahmin, youth of Rohapa who rebelled against ¥attag§r 
mani in the fifth year of his reign. At that tinie Hamilas invaded Ceylon 
and Vattagamani sent word to Tissa asking him to fight them, and take the 
throne for himself; Tissa did, hut was conquered by them. ^ See also Brah- 
mana-Tissa. 

1 Mhv. xxxiii. 38 ff. 

28. Tissa.— A monk of Kambugallaka; he was very learned and helped 
to reconcile Vattagamani and hts discontented ministers.^ Later, the 
ministers built several viharas— rhe Mulavokasa, the SaUyamlna,^^ ^ 
Pabbatarama and the Uttaratissarama— and handed them oyer to Tissa,* 

1 Mhv. xxxiii. 71, 76. ^ lbid^ Qi> 
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29. Tissa.— A minister of Vattagamani; he built the UttaratissaramaA 

^ Mh7. xxxiji. 91. 

30. Tissa.— Son of Mahactila and king of Ceylon (9-12 a.d.). He v 
poisoned by his wife Anula.^ 

^ Mhv. xxxiv. 15 If. 


31. Tissa. A paramour of Queen Anula. He was , 
was therefore called. Darubhatika-Tissa. He reigned fo 
month and built a bathing-tank in the Mahameghavana. 
by Anula.^ 

^ Mhv. xxxiv. 22 If, 


32. Tissa.— A monk of the Dakkhinarama, for whom Mahasena built the 
Jetavana-vihara.^ 

^ Mliv. xxxvii. 32, 38. 


33. Tissa, — Younger 
Aman^agamani Abhaya, 


son of Mahadathika-Mahanaga and brother 
He was known as Kanirajanu-tissa^ (^.r;.). 

^ Mhv. XXXV. 11 ff,; MT- 640. 


•Hephew of Khallatanaga and son of Sumanadevi, step-sister 
With his brothers, Abhaya and Uttara, he conspired to kill 
t the conspiracy failed and they committed suicide.^ 

^MT. 612. 


oo, J11SS4. An artisan {/caMniarapuiiu), a previous incarnation nf S ali ya. 
He lived in Mundagahga and receiving one day as wages the flesh of a 
boar, he had it cooked by his wife. When the meal was ready he announced 
alms; the theras Dhammadinna, Godhiya-Mahatissa, Mahanaga of Samud- 
davihara, Mahanaga of Kalavallimandapa, Mahasahgharakkhita, Dhamma- 
gutta, Mahanaga of Bhatiyavahka and Mahyamahadeva appeared to accept 
the. alms.^ ■ 

1 MT. 605 f. 


in9re than enough for the whole company. Seeing their astonislnnent, he 
e 3 Cplained that since he had begun to practise the mraniya-dhanmd, his 
bowl had never lacked food. 

At the Giribhandamahapuia at Cetiyapabbata, Tissa wished to have for 
himself two shawls, the most precious things there. He declared his 
wish in the presence of others and the king, on being informed, determined 
that Tissa should not have them, but every time he put out his hand to 
take the robes, they slipped away^ and others took their place. In the 
end the robes were given to Tissa 

1 DA. ii. o34:f.; MA. i. 545. 


37. Tissa.— A thera of Savatthi, better known as KutumMyaputta-Tissa. 
He renounced forty crores of wealth and became a monk dwelling in the 
forest. His younger brother’s wife sent five hundred ruffians to kill him. 
He begged them to spare his life for one night and broke his thigh-bone 
with a stone as token that he would not attempt to escape. During the 
night he overcame his pain and, dwelling on his virtues, became an arahant.^ 

1 tIA. i. 188 h; DA. iii. 747 ; Vana. 48. 

38. Tissa. — A thera of Saketa. He refused to answer questions, saying 
that he had no time. On being asked, “ Can you find time to die ?” he 
felt ashamed, and going to the Kanikaravalikasamudda-vihara, instructed 
monks of varying grades during the rainy season, rousing great enthusiasm 
among the populace by his preaching.^ 

1 MA. i. 350 f.; DA. iii. 1061. 

39. Tissa. — A monk of Kotapabbata 

40. Tissa. — A minister. The scholiast to the Kanha Jataka mentions 
a story of an aimcca called Tissa who, in a rage, killed his wife and all his 
retinue and, finally, himself.^ 

^ J. iv. 11. 

41. Tissa.— A novice of Pancaggalalena. While travelling through the 
air he heard the daughter of the artisan of Girigama singing, after having 
bathed with her companions in a lotus-pond. Being attracted by the 
sound, he lost his power of travelling through the air.^ 

1 MA. i. 353; SNA. i. 70. 
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42. Tissa.--~A novice of Tissamaiia-vihara. He complained to his teacher 
of his distaste for the Order and the latter took him to Cittalapabbata. 
TlierCj 'vvith great effort, Tissa built for himself a cave and while lying there 
during the night, became an arahant, dying the next day. A thupa called 
the Tissa-thera-cetiya was erected over his relics and this was still in exis- 
tence in Buddhaghosa’s day.^ 

1 MA. i. 312 f. 

43. Tissa.— An attendant of King Saddha-Tissa. The king, wishing to 
eat pheasants, asked Tissa to procure some, having first tested him. by 
threatening to have him executed if he refused to kill fowd for the king's 
table. Tissa, even when led to the executioner’s block, refused to kill 
the birds. The king was thus satisfied that Tissa would not kill pheasants 
for him. The next day, Tissa, seeing a fowler hawking some dead pheasants, 
obtained them for the king,^ 

i BA. iii. 49 if.; AA. i, 262. 

44. See also Katainoraka-Tissa, CuUapindapatika-Tissa, Darubhandaka- 
Tissa, Devanampiya-Tissa, Diianuggaha-Tissa, Nigama-Tissa, Pabbharavasi- 
Tissa, Padhanakammika-Tissa, Padhanika-Tissa, Punabbasukutumbika- 
putta»Tissa, Putigata-Tissa, ManikarakulupagarTissa, Mabatissa, Losaka- 
Tissa, Vanavasika-Tissa, Saddbatissa, etc. 

1. Tissa Sutta. — Kelates the story of the Buddha’s nephew, Tissa (No. 14), 
who visits the Buddha and complains that the monks abuse him.^ 

1 S. ii. 282. 

2. Tissa Sutta. — The story of Tissa (No. 14) being taken to the Buddha 
because he complained of distaste for the monk’s life. By means of an 
allegory the Buddha teaches him how he can attain Nibbrnia, and promises 
to help him to do so.^ 

1 S. iii. 106 f. 

3. Tissa Sutta, — Moggallana, hearing the Buddha report a conversation 
between two devatas at Gijjhakuta, visits the Brahma Tissa in order to 
discover if the devas had knowledge of sfivpadi^.esa and amjf 
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? Tissaka Sutta. — Subrahma approaclieB the Buddha and speaks of Kata- 
moraka-Tissa’^ [q.v.]. 

1 S.i. 148. , 

Tissadatta.— A thera of Ceylon who had special charge of the Vinaya/ 
He may bo identical with the Tissadatta mentioned^ as heing able to preach 
in eighteen difierent languages, explaining the text of the Tipitaka. On 
one occasion, wishing to salute the Bodhi-tree by means of his iddhi-power, 
he caused it to draw near to him.® 

' Vin. V. 3. 2 VibhA. 387, 389; MA. i. 234. « Vgjji, 403. 

Tissabhuti.— A monk of Mandalarama in Ceylon, in the time of King 
VatUgamarii.’' He was evidently well versed in the Abhidhamma and it 
is said® that he once explained the Padesavihara Sutta so as to include 
various teachings of the Abhidhamma. 

Once, while on his alms-rounds, he saw something which provoked desire 
in his heart. He immediately returned to his teacher and asked his advice 
as to how to conquer his disease. The teacher sent him to Mahasangharak- 
khita of Malaya, who gave him the asubJiaka7timatthana. That same night 
Tissabhuti became an arahant at the foot of a sepaiftrit tree.® 

1 VibhA. 448. , a D]isA, 30. » AA. i. 23 f. 

Tissamaharaja.—See Saddhatissa. 

Tissamaha-vihara. — A monastery in Rohana, founded by Kakavanna- 
Tissa.^ It was also called Tissarama.® It was one of the chief monastic 
establishments in Ceylon and was a place of pilgrimage. Some of the 
Sinhalese chronicles mention that Kakavanna-Tissa built another vihara 
of the same name on the east coast of Ceylon, at the place now known as 
Seruvila, where the Buddha’s frontal bone is deposited. The Mahamegha- 
vanarama is also sometimes called the Tissamaharama,® and Tissarama.* 
Dappula gave to the Tissamaha-vihara the village of Kattikapahhata.® 

1 Mhv. xxii. 23. 1 

^ Ibid., 28. ® XX. 25. | ® Gv, xlv. 69. 

TissaMetteyya.— See Tissa (7). 

Tissa-Metteyya Sutta,— -Preached to Tissa (T) and his friend Metteyya, 
at the latter’s request. It deals with the evils that follow in the train of 
sexual intercourse.^ 

1 SN., p. 160 f.} SNA. ii. 635 f. 
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Tissa-Metteyya-ma^ava-puecM.— The question asked hy Tissa-Metteyya, 

and the answer given by the Buddhad / 

■ 1 SN.,-p.-199. 


Tissarakkha.— The second queen of Asoka; he married her four years 
before his death. She was very jealous of the attention paid by Asoka to 
the Bodhi-tree, and caused it to be killed by means of poisonous thorns.^ 

. , 1 MIiv,.2x. 3 ff.‘ ' 


Tissarajamandap^'.— The name given to the pavilions erected by Vohari> 
ka-Tissa in the Mahavihara and in AhhayapriA 

^ Mliv. xxxvi. 31j Mliv. Tirs. 258, n. 3. < 


Tissavaddhamanaka.— A locality in Ceylon, to the east of AnurMhapura. 
It contained the Mueela-vihara and a tank of the same name.® 


Tissavasabha. — Probably the name of a Bodhi-tree in Anuradhapura. 
It was surrounded by a stone terrace and a wall, both built by Sirimegha- 
■vanna.^ 

xxxYii. 91; Cv. Tra. i. 7, n. 3. 


1. Tissavapi. — A tank near Anuradhapura, probably built by Devanam- 
piyatissa.’^ It seems to have been customary for the king to take a cere- 
monial bath in the Tissavapi, after his coronation festival,® and, on this 
occasion, the Lambakannas formed the king's bodyguard.® The road from 
Mahiyangama to Anuradhapura lay along the edge of the Tissavapi.* 

1 Mhv. XX. 20. ' ® See, e.g,, Mhv. xxxv. 16, 38. 

^ H.g,, Mhv. xxvi, 7; xxxv. 38; MT. ' * Ibid., xxxvi. 59. 


2. Tissavapi. — A tank in the neighbourhood of Mahagama, built by 
Ilanaga.* 

... ^ Mhv. xxxv. 32, 


Tissa-vihara. — A monastery in Naga^pa round which Vc 
built a wall.^ ' . ■ , ‘ 
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1* Tissa. — One of the chief women disciples of Kondanna Buddha.^ 

^ J. i. 30; Bu. iii. 31. 

2. Tissa. — An arahant Theri belonging to a Sakyan family of KapilavattM, 
She became a lady of the Bodhisatta's court, but later renounced the world 
with Mahapajapati Gotami, and practised insight. One day the Buddha 
appeared before her in a ray of glory and uttered a stanza, at the conclusion 
of which she became an arahant/ 

^ Thig. 4; ThigA. 11. 

3. Tissa. — An arahant Then, her story being similar to that of TiSSa (2).^ 

1 Thig. 6; ThigA. 12 f. 

L Tissa. — An updsihd mentioned, together with her mother Tissayamata, 
in a list of pious women disciples.^ ' 

1 A. iv. 348; AA. ii. 791. 

5. Tissa. — A rival of Matta {q-v.)} 

1 Pv. ii. 3; PvA. 82 f. 

6. Tissa.— A nun of Ceylon; specially proficient in the Vinaya.^ 

^ Dpv. xviii. 30. 

7. Tissa. — -Wife of Mahinda ' who was brother of Sena II. Tissa was a 
daughter of Kittaggabodhi and was the sister of Sangha and Kitti.^ She 
had a daughter, also called Saftgha.* 

iCv.160. ^ ^ 

8. Tissa.— Daughter of King Kassapa IV. and queen of Udaya ll.^ 

.. ^:Cv.’li.^94. 

9. Tissa. ^Daughter of Kassapa; who afterwards became Kassapa V. (1) 
and wife of Kassapa IV.^ 

^ Cv. Hi. 2. 

1.^ Tissarama.— Name given to the Mahameghavanarama {q.v.),^ and also 
to Tissamaharama 

1 Mhv. XV. 174, 179, 203. 


® lbid‘, xxii. 28. 
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2. Tissarama.— A nunnery in AniuMhapura, built by Kassapa IV. The 
nuns of Tissaruraa were entrusted witlb tie care of tie Bodhi-tree and of tlie 
Maricavatti-viMra.^'' ' ^ ■ 


TinimakkulagaMa.-— -A village in the Malaya country in Ceylon, not far 
from Pulattliipura/ 

1 Cv. Ixx. 284, 301. 


Tiritara, — A Tamil usurper who succeeded Khuddaparinda on the throne. 
Two months after liis accession he was killed :by Dhatusena.f 

■ Cv,. xxxviii..'32. • 


Tisueiillasa, — A village, probably in East Ceylon d Tipiiciillasa, 

1 Cv. xiv. 78,- ■ ■. 


Tuftgabhiadda. — A canal branching off from the Dakkhina sluice in the 

Parakkamasamudda.^ 

. ^ Cv-. .lxxix..46.- ■ 


Tuttlia, — A lay disciple of Satika who died and was reborn in the 
Suddhavasa, there to attain Nibbanad 

3 S. V. 358; D. ii. 92. 


Tutthi Sutta, — In order to get rid of dissatisfaction, want of self-posses- 
sion, and desire for much, one should cultivate the opposite qualities/ 

1 A. iii. 448. 


Tundila. — Brother of the courtesan Kali. He was a ne’er-do-well, and 
Kali, having helped him with money which he proceeded to squander, 
refused to give him any more. But a patron of Kali, seeing his condition, 
gave him his clothes on entering Kali’s house — it being the custom for those 
who patronised a courtesan, to be provided with clothes during their stay 
in her house— and had to walk away naked.^ 

ij. iv. 248 f.. 


Tundila Jataka (No. 388). — The Bodhisatta was once born as a pig and 
had a brother. They uere adopted by an old woman of a village near 
Bcnare.s and were called Mabatundila and Cullatundila, The woman 
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loved them like her own children and refused to sell them, hut, one day, some 
lewd men made her drunk and she agreed to sell Cullatundila. When 
Cullatunclila discovered this, he ran to his brother, but the latter preached 
to him how it was the fate of pigs to be slaughtered for their flesh ; he should, 
therefore, meet his death bravely. All Benares heard the Bodhisatta’s 
preaching, and flocked to the spot. The king adopted the pigs as his sons 
and Mahatundila was appointed to the seat of judgment. On the king’s 
death, he wrote a book of law for the guidance of future generations. 

The story was related in reference to a monk who was in constant terror 
of the thought of death. The monk was identified wdth Cullatmidila.^ 

It is said® that the lewd men were identical with the Bhaddavaggiya. 
Having heard Mahatundila preach the five precepts, they observed them for 
sixty thousand years, hence their attainment of arahantship as in their 
last birth. 

Mahatundila’s preaching is referred to as the Tundilovada. 


1 J. iii, 286 tr. 


2 DhA. 3. 83. 


Tucchapothila.~See Pothila. 

Tudigama. The residence of Subha Todeyyaputta/ 

1 A A. ii. 554; MA. ii. 802. See Todeyya. 

Tudii,— A thera. He was the teacher of CuDa Kokalika and, having 
become an Anagami, was born as a Baccoka Brahma in the Brahma-workL 
vhen Kokahka was grievously ill, Tudu visited him and exhorted him. to 
put his trust in Sariputta and Moggallana. But Kokalika refused to accept 
lus advice and drove him away. ^ 

‘ s. i. 149; A. v. 171; J. iv. 245; A A. ii. 852; SA. i. 167 f.; SNA. ii. 476. 

l>etween Upatissagama and Dvaramanda- 

^ Mhv. X. 2; MT. 280. 


Tumbarumalaka.—One of the malahas of the Cetiyapabbata. The first 
Ufsamp^ was held there by Mahlnda, when Mahaarittha and the others 

received the 


^ Mhv. xvi. 16. 







Tulakute Sutta.^ — Pew are they that abstain from cheating with scales 
anti measures ; many are they that do notd 

S. V.473. 


Tuladhara.— A mountain in the village of Viharavapid It was in 
Rohana, and the vihara on it was the residence of Mahapaduma, the reciter 
of the Jatakas, from whom Ilahaga heard the Kapi Jataka." There was 
also, probably, a village of the same name as the mountain, for it is men- 
tioned® as having been given by Aggabodhi IV. for the maintenance of the 
Padhdnaghnra 1 )uilt by hini. 

^ Arh\% xxiii. 90, ^ ^ ® Jfci'f?., xxxv. 30. ® Cv. xlvi. 12. 


Tuvataka Sutta,— The fourteenth sutta of the Atthakavagga of the Sutta 
Nipata. It was one of the siittas preached at the Mahasamaya. It deals 
with the qualities a monk should cultivate in order to attain emancipation.’^ 
It is explained in the Maha Niddesa.® It is considered specially fitted for 
mMhdmrilaa.^ 

1 SN., i)p.‘179 ff.; SNA. ii. 562 ff. 2 jj, 339 3 223. 


Tuvaradayaka Thera. — An arahant. hTinety-one kappas ago he was a 
hunter who, having seen some monks in the forest, gave them a tuvara (?).’ 

^Ap. 1.222. 


Tuvaradhipativelara.— A Damila chieftain, ally of Kulasekhara, 
^ Gv. Ixxvi. 138, 315; Ixxvii, 67. 


1, Tusita. — One of the palaces occupied by Konagamana Buddha in his 
last lay life.’ 

^ Bu. xxiv. 18. 


2. Tusita.— -The fourth of the six deva worlds.’ Pour hundred years of 
human life are equal to one day of the Tusita world and four thousand 
years, so reckoned, is the term of life of a deva born in Tusita.® Sometimes 
Sakadagamins {e.g., Purai^a and Isidatta) are born there.® It is the rule 
for all Bodhisattas to be born in Tusita in their last life but one; then, when 
the time comes for the appearance of a Buddha in the world, the devas of 
the ten thousand world systems assemble and request the Bodhisatta to 

^ A. i. 210, etc. j * A. ill. 348; v. 138; also DhA. i. 129; 

2 /5i£Z.,214;iv.261,eto. - J iTdA,’ 14^; 277. - A* 
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be bom among men. Great rejoicings attend the acceptance of th is request/ 
Gotama’s name, while in Tusita, was Set^etu/ and the Bodhisatta Metteyya 
{q.v.), the future Buddha, is now living in Tusita under the name of Natha- 
deva. The Tusita world is considered the most beautiful of the celestial 
worlds, and the pious love to be born there because of the presence of the 
Bodhisatta/ Tusita is also the abode of each Bodhisatta’s parents/ 
The king of the Tusita world is SantUsita; he excels his fellows in ten 
respects — ^beauty, span of life, etc/ Among those reborn in Tusita are also 
mentioned Dhammika, Anathapindiika, Mallika, the thera Tissa {Tissa IG), 
Mahadhana and Dutthagamanl.® The Tusita devas are so-called because 
they are full of joy {tutpia-Jiatthdti Tusita)}^ 

The inhabitants of Tusita are called Tusita. They were present at the 
Mahasamaya.’'^ 

A. ii. 130; iv. 312; DliA. i, 69 f.; | the Bodhisatta Mettoyya is called the 
il.i. 47f. I chief of Tusita. 

® Sp. i. 161. ® Mhv. xxxii. 72 f. ■ ® Bor particulars see s.v. 

’’ DhA. i, 110. ; “ VibhA. 519; NidA. 109. 

® A. iv. 243 ; but see Ov. lii. 47, where I u j). ji. if 3 i. 

Tusita. — The inhabitants of the Tusita world. See Tusita (2). 

Tekicchakari {°kani) Thera. — He was the son of the brahm.in Subandhu, 
and was so-called because he was brought safely into the world with the 
aid of physicians. When Tekicchakari was grown up his father, by his 
wisdom and policy, incurred the jealousy and suspicion of Canakka, minister 
of Candagutta, who had him thrown into prison. Tekicchakari, in his 
fright, fled, and, taking refuge with a forest-dwelling monk, entered the 
Order and dwelt in the open air, never sleeping and heedless of heat and 
cold. Mara, in the guise of a cowherd, tried to tempt him, but he developed 
insight and became an arahant. 

In the time of Vipassi Buddha he was born in a physician'’s family and 
cured a monk, named Asoka, and many others. Eight kappas ago he was 
a king named Sabbosadha.^ He is probably identical with Tikicchaka of 
the Apadana.® 

^ Thag. 384-6; ThagA. i. 440 f, a jgo. 

Tekula (1). — A thera who, with his brother Yamelu, asked from the 
Buddha permission to translate the Bnddha's teachings into Sanskrit.^ 


1 Vin. ii. 139. 



TeJakandariba I 

Te]M£ongu.~A locality in Soutli IndiaA 

^ Cv. Ixxvi. 288 j Ixxyii. 67< 


Te jasi. One of the messengers employed by Knvera/ 

^ D. iii. 201. 


Tefodipa.— A disciple of Tdokaguru and author of a on the Paritta/ 

^ Sas., p. 116. 


Tennavallappalla. — A Damila chief, ally of Kulasekhara.^ 

1 Cv. Ixxvi. 222, 231. 


Ua.— Three brothers, Uruvela-Kassapa, Gaya-Kassapa and 
For their story see s.v. Uruvela-Kassapa. 


Temiya Jataka. — See Mugapakkha Jataka. 


Tela. — One of the ambassadors sent by Devanampiyatissa to Asoka.^ 
v.i, Malla. 

1 MT. 302. 


TelakatahagatM. — A Pali poem of eighty-eight stanzas supposed to have 
been uttered by Kalyaniya Thera on being thrown into a cauldron of 
boiling oil by King Kalyani-Tissa (Tissa 24), who suspected him of having 
been accessory to an intrigue with his queend 

1 For details see P.L.C. 162 f. , . 


Telakandarika. — ^A pious and generous woman, who gave ghee in large 
quantities to monks. She is mentioned in a story illustrating how monks 
will sometimes boast of their patrons,^ , , . , 
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■' Telakani Thera. — An arahant. He was a brahmin of Savatthi, older than 
the Buddha. Having become a wandering recluse he went about Q^ues- 
tioning recluses and brahmins, but not finding satisfaction. One day he 
heard the Buddha preach, entered the Order and became an arahant. 

1 Thag. 747-68; ThagA. ii. 24 ff. 

Telagama. — A canal, the revenue from which was given by AggabodM 
IX. to the monks for their rice gruel.^ 

Cv. xlix. 89. 

TelapakkaniBhara. — A weir forming part of the irrigation work scarried 

out by Parakkamabahu 

^ Cv, Ixxix. 66. 

Telapatta Jataka (No. 96).^ — The Bodhisatta was once the youngest of 
one hundred sons of the king of Benares. He heard from the Pacceka 
Buddhas, who took their meals in the palace, that he would become king 
of Takkasila if he could reach it without falling a prey to the ogresses who 
waylaid travellers in the forest. Thereupon, he set out with five of his 
brothers who wished to accompany him. On the way through the forest 
the five in succession succumbed to the charms of the ogresses, and were 
devoured. One ogress followed the Bodhisatta right up to the gates of 
Takkasila, where the king took her into the palace, paying no heed to the 
Bodhisatta's warning. The king succumbed to her wiles, and, during the 
night, the king and all the inhabitants of the palace were eaten by the ogress 
and her companions. The people, realising the sagacity and strength of 
will of the Bodhisatta, made him their king. 

The story was related in reference to the Janapada-Kalyani Sutta (g^.u.). 
The monks said it must be very hard not to look at a janafada-kalydni, 
but the Buddha denied this and related the above story.^ 

The Jataka seems also to have been called the Takkasila Jataka.^ 

^ J. i. 393 £f. 2 470. 

Telappanali.— A village near Ujjeni. When Maha Kaceana went there 
on his way to Ujjeni, a poor girl of noble family, seeing him return empty- 
handed from his alms-round, invited him into her house, cut off her beauti- 
ful hair, sent a slave-girl to sell it, and with the price of it gave alms to 
Kaccana, keeping herself out of sight. The Elder sent for her, and, at 
the sight of him, her hair grew as before. Cap^appajjota, hearing of the 
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incident-j sent for lier and made iier Ms queen. Site gave birtli to a son 
called, after his maternal grandmother, GopMa, and Ms. mother thereafter 
came to be called Gopalamata,^ 

1 AA. i. 117 f. 

TelamaMtMya Thera.- — Anarahant. Ninety-four kappas ago he rubbed 
oil on the vedikd of SIddhattha Buddha’s Bodhi-tree. Twenty -four kappas 
ago he was a king named Sueehavi.^ 

1 Ap.i.230f. 

Telavaha.— A river in the Serivarattha, and near Andhapura.^ 

1 J. l 111. 

Telovada Jitaka (No. 246). — Once the Bodhisatta was a brahmin ascetic. 
He came to a village for alms and was invited by a wealthy brahmin who, 
after having given him food with fish, tried to annoy him by saying that the 
fish had been killed specially for Mm. The Bodhisatta said that he himself 
was entirely free from blame. 

The story was related in reference to Nigantha Nathaputta who sneered 
because the Buddha had consented to eat at the house of the general Siha, 
The wealthy brahmin is identified with Nathaputta.^ 

1 J. ii. 262 f. 

Tevijja Sutta. — The thirteenth sutta of the Digha Nikaya, preached to 
Vasettha and Bharadvaja who visited the Buddha at Manasakata. The 
Buddha points out the futility of the belief that a mere knowledge of the 
Three Vedas leads to the attainment of reunion with Brahma. Such union 
can, however, be attained only by the practice of the four Brahma-viharas.^ 

1 D.i. 236-53. 

Tevijja-Vacchagotta Sutta. — The Buddha visits Vacchagotta at the Pa- 
ribbajakarama in Vesali and tells him that he is called Tevijja (knower 
of the threefold lore) because he has knowledge of his former existences, 
possesses the divine eye, and has Imowledge of the destruction of the 
dsavasj 

1 M. i. 481 ff. 

Tesakuna Jataka (No, 521), — Once upon a time, the king of Benares had 
no hf^ir, but finding three eggs in a nest — ^an dwTs, amynah’s, and a 
parrot’.s — ^Im lu’oiight them, and when they were hatched out, adopted the 
birds as his children, giving them the names of Vessantara, Kundalini and 
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Jambuka. When they had grown up in the houses of the courtiers who had 
charge of them, the king had them summoned one by one, and asked them 
lor advice as to how a king should reign. Each admonished the king in 
eleven stanzas, and, at the suggestion of the admiring populace, they were 
given respectively the ranks of general, treasurer, and conimandex-in'- 
chief. When the king died, the people wished to make Jambuka king, but, 
having inscribed rules of righteousness on a golden plate, he disappeared into 
theforest.: ■ : 

The story was related in reference to the admonitions delivered by the 
Buddha to the king of Kosala. The king of the past was Ananda, Kupdalini 
was Uppalavana, Vessantara, Sariputta and Jambuka the Bodhisatta,^ 

The verses uttered by Jambuka are often quoted.^ 

1 J. V. 109-25. 2 E.g., J. i. 177; ,vi. 94. N 


Topdamana. — Damila chieftain, ally of Kulasekhara. He had a moun- 
tain fortress where Kulasekhara once lay in hiding, and his wife had three 
brothers, all of whom helped him. He owned the villages of Tiriniaiakka 
and KattaW 

1 Cv. Izxvi. 137, 315; Ixxvii. 1, 32, 39, 51, 74. 


Topdlpara. — A locality in South India.^ Geiger® takes the name to be 
that of two villages, Tondi and Para; 

^ Cv. Ixxvi. 236; Ixxvii. 81. 2 Ov. Trs, ii. 84, n. 3. 


Tondiriya. — A Damila chieftain, ally of Kulasekhara. He was slain by 
Lahkapura.^ 

1 Cv. Ixxvi. 181 f. 


1. Todeyya, — A Mahasala brahmin, mentioned in a list of eminent 
brahmins gathered together at lechanankala and Manasakata.^ Buddha- 
ghosa says“ that his permanent residence was at Tudigama; hence his name. 
He was, very probably, the father of Subha, who is called Todeyyaputta.® 
Subha s father was, we know, chajilaiu to Pasenadi and, though exceedingly 
rich, was a great miser; after death he was born in his own house as a dog 
of whom Subha was very fond. When the Buddha visited Subha the dog 
barked, and the Buddha chided it, addressing it by the name of Todeyya. 

Subha was greatly oSended but the Buddha proved the identity of the 
by getting him to show Subha some of his father^s buried treasure. The 
dog was later bom in hell,^ 

1 1). i, 235; Sn., p. 116. a mA. ii. 802. 

DA. ii. 399; A A. ii, 554. v ^ Ibid., ii. 962 f. 
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There was in CaMalakappa a Mango-grove helouging to the Todeyya- 
brahinins/ A Todeyya-brahmana was also the owner of the Mango-grove at 
Kamanda.'* The Ahguttara Nikaya’ mentions the pupils of the Todeyya- 
brahmin vspeakiiig ill of llbyya because the latter followed the teachings of 
Ramaputta. 

^ M. ii. 210. ®S.iv.I21. ’ A. ii. ISO. 


2. Todeyya. — A <lisciple of Bavari/ Pie visited the Buddha, and his 
(piestious, with the answers given by the Buddha, are given in the Todeyya- 
manava-puceha." He Ijccanie an arahant.® 

i a., vv, lOOG. 2 1088-91. s g^A. ii. 597. 


Todeyyagama. — A village Ijetween Savatthi and Benares. It contained 
the shrine of Kassapa Buddha, which was honoured even in the present 
age. The Buddha once visited it in the company of Ananda.^ 

1 DliA. iii. 250 f. 


Tobbalanagapabbata. — A locality in Rohana. There Mahallakanaga 
erected a vihara.^ 

^ Mhv. XXXV. 126. 


Tompiya. — A Damila chief, ally of Kulasekhara. 

^ Cv. Ixxvi. 144. 


ToyavapL — A tank, one of the irrigation works of Parakkamabahu I. 

^ Cv. Ixxix. 46. 


Toranavatthu. — A. locality in Kosala, between Savatthi and Saketa. 
Pasenadi once stopped there and visited Kheina, who lived there. ^ 

1 S. iv.374. 


Tolaka-vihara. — A monastery in Rohana near which ViharamahMevi 
landed after she was cast into the sea at Kalyani.^ 

1 MT. 431 (600 n. 7). 


Thapatayo Sutta, — The royal chamberlains, Bidatta and Parana, s- 
at Sadhuka, hear that the Buddha is in the, Village and, waiting fo 
follow him till he sits down under a treev . . Thay* 1)111 hitn of their j oy t 
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is staying near them. They are proud in telling him that in spite of the 
temptations placed in their way in the performance of their duties, they are 
free from thoughts of lust. The Buddha tells them they are possessed of 
the four qualities of Sotapannas and should, therefore, be thankful for their 
good fortune.^ 

1 S. V. 348 if. 

Thamharopaka Thera. — ^An arahant. In the past he set up a flagstaff 
over the cetiya of DhammadasI Buddha and, climbing to the top of it, 
decked it with jasmine flowers. Ninety-four kappas ago he became king 
sixteen times, under the name of Thupasikha.^ 

He is probably identical with Paripunnaka Thera.*^ 

1 Ap. i. 171. 2 ThagA. i. l90. 

Thalayuru. — See Athalayuru. 

1. ThuUakotthita. — A township in the Kuru country. It was the birth- 
place of Ratthapala, and it was there that the" Buddha stayed during a tour 
among the Kurus.'*' It received its name from the fact of its granaries 
being always full {thuUahoUham, ’parifWiy^koUhdgaram). It had plenteous 
crops.* 

*• M. ii. 64; ThagA. ii. 30; AA. i. 144. ^ MA. ii. 722; also Avadana >5. ii. 118. 

2. ThuUakotthita. — A city in the time of Narada Buddha, who preached 
there to Bhaddasaia and Vijitamitta, afterwards appointed as his chief 
disciples.^ 

1 BuA. 164. 

ThuUa-Tissa.— See Tissa (14). 

ThuUa-Tissa. — A nun. She was present when Maha-Kassapa, in the 
company of Ananda, visited the nuns and preached to them. She expressed 
resentment that Kassapa should dare to preach in the presence of Ananda. 
It was, she said, “ as if the needle-pedlar should try to sell a needle to the 
needle-maker.” Ananda afterwards asked Kassapa to ignore Tissa's 
outburst, but she later left the Order.^ 

4S.ii.215ff. 

ThuUa-Nanda.— A nun, one of four sisters who all joined the Order, the 
others being Nanda, Nandavati and Sundarinanda. Thulla-Nanda appears 
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to have had charge of a large conipaiiy of nunsj all of whom followed her 
in various malpraotioes/ 'Thulla-Nanda was well-versed in the Doctrine 
and was a clever preacher. P^enadi, king of Kosala, is mentioned as 
having come on two occasions to hear her preach, and was so pleased with 
her elorpicnce that he allowed her to persuade him to give her the costly 
upper garments he was "wearing.® She was greedy for possessions, and was 
later accused of misappropriating gifts intended for other nuns.® 'She 
was fond of the company of men, and frequented streets and cross-roads 
unattended that she might not be hindered in her intrigues with men.* 
She Seems to have regarded with sympathy women who succumhed to 
temptation and to have tried to shield them from discovery.® She bribed 
dancers and singers to sing her praises. She could brook no rival, and 
especially disliked Bhadda, whom she deliberately annoyed on more than 
one occasion.® She was fractious and would wish for something, but "when 
that was procured for her, would say it was something else she really wanted.’ 
She was evidently an admirer of Ananda, and was greatly offended on hearing 
that Maha Kassapa had called Ananda “ boy,” and gave vent to her dis- 
pleasure at what she considered Kassapa presumption. But we are told 
that soon after that she left the Order.® She befriended Arittha when he 
was cast out of the Order.® The Suvannahamsa Jataka was related in 
reference to her, and she is identified with the brahmin’s wife of 
the story. 

1 Vin, iv. 21 1, 239, 240, 280. I « Ibid., 28.3, 285, 287, 290, 292. 

a Ibid., 2.54, 256, 256. ! » Ibid., 248, 250. 

3 Ibid., 245, 246, 258. . j a S. ii. 219 ff. 

« Ibid., 270, 273. | « Vin. iv. 218. 

® Ibid., 216, 225, 230 f. ! .T. i. 474 f. 


Thusa Jataka (No. 338). — Once the Bodliisatta was a teacher in Takkasila, 
and the heir to the throne of Benares was his student. Foreseeing danger 
to the prince from his son, he taught the prince four stanzas to be repeated 
when his son should be sixteen years old, at the evening meal, at the time 
of the great levee, while ascending the palace roof, and in the royal chamber 
respectively. The prince in due course became king, and, as had been 
foreseen by his teacher, he was conspired against by his son, but saved 
his life by repeating the stanzas. The son was cast into prison, and set 
free only after the kine’s death. 

The story wa.s related in reference to Bimbisara’s great love for Ajata- 
sattu, ihough soofhsayers had pre-dicted that the latter would kill hi.s 
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Thusavatthi. — A village in Ceylon where king Buddhadasa effected a 
miraculous cured It was near Aniiradhapura, and the sIma of the MaM- 
vihara passed through itd 

1 Gv. xxxvli. 124 £. ^ Mbv. 130. 

Thusavapi, — A tank near Pulatthipurad 

1 Cv. 1. 73. 

Thuna. — A brahmin village on the western boundary of Majjhimadesad 
It was in the Kosala country and belonged to the MallaSj and was once visited 
by the Buddha. The people of Thuna wore unbelievers and, hearing of the 
Buddha’s contemplated visit, they removed all the boats of the river which 
the Buddha had to cross, closed all the wells except one and determined not 
to honour the Buddha in any way. The Buddha arrived with the monks 
through the air and a slavewvoinan, coming to fetch water, saw them and 
gave them to drink. For this, she was beaten by her husband and killed; 
but she was reborn in Tavatimsa. The Buddha, by his power, caused the 
water in the wells to overflow and flood the village. The inhabitants 
begged his forgiveness and invited him and the monks to stay there.® 

A city called Thuna is mentioned in the Mahajanaka Jataka.® 

^ Vin. i. 197; AA. i. 56, 205; MA, l visit is described at XJcl. vii. 9 (TJdA. 377), 
397, etc.; J. i. 49. , but no mention is made there of the 

^ Vv. i. 8; VvA. 45 if. The Buddha’s I slave- woman. ® J. vi. 02, 65. 

« 

Tliuneyyaka.— -The people of TMna. 

Thiipavamsa. — A Pali poem written by Vacissara. It has sixteen 
chapters, the last cdglit of which contain a description of the erection of 
the Maha Thupa ]jy Dutthagamani at AnurMhapura. The work probably 
belongs to the twelfth century.^ 

1 P.L.C. 216 f. 

Thupavitthi-vihara. — ^A monastery in Ceylon built by Dhatusena/ 

^ Cv. xxxviii, 48. 

Thupasikha (Thupasikhara). — Ninety-four kappas ago there were sixteen 
kings of this name, all previous births of Thambharopaka (Paripunnaka),^ 

1 Ap. i. 171; ThagA. i. 190. 
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Tliuparaha Sutta*-- 

a Pacccka Buddha, a 


-Tiiei’fi are four persons worthy of a thupa — a Buddha 
Biiddiia’s divsciplc and a Cakkavattid 

1 A. ii. 245. 


1. Thuparaiaa. — A monastery near the southern wall of Aniiradhapura, 
erected hy Devanampiyatissa. The spot was consecrated by the Buddha 
having sat tiiere in ineditatioid and also ])y former Buddhas doing likewise^ 
The thfijja there wms the first of its kind in Ceylon and enslirincd the 
Buddha's collar-bone. Miracles, said to have been ordained by the Buddha 
himself, attended its en.shriiieinent.® The monastery w'as built later than 
the thupa, hence its namo.^ One of the eight saplings of the Bodhi-tree 
at Anuradliapura was planted in tlie grounds and exists to this day.® The 
Cittasala wa.s to the east of the Thuparama, and on that site Sanghamitta 
\vas cremated.*’ It was the monks of Thuparama who helped Thulatthana 
to become king.’ 

Lanjatissa levelled the ground between the Thuparama and the Maha 
Thupa (about four hundred yards away), made a stone mantling for th^ 
thupa, and built a smaller thupa to the east of it, near which he built the 
Lahjak^ana~hall.^ Aman^agamani added an inner verandah to the 
wposatha-liidl in the monastery,” while Vasabha placed lamps roimd the 
thupa and built a new «p^>5a^/k^'-house.^“ Bhatika-Tissa erected another 
assembly-hall, while Gothabhaya made certain restorations.’'^ The 
Sahghapala-parivena probably formed part of the monastery.’'” 

Jetthatissa removed from the Thuparama the stone image placed there 
by Devanampiyatissa and set it up in Paclnatissapabbata.’^” 

The renegade monk Sanghamitta once threatened to destroy the Thupara- 
ma but was killed in the attempt.’^^ Mahanama provided a gold casing for 
the finial of the thupa’^® and Dhatusena restored the thupa, while Agga- 
bodhi n. effected extensive repairs, almost rebuilding the whole structure.’-’ 
Dathopatissa I. did the monastery groat damage, as did Kassapa II., though 
he afterwards made amends. Dathopatissa II. gave the village of Punnali 
to the Thuparama,^® and Manavamma built a pasada.^° Aggabodhi VII. 

^ Mhv. i. 82. Ibid., xxxvi. 4, 106. 

® Ibid., XV. 86. Ibid., 114. 

® Ibid., xvii. 30, 50, Ibid., 128. 

^ Ibid., 62. ■ ' 1* Mhv. xxxvii. 27. ' ■ 

® /Mi., xix. 61. Cv. xxxvii. 207. 

® Ibid., XX. 52. • : ¥ Ibid., xxxviii. 70. 
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repaired tlie doors and transposed tlie pillars of the structure round the 
cetiya.®^ MaMnda II. placed a casing of gold and silTer plates in the 
cetiya,®® while Dappula H. covered the thupaghara with golden hricks®%* 
both plates and bricks were later plundered by the Panfll king.®* The 
golden plates were restored by Udaya II.,®® and Sena Dadga jarovided a 
building for the naonks to the west of the Thuparama.®® Bakkha Hafi^a 
did likewise.®' Mahinda IV, covered the cetiya with strips of gold and 
silver, provided a golden door for the vihara and instituted a great festival.®® 
Vijayabahu I., Parakkamabahu I., and Vijayabahu TV., successively , restored 
the buildings and efiected necessary repairs.®® The road into Anuradhapura 
passed by the southern gate of the Thuparama, eastwards and then north- 
wards.®® Prom the Kadambanadi to the Thuparama the road lay through 
the gate of the Rajamatuvihara.®* 

Behind the Thuparama was the Mahejjavatthu. It is said®® that, at the 
time of Devanampiyatissa, there was in the Thuparama a shrine dedicated 
to the three Buddhas previous to Gotama. 

21 Gv. xlviii. 65. ' JWd, liii. 11. 

22 Z6i£?., 140. Ibid., 

23 xHx. 81. ■ 20 Jx, 66; Ixxviii. 107; Ixxxviii. 

24 P3g_ I 8Q_ 

Ibid.,\Lm. ! 20 TJdA,238; VibhA.449. 

2« Ibid., lii. 16. ' 21 ^ 572. 33 gp. i, 86. 

2. Thuparama. — The name of a building in Pulatthipura. The date of 
erection and name of the founder are unknown, but it probably existed 
before the time of Parakkamabahu I.* 

1 Cv. lx. 5Q; Cy. Trs. i. 220, n. 1; ii. 106, n. 6. 

Thulathana. — Second son of Saddhatissa and king of Ceylon (59 b.g.). 
On his father's death the ministers crowned him king, but after a reign of 
only one month and a few days his elder brother Laftjatissa overpowered 
him and seized the throne. Thulathana built the Kandara-vihara* and a 
cetiya on the Sirlsamalaka.® 

1 MhT. xxxiii. 16 ff. 2 jit. 365 . 

Thera.— Name of a monk in Rajagaha. He lived in solitude, the virtues 
of which state he extolled. Hearing this, the Buddha sent for him and 
taught him how the solitary life could be perfected in detail.* 

1 S.ii.282f. 
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sent: to Kakavannatissa’s court. Abhaya's fatlier was a supporter of 
Matiflsmmna and, having heard a discourse from him, became a Sotapauna, 
entered the Order and soon afterwards became an arahant. His son, 
thereupon, came to be called Theraputtabhaya.^ At the end of Duttha- 
gamani’s campaigns, Abhaya took leave of the king and joined the Order, 
became an arahant, and lived with five hundred other arahants.^ "When 
Dutthagamani lay on his deathbed Abhaya visited him and gladdened his 
heart by reminding him of the works of great merit he had done.® 

In a previous birth he had given milk-rice to monks, hencei his great 
■ strengths* ^ ■ 

1 Mhv. xxiii. 2, 63 ff. ® Ibid., xxvi. 2. ® Ibid., xxxii. 48 ff. - M*!. 453. 

Therambatthala.-i-See Ambatthala. Geiger thinks^ that Therambat- 
thala is the name given to the Ambatthalathupa, built (on the Cetiyagiri) by 
MaMdathika Mahanaga in memory of Mahinda. But, probably, the whole 
of this locality later came to be referred to by this name, for Therambatthala 
is mentioned® as the residence of monks, among them, Buddha-RakkMta 
and Maha-Rohanagutta. 

1 Mhv. Tra. 264, n. 3. 2 Vsm. 155, 375; DhSA 187. 

Theravada.— The name given to the Buddhist Canon as compiled by the 
Elders at the Rajagaha Council.^ It was considered the most orthodox; 
from it seventeen other schools branched ofi from time to time in later 
ages, as a result of schisms in the Order.® The followers of Theravada are 
called Theravadins® and their succession, Theravamsa.^ 

^ Mhv. iii. 40. i 3 E.g., Cv. xxxviii. 37. 

^ Ibid., V. 1 E. i ^ E.g., ibid.. Hi. 46; liv. 46. 

Theranambandhamalaka. — A locality in Anuradliapura where Uttiya 
erected the funeral pyre of Mahinda, Later he erected a thupa there over 
half the remains.^ 

^ Mhv. XX. 42f, 

Therapassaya-parivena. — A building erected on the spot where Mahinda 
used to meditate, leaning against a support. ^ 

^ Mhv. XV. 210. 

Therika, An arahant Theri. She was born in a family of Vesali and 
was so called because of her sturdy build. She married and became a 
devoted wife, accepting the Buddha^s teaching, after hearing him preach 
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at VeRuli. Lai er she heard Pajapati Gotami and wished to leave the world, 
but her hunliand refused his permission. One day, while cooking, she 
developed the tlioiight of impermanence and became an Anagami. When 
her husband realised this, he took her to Pajapati, who ordained her. In 
the past slie had entertained Konagamana Buddha and built for him an 
arbour with dra})ed ceiling and sanded floor. In the time of Kassapa 
Bufldha she was a mm.’' 

1 Thig. I; ThigA., p. 5. 


Therigatha.-— The ninth book of the Khuddaka-Nikaya. It corresponds 
to the Theiagatha and is a unique collection in the literature of the world.’ 

U Published by the P.T.S. (188.3), and translated by Mrs. Rhys Davids as Psalms of 
the Sisters, 


Theriya-parampara. — The name given to the succession of Theravada 
monks.’ 

1 Mhv. V. 1. 


Thomadayaka Thera. — An arahant. Ninety-one kappas ago he 
deva, and having heard Vipassi Buddha preach, paid him homage.’ 

VAp. i. 226. 


Dakapasanarvihara. — A monastery in West Ceylon built by MahaUaka* 
Naga.’ 

1 Mhv. XXXV. 124. 


Bakarakkhasa Jataka (No. 517), — No story is related, but the reader is 
referred to the Mahaummagga Jataka for details.’ The reference is evi- 
dently to the Dakarakkhasapanha (q.v.), 

^ J. V. 75. 


Dakarakkhasapanha. — At , the suggestion of Mahosadha the ascei 
Bheri asks King CulanI what he would do if he wqre voyaging on the ocei 
with his mother, wife, brother, friend,, chaplain, and Mahosadha, and 
water-demon, seeking human sacrifice*, whrei ■fo seizo ibe ship>. The ki 
answered iLfii. he would sacriflee all but the last, in the order given, aj 
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then himself, hut that Mahosadha should not be sacrificed. Bherl persuaded 
the king to make this declaration in public, so that Mahosadha’s glory might 
be spread far and wide.^ 

1 J. vi. 469 ff., 477, 478. 

Dakkhinagiri.-— See Dakkhinagiri^ 

Dakkhinajanapada. — See Dakkhinapatha. 

Dakkhlnadesa.-— A province of Ceylon, the territory west of the mountains 
and reaching up to the sea. It was so called from the relation of its position 
to that of Anuradhapura. At one time it was united with the Malayarattha 
and formed part of the territory governed by the king’s second son.* 
Later,* it seems to have become the special province of the heir-apparent. 

It is also referred to as Dakkhinapassa® and Dakkhinabhaga.^ 

Among the strongholds of Bakkhinadesa are mentioned Muhunnaru, 
Badalatthala, Vapinagara, Buddhagama, TilaguUa, Mahagalla and Manda- 
galla,® and among its villages, Pufikhagama® and Bodhisenapahbata.’ 

^ E.g., Cv. xli. 36; but see Cv. Trs. i. j ^ E.g.,ibid.f\ym.4:l. 

64, n. 4. i ^ Ibid., passim. 

® E.g., Cv. xliii. 8; xliv. 84; Ixv, 23; | ® ibid., Iviii. 42. 

Ixvm.33;li.l2,etc. i « Jftid..lxi.26. ’ 33. 

Dakkliinamalayajanapada.— rThe mountainous country in South Ceylon, 
difficult of access and providing only a hard living.* 

lAA. i,62. 

Dakkhinamula. — A monastery, perhaps identical with the Dakkhina- 
vihara. There Voharika-Tissa erected a parasol over the Thupa.* The 
Mahavamsa Tika* calls it the Dakkhinamulavasa. 

1 Mhv. xxxvi. 33. s p. 662. 

Dakkhinamulavasa.— SeeDakkninamula. 

Dakkhma-vihara.— A monastery built by tJttiya, a general of Vatta- 
gamani-Abhaya, to the south of Anuradhapura.* It was originally inhabited 
by monks from the Abhayagiri-vihara, but later there was a’ schism by 
the Dakkhinaviharaka, as the monks of the Dakkhiha-vihara were called.* 

Amandagamapl-Abhaya built for the monastery the Mahagamendi- 
tank, while Kanitfhatissaka added a mantling to the thupa and built a 

1 Mhv. xxxiii. 88; Dpv. xix. 19. 2 Mhv. xxxiii. 98. » Ibid., xxxv. 6. 



lina Sutta. — The four purities in gifts {daJckMnd-visuddhi), depending 
her giver and receiver are both virtuous, or whether only one of 
It was probably also called the Dakkhina Visuddhi Sutta.® 

i A, ii. 80 f.; cp. M. iii. 258 f. a KhpA. 222. 


Dakkhinagiri {v.l. Dakkhinagiri). — A janapada (district) in India, the 
capital of which was Ujjeni, and over which Asoka ruled as Viceroy. It also 
contained the city of Vedisa.^ 

Dakkhinagiri lay to the south of Rajagaha^ beyond the hills that sur- 
rounded the city — hence its name.® In the district was the brahmin village 
of Ekanala.® The road from Savatthi to Rajagaha lay through Dakkhina- 
giri, and the Buddha traversed it in the course of his periodical tours 
through Magadha, residing in the Dakkhinagiri-vihara in Ekanala.* It 
was during one of these tours that he converted KasI-BMradvaja and 
Dhammasava {q.v,) and his father. On another of these occasions the 
Buddlia saw the Magadhakhetta, which gave him the idea of designing the 
robe of a monk to resemble a field.® Ananda is also said to have travelled 
through Dakkhinagiri, gathering a large number of young men into the 
Order, who, however, do not appear to have been very serious in their 
intentions, as their behaviour earned for Inanda the censure of Maha 
Kassapa.® Later, we find Punna with a large following in Dakkhinagiri 
refusing to join in the findings of the Rajagaha Council, and preferring to 
follow the Dhamma according to his own lights.^ 

Dakkhinagiri was the residence of NandamEta of Velukantaka and she 

^ Sp. i. 70; Alliv. xiii. 5. j * £5. i. 172; SA. ii. 133; Vin. i. 80. 

® SNA. i. 138; MA. ii. 795; SA. i. 188. ' « Vin. i. 287. 

3 SN., p. 1.3. I « S. ii. 217 f. ’ Vin. ii. 280. 
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was visited both, by Sariputta and by Moggallana during a tour in tlie 
district.® In Dakkbinagirij Sariputta beard of the lack of zeal of Dhanan- 
The Aramadusa Jataka (q.v.) was preached in Dakkhinagiri. 

The Dakkhinagiri-viliara was, for a long time, a great monastic centre, 
and at the foundation of the Maha Thiipa there were present from there 
forty thousand monks led by Maha SafigharakkMta.^® 


® A. iv. 64. 

® M. ii. 185; see J. i. 224 for another 


incident connected with Sariputta ’a totir. 
■■■■ MhV.:X^^ ■ 


1 . Dakkhinagiri-vihara.~See Dakkhinagiri. 


2. Dakkhinagiri-vihara. — A monastery built by Saddhatissa in Ceylon.^ 
It was restored by Dhatusena,® and Kassapa V. granted a village for its 
maintenance.® It is probably identical with the Dakkhlnagiridalha-vihara, 
in which Aggabodhi I. erected an assembly-hall.^ It has soinetim,es been 
identified with the present Mulkirigala-vibara.® 

It was once the residence of Appiha-Samanera® and of Kala Buddharak- 
khita.’ 

^ Mh^v. xxxiii. 7. I A Ibid., xlii, 21 . 

® Cv. xxxviii. 46. j ® Ov, Trs. i. 33, n. 3. 

® Ibid., lii. 60. 1 « MT. 652. ? MA. i. 469. 


Dakkhinapatha (Dakkhinapatha).— -In the old Pali literature the name 
Dakkhinapatha would seem to indicate only a remote settlement or colony 
on the banks of the upper Godavari. Thus, we are told that Bavari had 
his hermitage in Dakkhioapatha territory, midway between the kingdoms 
of Assaka and Alaka.^ Elsewhere® the name is coupled with Avanti as 
Avantidakkhinapatha and seems to refer, but more vaguely, to the same 
limited district. 

The Sutta Nipata Commentary® seems to explain Dakkhinapatha as the 
road leading to the Dakkhipajanapada, while the Sumangala-Vilasini* 
takes Dakkhinapatha to be synonymous with Dakkhipajanapada and sa}--s 
that it w'as the district (jampada) south oi the (^mges i&angaya 
pakatajanapadam). 

It is clear that, in the earlier literature at any rate, the word did not mean 
the w’hole country comprised in the modern word Dekkhan. It is possible 

1 SK, ya. 976. rafiha), but see J. iii. 463, where Avan ti- 

® Viii. i. 196, 190; ii. 298. In J. v. 133, dakkhinapatha is spoken of. 
however, Avanti is spoken of as a part 3 ii, 580. 
ofDakkhinapatha(ilaAMi«apa<Ae4««a^'- * DA. i. 265. 
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that Dahkliiiiapatha was originaUy the name of the Yoad which led south- 
wards— the Aryan settlement at the end of the road, on the hanks of the 
Godavari being also called by the same name — and that later the road 
lent its name to the whole region through which it passed.® In the Peta- 
vatthu CommoJitary® the Damila country {Damilavisaya) is included in the 
Dakkhinapatha. The Dakkhinapatha is famous in literature as the birth- 
place of strong bullocks.’ It held also a large number of ascetics,® and in the 
“ southern districts ” (DakkJiinesu jampadesu) people celebrated a feast 
called Dharana.® See Dharana Sutta. 

® Fora detailed de.9eription see Law: DhSA. 141; NidA. 16; DhA. iii. 

(teog. of F.arly liuddhism, pp. 60 iT. 248, etc. 

8 PvA., p. 133. 8 DA. i. 265. » A. v. 216. 


Dakhhinarama.— See Dakkhina-vihara. 


Dakkhinavibhanga Sutta. — Once, when the Buddha was staying at the 
Nigrodhiu’ama in Kapilavatthu, Pajapati Gotami offered him two lengths 
of cloth woven by herself on her own loom. The Buddha asked her to 
present her gift to the Confraternity of monks rather than to him, for she 
would thereby gain greater merit. He then proceeded to describe the 
different kinds of recipients of gifts, the different kinds of givers and the 
degrees of purity in gifts.^ 

The sutta is found word for word in the Sutralahkara^ and is often 
quoted.® 

^ <M. iii. 263 ff. , eluded , in. anthologies — e.gr., the Sutta- 

8 Sylvan Lievi: JA. 1908, XX. 99. | Saigaha. 

8 Mil. 258; MA. i. 162; also in. r 


DakkMnavisuddlii Sutta.— See Dakkhina Sutta. 


Datthabba Sutta. — The five powers — of faith, energy, mindfulness, con- 
centration, and insight — and where they are to be seen.^ 

1 A. iii. 12; S. v. 196. 


“ Dattbabbena ” Sutta, — He who regards pleasant feelings as ill, painful 
feelings as a barb, and neutral feelings^ as impermanence, such a one 
is called “ rightly seeing.”^ 

1 S. iv. 207. 


Dan^a Vagga. — The tenth cl 


Hhanima] 


Danda Sutta. — Incalculable is tbe beginning of samsara, not revealed; 
just as none knows bow a stick thrown up into the air will fall, whether on 
its side, its tip, its butt-end, etc/ 

1 S. ii. 184. 

Dandaka Sutta. — A stick thrown into the air may fall in different ways ; 
even so, beings fettered by craving pass from this Avorld to the next and 
return again, because they fail to see the Four Noble Truths.^ 

1 S. V, 469. 

Bandakappaka. — A township of the Kosalans near the Aeiravatl; it was 
visited by the Buddha during a tour in Ivosala. There he preached the 
Udana Sutta in answer to a question by Ananda, as to lunv the Buddha knew 
of the unregenerate wickedness of Devadatta.’' 

^ A. iii. 402. 

Dan^akahirafinapabbata. — A golden mountain in the Himalaya. The 
Bodhisatta was once born there as a golden peacock/ For details see the 

Mora Jataka. 

1 J. ii. 33, 36, 38. 

Dandakaranna. The forest which overgrew Kalinga wdien it was laid 
waste through the wickedness of King Dandaki {g.v.)} It was on the 
hanks of the Godavari and, with the Vinjhatavi, separated the Majjhima- 
desa from the Dakkhipapatha. It prohahly comprised all the forests 
from Biindelfchand to the river Krishna. 

i M. i. 378; Mil. 130. 

Dandaki.— King of Kumbhavati in Kalinga.^ Kisavaceha (q.v.), pupil 
of Sarabhafiga, desiring solitude, lived in the royal park near the city, 
and was ill-treated hy Dapdaki and his army wiile on their way to quell 
a rebellion,; they being under the impression that insult inflicted on Kisa- 
vaccha would bring them luck. As a result the gods were greatly incensed 
and destroyed the king and his country, only three people escaping death; 
Kisavaceha, the commander-in-chief^ who was a pious follower of Kisa- 
vaccha, and a man named Rama, who had come from Benares to Kum- 
bhavati. The last named, was saved from destruction owing to his care 
for his parents. The forest which grew on the desolate land came to be 
called Dandakarafina.^ 

1 M. i. 378; MA. ii. .599 ff.; J. iii, 463; v. 133 fif.; 267; Mtu. iii. 363 ff. 
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Danda^EydlSE *ni0Fa. — ^An arahaiit. ITmety-foiir kappas ago lie presented 
to the Order a walking-stick {ahmbanu) made from a forest bamboo-tree/ 
He is probably identical with KUHiiputtasaliaya.^': ■ 

i Ap. i 288,* repeated at li. 456. ^ TjjjagA. i. 103. 


Da#anayakatoMtaro.— Two brothers, Kitti and SafikhadMtu, generals 
of ParakkamabihU I, Kitti was made chief of the Kesadhatus and Sankha- 
dhatu was made a Nagaragalla, These honours won from them their 
allegiance to the king. They took an active part in Parakkamabahu's 
campaign against Gajabahu^ and also in his wars waged for the unification 
of the countriy.^ 

' CW. Ixx. 270, 284, 293, 301. 2 Ibid., Ixxii. .86, 162, 222, 272; Ixxv. 181. 


Dandapani. — A Sakyan of Kapilavatthu, son of Anjana and Yasodhara. 
His !)rother was Suppabuddha and his sisters Maya and Pajapati. He was 
the Buddha’s maternal uncle.’' He was born in Devadaha.® According to 
northern sources^ Prince Siddhattha’s wife was Dandapani’s daughter. 
It is recorded'* that Dandapani once met the Buddha in Kapilavatthu and 
questioned him on his teachings. The Buddha explained them to him, but 
he was not satisfied, and went away “ shaking his head, wagging his tongue, 
with his brow puckered into three wrinkles.” 

Buddhaghosa says® he received his name from the fact of his always 
being seen with a golden walking-stick and that ho was a follower of Deva- 
datta# 

^ Mhv. ii. 19. I 2 Uocjjliil] . p. 20. 

2 mt. 137. I *M. i. 108. ^MA. i. 298i 


Dandasena. — A king of seventy-four kappas ago, a previous birth of 

1 Ap. i. 111. 

Dandissara. — 'A special grant given by kings to mendicant artists. It is 
first heard of in the time of Kassapa IV.,’ and seems to have been kept up by , 

Sena HI,® and Vijayabahu I.® 

1 Ov. lii. 3. 2 Ibid,, liii. 30. » Ibid., lx. 22. 


1. Datta. — ^A chieftain of Dhanapitthi, pki-ced on the 
Potthakuttha. He reigned for only yearn (^74-76). 
of piety was a vihara at Dhanapitfhi.’' . . < ^ - 

^ Ov. xlvi. 41 ff. 
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2. Datta. — A gate-keeper, father of King Subha,^ 

^ Mliv. XXXV. 51. : 

3. Datta— See BMridatta, Mantidatta, and GaAgatiriya. .Datta is given 
as an example of a very common name.^ 

1 £^.< 7 ., DA. i. 289; AA. i. 410, etc. 

Datta— A granddaughter of Visakha, being her son’s daughter. She 
died young, and her mother, full of grief, was comforted by the Buddha.^ 
;';vi DM.iii.,278.: , , 

Dattabhaya.— A monk, elder brother of the Gatuhikayika Thera of Kolita- 
vihara. Abhaya lived in Potaliya-vihara and once, when ill, sent for his 
brother and asked for a formula of meditation easy to practise. The latter 
suggested meditation on food, and Dattabhaya became an arahant.^ He is 
described as strong in appetites and dislikes, but intelligent and keen in 
understanding.^ 

1 AA. i. 343. a MA. ii. 527; DhSA. 268. 

Daddabha Jataka (No. 322).— Once a timid hare lying at the foot of 
a vilva tree heard a mlm fruit fall on a palm-leaf and, imagining that the 
world was collapsing, started to run. Other animals, alarmed by the sight, 
ran also until all the beasts of the forest were in headlong flight. The 
Bodhisatta, born as a lion, heard their story and calmed their fears. 

The story was related in reference to a question asked of the Buddha by 
some monks, as to various austerities practised by ascetics. 

^ J. iii. 74 ff. Tte Jataka is quoted at MA. i. 313 

1. Daddara (Daddarapabbata).— A mountain in Himavi 
as the Rajatapabbata which was called Daddara on account of the 
thunder playing round it. 

^ J. ii. 8, 67; iii, 16; Ap. ii. 536. 

2. Daddara (Daddaranagabhavana).— An abode of the Nagas at the foot 
of the Daddara mountain.^ 

1 J.iii. 16. 

3. Daddara (Daddarapura).— A city founded by the fifth son of 
Upaeara on a spot where two mountains rubbing together made the 
daddara} 

^ J. iii. 461. 





Dadhivabana Jataka } 


I. Daddara, -tSei' MahMaddara, 


1. Daddara Jataka (So. 172). — Oncu; the Bodhisatta wa.s a lion and dwelt 
with his retinue in Rajatagulia^ while in a noiejhboiu’injf cave lived a jackal. 
One day, when the lions were roaring and playing about, the jackal tried 
to imitate them an<l the lion.s became .silent for very shame. 

The story wa.s t(dd in I'eferenee to Kokalika who, trying to imitate the 
eloquence of the Icairned monks of Manosiia, failed miseraldy. The jackal 
isidentiiied with KukTiliku.^ 

1 J. ii. 05 ff. 


2. Daddara Jataka (So. 5Ul). — Unce the Bodhisatta was born among the 
Nugas in Daddarapabbata. He wa.s e-al!ed Mahadaddara, his father being 
Suradaddara and his brother CuUadaddara. Culladaddara was passionate 
and criu'i and teased the Nilga maideits; the king wished to expel him, but 
he was .saved by Ma-hadaddara, But at last the king was very angry and 
sunt them both for three years to Benares. There the boys ill-trcatcd them, 
but when Culladaddara tried to kill them his brother urged him to practise 
patience. 

The story was related in reference to a choleric monk who is identified 
with Culladaddara,^ 

1 J. iii. 16 ff. 


DadMmala (Dadhimali). — A sea, so called because it gleams like milk or 
curds. One of the seas mentioned in the Supparaka Jataka.^ 

1 j. iv. 140. 


Dadhimukka. — A Yakkha chieftain who should be invoked by disciples 
of the Buddha in times of need/ 

1 D. iii. 205. 


Dadhivahana. — King of Benares. See the Dadhivabana Jataka. 


Dadhivabana Jataka (No. 186). — Once four brothers of Kasi became 
ascetics in the Himalayas. The eldest died and was born as Sakka^ he 
visited the others, and gave them, respectively, a magic razor-axe, which 
could be used as razor or axe; a drum, one side of which drove away ehi- 
phants, while 1&e other made fiends of them; apd. a bowl from wliich a 
stream of om-d flowed at its possessors will. In a beautiful i.sland far away 
lived a wild boar who owned a gem which enabled its possessor to travel 
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througli the air. A shipwrecked sailor from Kasi stole this while the boar 
slept, and, with it, travelled to the Himalaya. There he saw the ascetics, 
and, in exchange for the gem, obtained from them their magic possessions, 
afterwards returning and killing them, so that he regained the gem. He 
then went to Benares and took possession of the throne, becoming known 
as King Badhivahana, because he destroyed his enemies by drowning them 
in a river of curds. In his garden grew a mango tree, sprung from a mango 
which had floated, down from Lake Kannamunda. He sent fruits from this 
tree as presents to the neighbouring kings, but always pricked the mango 
stone with a thorn so that it should not hear fruit. Once, an oSended king 
sent to Dadhi vahana a gardener whom he had bribed to destroy the flavour 
of the mangoes. The king gave him employment, but the gardener, by 
growing bitter creepers round the mango tree, destroyed the flavour of 
the fruit. The Bodhisatta, Who was the king's councillor, discovered the 
plot and had the creepers uprooted. 

The story was related to illustrate the effects of evil association.’' 

iJ.ii. 101-6. 


Banu. — Mother of the Asuras, who are, therefore, called Banava. 
^ Abhidhanappadipika, p. 14. 


Bantakumara.-— Sou of the Mug of Ujjem. He came to Bantapura to 
worship the Tooth Relic and, while there, married Hemamala, Guhasiva’s 
daughter. He brought the Tooth Relic to Ceylon in the reign of Siri 
Meghavanna.’^ 

^ ^ Bathavarasa iv. 7 ff. 


Bantageha (uJ. Bantaroha).— A nunnery founded by Kujakanna-tissa for 
his mother. She entered the Order, after having just cleaned her teeth — 
hence the name.’ 

^ Mbv. xxxiv. 36; MT. 628. 


Bantadhatuppakkarana. — See Bantadhatubodhivamsa. 




Sattabhu, coirtempararf with Re^a/ Other kin^ me: 
and Karani^tj,® The city is mentioned also in the Ki 
the CullakMIdga llitaka, and the Kalingabodhi Jata 
(} e-tooth of the Buddha was in Dantapura until 1 
Dantakumara. It had been handed over by Khema 
datta, king <>f Dantapura. 

^ D.ii.23nf;_ ^j.v.i44. 

A!ko iJliA. iv. 89; see also Mtu. iii 304, 

® J>atliavar0sa li. 52, 57; for its identification sec CAGI, 593, 


Dantika.~A district 
seven villages^ 


in South India where Lankapura burnt 


Dantika. An araliant Theri. She was daughter of the King of Kosala’s 
chaplain and was born in Savatthi. She joined the Order under Pajapati 
Gotami. One day, during her siesta on Gijjhakuto, she saw how a well- 
tamed elephant obeyed its master’s commands, and developing insight on 
this theme, she became an arahant. 

In the past she had been a Jcinnarl on the banb of the Candabhagaj and 
having seen a Pacceka Buddha at the foot of a tree, she honoured him )jv 


1- Dappula.— Second son of Mahatissa and Sabghasiva, his ) 
being Aggabodhi and Maniakkhika. Among his sons was Manavani. 
it was with his help that he became King Dappula I. on the d 
Kassap^n. But he reigned in Anuradhapura for only seven day 

i 


n.) ciiptined tic throne. 
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thereupon retired to Robana aad ruled as king there for three years 
(650^3 A.O.). His wife was the daughter of SilMatha (Silameghavanna)/ 
Dappula was a very pious follower of the Buddha and erected many viharas, 
repaired others, and made an image of Metteyya, fifteen eubits higli.^ 
He died from grief at the death of his son Manavamma, who w^as killed by 
Hatthadatha. 

' Cv. xlv, 16-22, 36 ff., 51 ff. ^ For details of his doings see Cv. xli. 53 ff, 

2. Dappula. — Nephew of Aggabodhi VI. When Mahinda II. succeeded 
Aggabodhi VII. Dappula rose against him, but, in spite of several attemifis, 
failed to overcome him. He thereupon retired to Bohana where he ruled, 
having formed a treaty with Mahinda, Some time later, he made another 
attempt to win the throne audio ugh ta fierce battle at Mahaurnmara, where 
iii he was defeated and f^^ 

' 1 Cv. xlviii. 90, 98, 109, 122, 125, 131, 155 f. 

3. Dappula. — Younger brother of Aggabodhi VIII., whom he sucGeeded 
to the throne as Dappula II. (812 - 28 a.c.), He had a senapati called 
Vajira and a daughter named Deva. His sister was married to Mahinda, 
ruler of Rohana, and Dappula adopted Mahinda's sons when they were 
driven away by their father. Dappula rebuilt the Hatthikucehi”, Vabadlpa*^ 
and Lavaravapabbata-viharas, and enlarged the Mahapali HaU, in addition 
to various other acts of juety.^ 

^ Cv. xli-'c. 65. 

4. Dappula.— A nephew of King Dappula II. and. brother of Kittag- 
gahodhi,’^ 

^ Cv. xlix. 72. 

5. Dappula, -Yuvaraja of Kassapa V., and afterwards his successor as 
Dappula III. He reigned for only, seven months (in 923 a.o.).^ 

^ Cv. lii, 42; ]ui. 1. 

6. : Dappula. Yuvaraja of Dappula III. and afterwards Icing, Dappula 
IV. (923-- 34 A.c,). During his reign the Pan^u king came to Ceylon 
to seek his help against the Colas. Dappula was willing to help 
him but was opposed by his mother. Dappula’s commander was 
Rakkhaka llahga, who built a dwelling called after the kin gd 

Cv. liii. 4-12. . 





Dabba^Mallaputta Thera] 

Dappulapabbata.— A dwelling erected by TJdaya I. (also probably 
Dappnla) in the Ambuyyana-vihara.* There is also mentioned a Da 
pabbata-vihara began by one MaMdeva in the time oj King D. 
(perhaps Dappula n.), and oompieted by Sena I.’ There may hav 

two buikliii^H of the same aame.® 

^ Cv. x!ix. 30. a IbuL.L 80. a Spa r^r i loc .. i 


diiiciKa iiNo. wv).~~TMte was once a jackal called Mayavi 
His wife had a longing to eat fresh fish, and while he was searching for it 
he saw bwo otters, Attutiracari and Gambhiracari, disputing as to the division 
of a rohita fish which they had caught between them. They appealed to 
Mayavi to arbitrate, and he gave one the head, the other the tail, while he 
kept the middle portion for himself ! 

The stor}' was related in reference to Upananda, who is identified with 
the jackal. Two old monks had received as a gift two coarse cloaks and 
one fmo blanket, and they appealed to him to divide the gifts. He gave 
them each a cloak and kept the blanket forhimsp.lfd 


Dabba-Mallaputta Thera. — An arahant. He was born at Anupiya in a 
family of the Malias.^ As a child of seven he saw the Buddha who was 
visiting in the Malla country, and he asked, his grandmother (his mother 
having died at his birth) if he might join the .Order under the Buddha. She 
brought him to the Buddha and the boy became an arahant in the Tonsure- 
hall He returned with the Buddha to Rajagaha where, with the Buddha’s 
sanction, and wishing to be of service to the Order, he took upon himself 
the task of aj)pointing night ’s-lodgings to trave.Iling monks and of directing 
them to meals. He performed his duties most diligently and with great 
intelligence, and his fame spread iar and wide. Monks coming from afar, 
wishing to witness his skill, would deliberately arrive late and a.sk for 
lodgings in some place remote from Rajagaha; Oabba would bursL into 
flame ” and walk ahead of them, with his finger burning 1o light them on 
the way. It was the sight of Dabba on one of these jourm'vs Avhich led to 
a slave-woman, Pimna, being visited by the Buddha. reMilting in her 
becoming a Sotapahna,® 

It once happened that meals were allotted by Dabba to the Mettiya- 
Bhuramajaka at the house of a rich man, who, discovering their identity, 
gave orders that they were to be fed anyhow. The Mettiya-Bhiinimajaka 
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tliem, induced one of their partisans, Mettiya, to accuse Dabha of having 
seduced her. The charge was investigated, Mettiya was expelled, and 
Dahha’s fame increased.® The Mettiya'Bhuinmajaka persuaded the 
Licchavi, Vaddha, to make a similar charge against Dabba regarding his 
wife.* The Taii^ulanali Jataka® mentions another dis^jiite, where Laludayi 
charges Dabba with not performing his duties conscientiously. Thereupon 
Laludayi was appointed to the task, but proved a failure. 

Dabba was given the rank of chief of those who appointed lodgings 
{sendsampannafakanamf and was given the upasampada ordination when 
only seven years old. He was called Dabba because he was said to be born 
of his mother while she was being burnt in the funeral pyre ; when the llames 
were extinguished, the child was found lying on one of the posts of the 
pyifi [dahbaUhamhhe)d 

He was a setthiputta in Hamsavati in the time of Paduffluttara Buddha, 
and it was then that he conceived the desire for the rank of chief apportioner 
of lodgings. One hundred and three times he became king among devas 
and one hundred and five times king of men. In the time of Vipassi 
Buddha he spoke calumny about an arahant Thera, hence the conspiracy 
against him hy the Mettiya-Bhummajaka. In the time of Kassapa Buddha 
he, with six others, went to the top of a hill, determined not to return till 
they had accomplished; their purpose, but five of them died before this came 
to pass. The other four were Pukkusati, Sabhiya, Blhiya, and Kumara- 
kassapa.® 

Dabba evidently died young. The Udana® contains an account of his 
death. One day, returning from his alms rounds in Rajagaha, he saw that 
he had but a short while yet to live. He went, therefore, to the Buddha 
and, with his leave, showed various iddhi-powexa and passed away. 


® Thag. V. 5 ; Vin. ii. 74 ff, ; iii. 158 f. 
166 f., iv. 37 f. j Sp, iii. 698 f. 

* Vin. ii. 124f. 

6J.i. 123f. 8A.i.24. 


ThagA. i, 41; AA. i. I52f, 

8 DM. ii. 212; ThagA. i. 44 ff.; 
Ap. ii. 471 f.; UdA. 81; Sp. ii. 678 f. 

» Ud.viii.9;DdA.431 £. 


Dabbasena. — ^King of Kosala. He captured Ekaraja (q.v.), king of 
Benares, and cast him into prison, but later, discovering his virtues, released 
him and restored his kingdom. Dabbasena is identified with Anandad 

^ J. iii, 13 ff.; Cyp. xiv, 3. 

Dabbila.—A Pacceka Buddha, mentioned in a nominal list.* 

^ M. iii. 70 . • 




A king of one hundred and fifteen kappas 

[patthayaka.^ 

^ Ap. i...l94... - 


ago, a former 


(^f a ])eople (Tamils) whose home was in South India. 

inva.sions of Ceylon by the 
•epelled by Biittha- 
Other Damilas 
are Sena, Gutta, Pulahattha, Vatuka 
Ceylon, chiefly in the 


j no l.eylon ehronicle.s contain records of i ’ 

Darm|a.s, the most noteworthy being that which was rt^ 
ganiani* 1 he .Damila leader on that occasion was Elara, 
mentioned by name in the Mahavamsa s “ - ' ' ’ 

and Hiliya. Large numbers of Damilas settled in C_ 
nortJi, and east of the Island and, in due course, gained possession of that 
part of the country. They were employed as mercenary soldiers by some 
of the Sinhale.se kings and many were brought as captives.® The Damila 
bhasa i.s mentioned among the eighteen non-Aryan languages.® In the 


® E.g.f VibliA. .388; it was full of con- 
sonants (AA. i. 409) 

^ J. iv. 238. ® p. 133. 


Damilathupa. — A cetiya erected at Pulatthipura by Parakkamabahu I. 
Its original name was the Maha Thupa, but it was renamed on account of 
its bemg built by the Damilas brought as captives from the Damila kingdom. 
Its circumference of one thousand three hundred cubits was larger 
than that of all other thupas and, according to the Chronicle, it was 
built without the aid of any miraculous power.^ 

^ Cv. Izxviii. 76 ff. 


1. DamilMevi. — Queen consort of Gandamukhasiva. 
revenue from Manikaragama to the Issarasamana-vihara.^ 

^ Mhv. XXXV. 48. 


2. DamilMevi.— Queen of Mahadathika-Mahanaga. She was young 
and beautiful and when she visited Ambatthala^ an old monk named Citta 
fell in love with her and refused to be oonsoled eyen though -she died soon 


Baraga. — ^A locality near Pulatthipura.^ 



[ Darfmukha 



T^gr irmikha , — A Pacoeka Buddha. See Darimiikha Jataka, 


Darimukha Jataka (No. 378).— The Bodhisatta was once born as Brahma- 
datta, son of the king of Magadha. He studied at Takkasila with his friend 
Darimukha, son of the king’s purohita. Once, while travelling, thej" came 
to Benares and there, while resting in the king’s garden, Brahmadatta fell 
asleep and Daitmukha, who perceived certain omens which foretold 
kingship for his friend, left him, and having become a *Pacceka Buddha, 
•retired to Nandamulaguha. Bxalimadatta became king of Benares and, 
in his glory, forgot Darimukha for many, many years. When fifty yearvS 
had passed Darimukha visited the king and preached to him oh Eenuheia- 
tion. Later, Brahmadatta also became an ascetic. 

, The story was related in reference to the Buddha’s Renuheiation.^ 

1 Ji m. 238-46. 


1. Dalidda Sutta.— -Preached at the Kalandakanivapa in Raiagaha. A 
poor man of Bajagaha, following the teaching of the Buddha, was reborn in 
Tavatirpsa, outshming the other gods in beauty and glory. This vexed 
them, but Sakka appealed to them saying that lie who had learning, charity 
and wisdom, in accordance with the Buddha’s teachings, was certain .to 
obtain great bliss.^ 

1 Si i. 231 f. 


2. Balidda Sutta. — ^Theterm “ poor wretch” [dalidda) 
able to him who does not develop the seven hojjhangasd' 

1 S. V. 100. 


Dalla-Moggallana.— See King Moggallana HI, 


Dalha Vagga.— -The first chapter of the Duka Nipata of the Jatakattha- 
katha.^ 

i.T. ii. 1-40. 


Daihadhamma.— King of Benares. See the Dalhadhamma Jataka. 
He is identified with Anandad 

1 J. iii. 388. 


Balhadliamnia Jataka (No. 409). — Once the Bodhisatta was born as 
minister to Dalhadhamma, king of Benares. The king possessed a she- 
elephant who was of great service to him and whom he greatly honoured. 



. Daihadhamma Siitta.- - 
hamsa Jataka.^ 'I'his is 


■Mi'iifitJiifd in the introduction to the Javana- 
evidently anothei"^ name fo.r the Dhanuggaha 


Balha-vihara. — A vilulm tm Sihagiri, given by Moggallana I. to the 
Dhammarucikas.^ 

* Cv. xxxix. 41. 


DalMka. — A nronk of Sagaia, A pupil of his once stole a turban from a 
shopkeeper and confessed liis fault to DaUuka^ thinking that lie would, 
on that account, liecome a pamjika: But the value of the turban was less 
than five ^nasahaa and the pupil was saved from a para^'zl'a-offence.’' 

^ Vin, iii. 67. 


Basakamma Sutta. — Ten qualities the possessor of which is called an 
unworthy man, and abstention from which makes a man worthy.^ 


draw.s tlieni together. 
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Dasaganthivannana. — A piled by 'Vepullabuddhi of Pagan, to tlie AbM- 
dhammatthasangaha.^ 

1 Gt. 64,-74. , 


basabala Vagga. — The third chapter of the Nidana Samyutta.^ 

1 S.ii, 27-47. 


Dasahga Sutta. — ^The ten classes of people who flock together because 
of the qualities they x^ossess in common.^ 

IS. ii. 168. 


Dasanna. — A country in Central India, Raja was once born as an ox 
there.^ It was apparently a centre of the art of sword-making.^ Era- 
kaecha, a city in Dasanna, was the residence of the setthi Dhanapala.® The 
kings of Dasanna are called Dasanna. Dasanna is mentioned in the Maha- 
vastn^ as one of the sixteen mahajanapadas, and also in the Mahabharata 
(ii, 5-10) and the Meghaduta (24-5). It is generally identified with Vidisa 
or the Bhilsa region in the Central Provinces. 

1 J, vi. 238. 2 J. iii. 338. » Pv. ii. 7. ^ i. 34- 


Dasappaka Jataka (No.: 4()l).-~Once the Bodhisatta was born as Senaka^ 
a brahmin, counsellor to King Maddava of Benares. Maddava, seeing that 
his chaplain’s son was yearning for His chief queen, gave her to him for a 
week. But at the end of the week the queen ran away with the youth and 
the king hecaine ill with longing for her, Senaka thereupon arranged for 
a festival, in the course of Which the king was shown a man swallowing a 
sword. The king then asked his counsellors, Ayura, Pukkusa and Senaka, 
if anything could be harder to do than that. They, in turn, replied that 
to promise a gift, to make it, and having made it, not to regret it, these 
acts were, in increasing degrees, far harder than swallowing a sword made 
in Dasapna. The king, grasping the purxjort of their answers, regained his 
self'Gomposure;. 

The story was told in reference to a monk who was tempted by his former 
wife. 

The king was identified with the monk, A 5 nira wuth Moggallana, and 
Pukkusa with Sariputta.^ 

1 J. iii. 336-41. 



Dasabala The Buddha, posseKsor of fche ten 

on his followers the desirability of putting forth supreme 
ness in order to win salvation/ 

1 S. ii. 28 f. 


3. Dasabala Suita. — See Buddha Sutta, 


Dasabala-Kassapa. — See Kassapa Buddha. 


Dasama.~A householder [gahapati) of Atthakanagara. One day, 
having finished some business which took him to Pataliputta, he visited 
the Ku^ufarama to call upon Ananda. Learning that Ananda was at 
Beluvagama near Vesali, he visited him there and held a discussion with him, 
which is recorded in the Atthakanagara Sutta. Later, assembling the monks 
from Pataliputta and Vesali, he entertained them and presented each with 
two lengths of cloth, while to Ananda he gave a suit of three robes and 
built for him a cell costing five hundred pieces/ 

Buddhaghosa says® that Dasama was so called because in the order of 
precedence with regard to aristocracy of birth and wealth, he occupied 
the tenth rank. 

^ M. i. 3J9 ff.; A. V. 342 ff. 2 MA. ii. 571; AA. ii. 860. 


Dasama Sutta. 
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Dasamagga Sutta.—Oa the tenfold way, which consists of tlie Kightfokl 
Path with the addition of knowledge and reliance d 

1 A. ii. 221. 

1. Dasaratha.— Another name for Janasandha, king of Benares (see 
Janasandha 1). The scholiast^ explains that he was so called because he 
did with his one chariot what others did with ten chariots {(hsalii rathehi 
Icattahbam attano ekenfeva mthem karanato Damratho ti). 

1 J. ii. 209. 

2. Dasaratha.— King of Benares, identified with Suddhodana. See the 
Dasaratha Jataka. 

Dasaratha Jataka^ (No. 461).-Dasaratha, king of Benares, had three 

0 ildren, Ramapandita, Lakkhana and Sita. On the death of his queen 
he took another queen and had by her a son, Bharata. When Bharata was 

wiirvr"'' ^^ccordance 

that fearing 

that she would harm his elder children, sent them into the forest fo^ 

twelve years, asking them to return after his death. In the forest Rama 

Dmratha *ed after nine year., and wien the ministeie lefnaed to recognise 
Bharata as king, he went into the forest in search of Rama. RSma.^yo. 
ever, refnsed to return until three more years had elapsed, and on Bharata 
re "s™S to occupy the throne, Rama gave him his straw slippers to be placed 
on the throne m his absence. When oases were heard, if iL decision gWen 

rjr'itf rr 

of Sneandaka for sivt Tf '' "a™ ““t* reigned from his palace 

01 oucandito loi sixteen thousand years, with Sita as queen consort 

Dasaratha was Suddhodana, Bharata Ananda, Lakkhana Sarioutta 

Sita Rahulamata and Rama the Bodhisatta. sariputfa. 

The story was related to a man of Sgvatthi who oreatlv vrievod ntl ■ 
father's death and neglected all his duties.' ^ ^ ® 

^ J. iv. 12.3-30. 

Dasaratha-rajaputta.— A name given to Rama.^ 

^ J- vi. 558. 

Dasavatthu.-A Pali treatise.^ 

^ Gv. 65, 76, 


♦ 
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Dasavaragatha. — Tlie section of tbe Vessantara Jataka containing tie 
account of the ten boons granted bj Sakka to Phusati just before she left 
Sakka s world to be born as Madda’s daughter. , These ten boons were: to 
be chief queen of the Sivi kingdom, to have dark eyes and dark eyebrows, 
to be named Phusati, to have a son, to keep a slim figure, to have firm breasts, 
not to become grey-haired, and to save the condemned^ 

1 J. vi 482-4. = 

Dasarafaa. — A group of Khattiyas, owners of: the Anaka-drum {q.v.)} 
Buddhaghosa says^ they were so called because they took one tenth of 
the corn {mssalo dambhagam ganhmsti, tasma Dasdrahd ti panmgimsic). 
In th(> Kakkafa Jataka® they are referred to as the “ dasahhdtihardjmo.” 

. 1 S. ii. 266 f. 2 gA. ii. 167- » J. ii. 344, 

Dasuttara Sutta. — The last (thirty -fourth) Sutta of the Digha NikiLya, 
{ireached ]>y Sariputta at the Gaggarapokkharani in Campa, in the presence 
of the Buddha. It consists of groups of doctrines — ten single doctrines, 
ten twofold doctrines, and so on up fco ten tenfold/ It is said® that at the 
end of the discourse five hundred monks became arahants. The sutta is 
mentioned® as describing the, panmddhipadhdniganga. 

1 D. iii. 272 ff. 2 i)a. iii. 1064. » Mi\. i. 330. 

Dahara Sutta. — Preached at Jetavana to Paseuadi. Pasenadi hints that 
the Buddha is young and, as compared with other teachers, not fully 
enlightened. The Buddha explains to him that there are four things in 
the world wliich must not be lightly regarded on account of their youth — 
a noble prince, a, snake, a fire, and a holy man {bhihldiu). It was this sutta 
which effected the conversion of Pasenadi,^ 

‘ vS. i. 68 f. The Northern books call it the Kumaradrstaiita Sutra (Rockhill: p. 49). 

DahegaIlaka.~See Rahegallaka. 

Dattha. — A thera, at whose request, according to the G-andhavarnsa,^ 
Buddhaghosa composed the Sumafigalavilasinl, and Dhammapala wrote the 
tikd to the Viduddhimagga. 

^ Gv. 68, 69; bat Bee s,v- DaPianaga. 

1 . DathaggabodhI. — The name of a building erected in the Abhayuttara- 
vihara by Aggabodhi II. Tie named it after himself and liis queen Datba.^ 


1 CV, xlii. 64. 




^ Dathaggabodhl— A parivena in Mahagama, built by AggabodM, so 
of Mahatissa and Sanghasiva.^ 

^ Cv. xlv. 42. 

_ Da^a.^Dav.ghter o{ AggalioaM I. She was giTen to the MalayatajS 
^he sister s son of AggabodM I./ who afterwards became Aggabodhi H. 

one seems to have been also called Sanghabhadda.^^ ^ ^ 


^ Cv. xlii. 6, 10. 


® /KcZ., 64. 


^ Ibid,, 41 . 


to monastery m Sihagiri, given by King Moggallani 

^ Cv. xxxix. 41. 

■“ in which was deposited 

m mLv w T T “ SMme^mvanna. 

-Che bmldmg was evidently attached to the palace “in royal territory 

Bevanamply^tissa, its naJe tten fefng 
“h^^' ®y‘^'“/“‘»odit,« while Aggabodhi I. beautiied it 

the heart of the royaU^Lf U, in 


^ Cv. xxxvii. 95 f. 

* /5iA, xxxviii, 70. 


® Ibid., xlii. 33. 

* Ibid., xliv. 134; liv. 46. 


Dathamtuvaipsa.--A Pali Chronicle containing the history of the Tooth 
^ Cv. xxxvii. 93; P.L.O. 66, 209. 

hSra ° Atw!*^ Thera --Mdent of the Snmaligalaparlvepa of the MahSvi 

. At his request Buddbaghosa wrote the SumaflgalavllaSiiii.* 

^ DA. ii. 780 (Hewavitame Bequest Series). 

The forest-dwelling monk in the time of Mahinda IV 

e Jtmg made use of his services m recitals of the Abhidhamma.i 

^ Cv.liv.36. 

3 , Wflitaaga Thera.--A monk of Ceylon, author 

USot* 

^ Svd. 1241;: but see 
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Dathanaiim. -A hou.si'holdt^r of Ambilayagu and .-son of Dhatusena of 
Nandivapigama. DAf ha nruna liad two Hons, Dhatusena (afterwards king) 
and Silatissabodhid 

^ Ov, xxxvm. 14. 

Dathapasada. —A liiiildiug erected by Aggabodhi I. at the Hatthakuechi- 
vihara/ 

^ Cv, xlii. 21. 

L Dathappabhuti. -Father of King Silakala. He was a Lambakanna 
and .servf<l under Kassapa I. Later he quarrelled with the king and retired 
to the Mereliya disiriotd 

^ Cv. xxxix. 44. 

2. Dathappabhuti. -“Second son of King Siiakala. He was given the post 
of Malayaraja with the £)rovince of Dakkhinadesa and the care of the sea 
coast. On the death of Siiakala he murdered his younger brother, Upatissa^ 
and became king, but his elder brother, Moggallana, marched against him 
and challenged him to single combat. Dathappabhuti was vanquished in 
this conquest and committed suicide. He ruled for six months and six 
days^ (in 537 A.C.). 

■'Cv. xli. 33-53. . 

3. Dathappabhuti. — ^An adipada (royal prince), contemporary of Agga- 

bodhi I. When Jotipala defeated the Vetullavadius, Dathappabhuti was 
80 incensed that he raised his arm to strike the thera, but an ulcer 
immediately appeared on it. Dathappabhuti refused to ask Jotipala ’s 
forgiveness and died soon after.^ > . 

1 Cv. xlii. 36 f. ' 

Dathabhara. — general of Gajabahu.^ 

1 Cv. Ixx. 104. 

Dathavaipsa.— A Pali poem, composed in the reign of Lilavati by 
Dhammakittb at the request of the isilustei ParaliiKaiiia. It is based on an 
older Sinhalese Chronicle, the Daladdmm$a, and is an elaborate work 
dealing with the history of the 'Ifooth Belie Up -to the. time of its arrival iu 
OeylonJ . ' - h,, A" " i 

1 Ed. by the P-T.jg. (I8k); .A?r ;dhtkil8W‘'PA.'.C. 207 f. 

' ... ; 7:i'% • ^ ‘ ' ■. 



■fi 
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itei| 

-t5 


L DathSlvaddhana 

o' 

^ Ov. Ixxiv. 77. 

Mthaveahaka.-Tlie Mahavamsa flka montioas' two theras of this 

trKn"aT?“* Khrundachllaka-parivei^ and the other , 

the Kol^ahalakaepanve^. They lived in the time of BMginejn 

f rom tte Dha^raei-nikaya they sot up a school of their own. in whic 

^ MT. 176. 

1. Dath^iva.— A thera held in high esteem by Aeeabodhi T i P • 


^ Ov. xlii. 22. 


Cv. Trs. i, 67, d. 8. 


2. Dathasiva. — Minister of Jetthatissa tit tt 
forces of Aggabodhi HI at Mavetti Knf i + * captured by the 

sent by Jefc t^Scu; ofi Aal" dt™' ““ ““ 

^tions. When Jetthatissa committed smcit a^lraM^ oommunioa. 

hing, Dathasiva returned to Ceylon defeated dl 7T ™“ 

as Dathouatissa TiTif i, ■ • ’• Sgabodhi and became king 

to ta He^:, ^ eonstantly havinf 

»aheame!;ih:irs:«ta 

In the end he fled to Ma to Srn w ™“- 

a battle in which he was tilled ‘ Ho hod’ f™*!!* 

became taown as BhSgmeyya-Dathopatissar Z 7rin!“i'“’lTll° 

prmcess lotata were descendants of Dathopatissa^> 


^ Cv. xliv. 128 ff. 


® Ibid., 155. 


^ Ibid., Ivii. 40. 


3. A thera, resident of Naeasala * 1,0 txr , 

held m great esteem by Aggabodhi IV/ ^ ^ learned and 


‘ Ov. xlvi. G. 


4, Dathasiva.— of Aggabodhi IV Wn 
prisoned by Pofthakuttha.^ * captured and im- 


Cv. xlvi. 40. 



DSbs Salta ] 

5. Dathasiva, --An adiimd'.. 
who fi[tiai‘rciif;(l with him and, 
took possession of KolianaA 


'.i, ruler of Rohana. His son w^as Mahinda, 
with the king’s help, drove him to India and 


Di|Mka. — A Damila usurper. He slew Filayamara and reigned at 
Animiliapiira for two years, till he was slain Ijy Vattegamani-AbhayaA 

^ Mhv. x.vxiii, 59, 60, 78; Dpv. xix. 15, Ifi; xx. 17, 18. 


DatWya. — A Damila u.surper who reigned at Anuradhapura for three 
years, He . was tken slain by.DbatusenaA ,, . 

".'■A C'y. xxxriiL'SS- v 


1. . Dipopatim.— See'DifliMva (2), 


2. Bapopalissa. — Also called Bhigiiieyya'^DatliGpafissa* See 
Hatthadatha. 


Data Sutta. — A group of suttas about those who give various kinds of 
gifts in order to obtain corresponding kinds of happiness after deathd 

1 s' iii. 250 f. 


1 . Dana Vagga. — The thirteenth chapter of the Duka Nipata of the 
Ahguttara KikayaA 


2. Dana Vagga. — The fourth chapter of the Atthaka Hipata of, the 
Ahguttara HikayaA 

1 A. iv. 236-48. 


1 . Dana Sutta.— Preached at Jetavana, regarding an odering founded by . 
Velukanpki-Nandamata to monks, with Sariputta and Moggallana at their 
head. Her offering, says the Buddha, is complete in six ways— three on 
the part; of the giver and three on (hat of rhe, recipients, 'nic giver is glad 
at lieart beftwe*. making the gift, is satisfied while giving, and rejoices 
after the gift. The recipients arc cither free from lust, hatred and delusion, 
or arc on the way to such freedom. . The merit obtained from such a gift 
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2 Dana Sntta.-Sariputta, with the lay disciples of Campa, visits the 
Buddha at the Gaggarapokkharani and asks him why the same offerings 

have, m one case, no reward, in another, great reward. The Buddha 
explains in detail.^ 

t ^ A. iv. 69 ff. 


3. Dana Sutta. — On the eight kinds of alms. ^ 

^ A. iv. 236. 

mi rip hv ^ section of the Vessantara Jataka dealing with the gifts 

he rod! • ^ ™ to VaPkagM, including the chariot in which 

■■ ^ J.'vi.613.'', 

^Dtaava.-lfame given to the Asuras‘ because they were descendants of 

^ A'.p’., Mil. 153. 

Danavatthn Sutta.-On eight motives from which alms are given.' 

^A.ivs236f. 

I’'™™* Mahasamaya.' The 
Commentary toonbes them as archers 

^ D. ii. 269. 2 DA. ii. 689. 

happyrebSth ' ■ duty, and 

■ ■ DA.,iii.;41. 

accmr^tohis“t'“°“ “ '^l^Sivor, 

A. iv. 239 fF. 

that M^rahlfh Jtotolk bird? **'“ “* Jetavana and tells him 

him that there is nothing left for an arXn«o doT *“ 

^ S. i. 47. 





Damali Sutta.— Kecords the visit of Damali (q.v.) to the Buddha 
Dama-viMra.— A parivena, founded by Mahinda 11.^ 

^ CV. xlviii. 133. 


BimaliSla&a {Diisa^Baka).— A 

the Thera MahadevaA 


monastery in Ceylon, the residence of 


Dama. 


An ugyasavika of Vessabhu Buddha.' 

' Bu. xxii. 24; J. i. 42. 


Dayagama-vihara. 


A monastery in Rohana, built by DhatusenaA 
' Cr. xxxvaii. 49. 


Dayapassa.- 

his followers.' 


A park near Benares. Sankicca once stayed there with 


D^ukanunika Sutta« — A wood-seller visits the Buddha at 5tatika and 
tells him that, in his family, alms are given to various kinds of monks — 
forest-dwellers, rag-wearers, arahants, etc. The Buddha points out to 
him that though it is difficult to distinguish the good and bad qualities of 
monks, yet he should continue to give alms to the Order.' 

1 A. iii. 391 f. 

Darukassapa. — A minister of Dappula II, He started to build the Kassa- 
parajaka-viharaj but was unable to finish it.' He was probably a younger 
brother of the adipada Kassapa, slain by the Pandu king.® 

^ Cv. 1. 81. 8 Cv. Trs. i. 146, n. 6. 

1. Darukkhandha Siitta, — Sariputta, coming down Gijjhakuta, sees a 
log of wood, and tells the /nonks that a Aviso person coukl see all the 
elements in that lou.' 
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shoal, or fall into human or non-hnman hands, or get caught in a \vhirlpool, 
or rot inwardly, will, without doubt, float down to the ocean; so will a monk, 
without doubt, float down to Nibbana if he escapes the dangers on the 
way. The monks ask what the dangers are, and the Buddha explains them, 
on the analogy of the dangers besetting the log. At the end of the discourse, 
the cowherd Nanda, who had been listening, joined the Ordor,^ 

^ S. iv. 179 f. 

3. Darukkhandha Sutta, — The same as the above, except that the place 
mentioned is Kimhila, and the explanations are given to Kimhilad 

1 S. iv. 181. 

Daruciriya— See Bahiya-Darueiriya. 

Daruna Sutta. — Dire are gains, favours, flattery, etc., and we should train 
ourselves to lay them aside.^ 

. ^ S. ii. 225 , 

Darupattaka. — A religieux, teacher of Jaliyad He was so called because 
he carried a wooden bowl with him.^ 

i D. i. 157. 2 DA. i. 319. 

Daruhhandaka-Mahatissa. — A poor man of Valliya Street in Mahagama, so 
called because he earned his living by selling wood. Ho was very poor, 
and once, after consulting wo'th his wife, offered a part of their meal to a 
young monk. He accepted it, but, on seeing how poor it was, threw it 
aAvay. They Avci’e greatly grieved, and having obtained twelve kahapanas 
by placing their daughter in service, bought a coaa^ and gave milk twice daily 
to the monks. Then, wishing to reclaim his daughter, the man worked for 
six months in a sugar mill, and, having obbained the necessary money, was 
on his way home, when he met Pindapatiyatissa Thera of Ambariya-vihara. 
As it was meal-time, the maji looked for food, but could obtain it only by 
giving aw’ay all his money. The food so obtained he offered to the thera, 
who, on learning the man's story, was so greatly moved that he went to 
Tissamaharama, put forth great exertion and became an arahant. Soon 
afterwards he died, but before liis death he told his colleagues the story of 
his benefactor. King Kakavannatissa made arrangements for the thera's 
funeral, but it was found that the litter containing the body could not be 





moved imtil the king sent for the poor man, who lifted it. The body 
theKHipon, travelled through the air on to the fimeral pyre, and Darubhan- 

daka-Mahatissa received groat honour at the king’s hands.^ 

jAA.i.277ff. 


Dirablialfta-TIm.~See Tissa (31), 


Baros^te|itepilltah¥attiiii» — The story of the son of a carter. His 
father was a heretic, hut he, while plajing with a Buddhist lad, had learnt 
to 8ay “ Braise he to the Buddha.” One day he went with his father on 
a journey, and as his father got locked into the city at sunset, he had to 
spend the night all alone under the cart outside the walls of Rajagaha. 
During the night, two Yakkhas tried to eat him, but in his dream he 
whispered Praise be to the Buddha ” and was saved. The king, hearing 
the story, repeated it to the Buddha.^ 

1 DM. iii. 466 ff, 


DapflragSraa.— A village near Kalyani in Ceylon. Near it was Jaya^ 
va^^hanako^.^ The name may have been Darugama, the um being a 
descriptive adjective meaning 

i O. xd 6. * Cv. Trs, ii. 213, d. 2. 


1. Dasaka Thera. — He was born in Savatthi and was appointed by Ana- 
thapin^ka to look after the vihara. There, being impressed by what he 
saw and heard, he entered the Order. Some say that he was the scm of a 
slave-woman of Anathapindikaj' ; The'setthi was pleased with him and freed 
him that he might become a monk. It is said that in a previous birth he 
had ordered an arahant to do some work for him, hence his birth as a slave. 

From the time he was ordained he became slothful and fond of sleep. 
The Buddha admonished him, and, much agitated, he put forth effort and 
realised arahantship. ' ’ 

Ninety-one kappas ago he met the Pacoeka Buddha Ajita and gave him 
some beautiful Juangocs to eaib. Later, in the time of Kassapa Buddha, he 
was a monk.^ ' , ' f-' ^ i ■ i 

Perhaps it is this same Dasaka who is mentioned in the Samyutta Nikaya^ 
as having been sent by the monks of Kosambi to Khemaka, carrying messages 
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2. ' Dasaka Thera. — ^Friend of Sonaka and pupil of XJpali. He was a learned 
brahmin of Vesali, and, meeting Upali at the Valikarama, had a discuvssion 
with him, at the end of which he entered the Order for the purpose of study- 
ing the Doctrine. He learnt the whole of the Tipitaka and became an 
arahant. Later he ordained Sonaka, son of the caravan-guide, and teacher 
of Siggava and Can^avaJii. After Upali’s death, Dasaka became chief of 
the teachers of the Vinaya.^ 

1 Mhv. 7. 104 ff.; Dpv. iv. 28 ff.j v. 77 ff.j Vin. v. 2; Sp. i. 32, 235; but see Dvy. 3 if. 

1. Dasiya. — nun who came from India to Ceylon; she was eminent in 
the knowledge of the Vinaya. She lived in AnurMhapura.^ 

• ^ Dpv. xviii. 14. 

2. Dasiya. — ^A nun of Anuradhapura; she was teacher of the Vinaya,^ 

’ ^ Dpv. xviii. 28. 

Dasi Sutta. — ^Few are those who abstain from accepting male and female 
slaves ; many those who do not.^ 

. . . i,S..v.:472. ■ 

Dasivimana.-— The story of a slave-woman of Savatthi. Her master 
heard the Buddha preach, and gave alms every day to four monks. She 
was entrusted with this duty, which she discharged conscientiously. For 
sixteen years she observed the sUas, and one day, after listening to the 
Dhamma, she became a Sotapanna. After death, she was born as one of 
Sakka’s companions and met Moggallana, to whom she related her story. ^ 

1 vv. ii. 1; VvA. 91 ff. 

Dittha Sutta.— See Diddha Sutta.^ 

^ See KS. ii. 166, n, 2. 

Ditthadhammika Sutta. — ^Kaludayi asks Ananda, who explains, what is 

meant by 

^ A. iv. 464. 

Ditthamahgalika. — Daughter of a setthi in Benares and wife of MataAga, 
For her story see the Matanga Jataka. 



Bfemi J 

1. BitfM Sltta,~Bad eoHdiJct ill. deed,' and thoitglit, and 
views lead to ,pw,rgatory,;.tIieir opposites to heaven,-^ 

^ A.Mm. : 


wrong 


2. DittM Salte, — Tlie same cpialities, as in the above, make one’s life 
barren, and earn for one the censure of the wise; their opposites have the 

opposite effect.^, 

iA.ii.228. 


3 . BlffM Site,— A mm who is wrong in her views and her purpose and 
rejects the faith goes to' purgatory . 

1 A. iii 140. 


4. BilfW Site.— A monk who possesses dispassionate, benevolent and 
harmless thinking and right views is assured of salvation.^ 

1 A.ii.76. 


5. DittM Site. — AnSthapindika visits a gathering of confessors of other 
tenets and confutes them by propounding to them the tenets of the Buddha, 
so far as they are opposed to their own.^ 

1A.V. 186flF. 


Ditthikatha. — Second chapter of the Mahavagga of the Patisambhida- 
magga,^ 

1 Ps. i 136-02. 


“ Ditthena ” Sltfa, — Eie Buddha mentions certain heresies existing in 
the world and explains their origin.^ * J f ■ r . - 't - s . 

' ’ ’ ! ' 1 S. iii. 211, 4 i, " ** 4 ” 


Diddha Site (lid. Dittha Sate). — Gains, favours and flatteries are like 
a poisoned dart to one whose mind has not attained to knowledge,^ 

3 S. ii. 229. ! ■ ■ : - 


Dima. — ^Probably an attendp.tit of King MiKnda, 


Dinna, — Consort of King Uggaseia^ 
queens who were about to be saerifit 


one hundred kings and 
of Benares, labouring 


[ Dipadadhlpaii 



imder a mistaken idea, wexe saved by lier wisdom. In a previous birth 
she had killed an ewe and suffered in hell. In this age she was 

queen of Pasenadi.^ 

1 DhA. ii. 16 ff. 


Dipadadhipati— There were once four kings of this name, all previous 
births of Sueidayaka Thera.^ 

1 Ap. i;122. , ■ 


DipeUa.— Daughter of Vijaya and Kuveni/ 

iMT. 264. 


; ' Dibbaoakkhu.— A false ascetic, a previous birth of Devadatta. Dor his 

story see the Somanassa Jataka, 


Dibba-vihara. — See Dipa-vihara. 


Diyavasa.— A brahmin. The boundary of the Mahavihara passed by his 
house/ 

1 Mbv. 136; Mhv., p. 332, vs. 14. 


Divacandantabatava.— A forest in Rohana/ 

^ C v. Ixxiv. 61. 


Dls^patt. A king of long ago. His son was Repn and iiscMef stewards 

were firstly GovMa and later Jotipala.' His name is mentioned in the 
Di^nmsa. According to the Mahavamsa Tika,’ Ms father was Samatha 
and he reigned in Benares. 


^ D. ii. 230 f.; Mtu. i, 197 ff. 


® iii. 40. 


p. 130. 


Disa.-A slaye-woman of Okkaka. She was the mother of Kanha 

ancestor of the Kanhayana-gotta.^ " • 


^Mpamuta-A Yahkha who kept guard, with seven thousand other 
Yakkhas, at the seventh gate of Jotika’s palace.^ ^ 


^ DM. iv. 209. 





^ '‘A t.iS^^ 
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2 . Digha-Karayana.— A minister of Bhatiya (Bhatikabhaya ?). He was 
a very learned brahmin and was appointed by the king to settle a dispute 
between the residents of the Mahavihara and the Abhay^iri, regarding 
the charge brought against Dabba-Mallaputta by the nun Mettiya. He 
decided in favour of the Mahavihara residents/ 

^ Sp. iii. 583- 


D^haga^ -A Sakyau prince, son of DIghayu and, therefore, cousin 
of Uimmda^ifta. Having heard of Citta. he went to Hpatissagama and 
took semce at the court of Panjnvasndeva. There Citta saw him and fell 
m love with hnn and he visited her by night. When a child was obneeived 

atta „rKS/‘' “ oMW was Pandukaihaya. 

Citta and Kalavela were servants of Dighagamani/ 

1 Mhv. ix. 13 Dpv. X. 8 f. 

“ Anuradhapura, built on the spot where 

Mahmda used to walk up and down in meditation/ 

^ Mhv. XV. 208. 


Dighacarika Vagga. 
the Ahguttara Nikaya. 


chapter of the Pancaka Nipata of 


Dighacarika Sutta. 

about/ 


ts on the five results arising from roving 
A. iii, 237. 


.1 oi Kakkarapatta 

the Buddha and asked for a teaching which would brini I 
this world and the next. The Buddha explained to him th 
0 temporal welfare— rnkMut-samnaclM 
eni m^pmta. Ue then explained the four conditions of 
^^seMha-sampah stU-sarnixim, cSga-sampadd and pam 
this discourse the Buddha addresses him as Byagghanam" 
tary‘ says this was a common to alfk 

^ A. iv. 281 ff. „ , , 

^ AA. 11. 778, 

Dlghaitou S„tta.-Eeoords the visit of Dighajana (y.u,) tc 



Dighanakha ] 

DIghaJantu (Dighajantulta) v.l, Dighajayai 
He WfiH «]ain by Suranimila/ Bhalluka wi 

red cloth {raiUtpata) at the Akasacetiya on 
hell, but the tsight of the fires there recalled 
immediately born in heaven.® 

^ AIliv. XXV. .54, 62 f, 2 Hid., 76. 


i/ignauiikiSM.— A iNigantJia, lollower of Nataputta. He once visited the 
Buddha at Nalanda, and there followed a discussion on actions and their 
efficiency. Dighatapassi reported this discussion to Hataputta and 
UpaH, who ^vas listening, went, against the advice of Dighatapassi, to the 
Buddha and challenged him to a discussion, at the end of which Upali 
was converted.^^ The Commentary® says that Dighatapassi was long- 
limbed, hence his name. 


Dighataphala. — yakkfia resident in a palm tree outside Rajagaha. 
KaJavUafigika’s wife, disguised as a man, taking food from the palace to 
an impaled man, passed under his tree and was seized as his prey. But 
on learning that she was the king's messenger,, the yakkha released her 
and asked her to convey the news that Dighataphala's wife Kali, daughter 
of the god Sumana, had given birth to a son. In return for this service, 
Dighataphala gave the messenger the treasure buried under the tree. She 
went about shouting the news, and Sumana, hearing it, gave her more 
treasure.^ 

* MA. ii. 818. 


Dighatala. — .Wife of Golakala (g.u.). She ran away with D^hapitthl, 
but Mahosadha restored her to her husband.^ 

^ J. vL 337 f. ... 


Dighati. — See Dighiti. 


lupika. — The mare on which Dutthagamapi fled from Culahgani- 
When the king and his minister Tissa offered their food to the 
ama, the mare also gave him her shared , 

‘ Mhv. xxiv. 20, 27. 

ikha. — paribbajaka, nephew (si‘5t('r’s son) of Saripiitta. He 
i Buddha at Sukarakhatalena and the Buddha preached to him 
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tlie Dighanakha Sntta, at the end of which he became a sotapanna. In 
the sutta he is addressed as Aggivessana.^ 

He was originaily an. Anhihilationist." Periiaps he is the heretic bra hmin, 
nephew of Sariputta, who was admonished by Moggallana because he 
expressed great repugnance at the sight of Kassapa/ 

1 M. i. 497 f. ; TIiagA. ii. 96; DM. i. 79, * MA. ii. 477. 

3 Thag. 1108 ff.; TiiagA. ii. 180. 

Dighanakha Sntta.— Preached at Sukarakhatalena to Dighanakha, who 
tells the Buddha that no view can satisfy him. The Buddha points out to 
him the need for consistency in outlook and expounds to him his own 
doctrine. Sariputta is present, fanning the Buddha. At the md of the 
discourse, Sariputta becomevS an arahant and Dighauaklm a sotapanna.^ 

Elsew^here” the sutta is called Vedanapariggaha. 

1 M.i. 497 ff.: 

s J3hA. i. 79; ThagA. ii. 95; MA. ii. 862; AA. i. 92, 321; DA. iii. 882. 

Dighanikaya.— Also called Dighagama or Dighasangaha. It forms tlie 
first book of the Sutta Pitaka and consists of thirty-four long suttas, 
divided into three vaggas— -the Silakkhandha, the Mahavagga and the 
Patheya or PaMkavagga. Buddhaghosa wrote a commentary on the work 
called the Sumahgalavilasini. 

Dighapasajaaka. — A locality in Anuradhapura, through wJiich the tiluid 
. of the Mahavihara passed.^ 

1 Mhv. Appendix, p. 332, vv. 13; Mbv. 136. 

Dighapitthi. — The man who ran away with Dighatala, wuf<j of Golakala^ 

{q.v.y 

1 J. vi. 337 f. 

Dlghapitthika. — A class of petas whose bodies a, re sixty leagues in 
height.^ 

1 AA. ii. 712; PsA. 79. 

DighabahugaDaka, — ^A vihara built by Mahaculi-Mahatissa.^ 

Mhv.-xxxiv. 9. 

Dighabhapaka.— Eeciters of the Dighanikaya. They sexmrated the 
Cariyapitaka, Apadana and Buddhavaipsa from the Khiiddakanikaya and 
ascribed the remaining twelve divisions of that Nikaya to the Abhicihamma- 
pitaka.^ They also held that the four omens which the Bodhisatta saw, 

1 DA. i. 16. ■ - 
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After the conquest of the Tamils, Tissa was again in charge of Dighavapi, 
fox we find him being sent for from there at the; time of Bntthagamani’s 
death.® Tissa {afterwards called Saddhatissa) foimded the Dighavapi- 
vihara^ in connection with which he built a cetiya, to wliich he made 
valuable ofierings.^ We hear of Dighavapi in connection with the cam- 
paigns of Parakkamabahu 1 .® Many years later Rajasiha H, gave the 
district round Dighavapi to the settlers who came from Holland.® The 
village of Mahamuni, revsidence of Sumana, wife of Hakuntaka Atinibara, 
was in Dighavapi.'^ Dighavapi was nine leagues from TissamalifeilBa,® 

® Mhv. xxxii, 2. “ Ibid., xcvi, 25, 28; for its identiflea- 

^ Ibid, xxxiii. 9, 14. tion see Cv. 2’ra. ii. 30, n. 1. 

® Gv. Ixxiv. 89; 98, 110, 180; Ixxv. : ? DhA. iv. 60. 

1,10. ‘ 8 AA. j. 386. 


Dighavidassabhata.— -The Khuddakapatha Cotnmentary^ contains a 
reference to a “Dighavidassabhata ” to the effect that, for the space of 
four Buddha-intervals, he burnt in hell, going up and down, his body 
sixty leagues in height, and five hundred families who accepted his views 
suffered with him. 

1 KtA. 126 f. 


Dighasandana (Dighasandanaka).— A Commander-in-chief of Deva- 
nampiyatissa. He built a little pasada “ on eight pillars ” for Mahinda^ 
which became known as Dighasandasenapati-parivepa,^ and is famous as 
the residence of Mahanlima, author of the Mahavaipsa.® According to the 
Mahavamsa Tika,® Dighasandaka was so called because he wore a long 
robe {dlghasataham nivasesiti Dlghasandako), and the original name of the 
pari vena built by him was Culapasada. 

^ Mh.T. XV, 212 f.; also Gy, xxxviii. 16. 8 MT. 502. ® p. 289. 


DIghasandasenapati-parivepa.— See Dighasandana, 


Dighasumana.— -A thera of Ceylon, expert in the Vinaya, 
1 Vin. V. 8; Sp. i. 104, 


Dighasumnia.— A thera of Kalyapi. A fisherman, living at the mouth 
of the Kalyani River, gave him alms on several occasions and remembered 
him at the moment of his death.^ 

1 MA. ii, 1008; AA. ii. 522. 


Dighagama. — See Dighanikaya. 



BIgliitra] , jQgg 

L Blghabhay a.— A son of KakaYapaatissa by a wife otber than Vihara- 
raahadevi. He was in charge of the fortress at Kaeeliakatittha/ 

\ ^ Mhv.' xxui.'I'?.'';-'- 


2. Dighabhaya.-— -A Daniila general, in command of Dighabhayagallaka, 
and conquered by DutthagamapA 

^ Mhv. xxv. I2.^- - ' 


Digliabhayagallaka.~~-A Tamil strongliold in 

captured by D«|{iiagSmajniiA:' 

, ' ^ Mhv. XXV.- 12r ■ 


;e of Dighabhaya and 


1. Dighayu (DigMvu).— Son of Digliiti, king After his 

jiarents had iaam enielly murdered by Bmlimadatta, king of Kasi, he be- 
came the attendant of this king in order to avenge their death, but when 
the occasion arose he made peace w;ith Brahmadatta. His father’s 
kingdom was restored to him, and he married Brahmadatta’s daughterA 
He was the Bodhisatta.® 

^ ViiK i. 343 ff.; DhA. i. 46 f.| J. iii. 2il f., 48T. ^ ^ J. iii. 490. 


2. Dighayu. — See Ayuvadpiana, 


3. Dighayu, — A Sakyan prince, grandson of Amitodana and brother of 
Bhaddakaccana. He went to Ceylon and there founded a settlement 
which he named after himself. His son was Dighagamani.^ 

1 Mhv. ix. 10 f.; 18; Dpv. x. 6, 8. 


Dighali. — A locality in Rohana.^ 

^ Cv. Ixxv. 60; Ixxii. 03; see Ov, Trs. i. 325, n. 2 a-nrl ii. 49, n. 3. 


1. Dighavu. — ^Eldest son of King Arindama 1. He is identified with 

RahulaA 

1 J. v. 490. 


2. Dighavu. — ^A householder of .Rajd>gaha and son of Jotika-gahapati. 
He was a sotapanna and, when he lay ill, he sent his father to the Buddha 
requesting the Buddha to visit him. The Buddha accepted the request, 
preached to him and consoled him. Soon afterwards Dighavu died and 
was born as an anagamin.^ 




[ DlghSvu 

Dighavu.— Son of King Mahajanalta (g.?;.) and his queen Sivali. He 
Decame king wlien Mahajanaka left the world. He is identified with 

Rahnla.^ 

^ J. vi. 44, 61, 62, 68. 

4. Dighavu.— See Dighayu. 

^Pighayu Sutta.— -Records the visit of the Buddha to B^Myil {see 

exhorts him to practise the six conditions 
^ are constituent parts of [eha 

ihese arp ; contemplation of impermanence in the sahkharas, consciousness 
ot dukkha m impermanence, of there being no self in what is dukkha, 
consciousness of abandoning, of dispersion, and of cessation.^ 

.S. V. 344 f. 

I)^havu-bhanavara.~Second chapter of the tenth Khandaka of the 
ilahavagga of the Vinaya-pitaka.^ 

^ Vin. i. 343 fF. 


Dighasana.—A monastery in Ceylon, in which lived Mahanama Therad 
eiger thmks that Dxghasana is very probably a wrong reading for 

2 Ov. Trs. i. 48, n. 1. 

A king of Kosala. His kingdom was captured by 
T j • 1 - Benares, where 

Dighayu (v.l. Dighayu). Before bis birth, hie mother had a craving to »eo 
e army drawn up in battle array, its swords tempered. Dighlti appeased 

S he nl 1 “d io “d hie wile were being 

Iw B- Dighayu. who was on a visit to the city! 

w thern. Daghiti, recognising his son, called to him hie dying advice 

Sa^tlrltT^’ Brahmadatta, flmt as L 

oiepnant-trainer, then as a musician and oc i 

Hp V , ana nnaily as Jus personal servant, 

•tie wisiied to avenge the death of his parents but wlinT, iv,,, 
he rempTnKp-r^/i x-l , . k'^rencs, out wUcn the occasion arose, 

remembered his father s instructions and desisted.^ 

i, 342 ff. 



DigMtl KosalE Jateka 371). — Contains the latter joart of the story 

of DIghayu, sf iu nf Dighiti, who, remembering the advice of his father, fore- 
liore from Kiliinm Krahniadatta when the occasion arose, and later benefited 
by I his act ion of hisd It is stated in the Jataka that the full story 
is given in the Safighabhedaka Jataka. No such story is, however, to be 
found, unle^s this is anotlnw name for the Kosambi Jataka. The story of 
Dighni was roiated in reference to the quarrelsome monks of Kosambi. 
kSorae of tije .-tansas found in the Jataka story are repeated in the 
XJpakkilesa Sutta,* 

* «r. jii. 211 f.; i"p. Vin. L 342 ff.; J. iii. 487. : “ lyf, jj, i 54 _ 


Dipa, --A monk, probufdy of Ceylon, author of the Parivarapatha. 

i Vin. V. 236. 


Dipa Sutia, -A monk should cultivate in-breathing and out-breathing 
in ordor to aehieve all his de.sires in the spiritual life, He will then under- 
stami things as they mally are and, when his bodily endurance has reached 
its limit, he will know that it is so, like a lamp which will go out when 
oil and wick arc used iip,^ 

1 S. V. 316 If, 


1. Dipankara. — The first of the twenty-fodr Buddhas.- He was bom in 
Rammavatl, his father being King Sudeva (vJ. Sumedha) and his mother 
Sumedha, For ten thousand years he lived in the household, in three 
palaces, Hamsa, Konea and Mayur|. His wife was Paduma and his- son 
irsafahakkhandha (Samavatakldmdlia). He le|t . hoime, om an elephant 
and practised atisterities for ten montJis. His Bqdphi-treg was the.Hipphali 
and grass for his seat was given by art Siiuaiida. HiiS finst 

sermon was preached at Nandarama. af Sirigiiara, .where he 

converted the heretics, He .had three- gnnat. gatherings qf his followers. 
He was always attended by oi|hfl'-|qh)f..fh^hsahd arahaaits, and his body 
was eighty cubits in height. ,Hd afi' ,Nanda:^aina at the, age 'of one ,, 
hundred thousand years and, liis 'thlpa Wq-s high. 

Sumangala and Ti$$a were hid chief monks, Nandaf and Sunanda his . chief . 
nuns, while Sagatk (vj. Nauda);; .wad his Vnst|.fit attendant. Tapassu 







Dipayana. — See Kanhadlpayana, 
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years 


[ Dipankara 


After Dipankara ’s death, iiis doctrine lasted for one hundred thousand 


^ Bu. ii. 207 ff-; BuA. 104 f.; J. i. 29; j see Mtu. i. 193 ff., where the details 
Mhv. i. S; Dpv. iii, 31; DhA. i. 69; hut i differ from those given here. 


2. Dipankara— See Buddhappiya. 

Dipahkara-nagara.— Probably another name for Rammavati/ 


^ Ov, xxxix, 61. 


Dipanaya.— An eminent theri of Geylon, resident in Roha^a. She was 
expert in the Dhamma and the Vinaya.^ 

^ Dpv. xviii. 40. 


Dipani. — Wife of Mahinda VI. She was a cowherd^s datighter.^ 

^ Cv. Ixxx. 16. 


Dlparaja. A king of Nagadipa, son of a king of Ceylon by a younger 
queen. The king granted the queen a boon and she claimed the kingdom 
for her son. But the prince was blinded in one eye while watching a cock 
fight and the king refused to grant the request. So he made him king of 
N"agadipa, whence he came to be known as Diparaja.^ 

1 VibhA. 443 f. 


Dipavanisa. The oldest extant Pali Chronicle of Ceylon. Like the 
Mahavamsa, it was based on the Atthakatha handed down in the Mahavi- 
hara of Ceylon. It gives the impression not of an evenly worked out whole, 
but rather of a stringing together of fragments, a composition of whole 
lines, sometimes whole stanzas, borrowed from the Atthakatha. It is 
generally agreed that the Dipavamsa assumed its present form about the 
fourth century A.c.^ It is stated® that Dhatusena made endowments for 
the regular recital of the Dipavamsa. 


^ Ihe \vork was edited and published by Oldenberg in 1879. Bor details see 
Geiger: Dipavamsa and Mahavamsa. 

^ Cv. xxxviii. 69. 


Dipa-vihara. — A monastery in Ceylon, residence of Summa Thera {q.v.)} 
v.l. Devi-vih^a, Dibba-vihara. 


1 MA. i. 126; AA. i. 319; ii. 845, etc. 
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Dipalatittha.— A ford iu the Mahavaluka-gahga/ 

1 Cv- Ixxii. 54. 

Dipi Jataka (No. 426).— Goatherds onoe occupied an ascetic’s hut, and, 
on their departure, left behind a she-goat who had strayed away. As 
she ran to join the others, she saw a panther in the way ; she showed great 
daring and tried to pacify him with soft words, but all in vain, for he 
devoured her. 

The story was related in reference to a she-goat whom MoggaDana once 
saw near his mountain hut. When she, however, saw a panther, she, with 
great daring, jumped over his body and escaped.^ 

1 J. iii. 479 f. 

Dipika. — See Pancadipika. ' 

Dipuyyana.— A park in Pulatthipura laid out by Parakkamabahu I. 
It was so called because it formed a peninsula.^ 

^ Cv. Ixxiii. 113; Ixxix. 6; Ov. ii. 14, 11 . 2. 


Dukiila (Dukulaka).— A hunter’s son, father of Suvanpasama. He is 
identified with Maha Kassapa. Hor his story see the Sama Jataka.^ 



Dukkatha Sutta. — To five persons certain talk is ill-talk — talk on faith 
to the faithless, on virtue to the virtueless, on learning to one of little 
learning, on generosity to the mean, on insight to the foolish.^ 

1 A. iii. 181, 


1. Dukkara (or Kumma) Sutta. — A wise monk should witiidraw within 
himself, like the tortoise withdrawing his limbs.^ 

1 S. i. 7. 


2. Dukkara Sutta.— Things difficult to do in the religious life, in varying 

degree.^ ; ; 

1 S. iv. 260, 262. - . i , . 


1. Dukkha Sutta. — Dukkha arises from the contact of the senses and the 
objects proper to the senses, resulting in feeling, which, in turn, produces 
craving. By destroying this process dukkha is destroyed.^ 

1 S. n.71}c/:i. iv.86. 
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Dukkhadhamma Sutta.— When a nion^ Imows the arising and the 
destruction of all states of ill, he realizes the nature of sensual pleasures 
and has no longing for them. This is explained by various similes.^ 

1 S. iv. 188 fiF. 

“ Dulddiam»ajjhatta ” Sutta,— The eye is 111, so are the other senses, and 
therefore void of self. ^ 

1 S. iv.:2. 

“ Biikkliam-lbaMra” Sutta.—Forms seen by the eye are 111, so are the 
things perceived by other senses. They are void of self.^ 

1 S. iv. 4.. 

Dukkliamuia. — A Pacceka Buddha, mentioned in a nominal list.^ 

1 ApA. i. 107; M. iii. 70. 

Dukkhaiakkhana Vatthll.— The story of five hundred monks who, in the 
time of Kassapa Buddha, had jnactised meditation on the characteristics 
of suffering. In the [aesent ago they became arahants immediately on 
hearing a stanza on suffering.^ 

^ DhA. iii. 406. 

“Dukkhani” Sutta.— The five ills of a recluse: he is not content with 
any of the four requisites and finds no delight in the holy life.^ 

1 A, iii. 146 

“ Dukkhena ” Sutta. — Desire should be put away for that which has 
suffering inherent in it.^ 

1 S, iii. 178, 

Duggata Sutta. — Whenever one sees a hardship or a hard lot one should 
remember that one, too, has suffered likewise in sonic life or other. In- 
calculable is the course of samsara.^ 

1 S. ii. 186. 

Duggati Sutta, — The Ariyan who has unwavering faith in the Buddha, 
the Dhamma and the Saiigha and is possessed of virtue, is free from an 
unhappy condition of existence.^ 

1 S. V, 364. 

Dueearita Vagga. — The twenty-fifth chapter of tlic PalLcaka Nipata of 
the Anguttara Fikaya.^ 

1 A. iii. 267-70. 





[ Duecarita Sutta 



1. Duecarita Sutta.-— The foTir bad habits of speech— falsehood, slander, 
bitter speech, idle babble ; and the four good habits— truthful speaking, 
speaking well of others, soft speech and wise speech.^ 

1 A. ii. 228. 


2. Duecarita Sutta.— Five disadvantages of evil conduct — self -Upbraid- 
ing, dispraise by the wise, evil reputation, death as a lunatic, unhappy 
rebirth.^ 


3. Duecarita Sutta.— A inonk once came to the Buddha and asked for 
a brief teaching. The Buddha asked him to abandon wrong conduct 
with regard to body, feelings, mind and mind-states, and to cultivate the 
four satipatthanas.’’ 

i'S.v. 188.. " 


d. Duecarita Sutta.— Three conditions^ — wicked conduct in deed, word 
and thought— and their opposites.^ 


Dujipa. — A king who lived to the age of one thousand. He reigned for 
five hundred years and, at the end of that period, gave alms to the 
brahmins, renounced his kingdom and became an ascetic.^ 

He is probably identical with Dudipa, king of Benares, who is mentioned^ 
as having given aw'ay great wealth, and as a result reached heaven. 
v.l. Dudipa. 

^ J. vi. 203. : ^ J. vi. 99. 


Dujjaya. — A king of a past age, a previous birth of Cula-Cunda Thera. 

1 Ap. i. 102. 


1. Duttha, called Dutthakumara, king of Benares, — A former birth of 
Devadatta.^ His story is given in the Saeeahkira Jataka 


2. Duttha. — ^Also called Dutthakumara, the son of Kitavasa. At his 
birth soothsayers foretold his death from thirst, and Kitavasa had lakes 
and ponds dug in various parts of the capital and watorpots placed every- 
where. One day Duttha saw a Pacccka Buddha begging for alms and 
dashed his bowl to the ground. He was seized with thirst, and all the water 
in the city was dried up. He died, and was reborn in Avici.^ 

^ J. ii. 194 f. 


Dutthagamaoi-Abhaya J 
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3. Duttha— Son of the king of Benaies; a previous hirtli of the cniel 
Licehavi prince on whose accoimt the Ekapaniia Jataka [q.v.) was preached/ 

^ J. i. 506. 

Duttfiakllliiari,— Dailghter of a banker of Benares, Bor her story see 
the Takka Jataka. 

Dutthagamap-Abhaya.— -King of Ceylon (101-77 b.c.) He was the son 
of Kakavannatissa (ruler of Mahagama) and of Viharadevi, and was called 
Gamani-Abhaya. The antenatal cravings of his mother showed that he 
would be a great warrior, and his father gathered at his court the most 
famous warriors of the land skilled in various ways. Chief among them 
were Nandhimitta, Suranimila, MaMsona, Gothaimbara, Tberaputtabhaya, 
Bharana, Velusumana^ Khanjadeva, Phussadeva and Labbiyavasabha. 
Abhaya early showed signs of an adventurous disposition, and resented 
the confined limits of his father’s kingdom, bounded on the north by the 
Mahavalukariiadi, on the further bank of which lay the Sinhalese country 
ruled by the Damilas. Abhaya was constantly refused permission by his 
father to fight the Damilas and fled in anger to the hills, whence he sent 
his royal father a woman’s garment, to indicate that he was no man. This 
earned for him the nickname of Duttha, which always stuck to him. At 
his father’s death he had to fight with his brother Tissa (afterwards 
Saddha-Tissa) for the possession of the throne. He was first defeated at 
Ciilanganiyapitthb kut later he was victorious, and the Sangha brought 
about a reconciliation between the brothers. When fully prepared, 
DutthagamapI marched against the Damija king, Elara. He rode his state 
elephant, Kandiila, born on the same day as himself. He commenced 
operations at Mahiyangana, capturing fort after fort, manned by Elara’s 
followers, and fought his way down to Mahavaluka-nadl, where he pitched 
his camp at Kandhavarapitthi, near Vijitapura, where were concentrated 
the Damilas. After a siege of four months Vijitapura fell, and Duttha- 
gamani advanced through Girilaka and Mahelanagara to Kasapabbata 
near Anuradhapura, the capital.^ There he waited for the onset of Ejara 
and, in the battle that ensued, Elara was defeated and fled towards the 
capital, but he was pursued by DutthagamanI and slain by him in single 
combat close to the southern gate of the city. Elara’s body was burnt 
with royal honours, and Dutthagamani built a tomb over the ashes and 
decreed that no music should be played by people passing it, a decree 
that was for long honoured. This ,act of chivalry, so much in contrast 

r M5v. XXV, 75. Tt. is saifi t.hfit, in ' tUiri.y-twn fortrfisses manned by tb© 
ihe fourt-e of liis jourmy from blah.i- 
giiiiia to .Aniiradhapura be eaptured '■ 
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witli the usual conduct of victors, earned foi Duttliagamani great iionour. 
Later, he defeated reinforeements from India under BliaJliika, nephew of 
Fdara, and thus became sole monarch of Lanka. 

On the seventh day after his final victory, he celebrated a water festival 
at the Tissavapi and, at its conclusion, built the MarieavattM-tMpa {q.v.) 
on the spot where his spear, containing the relic of the Buddha, given by 
the monks at TissamaMrama, remained firmly embedded, no one being 
able to remove it. From now onwards, consoled by the arahants of 
Piyahgud.ipa,who absolved him from blame for the slaughter of his enemies, 
he began his great works of piety, after having distributed h.rgcsse to his 
generals and soldiers. He first built the Lohapasada {q.v.) of nine stories, 
resembling the palace of Blrani, the plan of which was brought to him 
from Tusita by arahants. He then began his greatest achievement, the 
Maha Thupa, erected on a site visited by the Buddha during his third visit 
to Ceylon. The devas, led by Sakka, provided the necessary materials, 
discovered in various parts of the island, and he began work immediately, 
on the. full-moon day of Vesakha. Great celebrations marked the in- 
auguration of the mighty task, ]jlans of various builders were inspected 
before the final choice and no free work was allowed to be done. After 
the relics, o])tained by the arahant Soputtara from the Naga-world, had 
been enshrined in unparalleled splendour and with great feasting, but 
before the chatta of the cetiya and the plaster woirk could be finished, 
Dutthagamani fell ill, Saddha-Tissa was summoned from Dighavapi, 
and he covered the cetiya with white cloth and crowned it with a spire 
of bamboo, that the king, before his death, might visualize his great work 
in its complete form. Theraputtabhaya, a former general, now become an 
a,rahant, and living in the Panjalipabbata, was at the king's side at the time 
of his death and consoled him with reminders of the great merit he had 
accumulated during his life. A record of the king's good deeds was read 
by his secretary, from which it would appear that the king had erected 
ninety -nine other viharas, besides the buildings already mentioned. 
He had once tried to preach in the Lohapasada, but was so overcome by 
nervousness that, realizing how difficiilt was the task of the preacher, he 
ordered special benefactions for those who preached the Doctrine. Two 
gifts made by him are recorded as of very special merih — one was the sale 
of his special earrings to procure food for five thera.s during the Akkhakkha- 
yika famine, the other was his gift of food during his flight from Culanga- 
niya-pitthi.^ He was starving, and his minister Tissa procured a meal for 
him, but as he never ate without ofiering some of the food to the monks, 
he wished for a monk to appear before him. When a thera did so appear, 
he gave him all he had. He was told later, on his death bed, by Thera- 
^ ® Por details see Mhy. 49 fP-; also AA. i. 365 f. 
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puttabliaya, that this food was divided among raany thousands of arahants 
so that the merits of the donor might increase manifold. 

It is said that after death Dutthagamani was born in the Tusita-world, 
there to await the appearance of Metteyya Buddha. He will then become 
the chief disciple of that Bnddha, and his parents will be the parents of 
Metteyya. Before his birth, as the son of Kakavarmatissa, he was a saman- 
era of Kotapabbata-vihara. He fell ill through his hard work on behalf 
of the Sahgha at the Ahasa-cetiya near Cittalapabbata, and as he lay dying 
in the SHapas^ya-pailvena) Viharadevi visited him at the suggestion of 
an arahant thera, and after much difficulty persuaded him to be reborn 
in this world as her son.® 

Dutthagamani is regarded as the hero of the Mahavamsa epic. His 
son was Saliya, who, however, did not succeed him, preferring to marry 
a candala maiden, Asokamala. Dutthagamani’s successor, therefore, was 
Saddhatissa. 

The Dhammapada Commentary^ mentions a minister of Dutthagamam 
called Lakuptaka-atimbara^ whose wife was Sumana. 

Dutthagamani lived to the age of sixty-eight.® 

Once, after his conquest of the Damilas, he was unable to sleep for a 
whole month, then, at the suggestion of the monks, he took the fast of 
the eight vows and eight monks chanted to him the Cittayamaka. He 
fell asleep during the chanting.® 

® These particulars relating to Dut- 
thagamani are summarised from Mhv. 
chaps. Dpv. xviii. 53; xix. 

1 ff.; Sp. i. 102. 

Dutthatthaka.— The third Sutta of the Atthakavagga of the Sutta 
Nipata.^ The sUtta was preached in reference to the calumny raised 
against the Buddha by the heretics who used the female ascetic Stindari 
to further their ends.® Commentarial explanation of this is included in 
the Mahaniddesa,® The burden of the sutta is that he who praises his 
own virtue and is dependent upon varying dogmas of philosophy is con- 
stantly censured. The muni is one who has shaken off all systems of 
philosophy. 

1 SN. vs. 780-87. ® SNA. ii. 518 f. ® i- £f. 

1. Dutiya Sutta. — On the four modes ;Of progress: painful with sluggish 
intuition and with swift intuition, and pleasant, with the same two varieties 
of ir tuition.^ 


« DM. iv. 60. 

® Mhv. xxiv, 47. 
8 DA. ii. 640. 


1 A. ii. 164. 
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2, Dutiya Sutta. — Questions asked by a deva and the Buddha’s reply 
thereto. “ What has a good man as his companion ?” is one question, 
and the reply thereto is “ faith. 

■ ■ 1 S. i. 38.'"'. . 

Dutiyapalayi Jataka (No. 230). — The Bodhisatta was once king of 
Benares, and the Gandhara king of Takkasila besieged his capital. The 
Bodhisatta appeared before him and threatened to crush his forces, and 
the Gandhara king fled. 

The story was told in reference to an ascetic who visited Jetavaua in 
order to argue with the Buddha; but on seeing the Buddha seated in the 
hall expounding the Doctrine,: his courage forsook him and he ran away 
with a crowd at his heels. He is identified with the Gandhara king.^ 

Dutiyamakkata Jataka.— See DuhMyamakkata. 

Dutiyasela-vihara.— A monastery in Ceylon (Sinhalese, 
Kittisirirajasiha gave to the vihara the village of Ratanadopi.^ 

I'Cv. 0.2^2. . 

Dudipa.— SeeDulipa.''' ■ V, 

Duddada Jataka (No. 180).— t'.Z. Dudda, Dudada. Once the Bodhisatta 
was a brahmin of Kasi and, after being educated in TakkasilUj became an 
ascetic in the Himalaya. When he and his fellow ascetics visited Benares 
for salt and seasoning, the people gathered together and gave them food. 

The story was told in reference to two young men who made a collection 
in Savatthi to feed the Buddha and his . monies.^ 

, ^ J. ii'SS'.f. ■ . ■ 

Dunduhhissara Thera.— An arahant, After the Third Council he accom- 
panied the Thera Majjhima to the region at the foot of the Himalaya.^ 
In the Dipavamsa^ he is called Durabhisara. 

1 Sp. i. 68; MT. 317; Mbv. 115. 2 vijj. jq. 

Dunnivittha. — ^A brahmin village in the Kalihga country. It lay on the 
road (along which Vessautara journeyed to Vahkagiri) from Jetuttara to 
the Ceti kingdom, five leagues from Aranjaragiri and ten from the Ceti 
country. , It was the residence of Jujaka and Amittatapana.^ 

1 J. vi. 621, iitl. 


Dubbalakattha Jataka ] 
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1. Duppanna Sutta. — One who is m uhbelieyer, immoral, indolent and of 
weak wisdom, is born in pnrgatory.^ \ 

. . . 1 A.'ii. 227..-. 

2. Duppanna Sutta. — One who has the above qualities is censured by the 
wise and gathers much demerit/ 

^ A..ii.'227. 

3. Duppanna Sutta.— A monk asks the Buddha as to who can be called 
a witless imbecile, and the answer is,; he who fails to practise the seven 
bojjhahgas/ 

' - ^ ■ a T. 99, 

Duppasaha. — A king of long ago, descendant of MaMsammata. He was 
the last of fifty kings who ruled in Ayujjha. Sixty of his descendants 
reigned in Benares/ 

1 Dpv. iii. ^6^ MT. 127. 

Dubbaea Jataka (No. 116),— The Bodhisatta was once a very skilled 
acrobat and travelled about with his teacher who knew the dance of the 
four javelins. One day the teacher, in a drunken fit of boasting, announced 
that he would do the dance of the javelins— which he did not know — 

and insisted on doing it against the advice of the Bodhisatta. The result 
was that the boaster Avas impaled on the fifth javelin.^ For the intro- 
ductory story see the Gijiha Jataka (Ko^ 42). 

1 J. i. 430 f. 

Dubbanpiya Sutta. — Once an ill-favoured yakkha came to be seated on 
Sakka’s throne. The gods of Tavatimsa were greatly vexed on seeing him, 
but the greater their annoyance, the handsomer grew the yakkha. Then 
Sakka came up and showed great humility before the yakkha, and the 
greater his humility the uglier did the yakkha become, until he dis- 
appeared.^ 

^ S. i. 237. 

Dubbalakattha Jataka (No. 105), — Once an elephant, caught in the 
Himalaya, while being trained by the king’s trainers, broke away from his 
chains and escaped to the mountains. There he lived in a constant state 
of terror until the Bodhisatta, who was a tree-sprite, dispelled his fears. 

The story was told in reference to a monk who was always in fear of 
death. He is identified with the elephant-''' , , 

ij. i. 4M-6. 
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Dubbalavapitissaka-vihara. — A monastery in Ceylon, founded by 
Saddhatissa/ Kapittliatissa built for it an uposatlia-ball.^ 

1 Mhv. xxxiii. 8. ^ xxxvL 17. 

Dubbinoda Sutta.— Five things are hard to push against : ill-will, infatua- 
tion, ostentation and vagrant thoughts.^ 

1 A. iii. 184. 

Dumasara. — A cahkavatti of four ka.ppas ago, a former birth of Sannaka 
Thera/ 

1 Ap. i. 120. 

Dumbara.-~A district in the Malaya country of Ceylon.^ 

1 Cv. Ixx. 5, 8. 

1. Dummukha. — A Licchavi chieftain. He was present at the dis- 
cussion of the Nigantha Saccaka with tlie Buddha, and seeing Saccaka 
discomfited in the debate, Dummukha compared him to a crab pulled 
out of a pond and ill-treated bj'' village boys.^ 

The Commentary says^ that Dummukha just happened to be his name. 
He was in reality quite handsome. 

1 M. i. 234. 2 MA. i. 459. 

2. Dummukha. — King of Kampilla in Uttarapancala. One day, while 
looking from his window down on to the palace yard, he saw several bulls 
setting Upon a cow in lust, and one Indl, stronger than the rest, killed 
another with his horns. The king, realizing the evil nature of lust, entered 
into a trance and became a Pacccka Buddha.’' 

1 J. Hi. 379, 381. 

1. Dummedha Jataka (No. 50). — The Bodhisatta was once born as 
Brahmadatta, king of Benares. Seeing that his subjects were much 
given to offering sacrifices to the gods in course of which animals were killed 
and other sins committed, he made proclamation, soon after becoming 
king, that he had made a vow to offer in sacrifice all those of his subjects 
who were addicted to the Five Sins and walked upon the ten paths of 
unrighteousness. His ministers were sent to look for such people, and the 
proclamation had the desired effect.’ 

For the introductory story see the Mabakabba Jataka. 

1 - 1 . 1 . 27)9 i\ 












1. DussOa Sutta. — For tlie wicked ■^lio lack virtue, right concentration 
perforce destrqjsed, and this tdtimately leads to the destruction of emanci- 


, [ Dussa^thupa 

Dussa-tMpa. — A thiipa huilt in the Brahma-world by Ghatikara, 
enshrining the garments worn by the Buddha at the time of his Renuncia- 
tion. It was built of gems and was twelve yojanas high.^ Among the 
wonders performed by Bhaddaji one was to carry it on his outstretched 
palm and show it to the multitude.® 

^ Dathavainsa, vs. 35. 2 xxxi. 11; MT. 562. 

Dussadayaka Thera. — An arahant. Ninety-four kappas ago he was 
a khattiya, and having received some garments as a tribute, gave them to 
the Buddha Siddhattha. Sixty -seven kappas ago he was a king named 

Parisuddha." 

1 Ap. i. 185. 

Dussanta.— The Pali form of the Sanskrit Dusyanta,^ 

1 Kff., Ov. Ixiv. 44. 

Dussapavarika. — A setthi of Nalanda who owned a mango-grove near 
the city. Having heard the Buddha jDreach, he became his follower and 
built for him and his Order a monastery in his mango-grove, which came 
to be called Pavarikamhavana.^ 

^ DA. iii. 873; MA. ii. 694; SA. iii. 169. 
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Dussalakkhapa. — A brahmin of Bajagaha who claimed to be able to 
prognosticate by looking at pieces of cloth; For Ms story see the Mahgala 
Jataka.^ 

i j. i. 373. 

Dussarama. — A monastery in Silavati where the Buddha SikM died.^ 
The Commentary® calls it Assarama. 

1 Bu. xxi. 28. 2 BuA. 204. 

Dussavudha. — One of the four most effective weapons found in the world. 
It belonged to Alavaka. If he threw it up into the sky, no rain would fall 
for twelve years; if he let it fall on the earth, all plants aud trees would 
die and nothing would grow for twelve years; if he threw it into the sea, 
the sea would completely dry up; it could make Sineru crumble into pieces. 
Alavaka hurled it at the Buddha, but it fell at the Buddha's feet and 
remained there as a rUg. It is also called Vatthavudha, and was evidently 
made of cloth. ^ 

1 SNA. i. 225 f. 



pated knowledge and insigHt, just as a: tree devoid of brandies and leaves 
is ultimately destroyed.^^^ ^ ^ ^ 

^ A, iii. 19. 


2. Dussiia Sutta,— A woman wbo is faitbless, shameless, unscrupulous, 
immoral and of weak wisdom, is born in purgatory/ 

J- S.iv. 242. 


1. Dussilya or Anathapi^^ka Sutta.— Anathapindika, grievously ill, 
sends for Sariputta, who visits Him mtli Ananda. Sariputta reminds 
AnatHapindika of His virtuous qualities, ;sucH as His loyalty to the Buddha, 
the DHamma and the SangHa, Ms freedom from immorality and the like, 
from wrong views, aims, etc. Immediately Anathapindika’s pains vanish, 
he serves the two monks from His own cooking-pot, and they take their 
leave. Ananda reports the incident to the Buddha, who praises Sariputta's 
wisdom.^ 

/ ■ iS.v.'380'a' 


2. Dussilya or Anatliapipdika Sutta. — —The same as the first, but here it 
is Ananda who admonishes and reminds Auathapindika that he possesses 
all the qualities of a sotapanna.^ 

1 S. v. 385f. 


1. Duta Jataka (No. 260).--~Onee the Bodhisatta was king of Benares. 
He was very dainty as to food, and spent so rnuch on it that he came to 
be known as BkojanasuddMka (Dainty-food),. He always ate in a 
decorated pavilion in full view of his people. One day, a greedy man 
seeing him eat and wishing to taste the food, rushed up to him with clasped 
hands, saying that he was a messenger {duta), messengers having free 
access to the king. Approaching the table, he snatched some food and 
thrust it into his mouth. The king’s attendants wished to behead him, 
but the king invited him to share his meal, and, at the conclusion, enquired 
as to his message. He said he was the messenger of Lust and of the Belly, 
and told the king how great was the power of these two. The king was 
pleased with him and gave him one thousand cows. 

The story was told in reference to a greedy monk.^ 

1 J. ii. 318-21. 


2. Data Jataka (No. 478), — The Bodhisatta was once a brahmin of Kasi. 
He studied at Takkasila, and wandered about begging for gold to pay 
his teacher. He collected n few ounces, but on his way back he was forced 
to cross the Ganges, and the gold fell into tlie river. He then thought 







DM.---Farae of Mara in tiie time of Kakusandha Biiddha. He was, 
in that birth, son of Kali, sister of Moggallana. He first incited the 
brahmin householders to revile Kakusandha’s monks, chief of whom were 
Vidhura and Sanjiva; when that effort failed owing to the thoughts of 
goodwill, pity, sympathy and equanimity, developed by the monks, he 


2. Duteyya Sutta.—Few are those who abstain from sending messengers, 
or from serving as such; many those who do not.^ 


1 S. V. 473. 


Duratissaka-vapi.~-A tank in Rohapa, near Mahagama. Meghavanna- 
bhaya, min ister of Mahasena, leading a revolt against the king, once 
encamped on its bank.^ SaddMtissa built a vihara near by.^ Mahanaga 
gave to the ascetics one thousand fields watered by the tank,® and Parakka^ 
mabahu I. repaired the tank.^ Geiger thinks® that Duratissa-vapi is 
probably identical with Duravapi. 


^ Mhv. xxxvii. 18. 

® Ihid., xxxiii. 9. 

® Gv. xli. 90; see Gv. Trs. i. 62, n. 1. 


^ Ibid., Ixxix. 32. 

^ Mliv. Tts. 248, n. 5. 


Duravapi.-— A tank built by Ilanaga,^ probably identical with Duratissa- 
vapi 

■ MhT. xxxv.'32. 


Durenidana.— -The story of the Bodhisatta from the time of the 
announcement made by Dipa^ara regarding his Enlightenment to his 
birth in the Tusita world. This forms part of the Nidanakatha of the 
Jataka' Commentary.^' -■ 


1 J.i.2-47. 
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out a plan and sat fasting on the bank of the river, refusing to speak to 
anybody until the king of Benares himself came. To him he told his 
story, pointing out that it would have been useless to tell the others, they 
being unable to helj) him. The king gave him twice the original quantity 
of gold. 

The story was related in reference to a discussion by the monks as to 
the Buddha’s great resoUrcefuLness.'*' 

1 J.iv. 224-8. 


1. Duteyya Sutta.-— Eight qualities which make a monk a suitable 
messenger. Sariputta possesses these eight qualities.^ 

1 A. iv. 196. 


next incited the brahmins to vshow great honour to the monks, hoping, 
in that way, to tempt them. But, owing to the intervention of 'Kaku- 
sandha, Dusrs attempts failed and ho was born in the Maha Niraya. The 
story is given in the Maratajjaniya Suttad Dusi is mentioned® as having 
died early because his life was cut off by kamma. 

I M. i. 333 fF.; also Tliag. 1187-91; ThagA. ii, 183. a Vsm. 229. 

Dematavaia. — locality of BohaBad 

^ Cv. Ixxiv. 139. 

BematthapMatthali— A village in the Malaya district of Ceylon.^ 

1 ,CV..1XX. 11. " 

Demaliyagama. — A locality in Ceylon, mentioned in the campaigns of 
Gajabahud 

^ Cv. Ixvii. 45. 

1. Deva. — Aggasiivaka of Sujata Buddha. He w^as a chaplain’s son, and 
the Buddha’s first sermon was addressed to him and his friend Sudassanad 
He is also called Sudevad 

1 J. i. 38; BuA. 108, 170. 2 j3,i, xiii. 25. 

2. Deva. — A devax>utta, son of Virupakkha and brother of Kalakapni.^ 

^ J. iii. 261. 


3. Deva. — A monk, resident in Kappukagama {vJ. Kambugama). 
Voharikatissa heard him jixeach and restored for him five buildings.^ 

This may be the thera whom Sanghatissa heard preaching the Andhaka- 
vinda Sutta. The king, being very pleased with him, set uj) an offering of 
gruel to the monks of the Mahavihara.® 

^ Mhv, xxxvi. 29; Dpv. xxii. 41. 2 Dpv. xxii. 50. 

4r. Deva. — A thera of Ceylon at whose request tJpasena wrote the 
Maha Hiddesa Commentary.®- 

1 x^INidA. i. 1. 

6. Deva. — See also Maliya(Malaya-)-deva and Mahadeva. 

6. Deva. — ^A thera of Ceylon, who, according to the Gandhavamsad 
wrote the Sumanakutavanjaana. This work is, however, generally 
ascribed to Vedeha.® 

1 Gv. p. 03. 2 223 f.; Svd. 1263. 
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7. Deva. — Senajiati of Kittisiriraegha. He was stationed at Badalatthali, 
and accompanied Ratnavali when he took the young Parakkamabahu to 
Kittisirimegha/ 

1 Cv. Ixvii. 82. 

8. Deva.— Lankadhinayaka. A general of Gajabaliu II.^ 

1 Cv. Ixx. 104, 324. 

9. Deva.— A general of Parakkamabahu I. He took part in the cam- 
paigns against Gajabahu, and later was sent to his rescue in Pulatthipura. 
Deva was imprisoned there, and Parakkamabahu sent housebreakers to 
release him, after which he was idespatohed with an army to Gangatataka, 
where he defeated Manabharana. At Hedillakhap^agama he defeated 
Mahinda. The last we hear of him. is that he fell into his enemy’s power 
at a village called Surulla. Parakkama1)ahu went to rescue him, but had 
to abandon the ehort. It is possible that he was ransomed and became 
Lankapura.^ (See below.) 

1 Cv. Ixx. 123, 153-7, 245, 285, 300, 316; Ixxii. 45, 76, 82, 122, 137 f. 

10. Deva.— A general of Parakkamabahu I., called Lahkapura, xnobably 
identical with 9. Pie fought against Sukarabhatu, and later took part in 
the Sinhalese expedition to South India and fought in fierce battles at 
Tirippaluru and Rajina, capturing the latter place.^ 

1 Cv. Ixxv. 130; Ixxvi. 250, 310, 324, 326. 


11. Deva. — A minister of Ayasmanta, He was sent to erect a vihara 
at Valligama.^ 


^ Cv. Ixxx. 38. 


12. Deva^— A setthi of Vedisagiri. His daughter Devi was married to 
Asoka, who met her while staying at her father’s house on his way to 

1 MT. 324; Sp.i. 70. 


Deva Sutta, — The struggle of the devas and the asuras is typical of that 
of the monks with Mara ; victory is sometimes on one side, sometimes on 
the other. Until the enemy is completely crushed and rendered ineffective.^ 

1 A.iv.432f. 


Devakatasobbha. — A pool near Kosambi. Close by was the Pilakklia- 
guha and the Paribbajakarama, where Ananda once visited Sandaka and 
held a discussion with him.^ 

1 M. i. 513;MA. ii, 687. 


1. Devakuta,— -The name of the Cetiyapabbata in the time of the Biicldha 
Kakusandha. The Bnddha visited it, and all the people of Ojadipa (as 
Ceylon was then called) paid him homaged 


2. Devakuta. — A hill in India where Sumedha Buddha preached to a 
very large concourse/ 


1 Bu, xii. 9. 


Devagajjita.— 
Ankolaka Thera 


-A king of thirty-six kappas ago; a previous birth of 
1 ' 

^ Ap. i. 199. 


Devagandha. — Fourteen kappas ago there were sixteen kings of this 
name, all previous births of Gandhamaliya Thera/ 

1 Ap. i. 135. 


Devagabbha. — A yakkha. When Candagutta died, the yakkha entered 
into his dead body and pretended that the king was yet alive. Bmdusara 
thereupon cut off his head.^ 

1 MT. 188 £; cp. J. vi. 474. : : ■ ; 


Devagabbha. — Daughter of Mahakamsa, king of Asitahjana. It was 
predicted that her son would destroy the lineage of Kamsa ; she was there- 
fore imprisoned in a room built on a single pillar. With the help of her 
serving woman, Nandagopa, she entered into an intrigue with Upasagara, 
whom she afterwards married. They had ten sons — the notorious Andha- 
kavenhudasaputta (<7.1;.)— and one daughter, Anjana.^ 

1 J. iv. 79 IF.; PvA. 99 IF. 

Devaoarika Sutta.-— A group of three suttas describing how Moggallana 
visits the deva-worids and learns from the devas how they attained 
happiness through following the Buddha's teaching.^ 


1 S. V. 3C6 f. 
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2. Devata Vagga.— The seventk chapter of the same.^ 

1 A. iii. 421-9. 

3. Devata Vagga.— The fourth chajiter of the Sattaka Nipiita of the 
Aiignttara Mkaya.^ 

I A. .iv. 27-39. 

Devata Samyutta.— First division of the Samyutta Nikaya. It contains 
records of visits paid to the Buddha by various deities and the conversa- 
tions which ensued.^ 

1 S.i. 1-45. 

1. Devata Sutta. — A devata visits the Buddha at Jetavana and tells him 
of six things neces,sary for a monk’s spiritual development: reverence 
for the Buddha, the Dhainma and the Sahgha, reverence for the discipline, 
grace in speech and good friendship. The Buddha reports this visit to 
the monks, and Sariputta explains why these particular qualities w’crc 
mentioned by the devata.^ 

1 A. iii. 423. 

2. Devata Sutta. — The Buddha tells the monks how, on various occasions, 
clevas liad visited him and told him that they had felt remorse after their 
death because they had not honoured recluses during their life as human 
beings. Others who had honoured recluses had obtained hapijiness.’^ 

iA.iv;390f. ’ 

Devatapanha, Devatapanha Jataka.— Jataka No. 350 is called Deva- 
tapauha Jataka,^ and the Commentary states that the story will be ex- 
j)lai3ied in the Ummagga Jataka. The Ummagga Jataka contains a series 
of questions asked of King Vedeha by the goddess who lived in his parasol, 
because she wished to restore Mahosadha to the king’s favour. Vedeha 
inquired of all his wise men, but they could find no answers, and, in the 
end, he was compelled to send for Mahosadha. The questions, in the nature 
of riddles, were put to him and he solved them all.^ 

^ J, iii. 152. 2 37 Q f j riddles with answers are found in pp. 376 f. 

Devatissa.-— A village in Kotthavata, given to the Dhammarueikas by 
Aggahodhi V.^ 

Gv. xlviii. 2. 

Devadatta. — Son of the Sakyan Suppabuddha (maternal uncle of the 
Buddha) and his wife Amita. He had a sister Bhaddakaccana, who married 



Devadatta ] HOT 

Prince Siddhattha/ When the Buddha visited Kapilavatthu after the 
Knlightenincut and jn'caclied to the Sakyans, Devadatta was converted 
together with iiis friends Ananda, Bhagu, Kimbila, Bhaddiya, Anuruddha, 
and their barber, Up^i, and he souglit the Buddha at AnUpiya and entered 
the Order.^ During the rainy season that followed, Devadatta acquired 
the power of iddhi ]>ossible to those who arc yet of the world [jmthujjanilia- 
iddhi).^ For some time he seems to have enjoyed great honour in the 
Order, and in one passage"^ he is mentioned in a list of eleven of the chief 
Elders of all of whom the Buddha speaks in praise. Devadatta was later 
susjjectc'd of evil wishes.® About eight years before the Buddha’s death,® 
Devadatta, eager for gain and favour and jealous of the Buddha’s fame, 
attempted to win over Ajatasattu. Pie assumed tlio form of a child having 
a girdle of snakes, and suddenly a])pearcd on Ajatasattii’s lap, frightening 
him. lie then resumed his own form, and Ajasattu, much impressed, paid 
him great honour and, it is said, visited him morning and evening with five 
hundred chariots and sent him daily five hundred dishes of food.’ This 
encouraged Devadatta in his schtmes, and he conceived the idea of taking 
he Buddha’s place as leader of the Sangha. As soon as this thought 
ccurred to' him, his fdd/M'-power disappeared. 

The Koliyan Kakudha, follower of MoggaUana, reborn as a manomaya- 
Icdyikadeva, divined Devadatta’s plan and informed Moggallana. The 
latter repeated tiic matter to the Buddha, but the Buddha said it was 
unnecessary to discuss it as Devadatta w'ould ultimately betray himself. 

1 Mhv. iL 22; MT. 136; DhA. iii. 44. j 2 Vin. ii. 182, 

The Dulva (Bockhili, p. 13) calls him ® Ibid., 183; for particulars see Rook- 
the son of Amitodana and brother of hill, p. 86. 

Ananda. This is supported by Mtn, j * Ud. i. 5. Again in Vin. (ii. 189) 
(ii. 69), which says that after the Buddha’s ] Smpixtta is mentioned as having gone 
renunciation, Devadatta tried to tempt . about llajagaha singing Devadatta’s 
Bhaddakaccana. In one passage in the [ praises; see also DhA, i. 64 f. 

Viimya (ii. 189), Devadatta is spoken of , ® M.g., S. ii. 156, 

as Godhiputta, Docs this mean that ' ® The following account is summarised 
his mother’s name was Godhi ? The , from various passages in the books, 
Sanskrit hooks {e.g., Mtu) give several ! chiefly Vin, ii. 184 ff.; in. 171 f.; 174 f.; 
stories of his youth which show his I iv. 71; DhA. i. 112 ff.; iii. 154; A. iii. 
maline. When Siddhattha was about i 123, 402; ii. 73; iv. 160; J. i. 113, 142» 
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Sometime later, Devadatta went to the Buddha and suggested that the 
leadership of the Order should be handed over to him in view of the 
Buddha’s approaching old age. The Buddha scorned the suggestion, 
saying, “Not even to Sariputta or Moggallana would I hand over the 
Order, and would I then to thee, vile one, to be vomited like spittk 
Devadatta showed great resentment and vowed vengeance. There- 
upon, at the Buddha’s suggestion, a proclamation was issued to the 
Sangha that in anything done by Devadatta in the name of the 
Buddha, the Dhamma and the Saiigha, none but Devadatta was to be 
recognised. 

It was at this time that Devadatta incited AjatasattU to kill his father, 
Bimbisara, while he himself prepared to kill the Buddha.® 

Ajatasattu agreed, and provided Devadatta with royal archers to shoot 
the Buddha. These were placed on different paths, one on one path, two 
on another, and so on up to sixteen, and the plan was so laid that not 
one of them would survive to tell the tale. But when the Buddha 
approached the first man, he was terrified by the Buddha’s majesty, and his 
body became stiff. The Buddha spoke kindly to him, and the ruan, throw- 
ing away his Aveapons, confessed his intended crime. The Buddha there- 
upon preached to him and, having converted him, sent him back by a 
different path. The other groups of archers, tired of waiting, gave up the 
vigil and went away one after the other. The different groups were led to 
the Buddha by his 'idd^i-power, and he preached to them and converted 
them. The first man returned to Devadatta saying that he was unable 
to kill the Buddha because of his great ^dd/ii-power. 

Devadatta then decided to kill the Buddha himself. One day, when 
the Buddha was walking on the slopes of Gijjhakuta, he hurled down on 
him a great rock. Two peaks sprang up from the ground, thereby arresting 
its rushing advance, but a splinter struck the Buddha’s foot, causing the 
blood to flow. Being in great pain, he was carried to Maddakueefti, and 
from there to Jivaka’s Ambavana, where Jivaka attended him. After 
this event, the monks wished the Buddha to have a guard, but this he 
refused, saying that it was impossible for anyone to deprive a Tathagata 
of his life. 

Devadatta’s next attempt on the Buddha’s life was to persuade 
elephant-keepers to let loose a fierce elephant, Nalagiri (or Dhanapala), 
drunk with toddy, on to the road by which the Buddha would pass. The 
ncAvs spread rapidly, and the Buddha was warned, but refused to turn 

® Vin. ii, 188. This Incident is re- | these plans of Devadatta to harm the 
ferred to in the Abhayarajakumara j Buddha were the result of the Buddha’s 
Sutta (M. i. 393), ; previous evil deeds. 

® The Ap, (ii. 300 f.) explains that all 1 
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back. Astlie elepHaat advanced he pervaded it with love, and thus 
completely subdued it. 


This outrage made Devadatta very unpopular, and even Ajatasattu was 
compelled by the force of public opinion to -withdraw his patronage from 
Devadatta, whose gain and honour decreased. Thereupon he decided, 
with the help of several others, Kokalika, Katamoraka-tissa, Khandade- 
viyaputta and Samuddadatta, to bring about a schism in the Order. These 
five went accordingly to the Buddha and asked for the imposition of five 
rules on all members of the Sangha ; (1) that monks should dwell all their 
lives in the forest, (2) that they should accept no invitations to meals, 
but live entirely on alms obtained by begging, (3) that they should wear 
only robes made of discarded rags and accept no robes from the laity 
(4) that they should dwell at the foot of a tree and not under a roof* 


-cnaT; rney snouid a Dstain completely from fish and flesh. The Buddha's 
reply was that those who felt so inclined could follow these rules— except 
that of sleeping under a tree during the rainy season— but he refused to 
make the rules obligatory. This refusal delighted Devadatta, who went 
about with his party, declaring that the Buddha was prone to luxury and 
abundance. He was believed by the foolish, and in spite of the Buddha’s 
warning against the dire sin of causing schism in the Order, Devadatta 
informed Ananda of his intention of holding an uposatha meeting without 
the Buddha, and, having persuaded five hundred newly ordained monks 
from Yesali to join him, he went out to Gayasisa/^ Among the followers 
of Devadatta were also some nuns, chief of whom was Thullananda, who 
never tired of singing his praises."’" The mother of Kumarakassapa {q.v.), 
also, first entered the Order under Devadatta, but when he denounced her, 
following the discovery of her pregnancy, she sought refuge with the 
Buddha. Some of the Sakyans, too, seem to have preferred Devadatta 
to the Buddha— e.y,, Dandapani."® The Buddha sent Sariputta and 
Moggallana to Gayasisa to bring back the deluded ones. Devadatta, 
believing that they had come to join him, rejoiced, and, in spite of Koka- 
lika’s warning, welcomed them. That night he preached very late to the 
monks, and, wishing for rest, asked Sariputta to address the assembly. 
Sariputta and Moggallana preached to such effect that they persuaded 
the five hundred monks to return with them. Kokalika kicked Deva- 
datta on the chest to awaken him and tell him the news. When Deva- 
datta discovered what had happened, hot blood came from his mouth, and 


Sp. iv, 811. At this time, Koka- 
iika was very useful to Devadatta (J. 
ii. 438). 

On this occasion he tried to imitate 
the Buddha, keeping two chief disciples 


beside him (DhA. i. 122). • Three suttas, 
the two Devadatta, and the Mahasa- 
ropama, were preached after this event. 
“ Vin. iv. 66,336, . \ . 

« MA. i. 298. . ' 
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foi nine months he lay grievously ilL^^ As his end drew near, he wished 
to sec the Buddha, though the latter had declared that it would not be 
possible in this life. Devadatta, however, started the journey on a litter, 
but on reaching Jetavana, he stopped the litter on the banks of the pond 
and stepped out to wash. The earth opened and he was swallowed up in 
Avici, where, after sufiering for one hundred thousand kappas, he would 
be reborn as a Facceka Buddha called Atthissarad® It is said^® that at 
the moment of being swallowed by the earth, Devadatta uttered a stanza 
in which he declared that he had no refuge other than the Buddha. It is 
this last act of Devadatta’s which the Buddha had in view when he agreed 
to ordain Devadatta. The .Dhammapada Commentary^'’’ contains a gra])hic 
accoimt of the tortures of Devadatta in Avici. In previous births, also, he 
had been swallowed by the earth, as King Kalabu and as Mahapatapa, 

When the people heard of Devadatta's death, they held a great festival, 
as they had done of yore at the death of Pingala, who was an incarnation 
of Devadatta.’*'® . 

The Jataka Commentary contains numerous stories showing that 
Devadatta \s enmity towards the Buddha was not confined to this life. It 
had existed during many kappas, and though sometimes he was foiled in 
his attempts to harm the Bodhisatta, in many cases he succeeded in working 
his will.’*® The beginning of this enmity, which increased with time, is 
described in the Serivanija Jataka. 

Devadatta’s wickedness and his hatred of the Bodhisatta are illustrated 
in various Jatakas besides those already mentioned — e.g., the Kakkara, 
the Kapi, the Kukkura, the Kuruftga, the Kurunga-miga, the Khandahala, 
the Godha, the Campeyya, the Cula-Nandiya, the Chaddanta, the Taceha- 
sukara, the Tayodhamma, the Tittira, the Dummedha, the Dhammaddhaja, 
the Dhonasakha, the Pandara, tlu' Bhuridatta, the Manieora, the Maha- 
ummagga, the Mahakapi, the Maha-Naradakassapa, the Mahapaduma, 
the Mahasilava, the Romaka, the Latukika, the Vanara, the Vanarinda, 
the Vessantara, the Saccankira, the Sattigumba, the Saliya, the Sumsu- 
mara, and the Suva^inakakkata. In the Dhamma Jataka, Devadatta 


The Vinaya accoimt omits the 
kicldng, but it is mentioned in I)hA. i. 
121 and. in J. i. 491. 

The Saddharmapunclarika (chap, xi.) 
says he will be a Buddha named Deva- 
raja. 

18 DhA. i. 125; see also Mil. 108. He 
was one of five peoi)le who were swal- 
lowed by the earth in the Buddha’s 
time. Mil. 101. 

17 DhA. i. 125; also PSA. 79. PTis 


body in hell is one hundred leagues 
long. 

18 DhA. i. 126 f. 

1® One of the Milinda dilemmas (200 if. ) 
is as follows; “Why should Devadatta, 
who was so wicked, have been, time 
after time, superior in power to the 
Bodhisatta ?” A list of such instances 
is given. Nagasena’s reply is that Deva- 
datta did several good deeds, such as 
protecting the poor, buildmg bridges, etc. 
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is spoken of as liaviiig been tbe vety incarnation of unrigliteoiisness, 
Adhamma. In several stories his craftiness is emphasised—e.g., as the 
jackal in the Sigala JataJsa, as the drunken sot in the Sigala (No. 2) and 
also in the ManOja. In the K^abahu Jataka he is represented as very 
envious, and his falsehood and duplicity are emphasised in the Cetiya, 
the Kakkaxa and the Somanassa Jatakas. His ingratitude is illustrated 
in such stories as those of the Anta, the Amba, the Asampadana, the Upa- 
hana, the Guttila, the Javasakuna, the Dubhiya-makkata, the Nigrodha, 
the Mahakaph the Ruru and the Silavanaga Jatakas, while others, such as 
the Apannaka, the IJbhatobhattha, the Kandagalaka, the Kasava, the 
Giridanta, the Jambukaj the Jambukhadaka, the Parantapa, the Lakkhana, 
the Vinflaka, the Virocana, the Viraka, the Sabbadatha, the Sammudda- 
vanija, the Sammodamana Jatakas, speak of his folly and inefficiency. 

It is stated^ that in spite of the great hatred shown by Devadatta 
towards him, the Buddha did not harbour, on his part, one single feeling 
of ill-will. 

Only once is mention made®^ of the text of a sermon by Devadatta. 
Candikaputta reports this to Sarijmtta, who makes it an occasion for a 
talk to the monks. 

20 Eg., Mil. 410. A, iv. 402 f. 


1. Devadatta Sutta.— Preached to the monks at Gijjhakuta soon after 
Devadatta left the Order. Love of gain, favours and flattery came Upon 
Devadatta for his undoing, like fruit to a plaintain or a bamboo tree, ctc.^' 
^ A. ii. 73; see No. 3 below; cp. Vin. ii. 187 f. and S. ii. 242. 


2. Devadatta Sutta. — Preached in the same circumstances as the above. 
It gives eight reasons for Devadatta ’s downfall, and urges upon the monks 
the necessity for reflection on the good and bad fortune which overtake 
oneself and others from time to time.^ 

1 A. iv. 160 f.; cjp. Vin. ii. 202. 


3. Devadatta Sutta. — Brahma Sahampati visits the Buddha at Gijjha- 
kuta soon after Devadatta had left the Order, and utters the stanza 
contained in No. 1 above. ^ 

^S. i. 1S3. 


1. Devadaha. — A township {nigama) of the Sakyans. The Bude 
stayed there during his tours and preached to the monks on v?i rious topi 
According to the Commentaries® it was the city of the birth of tbt‘ Buddl 

1 S. iii. ,7 f.; iv. 124 f.: M. ii. 214. , 

2 J. i. 52; BiiA. 226; MA. ii, 924, 1021, eto.j ThigA. IS2. 
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motlier and of Pajapatigotami and of their companionsj who married the 
Sakyans of Kapilavatthu. Tile Lumbinlvana, where the Buddha was 
horn, was near Devadaha. The name was originally that of a lake, so 
called either because kings held their sports in it {deva vuccanti rajano 
tesam mangaladaho), or because it came into existence without human 
intervention, hence divine {sayanjdto rd so dalio, tasmd jJi Devadaho). The 
name was later transferred to the village near by.® Devadaha was the 
residence of Devadaha Sakka^ and of Pakkha Thera.® 


® RA. ii. 1S6; also MA. ii. 810. Acc. 
to the Dulva (Rocldiill, p. 12), the city 
was fo\inded liy Sakyans from Kapila- 
vattliu, wlien they grew very numerous. 
The s])ot was pointed out by a deva, 


hence its name. Suppabuddha of Deva- 
daha was a contemporary of Suddho- 
dana (p. 14). 

^ Mhv. ii. 17; MT- 87. 

5 ThagA. i. 114. 


2. Devadaha. — A Sakyan chief called Devadaha-Sakka. His children 
were Anjana and Kaceana. Maya and Fajapath respectively mother and 
stop-mother of the Buddha, were daughters of Anjana.^ 

1 Mhv. ii. 17;MT. 87. 


1. Devadaha Vagga. — The eleventh section of the Majjhima Nikaya 
(suttas 101-10), the Devadaha Sutta being its first sutta.^ 

. A M. ii. 214 ff. 


2. Devadaha Vagga. — The fourteenth chapter of the Salayatana Sam- 
yutta.!'' 


1 S. iv. 124 ff. 


1. Devadaha Sutta. — Preached to the monks at Lumbinivana/ in Deva- 
daha. It deals with the teaching of the Niganthas, that whatsoever the 
individual experience, it comes from, former actions. The sutta also gives 
ten beliefs of the Higanthas, which, the Buddha says, are to be condemned. 
In contrast to these, ten statements are made respecting the Tathagata, 
which are intrinsically true.®' 

1 MA. ii. 810. 2 M. ii. 214 fif. 

2. Devadaha Sutta. — Preached to the monks at Devadaha. Some monks, 
going to reside in the western districts, come to the Buddha to take leave 
of him. He advises them, before starting, to visit Sariputta, whom he 
extols. This they do, and Sariputta explains to them the fundamental 
teachings of the Buddha, in order that they may be ready to answer any 
questions which may be put to them.'^ 

1 S. iii. 6 S, 
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DsvadEhakkha^ai Sutta. — Araliants need not strive earnestly in respect 
of the sixfold sphere of sense, but those who are yet students (sekka) must 
do so. The reasons for this are given.^ 

^ ^ S. iv..l24, 


Devaduta Vagga— The fourth chapter of the Tika Nipata of the Ahgut- 
tara Nikaya.^ 


1 A. i. 132-50. 


Devadnta Sutta. — ^Deals with the three warning messengers of death — 
the sight of old age, the sight of illness and the sight of death. The man 
who fails to pay heed to these messengers and is guilty of unrighteousness 
is condemned by Yama to the tortures of the Mahanirayas, which are 
described in detail.^ 

The same sutta, with several variations, is given at greater length in 
the Majjhima Mkaya,^ where five messengers arc spoken of, the first and 
fourth being the sight of a new-born babe and the sight of a guilty robber 
being punished for his offences respectively. The sutta is referred to for 
a description of Avici.® It was preached by Mahadeva to the people of 
Mahisama^idala/ and by Mahinda at AnurMhapura, on the first day of 
the latter’s arrival there, when one thousand people became sotapannas.® 
The Majjhima version of the sutta is given® as an example of a discourse 
where the Buddha starts the sermon with a simile and then preaches the 
Doctrine. 


^ A. i. 13S f.; cp. MalchMem Jataka, 

2 M. iii. 178 £f. 

3 DhA. i. 107; also AA. i. 21. 


« Mhv. xii, 29; Mbv. 114. 
® Mhv. xiv. 63, 

« E.g., MA. i. 135. 


Devadhamma Jataka (No. 6).-— Once the Bodhisatta was born as Mahim- 
sasa, son of the king of Benares, His brother was Canda and his step- 
brother Suriya. Suriya’s mother, having been granted a boon, claimed 
for him the kingdom. Mahimsasa and Canda thereupon went into exile, 
but they were accompanied by Suriya. Arrived in Himava, Mahimsasa 
sent his two brothers to fetch water from a pool. There, first Suriya 
and then Canda, were seized b)’- a demon who had been allowed by 
Vessavajnia to eat anyone entering the pond, provided he did not Icnow the 
Devadhamma, Mahimsasa then went himself to the pond, and on being 
questioned by the demon, prea.ched to him the Devadhamma — which is to 
shrink from sin. The demon was pleased, and offered Lo release one of his 
victims. Mahimsasa chose Suriya, and gave as his reason that he was 
afraid of being blamed by others. Thoreuiion the demon gave up both 
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his brothers and showed the Bodhisatta great honour. The Bodhisatta 
converted him and he gave up his evil ways. 

The story was related in reference to a rich man of Savatthi who joined 
the Order after his wife’s deatlx. But he continued to enjoy all kinds of 
luxuries until, arraigned before the Buddha, he pulled off his robes and 
stood only in his waist-cloth. The Buddha told him it was not the first 
time he had had to show him the error of his ways. He is identified with 
the water demon, AnaEda with Suriya, and Sariputta with Canda.^ 

The Naeea Jataka was preached in reference to the same monk. 

1 J. i. 126 iii. 74-6. 

Devadhammika. — A class of ascetics (?) mentioned in a nominal list 
They are doomed to purgatory.^ 

; ^ A. iii. 277; see also Dial, i, 222. ■ : 


Devanagara.— Also called Devapura. A town at the southern point of 
Ceylon, the modern Dondra. An old vihara, repaired by Vijayahahu L, 
existed there.^ Devanagara is mentioned in the campaigns of Parakkama- 
bahu I. as a scene of conflict.® There was a temple at Devanagara built® 
in honour of the god Uppalavappa. Here Virabahu celebrated a sacrifice 
after his victory over the Javakas.^ Parakkamabahu IT found the shrine 
in great decay and rebuilt it with great splendour, and inaugurated a 
festival which is celebrated every year, even up to the present day, in the 
month of Asalha.® Parakkamabahu IV. built a long-shaped temple of two 
storeys for the recumbent image of the Buddha, which is found in the 
vihara.® 


1 Cv. lx. 59. 

® Ibid., Ixxv. 47. 

“By Dappulasena acc. to the Sin- 
halese poem BarakUiuba-Sirita. 


^ Cv. Ixxxiii, 49. 

® Ibid., Ixxxv, 85. 
® Ibid., xc. 94. 


Devapa.-—A king of twenty-five kappas ago ; a previous birth of Addha- 
candiya.^ 

1 Ap. i. 231. 

Devapada Sutta. — The four paths that lead to the devas: unwavering 
loyalty to the Buddha, to the Dhamma, to the Sangha, and the cultivation 
of virtues dear to the Ariyans,^ 

1 S. V. 392. 

Devapali. — A village in Ceylon in which Aggabodhi V. built the Girina- 
gara-vihara.^ 


1 Gv. xlviii. 3. 



Devaraja] 

Devaputta Sampitta.— The second section of the Samyutta Nikaya 
contains accounts of visits paid hy various devas to the Buddha/ 

1 S. i. 46 ft 


Devaputta-mara.~See Mara. 


Devapnttarattha.— A district, evidently in Ceylon, the residence of an 
Elder named Pindapatika-Tissa/ 

^ Vsm. 292. 


Devapura.— See Devanagara, 


Devappatiraja. — A minister of Parakkamabahu II. To him were en- 
trusted, by the king, various acts of piety, such as building the road to the 
shrine at Sumanaktita. In making this road the minister constructed 
several bridges, and, at the top of the peak, he placed an image of the god 
Sumana. He also built a three-storeyed pasada at Hatthavanagalla- 
vihara. The village of Mahalabugaccha was given to his family in per- 
petuity, and he was entrusted with the special care of the Tooth Relic/ 
He was evidently a great patron of learning/ 

^ For a detailed account of his doings, see Ov. Ixxxvi. 4 £F. ^ p.L.C. 214, 219. 


Devabhuti. — Thirty kappas ago there were five kings of this name, all 
previous births of Pupphacahgotiya,^ 

lAp. i, 118. 


Devamantiya. — One of the nobles of King Milinda. He it was who took 
the king to Nagasena and who was asked to invite Nagasena to the palace.^ 
The name is considered^ to be a corruption of the Greek Demetrius. 

4 Mil. 22 f. 29. ® Mil. vol. i. p. xix, etc. 


Devamalla.— Son of Kitti of Makkhakudrusa. He came to Kitti (after- 
wards Vijayabahu I.) with a large following from Rohana and offiired hi.s 
services, asking to be made adipada. Later, he retired to Hirannamalaya 
and built a stronghold in Remuna/ . ' 

^ Cv. Ivii 69. 

1. Devaraja. — A general of Parakkamabahu L He held the office of 
Kesadhatu and lived m Pancayojana. : He won^^ at Gimha- 

tittha/ ‘ ’ Aj . 




^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ [ Devaraja 

2. Devaraja.— A viliara in Roha^a, tlie residence of Piyadassi, autlior 
of the Padasadhana. Devaraja formed part of the Rambha-viliarad 

1 P.L.C. 205. 

1. Devala.— An ascetic who once came from the region of Himava in 
search of vinegar and honey and took refuge for the night in a potter’s 
house. Another ascetic, Narada (the Bodhisatta), arrived later at the hut 
and, with the permission of Devala, stayed there. During the night, 
Narada, going out of the hut, trod on the locks of Devala who lay right 
across the doorway. He asked for pardon, and returning, passed by what 
he took to be Devala’s feet, but Devala bad turned round and Narada again 
trod on his hair. Devala thereupon cursed him, saying that, at sunrise, 
his head would split in seven pieces; but Narada stopped the sun from 
rising. The king enquired as to wbat had happened, and, on learning 
the story, forced Devala to ask Narada’s pardon. As he did not do this of 
his own free will, he was taken, at Narada’s suggestion, to a pond and made 
to stand up to his neck in water with a lump of clay on his head. As soon 
as the sun rose the lump of clay split in seven pieces and Devala swam 
away. Devala is identified with Thulla-Tissad 

1 DhA. i. 32 ff. 

2. Devala.— ;See Kaladevala. 

3. Devala.— Cousin of Padumuttara Buddha and later his aggasavaka. 
Padumuttara’s first sermon was addressed to him and his brother Sujata.^ 

^ Bu. xi. 24; BuA. 159; Ap. i. 106. 

4. Devala. — An ascetic in Himava. He lived before the time of Padii- 
muttara Buddha, who was yet in Tusita, but realizing in his mind the 
qualities of previous Buddhas, Devala built a cetiya on the bank of a 
river and made offerings to it in the name of the Buddha. Later, he was 
born in the Brahma-world. He was a previous birth of Sirimatthera 
(Pulinuppadaka).^ 

^ ThagA. i. 280; Ap. ii. 426. 

5. Devala.— A Pacceka Buddha. When Upali was once born as Sunanda, 
the king’s son, one day, when riding on an elephant, he saw Devala and 
insulted him. It was for this reason that he was born in a low caste in his 
last life.^ 


^ ThagA. i. 368. 
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Devala.— A Sinhalese princess, sister of Lokita/ 

1 Gv. lvii.27. 

DevarakkMta.— -Another name for Dhammakitti, author of the Nikaya 
Sahgraha^^ 

IP.L.0.243. 

Devarakkhitalena, — The residence of Talahgara-tissa-pahbata-vasi Ma- 
Mdhamma Thera/ 

^ Sad., p. 88 . 

Deva-vihara. — A vihara in Antarasobbha, built by Aggabodhi V/ 

^ Cv. xlviii. 4. 

1. Devasabha Thera.-— An arahant. He was the son of the ruler of 
a province and succeeded to the title when quite young. He visited the 
Buddha, and after hearing him preach, entered the Order, attaining 
arahantship shortly afterwards. 

In the time of Sikhi Buddha he was a dove, and, having seen the Buddha, 
olfered him a p^?/ak-fruit. He was three times king under the name of 
Piyali.^ He is probably identical with Piyalaphaladayaka of the Apadana/ 
1 Tliag. V. 100; TliagA. i. 187 f, 2 i 109 f. 

2. Devasabha Thera. — An arahant. He was a Sakyan of Kapilavatthu. 
He witnessed the Buddha settle the quarrel between the Sakyans and the 
Koliyans and was established in the Kefuges, Later he visited the Buddha 
at the Nigrodharama and entered the Order, afterwards attaining arahant- 
ship. 

In the time of Sikhi Buddha he was a householder and offered the Buddha 
handhujlvaJca-^owGVs. Seven kappas ago he was a king named Samanta- 
cakkhu.^ 

He is probably identical with Bandhujivaka of the Apadana.® 

1 Thag. V. 100; TiiagA. i, 203 f. . 2 ^p. i. 175 f. 

Devasetthi.— See Deva 12. - . , 

Devasuta. — One of the yakkha chiefs mentioned in the Atanatiya Sutta.^ 

1 I), iii. 204, ; 

Devahita. — A brahmin of Savatthi. Once when the Buddha was ill with 
cramp and desired hot water Upavana obtained from Devahita hot water 
and molasses, which he sent on a pingo by a serving man. , Hot fomenta- 
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tions aEd tte administering of molasses cured the Buddha’s complaint. 
Devahita came later to the Buddha, and after some conversation he was 
converted.^ Devahita was said to be a friend of XJpavalia.^ 

The Saiuyutta Commentary® adds that Devahita earned his living from 
the provision of water heated on his row of ovens and of cosmetics for 
those who came to bathe. On hearing of the Buddha’s illness, he gave to 
Upavana a kind of treacle to be administered in water, 

1 S. i, 174 f.j DtA. iv. 232. 2 phagA, i. 311 f. ® SA. i. 201. 

Devahita Sutta. — Records the incident related above about Devahita.^ 

1 s. i.mf. 

1. Deva.^ — A class of beings. As a title the word Dem is attributed to 
any being regarded, in certain respects, as being above the human level. 
Thus it is used for a king. In a late classification^ there arc three kinds 
of Deva; (conventional gods — e.g., kings and princes); 

visuddhideoa (beings who are divine by the purity of their great religious 
merit — arahants and Buddhas); and upjmttidevd (beings who are born 
divine). Under the third category various groups are enumerated, the 
commonest number being seven: Catummah^ajika, Tavatiipsa, Yama, 
Tusita, Nimmanarati, Paranimmitavasavatti and Brahmakayika.® The 
longest list is that of the Majjhima Nikaya,® which contains the names of 
twenty 'five groups. The popular etymology of the word connects it with 
the root div in the sense of playing, sporting, or amusing oneself, some- 
times also of sliming: dibhant^ ti deva, pancahi hdmagupehi Mlanti, attano 
vd siriyd jotantd ti atiho} The word implies possession of splendour and 
power of moving at will, beauty, goodness and eSulgence of body, and, as 
such, is opposed to the dark powers of mischief and destruction — such as 
the Asuras, Betas and Nerayikas. The Devas are generally regarded as 
sharing kinship and continuity of life with humans; all Devas have been 
men and may again be born among men. They take interest in the doings 
of men, especially the Catiimmaharajika and the gods of Tavatimsa. They 
come to earth to worshipithe Buddha and to show reverence to good men. 
Sakka (g.-u.) is usually spoken of as chief of the gods — devdnam indo. All 
Devas are themselves in samara, needing salvation. They are subject to 
death, their life-spans varying according to the merit of each individual 
deva. They are born in the full flower of youth and are free from illness 
till the moment of their death. Devas die from one of the following 

A ONid. .307; KhA. 123, etc. j (p, 266) contains a list of twenty- 

2 JS.g., D. i. 216; A. i. 210, etc. 1 two, 

® i. 289; iii. 100. The Divyavadana 1 * KhAi 123. 
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causes: exhaustion of life, merit or food; failing, through forgetfulness, to 
eat; and jealousy at the glory of another, which leads to anger.® When 
a deva is about to die five signs appear on him; his clothes got soiled, 
owers worn by him fade, sweat exudes from his armpits, his body loses 
Its colour and he becomes restless on his scat.® 

8 DhA. 1. 178. Tor other particulars | « DA. ii. 427 f.j DhSA, 33, etc 

regarding devas see the article in the NPD. I 

2. Deva.-~Daughter of Udaya I. and wife of MaMnda, son of the Adi- 
pada Dathasivad 

■ ^ Cv. xlix. 12. 

3. Deva.— Daughter of Dappula II. and wife of Kittaggabodhi.' 

Cv.^xlix. 71." 

4. Deva.— Wife of Kassapa V. and mother of Sakkasenapati. She built, 
for the monks living in the wilderness, a vihara called after herself, and 

adorned the Buddha-image at Marieavatti.^ 

1 Cv. Hi, 62, 61, 64 11’. 

1. Deva or Vatapada Sutta.'— The seven rules of conduct observed by 
Sakka, whereby he obtained celestial sovereignty.^ 

4S.:i.:,227. 

2. Deva Sutta.— PJxplains the various names of Sakka-Magha, Purin- 
dada, Vasava, Sahassalddia, Sujampati and Devanam-inda.^ 

I S. i. 228. 

3. Deva Sutta. — ^Mahali visits the Buddha at the Kutagarasala and asks 
if he has seen Sakka. The Buddha answers that ho has and that he knows 
many things about Sakka. He then repeats what is given in Nos. 1 and 2 
above. ^ 

I S. i. 229. 

Devatideva.— The seventh of the future Buddhas.^ 

I Anagat., p. 40. 

Devanampiyatissa.— King of Ceylon (247-207 b.c.). He was the second 
son of Mutasiva. It is said that on the day of his coronation many 
wonderful treasures miraculously appeared, some of which he resolved to 
send as tokens of esteem to his contemporary Dhammasoka of India, with 
whom he had long been on terms of friendship. An embassy, fed by his 
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nephew Maharittha, was despatched to PStaliputta, and the emperor showed 
the ambassadors every mark of honour. He sent back with them all the 
requisites for a coronation) with instructions to celebrate the inauguration 
of the Sinhalese king, whom he invited to embrace Buddhism. On the 
return of the embassy, the king was solemnly crowned a second time.^ 

The chief event in the reign of Devanampiyatissa was the arrival of 
Mahinda in Ceylon. He arrived at the head of a mission in the year of the 
king's second coronation. Mahinda met the king hunting on the full- 
moon day of Jettha. The king welcomed him with great honour and 
speedily embraced the new religion, to which Asoka had already drawn 
his attention, His conversion was the direct result of Mahinda's preaching 
of the Culahatthipadopama Sutta. His earlier religion is not known, it 
may have been Jainism. His example was followed by a large number 
of his subjects, many of whom entered the Order. Devanainpiyatissa 
dedicated to their use the Nandana park and the Mahameghavana, which 
he himself had laid out a little earlier. In the Mahameghavana he built 
the famous MaM-Yihara which, for many centuries, remained the centre 
of the orthodox religion in Ceylon. The dedication of the Maha-Vihara 
took place in the two hundred and thirty-sixth year after the death of the 
Buddha. The king's next pious work was the erection of the Cetiyapab- 
bata-vihara and he, later, built the TMparama, containing the Buddha’s 
right collar-bone. 

When the women of the palace, led by Anula, wife of the sub-king, 
Mahan'aga, expressed a desire to become nuns, Devanampiyatissa sent 
another embassy to Asoka asking him to send Sahgliamitta, together with 
the right branch of the sacred Bodhi-tree. This branch miraculously 
severed itself from the parent tree and, together with Safighamitta, was 
conveyed down the Ganges and arrived in Jambukola^ wmere it was received 
with all honour by Devanampiyatissa. From Jambukola it was taken in 
procession to Anuradhapura, where it was planted in the Mahameghavana, 
the king instituting in its honour a festival, which was observed for many 
centuries. For the use of Sahghainitta and the nuns the king erected 
various buildings, the chief of which was the Hatthalhaka-vihara and the 
Upasika-vihara with its twelve mansions.^ Among other works of Deva- 
nampiyatissa we are told of the building of the Issarasamana- and the 
Vessagiri-viharas, the refectory called Mahapali, the Jambukola-vihara 

^ This cotifirmation of Devanampi- i the Sakyans) and Devanampiyatissa had 
yatissa’s sovereignty under the segis f Sakyan blood. 

of Asoka may have been due either to j 3 ipys account is summarised from the 
the commanding position of Asoka or ' Mahavam.sa (chaps, xi., xiii.-xx.); also 
for the strengthening of family connec- ! Dpv, xi. 14 ff.; xii, 7; xvii. 92. 
tions. Asoka was a Moriyan (a branch of 


in Nagadipa, the Tissamaha-vihara, the Facin&rama and the Pathamathupa. 
He also built the Tissavapi at Amiradhapnra.® 

Mahinda survived him by eight years. ; Devanampiyatissa seems to 
have died without issue, for he was succeeded by four of his brothers. 

® Tho Cv. (xxxvii, 94) mentions also tke Temple of the Tooth at Amiradha- 
the Dhammacakka as having been built pnra. 
by Deviinampiyatissa. It later became 

Deviyapattana.— A village in South India, captured by Lahkapurad 
'■ 'rCv.lsxvi.A69.'.-' 



Devda. — A Kesadhatu, an officer of Parakkamabahu I. 
charge of the district of Mahaniyyama.^ 

U- Ov. Ixxii. 67. 


Devinda. — A minister of King Vedeha. His story is given in the Maha- 
ummagga Jataka. He is identified with Pilotika.^ 

^ J. vi. 478. 


Devi-vihara. — See Dipa-vihara, 


Devi. — Mother of Mahinda and Sanghamitta and wife of Asoka. She 
was the daughter of Deva of Vedisagiri. Asoka met and married her 
while on his way to Ujjeni, there to become Viceroy. When he became 
king, Devi continued to live at Yedisagiri.^ She is sometimes called 
Vedisa-devi.® 

1 Mhv. xiii. 6 ff.; Dpv. vi. 16j Sp. i. 70. 2 mT. 324. 


Devuttara. — Thirty-six kappas ago there were sixteen kings of this 
name all previous births of Mutthipupphiya (Anjavaniya).' 

1 Ap. i, 142; ThagA. i. 128. 


Desaka.-— A township in Sumbharaftha, where the Buddha preached the 
Telapatta Jataka^ and the XJdaya Sutta,® vj. Sedaka. 

1 J. i. 393. ® S. V. 89. ■ -• 


Desakittiya Thera.--An arahant. Ninety-two kappas 
brahmin named Upasalaka who, seeing the Buddha in the foi 
him.b : ■ ' ' ■; 

^ ^ Ap. k 246i ^ ^ 
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Desana or Bhavana Sutta.— On the psycMc: power, its basis, and the 
practice which leads to its cultiyation/ The sutta corresponds, word for 
word, with a passage in Asvagho&’s Sutralahkara, 

1 S. v.':276. 

Desapujaka Thera. — ^An arahant. He once saw Atthadassi Buddha 
passing through the air and, much pleased, ofiered homage in his direction. 
In another birth he was a king named Gosujata.^ 

1 Ap. i. 183. 

I. Dona.— A brahmin. He was at Kusinara at the time of the Buddha's 
death, and it was his intervention which prevented a quarrel among the 
kings who assembled there to claim the Buddha's relics. He pointed out 
to them the impropriety of a quarrel over anything connected with the 
Buddha, the teacher of Peace. The claimants thereupon asked Dona to 
undertake the distribution of the relics. He divided them into eight 
parts, one of which he gave to each king. He himself ke|)t the vessel 
used for collecting and dividing the relics, and over it he built a thupa, 
celebrating a feast in its honour.^ 

Dona first met the Buddha on the road between Ukkattha and Setavya. 
He saw the Buddha's footprints and, following them, he came upon the 
Buddha seated at the foot of a tree. Dona asked him various questions 
as to his identity and the Buddha explained to him his Buddhahood.® 
The Commentary® states that Dona was a teacher with a large following, 
and that the Buddha's journey to Setavya was undertaken for the purpose 
of meeting him. At the end of the Buddha’s discourse, Dona became an 
anagami and composed a poem of twelve thousand words in jnaise of the 
Buddha, This poem became known as the DojQagajjita. Dona was held 
in very high esteem as a teacher, and it is said^ that at some time or other 
practically all the chiefs of Jambudipa had sat at his feet. Therefore he 
was able to dissuade them from quarrelling over the Buddha’s relics. On 
that occasion he stood on a hill and recited the Donagajjita. At first his 
voice could not be heard through the .uproar, but, by degrees, they 
recognised his voice and listened with wrapt attention. 

At the distribution of the relics, Dona, watching his opportunity, hid, 
in his turban, the right eye-tooth of the Buddha, but Sakka saw this, and 
thinking that Doiia was incapable of rendering suitable honour to this 
relic, removed it and placed it in the Culamani-cetiya.® 


Donivagga ] 

2. Dona.— A ISTaga king. See Mahadofla. 
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3. Do:^a.— A batting place in Jambndlpa, wkexe sacrifice was offered to 
tte gods.^ ' 

1 J. V. 388.£^' ■ 

i. Do^a.— A Tamil strongliold captured by Dutthagamani. It was 
commanded by Gavara.^ 

1 Miiv.. xxt. 11. 

Dona Sntta.— A bralimin, Do]dia (probably identical witb Dopa 1 above), 
visits the Buddha and asks if it be true that the Buddha does not honour 
brahmins. The Buddha tells him that there are five kinds of brahmins — 
the Brahma-like, the deva-like, the bound, the breaker of bonds, and 
the brahmin-outcast — and, at Donah request, describes these in detail.^ 
The classification of brahmins given in this sutta is often referred to.® 

1 A. iii. 223 ff. a i, 318, 325, etc. 

Dona-gajjita. — A poem composed by the brahmin Dona (q.'V.), in honour 
of the Buddha. 

Donapaka Sutta.— Once Pasenadi, uncomfortable and short of breath 
after a heavy meal, visited the Buddha. The Buddha admonished him 
on the evils of gluttony and taught the young Sudassana/who came with 
Pasenadi, a verse to be repeated whenever food was placed before the king. 
The king paid the young man one hundred kahapanas daily for this 
service. Pasenadi profited by the lesson and became healthy.^ 

A- g. i. 81; DhA. iii. 264 f. gives a l nephew. This is also probably the 
fuller version of this story. TJiera incident meirtioned at DhA. iv. 15 f.; 
Sudassaua is described as the king’s 1 but the youth thoro is called Uttara. 

Donamukha. — The elephant sent by Prince MahapMuma of Kumuda- 
nagara, at Sona’S request, to kill Piyadassi Buddha. The Buddha spoke 
to the elephant and so won him over.’" 0/. Nalagiri. 

1 Bu. xiv. 0; BuA. 174f. * 

Donavatthu. — ^A brahmin village near Kapilavatthu, the residence of 
Pupna-Mantaniputta and of Annakondafina.® 

^ ThagA. i. 37. ® Ibid., ii. 1} AA. i. 81, 84, 114. 

Donivagga. — A village mentioned in the campaigns of Parakkamabahul.^ 
It stood in a depression twelve miles from the modern Ea^apura, and the 
name is preserved in a stream flowing through it, the Deni vaka.® 

1 Cv. Ixxv. 69, 72. ’ . a Cv. ii. Ab, n. 3. 
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X Doradattika 

Doradattika.— A locality on the Jajjara-nadl. At this spot Farak» 
kamahahu I. built a dana across the river and constructed a canal from 

there to SukaranijjharaA ^^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^ ^^^ ^ ^^ 

1 Ov. Ixviii. 37. 

Dolamaja^apa — A building erected by Parakkamabahu I. in the 
Dipuyyana. It was so called because it contained a swing hung with 
minute golden bells.^ 

1 Cv. Ixxiii. 116. 

Dolapabbata. — Also called Dolahgapabbata. A mountain in Ceylon, to 
the south of the Mahavalukanadi, where Pandukabhaya had his stronghold 
for four years.^ 

^ Mhv. xi. 44; MT. 287. 

Dovaca Sutta.— To get rid of unruliness, evil friendship and being 
tossed about in mind, one should cultivate the opposite qualities.^ 

1 A. iii. 448. 

Dovarikamapdala.— See Dvarama^idala. 

Dohajakhanda. — A section of the Vidhurapaxidita Jataka. It deals 
with Vimala’s plan for seeing Vidhura/ 

^ 1 J. vi. 262-74. 

Dohalapabbata.— A mountain in Ceylon, probably in the district of 
Janapada. Silameghavanna once occupied it.^ Near to it was an image 
house of the Buddha, called Sukara.^ 

1 Cv. xliv. 66; Ov. Tra. i. 79, n. 4. ^ Cv. c. 294, 

Dvattirasakara.— The third section of the Khuddakapathaka— -on the 
thirty-two component parts of the body.^ 

^ Kkp. p. 2; KhpA. 37 ^ 


1. Dvaya Sutta.— The various “ duals which exist--eye and object, 
ear and sound, etc.^ 

iv...67. 

2. Dvaya Sutta.— Owing to the “ duals,” mentioned above, arise the 
difierent kinds of consciousness, etc.— owing to the eye and objects 
arise eye-consciousness, etc.^ 


1 S. V. 167 f. 


Dvftravati ] 
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Dvayaikari Siitta.— Double dealers are boxu, after death., among the egg- 
born harpies.^ 

I S.iii. 241: 


Dvayatanupassana Sutta.— A dissertation delivered by the Buddha, 
outside the Migaramatupasada, on a full-moon day. He tells of the two- 
fold insight~the insight of dukkha and its cause, nirodha and the way 
thereto. He then proceeds to explain the origin of dukkha, from u'paclU, 
avijja,etQ} 

y , 1 SN.p.;i39-.ffi.-;.' - 

Dvadasasahassaka.— A district in Rohana, the modern Giruva-pattu. 
The meaning of the name is the province of the twelve thousand villages.’' 

1 Cv. Ixi. 22; Isxv. 160, 166; Gv. Trs.i. 227, n. 2. 

' I)varaka.--~See Dvaravati. . , ■ . 

Dvarakatha.— The name of a book.’ 

1 Gv. 65, 76. . 

Bvaranayaka.— A village in Ceylon, given by Aggabodhi IV. for the 
maintenance of the padhamghara b-uilt by him for Dathasiva.’ 

1 Cv.xlvi; 13, 

Dvarapalaka Vimana. — The story of a m engaged by a pious 

man of Rajagaha tb guard his gate. The gate had to be kept shut for fear 
of thieves and, as a result, monks had often to go away without receiving 
any alms. A man was therefore engaged to see that the monks’ needs 
were satisfied. The gate-keeper 'Was born after death in Tavatimsa.’ 

1 Vv. v. 5; VvA. 246 f, 

Dvaramandala. — A village in Ceylon. When Pandukabhaya was yonng, 
he lay there in concealment and escaped various attempts on his life.’ 
It was near the Cetiyapabbata, and Kimdali, friend of Dighabhaya, lived 
there.® Five hundred young men from this village were ordained by 
Mahinda.® 

1 Mhv. X. 1 ; Dpv. x. 9. ^ Mh.v. xxiii. 23, “ Ibid., xvii. 69, 

1. Dvaravati (Dvaraka).— -A city in India. It had the sea on one side 
and a mountain on the other; The Aadliakavenhiidasaplitta tried to take 
it but in vain, because when the goblin^ guarding the city,, gave the alarm, 
the city would rise up in the air and settle bn the sea till the enemy dis- 
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appeared. They tlien sbnght Eajpiadipayana’s advice and fixed the city 
down with chains. This enabled the Andhakavenhndasaputta to capture 
it and naake it their capital.^ It was also the capital of King Sivi.^ The 
Petavatthu and its Commentary® speak of Dyarayati as a city of Kamhoja. 
It may be Karnsabhoja which is meant, the country of the Andhakavenhu- 
dasaputta. 

1 J. jy. 82 flP. 2 j, vi. 421, ® Pt. ii. 9; PvA. 113. 

2. DvaravatL-— A city in the time of Siddhattha Buddha.^ 

1 Ap,i. 200. ; " 

Dvedhavitakka Sutta. — ^Preached at Jetavana. The Buddha tells the 
monks how, before the Enlightenment, he divided his thoughts into two 
groups— -the first being of pleasures of sense, of harm and of hurt, and the 
other thoughts of renunciation. He then proeecd.s to explain how this 
ultimately led to Enlightenment.^ 

1 M. i. 114 ff. 

DvebMra. — A king of twenty-five centuries ago, a previous birth of 

Sukataveliya.^ vl VehMm. 

1 Ap. t.,.217.. . 

Dvematika. — A late compilation, made in Burma, from the Pfili texts. 
It contains the Bhikkhu- and Bhikklnnn-patimokkha, and extracts from 
the Parivara and other Yinaya texts. ^ 

. ■ ^ Bode, op. 0, n. 2. 

Dverataniya Thera. — An arahant. In the time of Vipassi Buddha he was 
a hunter, and, seeing the Buddha in a forest, gave him a piece of flesh. 
Four kappas ago he wms a king named Maharohita.^ 


1 Ap, i, 214. 



Dhaja,— One of the eight brahmins who recognised the signs at the 
Buddha’s birth. ^ The Milindapanha® speaks of him as one of the Buddha’s 
first teachers. 

1 J. i. 56. a p. 236. 

Dhajagga Sutta. — Relates the story of how, when Sakka led his forces 
into battle, he told them that should any panic arise in their heart, they 


Dhannavati ] 
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sliould look at the crest of kis banner and tbeir fears would immediately 
vanish. Or they should look at the banners of Pajapati or Varuna or 
Isana. Similarly should any fear arise in the mind of a monk he should 
recall to mind the excellences of the Buddha, or the Dhamma, or the 
Saiigha, and peace would come to him.^ 

This sutta is also included among the Parittas and is called the Dhajagga 
Paritta.^ 

1 S. i. 218f. 2 150. 

1, Dhajadayaka Thera. — An arahant. He set up a standard at the foot 
of PadUmilttara’s Bodhi-tree and swept the ground around it. He was 
once a king named Uggata, and again a king named Megha.^ 

1 Ap. i. 108 f. 

2 Dhajadayaka Thera. — An arahant; Ninety-two kappas ago he saw 
Tissa Buddha and set up a flag in his honour.^ 

1 Ap. i. 277 f. 

Dhajavihetha Jataka (No. 391), — A wizard was wont to come at mid- 
night in order to corrupt the queen of Benares. She complained to the 
king and, at liis request, she set the mark on her hand with Vermillion on 
his back. By day the man wns an ascetic, and when he found that he was 
discovered ho fled through the air. The king thereupon suspected all 
ascetics and ordered them all to leave the kingdom. The king became 
a heretic. The Bodhisatta wdio was born as Sakka, seeing all this, came to 
Benares with an old Pacccka Buddha and stood close to the palace, showing 
him great reverence. When the king came out Sakka revealed his identity, 
telling him that even the ruler of the gods honoured pious men. The king 
saw his error and mended his ways. 

The origin of the story is given in the Mahakanha Jataka. The king is 
identified with Ananda/ 

^ J. iii. 303-7. More or less the same | several variations in detail in both the 
story is given at greater length and with 1 Cullahamsa and the Mahahamsa Jatakas. 

Dhanna Sutta. — Pew are they who refrain from accepting uncooked 
grain, many those who do not.^ - , ' . 

1 S. V.471. ' ■’ J j -■ / 

1. Dhannavati. — The city of lurtli of Narada Buddha.' 

1 Bn. X. 20. 
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2. Dhafinavati.— A city in tte time of Paduma Buddha. It was the 
residence of Siidhafifiasetthi, whose daughter, also called Dhannavatl, 
offered a meal of milk rice to Baduma, just before his Enlightenment.’' 

1 B«A. 147. 

3. Dhannavati.— A city in the time of Vipassi Buddha.’^ 

1 Ap. i. 160; ThagA. i. 164. 

1. Dhatarattha— One of the CatummaMrajika, the ruler of the Eastern 
Quarter, His followers are the Gandhabbas, He has numerous sons 
called Indrad He was present at the preaching of the MaMsamaya Sutta 
and the Atanatiya Sutta. The name of his daughter is Siri.® ; 

1 B. ii. 207, 220, 257 1; iii. 197. ^ j. ly. 257. 

2. Dhatarattha.— A mythical king, mentioned in a list of kings— with 
Vessamitta^ Atthaka, Yamataggi, Usinnara and Sivi— as having entered 
Sakka’s heaven by virtue qhhis righteousness and his waiting on pious 
men.,^", ■ ' 

1 J. Vi. 251. 

3. Dhatarattha. — -There were two kings of this name, contemporaries 
and vassals of Renu. One of these two was king of Ahga with his capital 
in Campa, and the other of the Kasis with his cay)ital in Benares.^ 

1 D. ii. 235 f. 

4. Dhatarattha. — A Haga king. Thanks to the scheming of the tortoise 
Cittacula, he married Samuddaja, daughter of the king of Benares. They 
had four sons: Sudassana, Bhuridatta, Subhaga and Kanarittha. His 
kingdom was beneath the Yamuna. Dhatarattha is identified with 

Suddhodana.’ 

1 J. vi. 162 fF., 171, 186, 200, 219. Bor details see the Bhfiridatta Jataka. 

5. Dhatarattha. — The Bodhisatta born as king of the hamsas. He 
lived in Cittak'U'ta, at the head of ninety thousand hainsas. One day he was 
caught in a snare on the lake Khema, set by the orders of King Bahuputtaka. 
Dhatarattha’s friend, Sumukha, refused to leave him while he was caught. 
The two friends melted the heart of the hunter when he came to take 
Dhatara-ttha, and later they were brought before the king. DhataraHha 
preached the Doctrine to th.e king and to his queen, Khema, who longed 
to hear a hamsa preach.’' Dhatarattha is often referred to* as a king 
surrounded by a splendid following. 

^ J. iv. 425 ff,; for details see the | ^ E.g., DA. i. 40; MA. ii. 576; UdA. 

Hamsa Jataka. i 57, 412; PvA. 171. 
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Dhana 'Sutta 

6, Dhatarattha.— The familj of hamsas to which belonged Bhatarattha, 
king of the Iiamsas. The members of this family are called Dhatarattha. 
They were golden-coloured and lived in Cittakuta. The Maha-Sutasoma 
Jataka^ contains a story of the complete destruction of these bamsas. 
They lived in Kaneanaguha, and during the four months of the rainy season 
would not leave their cave^ in case their wings should be drenched with 
water and they fell into the sea, A spider, as big as a cartwheel, used to 
weave a thick web at the entrance to the cave, but the Dhatarattha geese 
sent one of their young ones, who had received two portions of food, to 
cut through the web. One season, however, the rains lasted for four 
months, and the hamsas became cannibals and 'thus lost their strength. 
When, at the end of the rains, they tried to break through the web, they 
failed, and the spider cut off their heads one by one and drank their blood. 
This was the end of the Dhatarattha hamsas. 

1 J. V. ,‘?45, 355, 357. : : ^ ^ Ibid., m {. 


7, Dhatarattha.---A class of Nagas, descendante of the Naga king 
Dhatarattha and of Samuddaja,® and possessed great power. They dwell 
in the SattasWantara-samuda.® 

1 D, ii. 269. 2 j. yi. 219. 2 SA. ii. 254. 


1, Dhana. — A banker of RSiagaha, grandfather of Maha- and Cula« 
panthaka.^ 

1 ThagA. i. 491, 516. 


2. Dhana. — A banker of Benares, a previous birth of Anuriiddha. His 
original name was Annabhara, bnt one day he entertained the Pacceka 
Buddha, Uparittha, and, as a result, won the favour of the king, who 
conferred on him the rank of setthi.h 

^ TliagA..it -CO. . 


3. Dhana.— See Mahadhana, 


Dhana Vagga, — The first chapter of the Sattaka Nipata of tin 
Nikaya.^ ■ ■ ■ 

1 A. iv. 1 fF, 


1. Dhana Sutta. — On the five treasures— faith, vi 
and insight.^ 

. . 1 A. iii. 63. 
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2. Dhana Sutta^— On the seven treasures— -the five given above, and 
fear and shame/ 

■ 1 'A. iv.Af. . 


3, Dhana Sutta.-— The same as No. 2, but the “ treasures ” are explained 
in detail.^ 

1 A. iv. 5 f. 


1. Dhananjaya.— King of Benares. For his story see the KalaMhu 
Jataha/ 

1 J. iii. eVX 


2. Dhanahjaya.~Kiug of Indapatta in the Kuru country 
father of Dhananjaya 3. 

1 J. ii. 366. 


3. Dhananjaya Koravya.— King of the Kurus. He was the Bodhisatta 
and preached the five Kurudhamma. For his story see the Kuriidhamnia 
Jataka.^ His state elephant was Anjanavasabha. Dhananjaya was one of 
the births in which the Bodhisatta practised ddnaparamita.^ 

1 J.ii. 368flf. 2 j. i. 45. 


4. Dhananjaya.— King of the Kurus, called Koravya-raja. He reigned 
in Indapatta and belonged to the Yudhitthila-gotta. For his story see the 
Sambhava Jataka.^ He is identified with Ananda. 


5. Dhananjaya. — ^Also called Koravya, king of the Kurus, with his capital 
at Indapatta. His minister was Vidhurapapidita. He was fond of games 
of dice and was defeated by Punnaka. For his story see tlie Vidhura- 
pandita Jataka.^ He is identified with Ananda. He is probably also the 
king mentioned in the Dhumakari Jataka (q.v.).^ 

1 J. vi. 255 ff. j SNA. i. 223. 2 j. iij. 400 if. 


6. Dhanafijaya. — A setthi of Bhaddiyanagara; he was the son of 
Mendaka and Candapadumasiri. His wife was Sumanadevi, and their 
children were Visakha and Su jata. He was lent by Bimbisara to Pasenadi, 
for the latter’s kingdom held no person of groat merit. Dhananjaya and 
his family built the city called Saketa, seven leagues from Savatthi, and 
settled down there, Dhananjaya is included among the five persons of 
great merit (Mahapunna), contemporary with the Buddha, and he was 
a sotapanna.^ 

I DtA. i. 384 ff.; iii. 363; J. ii. 347; Vsm. 383, etc. 


DhanantevasI ] 
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7. Dliananjaya,— One of the chief lay supporters of Phusisa Buddha/ 

1 Bu. xix, 21. 


8. Dhananjaya.— A pleasaunce near Dhannavatl where Paduma Buddha 
first preached.^ Mrada Buddha was horn there.® 

^ Bu. ix. 20; BuA. 147. ^ Ibid., 151. 



9. Dliananjaya.— A city in the time of SikM Buddha. . There the Buddha 
converted the householder Dhanapaiaka.^ 


Dhananjaya Jataka {Fo. 413).— -Dhananjaya, king of Indapattana, was 
wont to neglect his old warriors and to show favour only to newcomers. 
The result was that he once suffered defeat in a rehellion,. Qn his return 
from the battle he consulted his chaplain Vidhurapapdita (the Bodhisatta), 
who told him of a goatherd of yore, called DhnmaJsari. Once, when 
Dhumakari wms tending his goats, a herd of golden deer came from the 
Himalaya, and he looked after them and neglected his own goats. In the 
autumn the deer went hack to the mountains and he found that his goats 
had died of starvation. 

The story was told to Pasenadi who, like Dhanaujaya, suffered a defeat, 
and for the same reasons. Pasenadi sought the consolation of the Buddha, 
who told him this ancient talc. See Appendix. 

Bhanafijaya is identified with Ananda and Dhumakari with Pasenadi.^ 

1 J. iii. 400 ff. 


Dhananjani. — See Dhananjani, 


Dhanada. — See Kuvera. 


Dhanananda. — The youngest of the nine Nandas, sons of Kalasoka. 
He was killed by Capakka, who raised Candagutta to the throne.’^ He 
incurred Canakka^s wrath by insulting him in the alms-hall. Canakka 
stole his son Pabbata, put bim to death, adopted Candagutta as his prot%e, 
and stole Dhanananda’s treasures which ' ho liad discovered. With the 
money thus obtained he raised an army for Candagutta and defeated 
Dhanananda.® ■ . 

1 Mhv. T. 17. ® MT.- 181 ff.' > 

DhanantevasI. — An attendant of Ghalahgakuniara (g'.o.). Kurungavi 
misconducted herself with DhanantevasL^ . 
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1. Dhanapala (Dhanapalaka),— Another name for Nalagirf ( 9 .^’.). 

1 J. i. 66;iii. 293, etc. 

2. Dhanapala.— A setthi of Erakaceha in Dasanpa. He was a miser 
and, after death, was born as a peta. Some merchants, travelling to 
Uttarapatha, saw his sufferings and, at his request, gave alms to the 
Buddha on his behalf/ 

1 Pv.ii. 7; PvA. 99ff. 

Dhanapalaka.— A householder of Dhananjaya, who was converted by 
Sikhi Buddha/ 

1 BtiA.202. 

Dhanapala-Gajjita. — Mentioned’- in reference to the subjugation of the 
elephant Dhanapala by the Buddha. Gajjita is probably the name given 
to the stanzas spoken by the Buddha to the elephant on that occasion 
[Ma hunjara, ndgam a, sado, etc.).® 

1 7^.(7., J. iii. 293. a See J. v. 336. 

Dhanapall. — ’A slave-girl who, in spite of her name, was ill-treated by 
her master and mistress. The incident is mentioned as illustrating the 
small importance of a name.’ 

1 J. i. 402. 


Dhanapitthi. — A locality in Geylon. In the time of Aggabodhi IV. its 
chief was Datta. He erected there a vihara called by his name ’ 

1 Cv. xlvi. 41, 43. 

Dhanavati.— A brahmin lady, mother of Kassapa Buddha. Her 
husband was Brahmadatta.’ 

1 D. ii. 7; J. i. 43; Bu. xxv. 34; SNA. i. 280. 

Dhanavapi. — One of the three tanks constructed by Moggallana II. 
through damming up the Kadambanadi.’ 

■ r;.0v. xll.'62. ^ ■ 

Dhanika.— See Dhaniya. 


Dhanittha. — A king of thirteen kappas ago, a previous birth of Santhita.’ 

1 Ap. i. 210 . 

Dhanitthaka. — An example of a low family name.’ 

1 Vin. iv, 6, 13. 
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Dhaniya ] 

1. Bhaniya*— Dhanika. A hordsman living on tlio bank of the river 
MaM, He was a setthiputta of Dhammakonda in Pabhatarattha, which 
belonged to the kingdom of Videha. He had thirty thousand oxen and 
twenty thousand cows. He had seven sons and seven daughters and 
numerous retainers. ' In the dry season he lived on an island formed by the 
two forks of the river Mahi, and in the rainy season in a house on the 
upland. One day, while he was in this house, having finished his prepara- 
tions for the approach of the rains, he sat meditating on his comfortable 
circumstances and broke forth into song in token of his happiness. The 
Buddha heard the song at Savatthi, seven hundred leagues away, and 
having travelled through the air, stood over Dhaniya's dwelling. As 
Dhaniya proceeded with his song, the Buddha added a verse to each one of 
Dhaniya’s. At the end of this song Dhaniya, his wife, and two of his 
daughters, became sotapannas. The Buddha then revealed himself and 
Dhaniya and his wife entered the Order. Later they became arahants 
and the cowherds erected for their use a monastery, which came to be 
called the Gokulafiika-viharad 

1 SN. w. 18 ff.; SNA. i. 26 if. 

2, Dhaniya. — A potter of Rajagaha. In his house the Buddha taught 

Pukkusati the Cha-dhatu-vibhahga Sutta. Dhaniya, hearing that Pukka- 
sati had died an arahant the same night, was so impressed by the power 
of the Dhamma, that he entered the Order.^ He once made a grass hut 
on the slopes of Isigili and lived there with several others during the rains. 
He continued to live there after the others had left. While he was away 
begging for alms, his hUt was pulled down by women searching for straw 
and firewood, but he rebuilt it. Three times this happened, until, in 
exasperation, Dhaniya very skilfully made bricks and tiles and built a hut 
both strong and splendid, with tiles of shining crimson which gave out 
a bell-like sound when tapped. The Buddha, seeing this, chided Dhaniya 
and ordered the hut to be pulled down, Dhaniya then built a hut of wood 
which he obtained from a guild of timber merchants, suppliers of wood to 
the king, giving them to understand that he had the king’s permission. 
Vassakara, hearing of this, reported the matter to Bimbisara, who sent 
for Dhaniya. Dhaniya maintained that the king, by royal proclamation, 
had permitted the monks to use the royal supplies of wood and other 
materials. Bimbisara admitted the proclamation, but said it referred only 
to supplies straight from the forest, and he sent Dhaniya away with a 
warning. The matter created a great Uproar and the ' Buddha blamed 
Dhaniya.® • . .... ; , ■ > 

1 Tha,g. v. 228-30; ThagA.4 347 f. : ® wk’ hi. 41-6} h- 286.. 
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Dlianiya later changed his ways and became an arahant. . In the time of 
Sikhi Buddha he was a householder and gave the Buddha a reed-chain 
(? mlmmla). He is probably identical with Halamaliya of the Apadana.® 

. . ,8 Ap.:ii. 4l2.;:':', 

Dhaniya (Dhaniyagopala) Sutta.— Kecords the conversation between 
the herdsman Dhaniya (g.u.) and the Buddhad 

1 SN. vv. 18fF. 

Dhanuggaha.— See Culla-Dhanuggaha. 

Dhanuggaha Sutta.— A man, who can simultaneously sieze the arrows 
shot by four expert bowmen from the four quarters, is possessed of great 
speed. Far speedier than he are the sun and the moon, but the change 
taking place in all things surpasses all these in speed.^ 

This seems also to have been called the Dalhadhamma Sutta,® 

IS. i. 265. 2 at J.iv, 211. 

Dhanuggaha-Tissa. — ^An Elder. One night, while staying with his 
friend Utta (Datta?) in a monastery in Kosala^ he awoke and, lighting 
a fire, started talking to him. Their conversation turned on the war which 
Pasenadi was waging against Ajatasattu. Tissa, maintaining that Pasenadi 
was ignorant of the arts of war, proceeded to describe in detail what Pase- 
nadi should do if he wislied for victory. Some courtiers, overhearing 
the conversation, reported it to Pasenadi, who, profiting by it, re-entered 
the battle and captured Ajatasattu alive. When the matter was reported 
to the Buddha, he related the Vaddhaki-sukara Jataka {q.v.) to show that 
in the past, too, Tissa had been skilled in the art of warfare.^ The Taceha- 
sukara Jataka® was also related in this connection. 

ij. ii. 403 f. 2 J. iv. 343, 354. 

Dhanumaj^dala. — A locality in the hill-district of Ceylon. In the time 
of Gajabahu its chief was Otturamallaka.h It was subdued for Parakka- 
mabahu I. by the Adhikarin Manju.® 

iGr. Ixx. l7. 2 Ijfxiv. 166. 

Dhanuvillaka.— A locality in the Malaya district of Ceylon.^ 

1 Cv. Ixx. 15. 

Dhanusekha (Dhanusekhava).— Son of the cook of Queen Talata. He 
was born on the same day as Culani [q.v.), who was sent to the cook’s house 
as a refuge from Chamblu. The two boys became playmates. When 
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Gulani became king, Dhaniisekliava remained bis constant companion, 
even visiting him unbidden, thus becoming a nuisance, as Gulani con- 
fessed to Blieri/ 

‘ J. V. 469, 471, 475. 


1. Bbamma.— Tbe Bodbisatta, born as a devaputta in tbe Kamavacara- 
world. See tbe Dhamma Jataka. In tbe Milandapanba^ be is called 
a yakkba. 

^ p. 212. 


2; Dhamma.— -Tbe palace built by Vissakamma for Mahasudassana, by 
order of Sakka.^ 

1 D.ii,'180',£F.. 


3. Dhamma.— Tbe lake in front of tbe pal§.ce mentioned above 

1 D.'iL 184. 


Dhamma Jataka (No. 157) —Tbe Bodbisatta once became a Kamava- 
cara-god, named Dhamma, and Devadatta became Adhamma. On upo- 
satba-days Dbamma would appear among men and urge them to lead 
virtuous lives, while Adbamma encouraged them in wickedness. One 
day, their two chariots meeting in mid-air, they each claimed the right of 
way. But at tbe end of tbe argument Adbamma^s chariot fell headlong 
to earth, where be was swallowed uj) into bell. Tbe story was related in 
reference to Dcvadatta's being swallowed up in Avici.^ 

1 J. iv. 100-4. 


Dhamma Vagga. — Tbe ninth chapter of the Duka Nipata of the 
Anguttara Nikaya.^ 

A. i. 83 f. 


1. Dhamma Sutta. — On the four kinds of preachers : those who speak 
little and cannot persuade the audience and those who can; those who 
speak much and cannot persuade tbe audience and those who can.^ 

1 A. ii. 138. 

2. Dhamma Sutta. — On ten matters to be continually considered by an 
ascetic.^ 

1 A. V. 87 f. 


3. Dhamma Sutta. — ^Devadatta brought schism 
in him, the conditions of good karma came to be c 

1 S. ii. 240. 


^ [ Dhamma Sutta 

4. Dhamina Sutta (ox SaJjIiaya Sutta).— Once a certain monk retired to 
a forest track in KoSala. His life kad been one of great diligence, but 
later be lived at ease, resigned and given to silence. A deva asked bim 
tbc reason for this change, and be replied that be bad realised tbe Pure 
andtbeHoly,^ 

1 S. i. 202. 

5. Dhamma Sutta.— See Nava Sutta. 


1. Dhammaka.— A king, one of tbe chief supporters of Anomadassi 
Buddha.^ 


1 BuA. 145. 


2. Dhammaka. — A mountain in tbe neighbourhood of Himava, where 
Sumedha had his hermitage.^ * 

1 J. i. 6; Bu. ii. 29. 


Dhammakathika 

Samyutta.^ 


Vagga. — The twelfth 
1 8 . iii. 162-70. 


chapter 


of the Hhandha 


Dhammakathika Sutta. — ^A monk questions the Buddha as to who is a 
real teacher of the Dhamma and the Buddha replies.^ 

^ S. ii. 18. 

Dhammakathi. — See Mahadhammakathi. 


1, Dhammakitti. — ^One of the Sinhalese envoys of Parakkamahahu I. 
to the king of Ramanna. The king insulted him and sent him, together 
with Vagissara, back to Ceylon in a leaky ship.^ 

1 Ov. ixxvi. 32 ff. 


2. Dhammakitti.— A monk of Tambarattha. Parakkamabahu II., 

hearing of his great virtues and holiness, sent him offerings of piety, inviting 
him to Ceylon. The Elder came and was much honoured by the king.^ 
It is commonly believed^ that this was the monk who wrote the continua- 
tion of the Mahavaipsa (the Culavamsa) dealing with the period from the 
reign of Mahasena to that of Parakkamabahu n. 

1 Cv. ixxxiv. H. ® 1896, pp. 202 ff. 

3. Dhammakitti. — A thera in the time of Viravikkama {circa 1542). 
The king appointed him head of the Order and held the ceremony of 
ordination under him.^ 


^ Gv. xcij. 21, 
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4. Dhaminakitti.— -Autjior of the Bathavatiisa. He wrote this book in 
the reign of Lflavati, at the request of her minister ParaWsama, who was 
his patron. Dhammakitti speaks of himself as a pupil of Saripiitta (of 
Piilatthipiira)A He is perhaps, identical with Dhammakitti 1.® 

1 PX.C. 207 f.; Gv. 62, 67. 2 P^.C. 215. ^ ^ ^ 


5. DlianiinaMtti.- — A thera of Ceylon, author of the Sinhalese prose wori 
the Saddharmalahkara, in the fourteenth century, which is an enlargei 
translation of the Rasavahini. He was Sahgharaja in the time of Bhuva 
nekahahu y. His teacher was also called Dhammakitti and was a membe 
of the Putabhattasela fraternity. This teacher was probably the autho' 
of the Pali poem the Paramimahasataka. In addition to the Saddhar 
malahkara, his pupil wrote several other works, the Sankhepa, the Jina- 
bodMvali and the Balavatara ; also the Sinhalese chronicle, the Nikaya 
sahgraha.^ 

1 P.L.O. 226, 240, 243. 


6. Dhammakitti.— Called Dhammakitti Mahasami, author of the Saddha- 
masahgaha. His teacher was also called Dhammakitti, well-known in 
Ceylon. Dhammakitti Mahasami came to Ceylon from Yodhapura 
(Aypjjha ?) and, having acquired much merit, returned there, where he 
lived in the Lankarama, built by Paramaraja.^ 

1 J.P.P./Sf., 1890, p. 90. 


Dhammakonda. — A city in Pabbatarattha in Videha. There the herds 
man Dhaniya was born as a setthiputta.^ 

1 SNA. i. 26. 


Dhammaganarama. — A monastery built by King Uggata in Mekhala 
for the use of Sobhita Buddha.^ 

1 BuA. 139. 


Dhammagutta Thera.— -An arahant. He lived in the Kalyapika-vlhara 
and was known as the “ earth-shaker ” (pathavicdlaha). He was among 
those who received a share of the meal given by Dutthagamapi when the 
latter fled from Culanganiyapitthi. He shared his portion with five 
hundred others.^ According to the Jataka Commentary,* he was among 
those who joined in the assemblies {samdgarm) known as Kuddalasartiii- 
gama, Mugapakkhasamagama, Ayogharasamagahra and Hatthipalasama- 
gama. The Mahavamsa Tika® mentions him . as, being one of those 
■ 1 Mhv. xxxii. 60j xxiv. 24 ff. *4? iV.'49,0. ■ ' ® P- 606. 
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who accepted the meal of pork given by Saliya and his wife, when they 
were blacksmiths, in their birth immediately preceding the last. 

1. Dhammagutta, Dhammaguttika.— A secondary division of the 
Mahimsasakas,’’ probably an offshoot of the Sabbatthivadins. They had 
a special Vinaya of their own. According to Tibetan sources,^ they were 
called after their leader, Dharmagupta. Their fundamental doctrines 
were these: that the Buddha is not comprised in the Sahgha; that while 
there is great reward for offerings made to the Buddba, there is none for 
offerings to the Saiigba; that a life of bralimacariya exists also among the 
devas; and that there are worldly Jaws as opposed to spiritual. 

1 Dpv. V. 47; Mhv. v. 8; Mbv., p. 96. ^ Eockhill, pp. 185, 192. 

2. Dhammagutta. — ^A Vemanika-peta, mentioned as having the powder of 
travelling through the air.^ 

1 Vsm. 382. 

Dhammacakka-katha. — The seventh chapter of the Yuganaddhavagga 
of the Patisambhidamagga.^ 

^ Ps. ii. 159-66. 

Dhammacakka-geha. — A building in Anuradhapura, erected by Deva- 
nampiyatissa. — It was attached to the royal palace, and when the Tooth 
Relic was brought to Ceylon it was deposited in this building.^ 

^ Cv. xxxvii. 95. 

Dhammacakkappavattana Vagga.— Second chapter of the Sacca Sam- 
yutta.^ The first sutta is known as the Dhammacakkappavattana, ([.v. 

1 fcj. V. 420-31. 


Dhammacakkappavattana Sutta. — Name of the first sermon, preached by 
tlie Buddha, to the Paneavaggiyas at the Migadaya in Isipatana, on the 
full-moon day of Asrd.ha. The sutta contains the fundamental principles 
of the Buddha’s teaching — the avoidance of the two extremes of asceticism 
and luxury and the four Ariyan truths including the Ariyan Eightfold Way. 

There was great rejoicing throughout the Cakkavala at the preaching of 
the sermon, and at its conclusion Kondanna attained to realisation of the 
Truth — Whence his name, Anna-Kondanna.^ 


Vin. i. 10 f.; the sutta is also given 
in S. V. 420 ff.; in neither context is the 
name of the sutta given as such; the 
name occurs only in the Commentaries — 


e.g., J. i. 82; DA. i. 2; AA. i. 69, etc.; 
the Sanskrit version is found in Lai. 540 
(416) f., and in Mtu. hi. 330 f. 
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Tlic sermon was later ijreaclied By tlie tBera Majjhima in the Himalaya 
country, when eighty thousand crores of beings understood the Doctrine.^ 
It was also preached by Mahinda in Geylon in the Nandanavana, when one 
thousand persons were converted.® 

2 Mliv. xiL 41j I)py. viii. 11. “ Mhy. xv. 200; Dpv. xiv. 46, etc. 

Dhammacakkika {v.l Dhammacakkadayaka) Thera.— An arahant. 
Ninety -four kappas ago he placed a Dhammacakka in front of the seat of 
Siddhattha Buddha. Eleven kappas ago he became king eight times 
under the name of Sahassaraja.^ 

1 Ap. i. 90. 


Dhammacariya Sutta.— -See Kapila Sutta. 


Dhaiumacari. — A Burmese monk of the. twelfth century; he wns a pupil 
of Chapata, who wrote the Suttaniddesa at his request.^ 

^ Gv. 74; Bode: op. oit., 18. 


Dhammaceti.— King of Pegu (a.c. 1460-91); a very enlightened monarch. 
He was first a monk; he then gave up his robes a,nd became first the 
minister and later the son-in-law and successor of Queen Shin-san-bu. 
He sent a mission to Ceylon, where a body of Ramanna monks were 
ordained at the Kalyajai-sima. These returned to Ramanna and were 
know'n as the Sihalasahgha.^ 

^ For details see Bodo: op. ctV.j 38 f. 


Dhammacetiya Sutta. — ^Pasenadi and Digha-Karayana were staying onoe 
at Nahgaraka and, hearing that the Buddha was residing at Medatalumpa, 
three leagues away, the king went to visit him. He was deeply impressed 
by the silence surrounding the Buddha and, falling at his feet, he kissed 
them and showed great reverence. On being asked by the Buddha why he 
did so, the king replied that he perceived the marvellous effects of the 
Buddha’s teaching on his disciples. They were well controlled, yet joyful, 
buoyant, with hearts as free as those of wild creatures; and he added that 
ho knew of no such discipline outside the Buddha’s teaching. He then 
proceeded to tell the Buddha of his own servants, Isidatta and Puraj;^aj and 
of their great devotion to the Buddha, reminding the Buddha that they 
were both Kosalan nobles of about the ^ame age-. - On theking's dopfi.rhiro, 
the Buddha commended the king’s words to the monks, asking ibem to 
remember them, for they formed a monuruent (cetiya) to the results of the 
Dhamma.^ . ■ ; ■ . ? ■ 
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According to tie Commentary® this was tlie last occasion on which 
Pasenadi saw the Buddha j for during his absence Digha-Karaya:^a set up 
Vidudabha on the throne. \ 

Pasenadi went to Bajagaha to seeh Ajatasattu’s aid, but died in a hut 
by the wayside. 

2 Ma. ii. 753 ff.; J. iv. 151 ff. 

Dhammajoti.— A Sinhalese monk of the eighteenth century who wrote 
a Sinhalese paraphrase (sauwe) to the Balavatara, called the Okandapola- 
sanne, because it was written in Okandapola-vihara.^ 

1 E.L.C. 244, 284. 

Dhammafinu Sutta,— On seven qualities-— such as knowing the Dhamma, 
moderation, etc.— which make a monk worthy of homage and of gifts,^ 

1 A.w.ll3,ff., 'b, 

Dhainniattha vagga.—- The nineteenth chapter of the Dhammapada. 

Dhammatapasa.— An eminent then of Anuradhapura, expert in the 
'Vinaya.^'' 

^ Dpv. xviii. 16. 

1. Dhailimadassi.--The fifteenth of the twenty-four Buddhas. He 
was born in the Sara:na pleasaunco in the city of Sara^a, his father being 
a khattiya named Sarapia, and his mother Suiianda. It is said that on the 
day of his birth all unjust laws disappeared from the law-books, hence 
his name. Por eight thousand years he lived in the household, in three 
palaces— Araja, Viraja and Sudassana. His chief wife was Vicitoli and 
his son Pufinavaddhana. He left the world travelling in his palace, 
accompanied by all his retinUe. Por seven days he practised austerities; 
his wife gave him a meal of niilk-ricei and a yavapalaka, na^ned Sirivaddha, 
gave grass for his seat; his bodhi-tree^^w^^ a &^w^5^)aZ^^-tree. His first 
sermon was preached at Isipatana. Later he preached to King Sanjaya 
of Tagara, and to Sahka, who wUs the Bodhisatta. The Buddha^s half- 
brothers, Paduma and Plm^adeva, became his chief disciples, and Harita 
was chief of those who practised t}iB dhutangas. The Buddha’s personal 
attendant was Sunetta, his chief women disciples being Khema and Sabba- 
(Sacca)-diniia. Subhadda and Katisaha were the chief among men of his 
lay patrons, and Saliya and Valiya among women. The Buddha’s body 
was eighty cubits high and he lived to be one hundred thousand years 
old, dying at the Kesarama in Salavati.^ 

^ Bu. xvi. Iff.; BuA. 182 ff’.; J. i. 38, 39, 40, 44. 
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2. Dhammadassi.— A monk of Pagan, ailtkor of the Pali grammar, 
Vaeeavaeaka/ 

* Bode: op. ciX, p. 23. 

Dhammadayada Sutta.— The Buddha exhorts the monks at Jetavana to 
strive earnestly to he heirs, not of the world’s goods, hut of the Doctrine. 

On the Buddha’s departure the monks gather round Sariputta and ask 
him how the Buddha expects them to cultivate the inner life with the same 
aloofness as does the Buddha himself, and Sariputta delivers a discourse.^ 
This sutta is often referred to^ as teaching the virtues of contentment. 
i M. i.l2fF. 2 jj.(7.,Mil. 242; Sp. iinm 


1. Dhammadinna Thera.—Also called Mahadhammadinna. An arahant. 
He resided at Talanga-(Talangatissa-pahbata) (q.v.). He was one of the 
monks who partook of the mea,l of sour gruel given hy Dutthagamapi when 
in dire distress for want of food. Dhammadinna distributed his share 
among ten thousand monks in Piyangudipad He is also mentioned® as 
having accepted a meal given hy Saliya and his wife when they were black- 
smiths in a previous hirth. Dhammadinna had a nephew who became an 
arahant in the tonsure-hall. Dhammadinna read to him the three Pitakas, 
and he learnt them all on that occasion.^ Dhammadinna ’s teacher was 
Mahanaga of Uccatalanka {v.l Uccavalika). Dhammadinna visited him 
in his old age, knowing that, though he himself thought he had attained 
arahantship, this was not the case. By a display of iddhi-jiawex, Dhamma- 
dinna convinced Mahanaga of his error and gave him a subject of medita- 
tion. Almost immediately after, the Elder became an arahant.^ Once, 
while preaching the Apanpaka Sutta, at Tissamaharama, Dhammadinna 
pointed his fan downwards, whereupon the earth opened to the depth of 
Avici, revealing all that was there. Similarly, he showed all things to the 
height of the Brahma-world. During his sermon he frightened the 
audience with the fear of hell and lured them with the bliss of heaven.® 

The Majjhima Commentary® records that soon after the ordination of 
D tiarnmndinrifl. many monks, on his advice, became arahants. Hearing of 
this, the monks of Tissamaharama sent a number of their colleagues to 
fetch him. He preached to them, and they attained arahantship and 
remained with him. Three times this happened. On the fourth occasion 
an aged monk was sent. He gave the message of the monks and Dhamma- 
dinna started at once to go to them. On the way, at Hahkana {v.l. Tan- 

^ Mhv. xxxii. 62. . , ® Ibid., 392. , . 

2 MT. 606. ■ ® MA. i. 149 ff. A variation of what 

s VibhA. 389. is evidently the same story is found in 

« 489; Vsm. 634 f, . ^ AA. i. ,26.^' s, 
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gana) and at Cittalapabbata, he persuaded two monks, who thought they 
were arahants, to display their tddi^i-power, and, thereby convinced them 
of their error; thereupon he gave them topics of meditation. On his 
arrival at Tissamaharama, the monks failed to pay him their respects. He 
thereupon made the earth tremble and returned to his own vihara. The 
Saddhammasahgaha’ relates the story of a blind rat-snake who heard 
Dhammadinna recite the satipatthanas and was later born as Tissamacca, 
minister of Dutthagamanl. 

■ " ' ’ P. 88"f.. :'/■■■ ■ 


2. Dhammadinna. — An eminent lay-follower of the Buddha. He once 
came with five hundred upasakas to the Buddha at Isipatana and asked him 
to give them a lesson which might profit them, for, said he, it is difficult 
for a householder encumbered with a family and the luxuries of household 
life to comprehend the Buddha’s teachings in their fulness. The Buddha 
answers that they should practise the four limbs of sptapatti : loyalty to 
the Buddha, the Dhamma and the Sangha, and the cultivation of Ariyan 
virtues. Dhammadinna answers that they already possess these limbs. 
The Buddha then expresses his great satisfaction.^ 

The Commentary® says that Dhammadinna was one of seven laymen 
with followings of five hundred— the others being Visakha, IJgga, Citta, 
Hatthaka Alavaka and Cula- and Maha-Anathapipdika. 

1 S. v. 406 ff. 2 SA. iii. 223. 

Dhammadinna Sutta.— Records the visit of the householder Dhamma- 
dinna (^.u.) to the Buddha at Isipatana.^ 

iS.v. 406ff. 

1. Dhammadinna. — One of the two chief women disciples of Piyadassi 
Buddha.®- 

^ Bu. xiv. 21 ; J, i. 39, 

2. Dhammadinna. — One of the chief supporters, among lay women, 
of Plyadassi Buddha.® 

1 Bu. XIV. 22 


3. Dhammadinna. — -An eminent Theri, ranked foremost among nuns who 
possessed the gift of preaching.® She was the wife of Visakha of Rajagaha, 
and when he, having heard the Buddha preach, became an anagamin, she 
left the world with the consent of her husband who sent her to the nunnery 
in a golden palanquin.® Dwelling in solitude, she soon attained arahant- 
’ A. i. 25.* 2 ga^yg ■n*as provided by Bimbisara. 
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ship with the four patisamhhida.® She later returned to Eajagaha to wor- 
ship the Buddha, and there Visakha asked her questions on the Dhamma, 
which she answered “ as easily as one might cut a lotus-stalk with a knife.” 
The questions and answers are given in the Cula Vedalla Sutta/ Visakha 
reported this interview to the Buddha, who praised her great wisdom and 
commended her eloquence. 

In the time of Fadumuttara Buddha she was a servant, and one day saw 
the Buddha's disciple, Sujata, begging alms and gave him a curry.® Her 
master, seeing this, made her his daughter-in-law. Later, while on a visit 
to the vihara, she saw a nun declared to be chief of preachers and wished 
for similar eminence. 

In the time of Phussa Buddha she obtained merit by giving to the 
Buddha’s half-brother double the gift prescribed by her husband.® 

In the time of Kassapa Buddha she was born as Sudhamma, the sixth of 
the seven daughters of Kiki, king of Benares; for twenty thousand years 
she lived in celibacy.’ 

Dhammadinna was the teacher of Sukha.® 

® See Thig. (v. 12) for a stanza uttered ® Details of this are given in PvA.,p. 21. 
by her. : ’ Her story is given in ThigA, 15 ff.; 

^M. i. 299ff. I Ap. ii.567f.;AA. i. 196f.;MA.i. 515fiF.; 

^ The ThigA. (p. 15) says Siijata had ! DhA. iv. 229 if. 
just risen from samadhi. :® ThigA. 58. 

Dhammaddhaja.— -The Bodhisatta -born as the chaplain of Yasapapii, 
king of Benares. For his story see the Dhammaddhaja Jataka. 


1. Dhammaddhaja Jataka (No. 220). — ^The Bodhisatta was once born 
as Dhammaddhaja, chaplain to Yasapapi, king of Benares. One day the 
king’s captain, Kalaka, who was wont to take bribes, gave a wrong decision 
in a case, and the Bodhisatta, being appealed to, reheard the case and 
decided in the plaintiff’s favour. The people applauded greatly and the 
king made him judge. But Kalaka, wishing for an excuse to put Dham- 
maddhaja to death, persuaded the king that he was getting too popular, 
and the king gave him various impossible tasks. Dliumjii.uhlluij.i, willi 
the help of Sakka, performed them ail. One day the king ordered him to 
find a park-keeper with four virtues, and once, again, with the aid of Sakka, 
the Bodhisatta discovered ChattapapJ, the king’s barber. On being 
questioned, Chattapani told the king that he was free from envy, drank no 
wine, had no strong desires, never gave way to anger; he tlnui related 
stories of his past lives/ the experiences of which had made him renounce 
these evils. The king, at length, discovered Kajaka’s porfidY and had 
him put to deatJi. 

^ For details see s.v. Cbattaplmi (2). 
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Tlie Jataka was related in reference to Devadatta’s attempts to kill tlie 
Euddha. Deyadatta is identified witk Ealaka and Saripiltta with Chatta- 


pam. 


a j. ii. 186-96. 


2. Dhammaddliaja Jataka (No. 384:).— The Bodhisatta was once horn 
as leader of a flock of birds on an island. Certain merchants of Benares 
started on a voyage taking with them, to aid them oh the way, a much 
travelled crow. The ship was wrecked and the crow flew to the island. 
There he pretended to the other birds that he was a holy person, practising 
austerities and living on air. The birds, being deceived by him, left him 
in charge of their eggs and young ones, which he proceeded to eat each 
day. One day the Bodhisatta kept watch and thus discovered his villainy. 
The birds collected round the crow and pecked him to death. 

The story was related in reference to a deceitful monk, who is identified 
with the crow. ^ 

1 J. iii. 267-70. 

Bhammaatarl. — A celebrated physician (the Sanskrit Dhanvantari), 
mentioned together with Vetarapi and Bhoja, in the Jdtaha Commentary^ 
and with Narada, Angirasa, Kapila, Kandaraggisama, Atula and Pubba 
Kaccayana, in the MilwdapaiSAa.® 

1 J. iv. 496, 498. 2 Mil. 272. 

Dhammapada. — The second book of the Khuddaka Nikaya of the Sutta 
Pitaka. It is probably a later anthology than the Thera-Theri-Gatha, 
and its earliest mention by name is in the Milinda-panha.^ It includes 
gathas collected together from various books in the Canon, but contains 
hardly any from the Jataka collection, or directly derived from the Sutta 
Nipata. The present text of the Dhammapada contains four hundred 
and twenty-three verses divided into twenty-six vaggas. So far, five 
recensions of the Dhammapada have been discovered.^ A commentary 
on it exists called the Dhammapadatthakathav 

^ p. 408. . ® For details see Law: PaZi pp. 215 f, 

Dhammapada Sutta.— On four righteous things which are always held 
in esteem— freedom from covetousness, from envy, right mindfulness and 
right concentration of mindd 

^ A. ii. 29. 

Dhammapadatthakatha. — The Commentary on the Dhammapada, con- 
taining stories similar to those of the Jatakas and explaining the occasions 


iM 










Dhiammapala J ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

on wliich the DhaniniapMa-stanzas were littered. A considerable nilmber 
of these stories are found in the Four Nikayas and the Yinaya, and more 
than fifty are either directly derived from the Jataka Commentary or 
are closely parallel to them. The work is nsually ascribed to Buddhaghosa, 
and ill the prelude to the book it is stated that he translated the work from 
Sinhalese at the request of a monk named Kumarakassapa.^ 

1 For a discussion see P.L.C., pp. fifi ff.: and Law: Pali Lit., pp. 449 fE. 


1. Dhammapala Thera. — An arahant. He was a brahmin of Avanti and 
studied in Takkasila. While returning from there after completing his 
studies, he saw a monk dwelling apart and, having heard the Dhanmia 
from him, entered the Order and became an araliant. We are told that 
one day, while meditating, he saw two novices climbing a tree in the vihara 
to pick flowers. The bough broke and they fell, but he, with his iddM- 
power, caught them and put them down Unhurt. 

In the time of Atthadassi Buddha he gave to the Buddha a pilaMJia- 
fruit.^ He is probably identical with Pilakkhaphaladayaka of the 
Apaddna.^ 

^ Tliag. vs. 203 f.; TliagA. i. 326 f. 2 298. 


2. Dhammapala. — A brahmin, son of the Bodhisatta. See Maha< 
Dhammapala. 


3. Dhammapala. — The Bodhisatta born as the son of Maha-Dhamma* 
pala. For his story see the Maha-Dhammapala Jataka. 


4. Dhammapala.— -The Bodhisatta horn as the son of King Mahapatapa. 
For his story see the Culla-Dhammapala Jataka. 


5. Dhammapala.— A name given to Vidhurapandita, 

1 J. vi. 289, 291. 


6. Dhammapala Kumara.— The son of Vidhurapandita (q.v.)} He is 
identified with Rahula.® 

1 J. vi. 290, 300. 


i’- 


7. Dhammapala. — The name of the family (hukt) of Dhammaj 
the village in Kasi where he lived,^ See the Maha-Dhammapala 

1 J. iv. 60j PvA. 61. 


8. Dhammapala.-— A celebrated author, generf 


Various works arc attributed to him, but as there seem to have been 
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several aiitliors of the same name, ^ it is difficult to assign their works 
separately. The test Imown, distinguished hy the name of Acariya, is 
said® to have written fourteen books. The Sasanavamsa® records that he 
lived at Badaratittha in South India. His works show that he was amative 
of Kaneipura. His period is uncertain, though it is generally agreed that 
he is posterior to Buddhaghosa, He seems to have studied in the Maha- 
vihara, because he mentions this fact in the introduction to his books 
{e.g.t the Petavatthu Commentary). It is quite likely that he studied the 
Tamil Commentaries as well and that he wrote at Badaratittha.* The 
Khuddaka Nikaya was his chief study, and seven of his works are com- 
mentaries on the books of poetry preserved in the Canon— the Thera- 
and Theri-Gatha, Udana, Vimana- and Peta-vatthU, Itivuttaka and 
Cariyapitaka. His other works are a commentary on the Hetti, and on the 
Visuddhimagga (called the Paramatthamanjusa), tikas (called Linattha- 
vannana) on Buddhaghosan Commentaries to the Four Nikayas and 
another on the Jatakatthakatha. He is also credited with having written 
a tTka on the Buddha vamsa Commentary and on the Abhidhammattha- 
katha. 

^ Gt. (p. 66 f.) mentions four. , him his daughter. But Dhammapaia, 

2 Gy. p, 69. ' ^ not wishing to marry, prayed before an 

^ p. 33. ! image of the Buddha. The gods took 

* Hiouen Thsang- (Beal. ii. 229) says ! him to a place far away where he was 
that Dhammapaia was a clever youth ■ ordained by the monks, 
of Kaneipura and that the king gave i 

9. Dhammapaia. — A. thera of Ceylon, generally called CuUa-Dhamma- 
pala. He was the senior pupil of Vanaratana Ananda and wrote the 
Saccasahkhepa. He is also credited with tikas on several works, including 
a Lina thavannana on Ananda "s Mulatika.-'' 

1 Gv. 60, 70; also P.L.O., 203 f., 211. 

10. Dhammapaia. — A Burmese scholar of Arimaddana.^ 

1 Gv. 67. 

Dhammapaia Jataka. — See Culladhammapala and l yrahaiHi a rnTn ap^L? 
Jatakas. 

Dhammapaia, Dhammapali, Theri.— An arahant. She was the preceptor 
(upajjJiaya) of Safighamitta.* 

' Mhv, V. 208; Sp. i. 61. 



Dhamraaruci] 

Dhammapalita.— A tliem in Roha^ia, expert in tlie Vinaya. 
was Khema.V;..' ' 

^■'Viav V. S. -' .:': 


DhammapasMa^ — The palace built by Vissakamma at Sakka’s request 
for Maha-Sudassana.^ 

1 For details of its construction see D. ii. 181 f. 


Dhammabhandagarika— A name given to Ananda {q.v.) 


Dhammamitta, — A monk of the Sittbagama-parivena. He wrote 
Commentary on the Abhidhamma at the request of Mahinda IV.^ 

^ Cv. liv. 35. 


1. Dhammarakkhita. — A Yona Thera sent by the Third Council to 
Aparantaka. There he preached the Aggikkhandhopama Sutta and con- 
verted thirty-seven thousand persons.’' 

1 Mhv. xii. 4, 34 f. 


2. Dhammarakkhita. — Bee Maha-Dhammarakkhita and Yonaka-Maha> 
Dhammarakkhita. 


3, Dhammarakkhita, — A thera in Ceylon in the time of Kittisirirajasiha. 

^ Cv, c. 299. 


4. Dhammarakkhita.— A Thera at whose request Acariya Dhammapala 
wrote the Commentary on the Netti.’ 

1 Gy. 69. 


5. P bamTnarakkhi ta. — Mentioned as a high-class name, 
^ E.g., Vin. iv. 8; Sp. ii. 448, 480. 


6, D hammarakkhi ta. — A monk of Asokarama in Pataliputta, under 
whom Nagasena studied the Tipitaka.’ ^ 

1 Mil. 16, 18, ■ ■ ■■ ■' 


Dhammaramma.- 


1. Dhammaruei. — One of the heterodox 
off from the Theravada,’' - According to the 
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took place four hundred and, fifty-four years after tke death of the 
Bnddha, and in the fifteenth year of the reign of Vattagamani Abhaya, 
The Nikaya Sangraha ^ account of the origin of this sect, A monk 
called Maha-Tissa, incumhent of Abhayagiri, was convicted of living in 
domestic intercourse and expelled hy the MahaviMra fraternity. He 
thereupon left with his followers and lived apart at Ahhayagiri. They 
were strengthened hy the arrival of some monks from Pallararama in South 
India, descendants of the Vajjiputtakas. Their teacher was Dhammaraei, 
and when they joined the Ahhayagiri monks, Maha-Tissa himself took 
the name of Dhammaruci and his followers hecame known as Dhammaru- 
cikas. ; The Maliavamsa Tika® says that Bhanimarucika was the name 
given to the monks of Ahhayagiri when they seceded from the Mahavi- 
lifira, and gives elsewhere'* the points on which they difiered from the 
Theravadins. These points concerned minor teachings of the Vinaya. 
The Dliammarucikas hecaine active in the time of Meghavajapabhaya, and 
the king, after an enquiry into the matter, sent sixty of them into exile. 
They again became powerful in the time of Mahasena, through the influence 
of Sahghamitta, and almost succeeded in destroying the Mahavihara . But 
this disaster was averted by the intervention of the king’s friend and 
counsellor, Meghavannabhaya, and Sanghamitta was killed hy one of the 
'queens.® 


In spite of Sahghamitta’s untimely end, the Dhammarucikas seem to 
have enjoyed favour in Ceylon during a long period, Dhatusena gave over 
to them the Ambatthala-vihara, which he built on Cetiyapabbata,® and 
Kassapa I. bestowed on them the vihara he built in the Myyanti garden, 
and made all provisions for their comfort I. gave over to 
them the Dalha-vihara® and Aggabodhi V. the Rajinadipika-vihara.® Sena 
Ilanga, general of Kassapa IV„ built for them the Dhammarama and the 
Hadayunha-parivenad® 

The Sagaliyas were an offshoot of the Dhammarucikas. 


3 p. 176. 

^p. 676 f, 

3 MhT. xxxvii. 17 ff, 
® Cv". xxsviii. 76. 


’’ ibid., xxxix. 17. 
3 ibid., 4:1. 

3 Ibid., xiviii. 1. 

^ ibid., lii. 17, 18. 


2. Dhammarliei Thera.— -An arahant. In the time of Dipankara Buddha 
he was a young naan named Megha, and on hearing the Buddha’s declara- 
tion regarding Sumedha, he entered the Order under the latter. But, 
owing to wrong association, he left the Order and murdered his mother. 
For this he suffered in Aviei and was later born as a fish. One day he 
heard some shipwrecked sailors calling on the nam,e of Gotama Buddha 
for protection, and, remembering Dipankara’s prophecy, the fish died. He 
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was then born in SavattM, and hearing the Buddha preach at Jetavana, he 
entered the Order and became an arahant.^ 


3. Dhammarue!.— A ISfaga king who gave grass to Atthadassi Buddha 
for his seat.^ 

1 BuA. 178. 


Dhammavadi.— A monk who lived in the time of Kassapa Buddha. 
After the Buddha -s death, another monk, AdUammavadb was charged 
with having violated the rules of the Yinaya, and Dhammavadi decided 
against him. But Adhammavadi succeeded in getting two others to give 
a verdict in his favour. These two monks were later born as Hemavata 
and SMagirad 

1 SNA. i. 195 f. 


Dhammavadi Sutta.—Sariputta says, in answer to a cpcstion by Jambu- 
khadaka, that those who preach the doctrine of abandoning lust and hatred 
and illusion are real preachers. To be able to do this, they must practise 
the doctrine which they preach, and the method of such practice is the 
Ariyan Eightfold Path.’' 

1 8. iv. 252; Cjj, 261 f. 


Dhammavilasa,— See Sariputta 3, 


Dhammavihari Siitta. — Two suttas on the same theme. The monk 
worthy to be called a d,hammmihdn is not one who has mastered the 
Dhamma nor one wlio teaches it to others, neither is he one who repeats 
it by heart nor who reflects on it, but he is one who, having learnt the 
Dhamma, dwells apart and devotes himself to attaining calmness of self.’ 

1 A. hi. 86. 


Dharamasanga:ni.— The first book, in the accepted order of precedence, 
of the Abhidhamraa Pitaka. It deals with more or less the same topics as 
the Nikayas, difiering only in methods of- treatment j the chief subject 
is that of ethics, the enquiry thereinto being conducted from a psycho- 
logical standpoint. The book enumerates and defines a number of 
categories of terms occurring in the Nikayas; , There is in existonco a 
commentary on the book, written by Buddhagbosa ahd called the Attha- 
salini. King Vijayabahu . 1 , of Ceylon transliated , the Dhammasaiigani 
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into Sinlialese,’' but this translation is now lost. The work has been 
translated into English.® 

The Dhaminasahgaiii appears to have been also called Dhamniasah~ 
■'gaha.®:'.'-: 

1 Ov. lx. 17. . under the title of A BuMUst Manual of 

^ The text is published by the P.T.S. j 

(1885), and the translation (by Mrs. Rhys j s i. 17, 

Davids) is published by the R.A.S., i 

Dhammasahga^i-geha. — A building in the centre of the citadel of Anura- 
dhapura. It was evidently built by Kassapa V., who placed therein a copy 
of the Dhammasangani adorned with manifold jewels, and caused a festal 
procession to be held in its honour.^ Mahinda IV. restored the building.® 
^ Cv. lii. 50 f. ® Ibid., liv. 45. 

Dhammasangaha.— Evidently another and earlier name for the 
Dhammasafiga^i. The name occurs in the Sumahgalavilasini^ in the 
classification of the Abhidhamma books. Its Commentary is also referred 
to® as the Dhamraasangahatthakatha. 

1 DA. i. 17. . 2 VibhA. 39 f., 43, 105, 518; PSA. 405. 

Dhammasahgahaka Thera. — The name given to the Elders who took part 
in the Three Councils. These Elders sometimes inserted in the Canon 
additional information by way of explanation or of summarising what has 
gone before.^ 

1 E.g.iD. ii. 128, 134, 135, 167; as explained by DA. ii. 668, etc. 

Dhammasannaka Thera.— An arahant. Once, during a festival in honour 
of Vipassi Buddha's bodhi-tree, he heard the Buddha preach and paid him 
homage. Thirty-three kappas ago he was a cakkavatti named Sutava.^ 

1 Ap. i. 249. 

Dhammasattha. — Name given to the codes of law drawn up from time 
to time in Burma, vith the assistance of the monks. Dhammavilasa (or 
Sariputta) was the author of the oldest of these known by name.^ 

1 Bode: op. ci7., p. 33. 

Dhammasamadana Sutta. — See CuUa- and Maha-Dhamraasamadana 
Sutta. 

Dhammasava Thera. — An arahant. He was a brahmin of Magadha 
who, having heard the Buddha preach at Dakkhijgiagiri, entered the Order. 
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2. Dhammasena.— The chief disciple of Maligala Buddha. He was 
a resident of Mekhala.^ 

1 B-u. xxii. 23 j BnA. 120; J. i. 41; Mtu. (i.'248) calls him Dharmadeva. 

3. Dhammasena Thera. — ^An arahant of Isipatana. He was present, 
with twelve thousand others, at Anuradhapura, at the foundation of the 

Maha-Thupa.^ 

^ Mhv. xxix. 31 ; Dpr. xxix. 5. 

4. Dhammasena— A monk of Ceylon of the thirteenth century. He 
translated a large part of the Dhammapada Commentary into Sinhalese, 
which work he called the SaddharmaratnavalL^ 

1 P.L.C. 97. 

1. Dhammasenapati.— A title given to Sariputta ( 5 f.^;.). 

2. Dhammasenapati. — A monk of the Ananda-vihara in Pagan. He 
probably started as a nobleman and later joined the Order. He wrote 
a Pali grammatical work called Karika.^ 

1 Bode: 0^3. ci#., 15 f.; Gv. 63, 73. 

Dhammahadayavibhahga Sutta. — In the Sutta-Sahgaha, a portion of the 
Dhammahadayavibhahga of the Vibhahgappakarana^ — dealing with birth 
in the Kamavacara worlds, the good deeds that lead to birth therein, and 
the span of life in each world— has been taken as a separate sutta (No. 14) 
and called by this name, 

1 Vihli. 422 f. 

1. Dhamma Theri.- — She belonged to a respectable family in Savatthi 
and was given in marriage to a suitable husband. Having heard the 
Doctrine, she wished to join the Order, but her husband refused his ])er- 
mission. After his death she became a nun, and one day, while returning 
from her alms round, she slipped and fell. Meditating on this, she became 
an arahant,^ 

1 Thig. vs, 17; TliigA. 23 f. 

2. Dhamma. — The chief woman disciple of Atthadassi Buddha.^ 

^ Bu, XV. 20; J. i. 39. 

3. Dhamma. — The fifth of the seven daughters of Kiki, king of Benares. 
For twenty thousand years she lived the life of celibacy. She is identified 
with Kisagotami.^ 

^ J. vi. 431; Ap. ii. 565. 
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4. Dhamma.— Wife of Bindusara and mother of Asoka. She had twc 
sons, Asoka and Tissa/ 

1 MT. 189, 193; the “ MdMmma (va, 1129) calk her Siridhamma. 


5. Dhamma.— An eminent Therl of Anuradhapura, an expert teacher of 
the Vinaya/ 

1 Dpv. xviii. 14. 


1. Dhammadasa-pariyaya. — One of the titles given to the Bahudhatuka 
Sutta." 

^ M. iii. 67. 


2. Dhammadasa-'pariyaya. — The name given to a sermon preached by 
the Buddha at Satika, showing how the rebirth of a disciple can be pre- 
dicted.^ 

1 D. ii. 93 f.; S. V, 367. 


Dhammananda. — A monk who wrote several Pali grammatical works^ 
The Gandhavamsa^ assigns to him the Kaeea;^anasara together with its 
tika, and also the Kaeeayanabheda. 

^ p. 74 (also Svd. 1260); but see under these names. 
Dhammanusarapl. — A Pali commentarial work.^ 

iGv. 68, 72. ■ ■ ' 

Dhammahhlnandi. — ^An author mentioned in a list of names.^ 

1 Gv. 67. 


1. Dhammarama.— A monastery where lived Anomadassi Buddha.’^ 

^ Bu. viii. 29; BuA. 146. 

2. Dhammarama.— A monastery in which Paduma Buddha died.^ 

^ Bu. ix. 29. 

3. Dhammarama Thera. — We are told that when the Buddha announced 
that he would die in four months, a large number of monks wandered 
about distracted, in small groups, not knowing where ^ to turn. But 
Dhammarama dwelt apart, meditating. ' This was reported to the Buddha 
and, on being questioned, Dhammarama confessed that he wished to 
become an arahant while yet the Buddha was alive. The 
him and asked the other monks to follow his example. 
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4. Dhammarama.— A monastery in Ceylon, founded for the Dhamma- 
riicikas by Sena Ilanga, general of Kassapa IVd 
V iev.lii.l7. 

1. Dhammasoka.— See Asoka. 

2. Dhammasoka.— A king of Ceylon (1208-9 a.c.)- He was of royal 
blood, and was three months old on his accession. He was killed by the 

Mahadipada Anikanga.^ 

1 Gv. Ixxx. 42, 44; .aIso Cv. ITrs, ii. 131, n. 1. 

1. Dhammika Thera.— A brahmin of Kosala who was converted at the 
presentation of Jetavana and entered a village vihara. As he became 
irritated when monks visited the vihara they desisted, and he became 
sole master of the vihara. When this was reported to the Buddha by 
a layman, the Buddha sent for him and preached to him the Rukkha- 
dhamma Jataka, showing that in the past, too, he had been guilty of similar 
conduct. Dhammika concentrated on the verses of the Jataka and, 
developing insight, became an arahant. In the time of Sikhi Buddha he 
had been a hunter and had listened to the Buddha preaching to an assembly 
of the gods in a forest.^ 

He may be identical with Ghosasannaka of the Apadana.® 

^ Thag. 303-6; ThagA. i. 396 IF. Ac- here is evidently not the story of the same 
cording to A. iii. 366 ff. Dhammika j name mentioned in the Jataka Commen- 
had to leave seven lodgings, one after tary (i. 327 ff.). The stoiy is given in 
the other, because the lay supporters , full in the Ahguttara Nikaya (Zoc. cti.). 
of the lodgings could not tolerate his i There the Buddha is said to have related 
insulting ways. He therefore sought ' to him stories of several past teachers, 
the Buddha and complained : to him. t showing the evil effects of reviling others. 
The Rukkhadhamma Jataka mentioned j ^ Ap. ii. 451. 

2. Dhammika. — ^A householder of Savatthi who led a very holy life. 
One day he felt the wish to become a monk and spoke of it to his 
wife, but she begged him to wait until after the birth of their child. He 
waited till the child was able to walk and then spoke again to her, but she 
then wished him to wait until the child should be of age. To this he 
would; not agree, but joined the Order and soon after became an arahant. 
Dater, he visited his family and preached to his son, who became a monk 
and attained arahantship. His rhother, left alone, joined the nuns, 
becoming an arahant herself.^ 


1 DhA. ii. 157-9. 
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d. unaniniiKa. An eminent lay disciple of Savatthi, a very learned man 
and an anagarnin. He had five hundred followers, all anagamins, who, 
like himself, could travel through the air^^ He was one of those who 
possessed seJchajyatisamhhidd.^ Sec also Dhammika Sutta 2. 

1 8NA. i. 367. ® Vsm. 442; VibhA. 388. 

4. Dhammika. — One of the chief lay supporters of Piyadassi Buddha.^ 

^ Bu. xiv/.22-.- 

5. Dhammika. — King of Siam, contemporary of Kittisirirajasiha of 
Ceylon. He welcomed the delegation sent from Ceylon to Siam to bring 
back some monks, and gave it every help. On two occasions he sent 
groups of monks to Ceylon to re-establish ordination in that country, and 
the king of Ceylon, to show his gratitude, sent him a replica of the Tooth 


6. Dhammika. — See DhA. i. 129 ff. The “ dhammika updsaka ” men- 
tioned there is probably merely “ a righteous lay disciple ’’ and not an 
upasaka '' named Dhammika,” 


7. Dhammika. — Name of a jackal in the Bi|ara Jataka (q.v.) 


Dhammika Vagga. — The fifth chapter of the Chakka Nipata of the 
Anguttara Mkaya.^ 

1 A. iii. 344 ff. 


1. Dhammika Sutta. — Dhammika Thera is driven out by the lay dis- 
ciples of seven settlements in succession, because he insulted and reviled 
visiting monks. He, thereupon, seeks the Buddha at Gijlhakuta and 
reports the matter to him. The Buddha relates to him a story of the past 
connected with the observance of Rukkha-dhamma, and exhorts him to 
observe the dhamma of a recluse. He also tells Dhammika of various 
teachers of the past whose disciples, by accepting their teaching," were 
born in happy states.^ ■ k, 

^ A, iii, 366 ff . ; the teachers are , Perhaps the stories were pre-BB;d(^Stic. 
Sunetta, Mugapakkha, Arariemi, KtiddS- . Ooinpar§ th^li^t-w|th that- at A. iv. 135, 
laka and Jotipala. These names occur wherB the' name of Araka is added, 
in the Jatakas; see s.r. for details, , ' 


2. Dhainmil^. Sp$$a.--ph^mmika 
visits the Buddha at tTetavasid^ singii 
be the life of a monk and what that 
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ceeds to lay down the course of conduct to be followed by a monk and the 
virtues to be cultivated by a layman.^ 

The Commentary adds®; that these upasakas were all anagamins who, 
on the day in question, had taken the uposatha vows. During the middle 
watch the question of the difference between the life of a monk and that 
of a layman occurred to them and they sought the Buddha. 

1 SN. vv. 376-404. 2 SNA. i. 367 f. 

Dhammika-Tissa.— See Saddha-Tissa. 

Dhammikasilamegha.— A title of King MaMnda 

^ Cv. xlix. 39. 

Dhammuttara, Dhammuttarika, Dhammuttariya.— A secondary division 
of the Vajjiputtakas.^ It is said® that they are so called after their teacher, 
Dhammuttara. Their fundamental doctrine® is: in birth is ignorance, 
in the arresting of birth is the arresting of ignorance. 

^ Mliv. V. Vj Dpv. V. 46; Mbv. 97. 2 Rockhill: o^j ciY., 184. ^ Ibidn 194. 

Dharajaa.— See Varapa. 

Dharapi.— A lake in Kuvera’s city,^ 

1 D.iii,201. 


Dharapipati.— v.Z. for Dharaniruha (g-.v.). 

Dharapiruha.— A king of eleven kappas ago, a former birth of Tinasu- 
laka/ . 

i'Ap.i.'l79. ■■ 


Dhavajalika.— A vihara on SaUkfaeyyaka-pabbata in Mahisavatthu. I 
A monk, named TXttara, once lived there and was visited by Sakka.^ The 
vihara was so named because it was surrounded by a dhava-ioiost.^ 

A. iv. 162 fF. 8 AA. ii. 739. 


Dhavalavitthika. — A village in Ceylon in which was a tank, rejiaired by 
Parakkamabahu V 

.. Ixviii. '47.' 

Dhavaia,— A channel flowing eastward from the Aciravati, a canal of 
the Mahavalukanadi.^ 

^ Gv. Ixxix. 63. 





Dhataiattha.— A tribe of Nagas, followers of Bhatarattha {q.v.)} 

^ J. vi. 219. 

Bhata.— A deva wbo was born in the deva-world because of bis gifts to 
brabmins.^ 

^ J. vL 201 f. 


Bhatusaipyutta.— Tbe fourteentb division of tbe Samyutta Mkaya. 

^ S. it 140-68. 


1. Bhatll Sutta.—On tbe diversity in 
visible-objecti of eye-consciousness, tbe ear, etc, 

1 S. ii, 140. 


2. Bhatu Sutta, — On tbe diversity in dMtu — e.g., object-tZAaiw, sound 
dfiatu, odom-dhatu, etc.^ 

1 S. ii. 143. 


3. Bhatu Sutta. — Taugbt to Rahula. All dhdtus are fleeting, 

^ S. ii. 248. 


4. Bhatu Sutta.— Preached at Savatthi. 


5. Bhatu Sutta. — Tbe appearing of tbe dJidtus is the appearing of decay 
and death. Their cessation is also simultaneous.^ 

1 S. m. 231. 


6, Bhatu Sutta. — Desire and lust after tbe dhdtus is a corruption of tbe 
beart.^ 

1 S, iii. 234. 


7. Bhatu Sutta, — Tbe three principles (dJidtu) of kdma, vydpdda and 
wAmsa, and bow to get rid of tbem.^ 

1 A. iu. 447. 


Bhatukatha, — One of tbe seven books of tbe Abbidhamma Pitaka. It 
seems to have been designed as a supplement to tbe BhammasahgaUi, and 
discusses, chiefly, tbe mental characteristics found in converted and earnest 
persons. It is divided into fourteen sections and possesses a Commentary 

by Buddhaghosa,^ 


The Sarvastvadins call the Dhiitukatha the Dhatukayapada. There 
seems to have existed in Ceylon another work called the Mahadhatnkatha, 
claimed by the Vitanclavadins as an Abhidhamma-work, but rejected by 
the orthodox as uncanonical.® 

2 DliSA.4. ■■ 

Dhatukathayojana. — A Pali work by Saradassi of Pagan.’' 

^ Bode: op. 67. 

1. Dhatupujaka. — An arahant thera. ; In the past^ obtained a relic 
of Siddhattlia Buddlia, which he honoured for five years,’ 

: ^ Ap. i. 224. ' . ' ■ 

2. Dhatupujaka Thera. — An arahant. When Siddhattha Buddha died 
he summoned his relations and paid obeisance to the Buddha’s relics.’ 

He is probably identical with XJttara Thera.^ 

Ap. 0 . 42,5. 2 ThagA. i. 284, 

Dhatuhhajaniyakatha.— The last chapter of the Buddhavamsa. It 
contains details of the distribution of the relics of Gotama Buddha.’ The 
Commentary makes no coihm:ents on this. 

Bu.'xxwii. 

Dhatumanjusa. — See Kaeeayanadhatumanjusa. 

Dhatuvamsa— See Lalatadhatuvamsa. 

Dhatuvibhahga Sutta. — ^Preached to Pukkusati, whom the Buddha met 
at the house of Bhaggava the potter. It deals with the six elements of 
earth, water,; fire, air, space and consciousness. 

Pukkusati recognised the Buddha by his preaching and, at the end of 
the sermon, wished to be ordained. The Buddha asked him to fetch 
a howl and robe. On his way to fetch these, Pukkusati was killed by a 
mad cow.’ 

This sutta forms the suttanta counterpart of the Vibhaiiga. 

1 M. iii. 248 ff. 

1. Bhatusena. — A householder of Nandivapigama, father of Dathanama.' 

^ Cv. xxxviii. 14. 

2. Bhatusena. — King of Ceylon (460-78 a.c.). He was the son of 
Dathanama and brother of SUatissahodhi. He seems to have had another 



brother, KiiniarEseiia, Dhatnsena belonged to the Moriyavainsa. 

He became a monk under his uncle, the incumbent of Dighasandasena- 
pati“parivenaj and remained with him till preparations for Lis campaign 
were made. Then he returned to the lay life, killed the Pandyan, Tiritara, 
then reigning at AnurMhapura, and became king. His chief work was the 
construction of the Kalavapi, which he carried out by damming the Gojaa- 
nadi. He built eighteen viharas and eighteen tanks. He showed great 
favour to the monks and did many works of piety. The Ambatthala- 
vihara he gave to the Dhammamcikas. 

He had two sons—Moggallana and Kassapa. Kassapa rebelled against 
his father at the instigation of his brother-in-law~who had been punished 
for ill-treating the king’s daughter— and seized Dhatusena in the hope of 
securing his treasure. The king asked to be taken to Kalav^u, saw the 
Thera who had been his teacher, and announced that his whole treasure was 
the Kiilavapi, Kassapa then had him buried alive. 

Among Dhatusena’s gifts is mentioned that of one thousand gold pieces 
spent by him for an interpretation (?) of the Dipavamsa (dipetmn Dtpa- 
vavmam)} 

^ Cv. xxxviii. 14 f., 30 ff. 


3. Dhatusena. — A vihara. See Uttaradhatusena. 


Dhatusenapabbata. — A vihara built by Mahasena and restored by 
Dhatusena, in the west of Ceylon,^ 


1. Dhananjani [v.l. Dhananjani). — ^A brahmin of Tapdulapaladvafa 
in Rajagaha, He was a minister of the king and oppressed the people in 
order to get rich. Sariputta, hearing of his fall from the ways of earnest- 
ness — after the death of his first pious wife and his marriage to another — 
visited Dhananjani and pointed out to him that if he departed from equity 
and righteousness he could not hope to be excused on the plea that his fall 
was due to force of circumstances. ' Dhananjani profited by the discourse, 
and later, when he was ill, he sent word to Sariputta, told him of his dire 
illness, and expressed his wish to be born in one of the Brahma -worlds. 
Sariputta taught how Union with Brahma could be attained. Soon after. 
Dhananjani died, and the Buddha said that he was born in one of the lower 

Brahma-worlds.^ • 

... 1 184 ff. 
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2. Dhananjani.— A brahminee, probably of Rajagaha. She was married 
to a brabmin of tlie Bharadvaia-gotta. One day, wlnle serving ler 

busband^s dinner, sbe sang tbe praises of tbe Bnddba, tbe Dbamma and t e 

Order. Tbe brabmin, very annoyed, threatens to go to tbe Buddb a and 
abuse bim. His wife encourages bim to go. He goes, bas a discussuon 
with tbe Buddha, and is converted. Later, be joins tbe Order and, in due 

course, becomes an arabant.^ . \ ,, 

Buddbagbosa® says tbe brabminee was a sotapanna and that sbe woUid 
constantly sing the praises of the Buddha while engaged in her duties 
and that tbe brahmin closed bis ears to it. One day be invited a large 
number of bis friends to a banquet, and, on tbe eve of the great day, asked 
her to promise not to oSend his brahmin friends by het udttna. She 
refused to give any such promise, even when be threatened to cut her with 
a dagger. She declared herself ready to suffer, and sang five hundred 
verses on her theme. The brahmin surrendered. While wartmg on; the 
guests, her impulse became too great for her, and, laying down bowl and 
spoon, she started repeating her song of praise. The scandalised gUests 
hurried away, spitting out the food, defiled by the presence of a heretic, 
and her husband scolded her for the spoiled feast. She may be the woman 
who was responsible for the visit of Sangarava {q.v.) to the Buddha. The 
latter is, however, stated to have lived in Ca^dalakappa. 

1 S. i. 169 f. 2 SA. i. 175 ff. ® M. ii. 209. 

3. Dhananjani. — Buddhaghosa’^^ says that this was the name of a 
brahmin clan of great pride of birth, claiming descent from the head of 
Brahma, whereas the other brahmins were born from bis m,outh. 

1 SA. i. 175. 


1. Dananjani Sutta.- 
aladvara^ (q.v.). 


-Records the story of Dhananjani of Tandula- 


1 S. ii. 184 ff. 


2. Dhananjani Sutta. — Records the story of how Bhtodvaja, husband 
of the brabminee Dhananjani became an arahant ^ 

1 S.i. 159ff. 

Dharamghara.—- A building in Pulatthipura erected by Parakkama- 
Ibahu I. for the recital of incantations by brahmins.^ 

1 Ov, Ixxiii. 71. 


Dhitaro Sutta. — When Mara retires discomfited in his struggle with the 
Buddha, bis daughters, Tanha, Arati and Raga, undertake to seduce the 
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Buddha. They appear before him. in various forms and guises, but all 
their attempts are in vain, and they report their failure to Mara.^ See 
also Palobhana Sutta. 

1 8. i. 124 f. The sutta is referred to as Kumaripanha at A. v. 46; cp. DhA. i. 202 . 

1. DMta Sutta. — ^Pasenadi visits the Buddha and grumbles because 
Mallil^a has given birth to a daughter. The Buddha points out to him that 
a woman may prove a better offspring than a male.^ 

1 S. i, 80. 


2. Dhlta Sutta, — Incalculable is samsdra, a,nd it is impossible to find 
who, in his wanderings, has not lost a daughter,^ 

iS.ii. 190. 


Dhira. — -Two Theris of this name are mentioned, both belonging to the 
Sakyans of Kapilavatthu. They were members of the Bodhisatta’s court, 
at the time when he became the Buddha. They left home with Pajapat! 
Gotami, entered the Order and became arahants.^ 

1 Thig. 6, 7; ThigA. 12. 


Dhuva Sutta. — The Buddha teaches stability and the path leading 
thereto.^ 

1 S.iv.370. 


Dhupadayaka Thera.— An arahant. Ninety-four kappas ago he burnt 
incense in the cell of Siddhattha Buddha.^ 

1 Ap. i. 78. 


Dhumakari.— A brahmm goatherd. ■ For his story see the Dhumakari 
Jataka. He is identified with Pasenadi, king of Kosala.^ Op. Vasettha. 

ij.iii.402. ■ 


Dhumakari Jataka.— See Dhanaftjaya Jataka. 


Dhumaketu. — Thirteen kappas ago there were eight kings of this 
all previous births of Tivaptipupphiya.^ 

lAp.i. 196. ' 

Dhumarakkha. — A mountain in Ceylon, not far from Kaechakal 
no the right bank of the Mahavalukanadi. There Pandukahhaya dei 
his uncles and occupied their fortified camp for two years. The moU 
was the abode of yakkhas, and it was here that Pa:^dnkabhaya cap 
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— Tumbariyaflgana in the ™inity of tic 
mountain. King Mahanama built a viliara there " 

mateSaL“ f “ “f™r • ““ ™“ -Ued Udu- 

rStttf f T? „ ““““ *“ Udnmbaragiri 

. trateriuty of forost-dwelling monks who produced from among their 

righfbrkTthe 

^ Mhv. X. 46, 53, 58 IT. i d -nr 

® Cv. xxxvii. 213 a *'•'"• Ucliimbaragu'i. 

3 p. 289. “• 194 ff. 


Dhumaroruva.— A Niraya. The eves of i .1 
with fierce smoke/ ^ ^ ““ 1"* 

^ SNA. ii. 480j J. V. 271. 

saSairStor^l ®*''otoa, Affil- 

m and Bhanapala, as a beast tamed by the Buddha and oonverterre 


Bhotaka. — One of Bavari’s 
the Buddha at Bavarrs reque 
on this occasion, and the ansi^v 
pueeha.® 

He becaine 
In the time of Padiimuttara 

CliaIanga, withaJ 
for the Buddha and his 

^ SN. p. 194, 

*■ /6id, p. 204 f.; explained 
Ap. ii. 343 ff. 


an arahant. 

I^^ddha he was a 
large following, and he built a h 
s monks to cross in comfort. 


Bhotodlana. — Son of Sihalii 
Tibetan books^ he is called Dh 
of Mahanama and Anuruddha. 

^ Mhv. ii. 20; SNA. ii. 3 

Bhonasakha Jataka (No. 3 
Brahmadatta, learned the arts 
TakkasiJa. The /I>n« 



Dhovana Sutta ] 


w«nod him against harshness and eonuselled him t„ 
^rahmadatta beeamo hing. and olr 2 “dtl^ 

Pmgiya, -v^ent out at the head of a Jarue artnv and j 

thousand kmgs. He could not, however take Tshk-'- 1 -' a t>- 
suggested that a sacrifice be ofiored to t-iice th’ “i 
captive kings and letting their blood ’flow round tl 

UMSisIcfte^ by a 

nil . o ^ and was boi^^ 

KokanSlli^ ^tXeleTf ir"* “ 

B.« ,. ,«« « 

hJ.iii. 157, 161. 


Dhovana Sutta.— On tho diffPT'r.nrrr, i, + 

» by people o, the southern coun:' ! an'I e2hT: 

deId"hut“ZT,f *2 “ bum thei 

bone; wash tbena, Zange 

to them flowers and incense and lamentations. 

^ A..V. 216 f. 





